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PREFACE 


T aken in conjunction with my Sanskrit Drama, published 
in 1934, this work covers the field of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, as opposed to the Vedic Literatuie, the epics, and the 
Puranas To bring the subject-matter within the limits of a single 
volume has rendeied it necessary to treat the scientific literature 
briefly, and to avoid discussions of its subject-matter which 
appertain rather to the historian of grammar, philosophy, Hw, 
medicine, astronomy, or mathematics, than to the literary his- 
torian. This mode of treatment has rendered it possible, for the 
first time in any treatise in English on Sanskrit Liteiatiiie, to 
pay due attention to the literary qualities of theKavya. Though 
it was to Englishmen, such as Sir William Jones and H. T. Cole- 
brooke, that our earliest knowledge of Sanskrit poetiy was due, 
no English poet shared Goethe’s marvellous appreciation of the 
merits of works known to him only through the distorting medium 
of translations, and attention in England has usually been limited 
to the Vedic literatuie, as a source for comparative philology, 
the history of leligion, or Indo-European antiquities , to the 
mysticism and monism of Sanski it philosophy , and to the fables 
and fairy-tales in their relations to western parallels. 

The neglect of Sanskrit Kavya is doubtless natural. The great 
poets of India wrote for audiences of experts , they were masters 
of the learning of their day, long trained in the use of language, 
and they aim to please by subtlety, not simplicity of effect. 
They had at their disposal a singularly beautiful speech, and they 
commanded elaborate and most effective metres. Under these 
circumstances it was inevitable that their works should be diffi- 
cult, but of those who on that scoie pass them by it may fairly 
be said ardwa dum metuunt amtUunt vera vtat It is in the great 
writers of Kavya alone, headed by Kalidasa, that we find depth 
of feeling for life and nature matched with perfection of expres' 
sion and rhythm. The Kavya literature includes some of the 
great poetry of the world, but it can never expect to attain wide 
popularity in the West, for it is essentially untranslatable , 
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German poets like Ruckert can, indeed, base excellent work on 
Sanskrit originals, but the effects produced are achieved by 
wholly different means, while English efforts at verse transla- 
tions fall invariably below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse 
tepidity contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre, and the close adaptation of sound to 
sense of the originals I have, therefore, as in my Sanskrit 
Drama, illustrated the merits of the poets by Sanskrit extracts, 
adding meiely a literal English veision, in which no note is taken 
of variations of text oi renderings. To save space I have in the 
main dealt only with works eailier than A.D. laoo, though 
especially in the case of the scientific literature important books 
of later date are briefly noticed. 

This book was sent in, completed for the press, in January 
1926, but piessure of work at the University Piess precluded 
printing until the summer of 1927, when it was deemed best, in 
Older not to delay pi ogress, to assign to this preface the notice of 
such new discoveries and theories of 1926 and 1927 as might 
have permanent interest. 

On the early development of the Kavya welcome light has 
been thrown by Professor H. Luders’s edition ' of the fragments 
found in Ccntial Asia of the Kalpauamandttika of Kumaialata, 
which is the true description of the woik hitherto known to us 
through a Chinese translation as the Sutralavikara of A^vaghosa 
That work, it i.s suggested, was veiy diffeient in character from 
Kumaralata’s. It may have been an exposition in verse, possibly 
with piosc additions, of the Canon of the Sarvastivadins, and it 
may be repicscnted by fragments still extant , this suggestion 
can be supported by Asanga’s choice of title, Mahayanasutrd- 
laihkdra, for his exposition of Mahayana tenets. But that is still 
merely a conjecture, and even less proved is the view that 
Subandhu's famous allusion ’ Bauddhasaihgatim ivdlamkdrabhu- 
stidm IS to such a text us that ascribed to A9vaghosa. Kumara- 
lata may well have been a younger contemporary of A9vaghosa, 
who lived after the death of Kaniska, a fact which explains an 
old crux, the difficulty of ascribing to Agvaghosa the references 

* Bruckstucke der Kalpanamau 4 ttikd dts Aumaraldta, Leipzig, 1926. 

3 Iklow, p 30^7. lAvi {^SuirdiamMdra 11 (5 f ) reac<i very plausibly^, and 

holds tha a work of Asanga is meant. 
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in the Sittralamhara which seemed inconsistent with the tradi- 
tional relation of the patriarch and that king. How the Chinese 
veision of the KeUpanamandttika, ‘that which is adorned by 
poetic invention came to bear the style SutrdlamkSra, remains 
an unexplained problem. 

The fragments shed a very interesting light on the develop- 
ment of the style of prose mingled with verses which appears in 
a more elaborate form in the ydtakamald. The narratives, eighty 
in number, which, with ten parables, make up the work, begin 
with the enunciation of some doctrine, which is then established 
by means of an appropriate narrative , unlike the Jdtakamdld, 
the text does not follow a stereotyped plan of drawing out at the 
close of each tale the moral which it inculcates. The stanzas 
used are normally portions of the speeches of the dramatis 
personae; there is a complete breach with the tradition of the 
canonical texts which introduce such verses by the tei m bhdsdtn 
bhdsatc , but of course this does not mean that Kuiiiaralata, or 
Arya ^uia who follows this plan in the ydtakamald, is the author 
of all the verses used , doubtless he often adopts or adapts 
curienl maxims Narrative ’ or descriptive stanzas are lare, and 
they are maikcd out for the benefit of the reciter by the words 
vaksyaU kt. Arya ^ura, on the other hand, shows a distinct 
advance , he uses descriptive or nariative stanzas to the extent 
of over a fifth of his total numbei of verses, and omits any intro- 
duction, inserting them freely to beautify his prose narration 
The parables take a different form in them a prose parable 
(drstdnta) is simply followed by a prose exposition (artha) The 
language shows the same adherence to correct Sanskiit, with 
occasional lapses, as in A9vaghosa, and there is a rich variety of 
metres, including the earliest Aryas in Kavya so far datable 
with reasonable certainty, the ^loka, Upajati, Vasantatilaka, 
and (^ardulavikridita are affected Very important is the fact 
that Prakrit lyric written in the Prakrit of the grammaiians 
(Middle Prakrit) is preluded in two Prakrit Aryas, written in 
Old Qauraseni, which already manifest that affection for long 
compounds which is carried to excess in the Gaadavaka. 

‘ Cf. below, pp 344, 256, 333 The evidence of slow development of nse of 
narrative stanzas is clear For the prioritj of Arya (Jura to the Vessantara Jataka, 
seek hick, /«<siideyofirf<i, pp I45-59 
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Kalidasa has suffered from attempts * to defy style by placing 
him before A9vaghou, and to ignore " the use of his works in 
Vatsabhatti by ascribing him to the period 525-75, when no 
great Empire existed, on the strength of his picture of India in 
the Raghuvaiifa Much more ingenious is an effort ^ to fix his 
home in Kashmir, and to tiace in his poetry an adumbration of 
the Pratyabhijnagastra of that land, with its doctrine of recogni- 
tion of the unity of the divine love. Kalidasa would thus be 
a master of suggestion, which later was definitely developed in 
Kashmir as the essence of poetiy by the Dhvanikaia, who was 
doubtless not Anandavardhana. Use by Kalidasa of the Padma 
Pura^ has been suggested but is not plausible. His possible 
relation to the Vakatakas has been investigated, and use has 
been made of Ksemendra's ascription to him of a Kuntefvara- 
dautya, but all is mere hypothecs * 

Discussion of the migration of fables and othei literature has 
failed to achieve decisive results Some stress has lately been 
laid on the evidence of connexion.s between Egypt and India 
contained in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri^ but it is difficult to believe 
seriously that Isis was worshipped in India as Maia,° as asserted 
with complete vagueness in the Isis litany,’ and Professor 
Hultzsch's effort* to find Kanarese explanations for certain 
terms in the farce regarding Charition’s adventures on the coast 
of a country bordering the Indian Ocean, are as little plausible as 
those of Sir G. Grierson to discover Sanskrit. It seems puma 
facie absurd to suppose that any Greek farce writer would trouble 
to embody passages in foreign speeches wliich would be utterly 
unintelligible to his audience.* 

' Kshetreixchandn ChaRopidhyaya, Allahabad Vntv Stud , A 8off , K G 5an- 
kar, IHQ i 3098 Bat contrast IHQ. 11 660 lor Apvaghosa's influence on Kalidasa's 
grammar 

’ D. K Bhandarkar, ABI viii 903-4 

* Lachhmi Dhar Kalla, Delht UntwrsUy Publications^ no 1 

‘ See POCM. 1934, p. 6 

' In 11 BO 300 a woman Indike appears. 

* XI no. 1380 That Maya is meant isnot prolaible 

’ 111 no 41 3 • JRaS 1904, pp. 399 ff. 

* Pischel'a view that mixture of language is Indian spcciflcally is disproved by 
Reich, DLZ ipiSt P 59* India was known in Egypt, but there is not the slightest 
ground to believe that any one knew Kanarese or Sansknt well enough to reproduce 
either of them in a farce 
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It is indeed probable that no assured lesults can be expected 
regarding bon owing of tales; Sir Richard Temple’s ingenious 
suggestions' as to non-Aryan oiigins of certain mottfs, with 
which may be compaied those of Professor Przyluski* regarding 
the influence of Austio- Asiatic peoples on early Indian thought 
and speech, aie inconclusive, nor is it clear that, as Dr Qaster '' 
inclines to hold, we owe to India the ideas of fallen angels, genii 
who return to eaith, or legends of asceticism carried to ludicrous 
extremes Dr Gaster, howevei, lightly sti esses the impossibility 
of assuming that India gave only and did not borrow, and insists 
on the impoitance of investigating the possibility of a literary 
origin for many fairy tales current among the people. Moieover, 
paiallelism should often, it appeals to me, be admitted in literary 
development It is instructive, for instance, to compaie the 
scheme of development of the practice of emboxing tales within 
tales given below (p 330) foi India with that suggested by 
Schissel von Fleschenbcrg for Gieek literature the simple tale 
passes through stages illustiated by the Mtlestaka of Aristeides, 
the work of Antonius Diogenes, the Goldtu Ass of Apuleius, and 
the romance of Petronius, to the complete outcome in later 
romance. The many motifs found in the Katkasaritsagara, for 
which paiallcls aie adduced by the learned editor® of a new 
edition of Tawney’s excellent version from western literatuie, 
suggest likewise that much may be said for the doctrine of 
paiallelism 

On ^ivadasa's version of the Vctalapaiicavinfatika much light 
has been thrown by Hertcl’s reseaiches' He establishes that 
Givadasa used a version in verst, whence some stanzas of meiit, 
including those cited below (p 290), are taken , the many verse 
fragments found in his prose are explained by the origin of 
his work. Similar featuies arc not lare m late texts, such as 

* Ocean of Story j \ pp xivff 

* For other [iossibilitiei (Sumernn coiinexioiK) cf Prz)luski, llSL xxvn 318-29 

* Oceati of Story^ 111 pp ix ff 

* Eniwickelungigeschtchte des grtechischen Somans %m AltertHntf and Dit gnech- 

tsche Novellc ^ cf Reich, OLZ pp For the parallel development of the 

Helen and Sita legends, sec Pnntr, I’ettgahe jacedit^ pp. 103 ff 

^ N M Venzer, Ocean oj Stofy, ten vols., 192.1 S For elaborate notes on mottjs 
see references in Indexes in each volume 

* Streitherg J’estgabty pp 13511 He places him not much before A D 1487 
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Meghavijaya’s Pancakhyanoddhara, the textus stmpltctor of the 
^nkasaptati, the Madanarekhakatha, the Kusumasarakalha, 
the Agkatakumarakatha^ and that version of the VetalapaHcavin- 
fahka which goes back to Ksemendra’s verse rendering This, 
however, does not decide the question of the original form of the 
VetalapancaviHfattkd , the common source of Ksemendra and 
Somadeva may have been in prose or prose and verse ; we have 
not sufficient evidence to show which. Hertel proves by com- 
parison of texts that ^ivadasa was deeply influenced in vocabu- 
lary and syntax by Old Gujaiati, and concludes that he was 
a man of small education, belonging to the class who did not use 
Sanskrit as their ' Hochsprache ', but undei stood it tant bten que 
mal, and endeavoured to express themselves in it 

Ihe question of the authenticity of the dramas ascribed to 
Dhasa by the late T. Ganapati ^astri has been fiequently dis- 
cussed since my Sanskrit appeared, but without results of 

value, largely because the true issues have been misunderstood 
and effort has been devoted to pioof of the obvious. It is true 
that It is not a matter of much importance whether the dramas 
be asciibcd to Bhasa or to an unknown poet, but it is important 
to consider whether (i) they arc all by one hand, and (a) by 
a writer earlier than Kalidasa and the Mrcchakatikd Both these 
propositions seem to me clearly established, for, though some 
Indian and, less excusably, some European scholars still seem 
not to have weighed the evidence adduced by Dr. Morgenstieme, 
the English protagonist against T. Ganapati Qastri’s theory 
recognizes that the Carudatta must be placed before the Mrccka- 
katika Priority to Kalidasa seems established by evidence of 
use by that poet, and of greater antiquity in technique, style, 
diction, metre, and forms of Prakrit ; it is significant that Kali- 
d^a has Maharas^ri, unknown to Bhasa Moreovei , it is perfectly 
clear that Bh^’s Prakrits, as revealed by the manuscripts of his 
plays, occupy a position intermediate between the Prakrits of 
Agvagho^ and of Kalidasa as shown by European ciitical ’ 
editions. It is no reply to this fact to point out that manuscripts 

^ Trans Ch Krause* Ind Erz , iv 

* Nubelt ZU V 141 f. He seU ^udraks and the Mr<chal^%ka before KSlidasa 

* Indian editions, e g that uf the A^<aryacu 4 dmani^ have not even the value of 
a MS in this connexion. 
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of Kalidasa's works of similar provenance to those of Bhasa’s 
dramas show Prakrit forms similar to those of Bhasa’s plays, for 
the obviously correct explanation is that Kalidasa’s works m 
these southern manuscripts have been affected by the usage of 
Bhas&. It is clear that quite late dramas use forms of the 
Prakrits of Bh^, doubtless as a result of his great influence, 
just as the dramas recently published from southern manuscripts 
show frequent signs of borrowing of ideas and style from Bhasa, 
as in the case of the Damakaprahasana absurdly ascribed to him.* 
Moreover, it must be noted that the most searching criticism has 
failed yet to find any proof of borrowing by Bhasa from Kalid^, 
or references to matters later than that poet. The effort to turn 
the term rajasinhah — a mere variant of raja — into a proper name 
has found no general acceptance, and the identification of the 
Nyayaf&stra of Medhatithi, mentioned in the Prahmandtaka, 
with Medhatithi’s commentaiy on Manu is clearly due to forget- 
fulness that Medhatithi is obviously Gautama, the famous author 
of the Nydya Sutra. Unity of authorship is proved by style, 
a consideration which unfoitunately seems often to be ignored, as 
when, for instance, it seems seriously to be suggested ^ that the 
author of the Afcaryacddatuam* Qaktibhadra, who obviously 
imitated 6h^, might be the author of the works. This evinces 
the same curious lack of disci imination which ascribes to Dandin 
the Avantisundarikatha, credits Bana with the Pdrvatiparinaya, 
and would rob Kalidasa of the Rtusainkdra. 

The ascription of these old plays specifically to Bhasa rests 
primarily on the testimony of Raja^ekhara, doubtless the critic 
and dramatist of c. A D. 900, who tells us that the Svapuavdsa- 
vadatta of Bhasa survived exposure to the fire of criticism, when 
his dramas were exposed to that ordeal by experts. It would 
indeed be a curious coincidence if an unknown dramatist had 
written like Bhasa a number of dramas, of which the Svapnavd- 
savadattd stands out in the judgement of many critics as unques- 

' See Jolly’s disproof, Ftstgahe Garbe, pp 115-21. 

* See Keith, BSOS m 623-5 A like lapse has converted the Pnyadarfikd into 
the Katnavati (JRAS 1927, p 86s, n. 1) and found the Odras in the TaUltrfya 
Aranyata in lien of the Tnkdmfafaa, 11 1 ti {Cambntijy Hist of lHdta,\ 601) 
Quandoqne bonus dormitat Homerus I 

* MAbI xxviii, 10 , IIIQ 111. 232 

* Of nncertaiD, bnt not early date, and of modest literary value 
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tionably the finest, and in any case is so admirable that it may 
easily have won genera! acceptance in RSja^ekhara’s circle as the 
finest of the works. Add to this the facts that Kalidasa himself, 
who seems from internal evidence to have sought to vie with 
these dramas, recognizes ruefully the great difficulty a young poet 
must have in contending with Bhasa, and that the author of these 
works is assuiedly a greater dramatist than any othei Sanskrit 
writer than Kalidasa, and Raja^ekhara’s testimony is strongly 
confirmed. Again, from the vast mass of confused conjecture on 
the mode of beginning dramas, the fact emerges that Bana’s 
reference to Bhasa’s dramas as introduced by the Sutiadhara 
corresponds precisely with the manner of introducing these 
dramas, and, when all is said and done, is most simply and 
naturally explained by the obvious view that he is referiing to 
them. 

One argument against the validity of Rdja9ckhara’s evidence 
should be noted It is claimed ’ that in the context of the 
passage Rdja9ekhara ascribes the authoi ship of the Prtyadarftka, 
Ratnavall, and Nagananda to BhSsa and, therefoie, must be 
untrustworthy. It is deplorable that this aigument should ever 
have been adduced ; the alleged context is plainly and indubit- 
ably a recent forgery,* and it would be idle to attach any value 
to other arguments adduced by a critic v\ ho has not the capacity 
to avoid being deceived, and unfortunately deceiving others, by 
such evidence It must, however, be admitted that the foi^ery 
is so gross and palpable that it was presumably never intended to 
be taken seriously, and other Indian scholars have been prompt 
to repudiate it. 

The ascription sugge.sted by the evidence given above has 
recently been confirmed in the most gratifying manner by the 
discovery of fresh references in works on poetics and dramaturgy, 
inaccessible in Iturope. The Q-ngdraprakdfa of Bhoja in the 
eleventh centuiy A D attests the currency ofa diama in essentials 
as regards substance in accord with Act V of the Svapnavdsava- 

^ K K Pisbarotii IHQ i X05 The M.mc writer makes an error of six centuriea in 
Kiila9ekbara*s date, and numerous other serious blunders, in which others have 
followed him, including a complete failure to understand the issues as to Prakrit 

* K G Sesha \iyar, IHQ 1 361, G llanhar Sastri, , 370-8 Vr Sukthon- 
kar*s acceptance of this foolish and obvious forgery is regrettably nncritical, as is bis 
following of Mr Pisbaroti as to the Prakrits. 
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datta , the Bhavaprakaga of ^aradatanaya (13th century), knew 
a work not merely very similar in structure, but actually con- 
taining a verse found in the Trivandrum text. Sagaranandin in 
the Natakalaksanaratnakoga ascribes to the Svapnavasiivadatta 
a passage which undoubtedly, as T. Ganapati ^astri shows, is 
a paraphrase of a passage at the beginning of our text, not a 
citation fiom a variant text as Professor Ldvi suggested * 1 

agree also with T. Ganapati ^astri that the passage cited by 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra in the Natyadarpatta from Bhasa’s 
Svapnavasavadatta could easily have found a place in our text, 
while in any event it is clear that that play contained a scene 
paiallcl with one in our play. The most that can be made out 
from these facts against the ascription to Bhasa is simply that 
there were probably varying recensions of the plays. 1 hat, of 
course, may be taken for granted , it was the fate of every much- 
studied and used play, and we have it exemplified to perfection 
in the case of Kalidasa, the variations regarding whose woiks 
seem to have been unknown to or forgotten by those who refuse 
to recognize Jihasa’s authorship of these dramas. Theie is no 
evidence at all to show that any of the versions of the ^akuntala 
can be credited with any greater fidelity to the 01 iginal of Kali- 
dasa than is possessed by the Trivandrum Svapnavasavadatta in 
relation to Bhasa’s original Moreover, it seems too often to be 
forgotten that variants may be due to the dramatist himself, who 
can hardly be supposed to havegivcn his dramas a single pci fectly 
definite text It is, of course, tempting to adopt with Hermann 
Weller ■* the belief that the actors of Kerala have the responsi- 
bility for mangling our texts, and to accept the view that Bhasa 
is preserved to us in a deteriorated form, and that, for example, 
the PratijUayaugandharayana and the Svapnavasavadatta made 
up a single piece But I am satisfied that to accept this view is 
uncritical and is to substitute our picfcrenccs for reality, the 
pedestrian character of some of Bh^a’s stanzas can far better be 
explained by the simple fact of his early date, Kalidasa exhibits 
the influence of increased refinement of style in his dramas, just 

* JA cent J93 fr , followed in the v«7 uncritical MASI xxviii ii 

* Cf also ihe recensions of the Uttararamacanta^ llelvalkar, JAGS xxxiv 438 ff 

* Trans of Svapnavasavadatta, p 8. Tfie same theory applies, of course, to the 
Q^kuntala, 
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as in his epics he normally avoids the pedestrian traits which are 
easily to be found in the epics of his forerunner A 9 vaghosa. The 
dramatic defects of Bh^a need not be ascribed to actors, for 
Kalidasa himself in any version of even the ^akuntala is far from 
perfect, and Shakespeare’s flaws are notorious. On the other 
hand, we owe a very considerable debt to Hermann Weller ^ for 
showin^r in detail, with true insight into the nature of Bhua’s 
poetic talent,’ that six of the stanzas which by the anthologies 
are' attributed to Bhasa bear remarkable resemblance to the style 
ot stanzas in our dramas. We may dismiss as far-fetched the 
suggestion that the makers of anthologies ascribed them to him 
because they felt in them the spirit of his poetry ; it is common 
sense to assume that the ascriptions are correct, and that they add 
one more link to the chain of evidence which ascribes the dramas 
to Bh^, and vindicates the suggestion of a great Indian scholar. 

The effort’ to strengthen the case foi dating Dandin later 
than Bhamaha by using the evidence of the Avanhsundarikatha 
and its Sara is clearly a complete mistake The Katha should 
never have been published from one mutilated manuscript, whose 
readings, even if correctly stated, have already been proved wrong 
by other manuscript evidence * Even, however, from the muti- 
lated text It was clear that Bharavi was not made out to be the 
great-grandfather of Dandin, who is given as Damodara. But, 
as Dr. D6 ’ has pointed out, even the most careless reader of the 
Katha and the Dofakumaracartta should have been struck by 
the extraordinary difference of style between the two works, the 
Katha rivalling unsuccessfully the worst mannerisms of the Har- 
focarUa and the Kadambari. If a Danilin wrote the work, he was 
assuredly not the author of the Dofakumaraearita, and its date 
may be centuries later than the great Dandin, for there is no 
reason to accept the suggestion ’ that the writer of the Katha 
lived sufficiently soon after the famous Dandin to be familiar 

' Festgabe Jaceii, pp 114-3S 

’ Cf Uarbe’s emphitic tektiinoay, Ftstgaie Jacrti, p 126, in contrast with ZII u 
2$o, ABA. VIII 17 if, 

* J Nobel, Zll V 136-52 

' G Hanhar Saatn, IHQ lil 169-71 

' IHQ III 395 IT, As Dandin wrote according to BhijVs (^rngirapraiSfa (BSOS, 
Wi. 28a) a DvisaiUhaniiJUvytt, this may be bu third work (cf Iwlow, p, 296}. 

* /iu/, p 403 
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with his genealogy and to work it into his story. It may be 
added that the effort * to find in v. 17 of the Katha an allusion to 
kavyatraya of Kalidasa, thus confirming the denial to him of the 
^iusamhdra, is wholly impossible and has not even the authority 
of the editor. It is very difficult to say whether we can derive 
from the Katha any assurance as to Bharavi’s connexion with 
Visnuvardhana or identify the latter with the prince who became 
Eastern Calukya king in A.D. 615 and was the brother of that 
Pulake9in, whose Aihole inscription (A. D. 634) mentions Bharavi’s 
fame, but at least there is no flagrant anachronism, though we 
know already of one literary forgery ^ which ascribes to Durvi- 
nita of Kongani a commentary on Ktratarjuniya xv. 

Of Abhinavagupta’s important commentary on the Natya 
Qastra we have now the beginning of an edition, which, un- 
happily, is fundamentally uncritical,^ while a new effort * has been 
made to assign their precise shares in the Kavyaprak&fa to its 
two authors, but without any convincing result , in cases of this 
sort it is probably hopeless a priori to expect to find any conclu- 
sive evidence , an editor who has to fill out lacunae is certain to 
adapt the whole more or less to his own style and to render 
restoration of the original and hts additions almost impossible ‘ 

The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude of 
Indian and some European scholars towards Bhasa has not been 
shown in recent woik on the Kautitiya Artkofostra, on which 
I have written in the Patna memorial volume in honour of that 
great Indian, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The only ground of this 
differentiation of treatment appears to be the sanctity ascribed 
to the written word . because the work in an obviously later 
appended verse assures us it was written by Visnugupta, 1 e. Kau- 
Jilya — the reading Kautalya is clearly* of no value — therefore it 

« ZII V. 143 

> Ep Cam , 111. 107 It u noKwoithy that a Darvinlta appeara in the Katlii 

* Gaekwad Ontnlal Strui 36, >916 (i-vn) , cl S. K. IM, IHQ ill. 859-68 

* H R. Divekar, JRAS 1917, pp 505-10; be aaaigni all the commentaijr to 
Alafa as well as the lUrikas from that on Pankara 

' The effort of Dr D6 to aacnbe Vallabhadera's SuthisUavah to the isth cent, has 
been disenased in a note to appear in BSOS iv (1918) As regards Kavirija's date 
(below, p. 137), Aebyntachaw Chaodhnn ascribes him to the i itb cent as protdgd of 
a king Kimadeva of Jaintu , sec IHQ iik 848 f 

* Cf P. V. Kane, ABI. vu 89 , Jolly, ZII v. ai6-si Bhandarkar’s theory 
(ABL vii. 65-84) of a verse ongibal known to Dap^in u incapable of demonJbatioo. 

sus b 
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must be so, although it seems patently absurd that the minister 
of an Emperor should coniine his work to a moderate-sized 
kingdom, and should not once by word or allusion betray the 
name of the country for which and in which he was writing. 
Nevertheless there is nothing too fantastic to And defenders, 
though It is difficult not to feel that it is a very misplaced 
patriotism which asks us to admire the Arthofastra as repre- 
senting the fine flower of Indian political thought It would, 
indeed, be melancholy if this were the best that India could 
show as against the Republic of Plato or the Politus of Aristotle, 
or even the common-sense and worldly wisdom of the author of 
the tract on the constitution of Athens, formerly ascribed falsely 
to Xenophon Certainly fantastic is the elaborate theory worked 
out by J. J Meyer in his translation, and in his treatise l/ber das 
IVesen der tndtschen Rechtssckriften wtd thr Verhaltms zu 
etnander und su Kautilya (1927) These works, produced in 
great difficulties, contain, amid much that is unsound and despite 
disconcerting changes of view, valuable contributions to our under- 
standing of Kautilya, and throw light on many of the obscure 
sides of Indian life But the main thesis of the author, who 
seeks to distinguish two sharply seveied streams of literature, 
the one Brahmanical, essentially concerned with magic, the other 
of the people, practical and legal, is clearly based on a false 
foundation. The effort to regard the Brahmins as something 
apart in Indian life is one of those delusions which may find 
sympathy in the non-Brahmanical classes in India and in 
Euiope, but which run counter to all that we know of Indian 
thought, which owes its life and strength to the Brahmins, not to 
warriors or rulers, still less to the commonalty. The efforts of 
the author' to establish that the Artha^astra was used by 
Yajhavalkya are certainly without weight , the evidence tends 
far more to show that the borrowing was the othei way. Not 
a single passage referred to really favours the priority of the 
Art/ia(dsira, but m several passages the obscurities of the 


W Ruben's defence of Jacobi*! date pp 346 ff ) is meffective. For 

Kalidasa's relation to the AtikapasirOf cf K Balasnbrahmanya Ayyar, POCIC. 1934, 
pp 3-16. 

^ po, 65. 69, 70, 71, 77, lai, 130, 133, *58-79. *79-90. ai3,ai6, a84, 290, 294, 399, 
300 
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Arthofostra can be readily understood by realizing that it was 
drawing from Yajnavalkya. Nor does Meyer attempt systemati- 
cally* to prove that Manu is later than the Artkofdstra, though 
on his theory of dates that text is more than a hundred years at 
least posterior to the Ari/tofostra. He has been as unable as 
the Indian supporters of Canakya’s^ authorship to explain the 
silence which the AriAafdsira observes regarding everything 
imperial and its absolute ignoring of the facts as to Pataliputra 
His further effort ' to prove the late date of the Gautama 
Dharmafdstra is in itself less open to objection, but his con- 
tentions are largely inconclusive* and do little more than piove, 
what has always been admitted, that our text of that Dharma- 
fastra has been considerably worked ovei The main principles 
of the development of the legal literature remain as they were 
formulated by Max Muller and Buhler, and further established 
by Oldenberg and Jolly Indeed, Meyer’s own view at present ® — 
his conclusions lack admittedly any great fixity — is that Bau- 
dhdyana and Apastatnba are pre-Buddhist, Vaststha belongs to 
the fourth century B. c , and Mamt may be ascribed rather nearer 
to 200 B. C than to A. D. aoo, there is, however, no tolerable 
proof of Vaststha’s posteriority to Apastamba, still less that 
Apastamba is pre-Buddhist in date Still less convincing again 
are Meyei's efforts’ to assign Narada to a period anterior to 
Manu and Yajnavalkya , if we take our present texts as the basis 
of argument, this is certainly out of the question , if we recon- 
struct originals for all three, we lose ourselves in idle conjectures 
which, like all guesses, merely obscure knowledge. For Ydjiia- 
valkya there may be noted an interesting effort ’ to reconstruct 
the original Smrti on the basis of comparison with parallel texts 
in the Agnt and the Garu4a Purdnas, It is very possible that 

’ What u said, e g p lii, is quite inconclusive, contrast IHQ ill 8ij 

* Jacobi (IHQ. iii 669-75) that Cinak/a and Vjsnugupta were distinct 

persons later confused with Kau^ilya Cintkya may be original, not CSnakya 

* See references at pp 417, 418 

* For a fnrtber argument a^ to Gautama^ later date* see Bata Krishna Ghosh, 
IHQ 111 607-xi 

^ Altind Rethitsckriftent p vii 

* Ibid , pp 8a-iZ4 

’ Hans Losch, Du Ydj^avalkyasmrti (1937) The Caru 4 a has a version of the 
Nidanastbana of the AstSngahrUaya and Aslingasamhitt' , J’estgabe Garbe^ pp 103 if 

silt h 2 * 
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the parts of the text dealing with Rajadharma and Vyavahara 
have been amalgamated with a text dealing with the topics of 
the Grhyasutras ; but it is vei y dubious if it is possible to recover 
the original form of the Smrti. It is, of course, easy to eliminate 
certain obviously late passages, such as those dealing with the 
Vinayaka- and Graha-9anti and the anatomical matter in Book iii, 
but the more radical analysis suggested is far less satisfactorily 
made out. 

Of auxiliary sciences architecture has at last received expert 
treatment from Professor Prasanna Kumar Acharya in his 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian Architecture} based 
on a new text and rendering of the Mdnasdra, for which the 
period of A JJ. 500-700 is suggested. Striking similarities between 
the pi cscriptions of the Manasara and Vitruvius aie unquestion- 
ably established. Unhappily, the deplorable condition of the 
text of the Samarahganasutradhara^ of Bhoja adds to the 
difficulty of valuing his remarks on architecture, town-planning, 
engineering, and the construction of lemarkable machines, pro- 
bably akin to the mechanical toys of the Middle Ages.® The 
Principles of Indian ^tlpa idslia, with the text of the Maya- 
idstra, by Phanindra Nath Bose, is also of value * Hawking 
figures in a fyainikafdstra by Rudradeva 

On the caily development of logic an interesting light has 
been thrown by Professor O Strauss’s demonstration from the 
Mahdbkdsya ’ that Patanjali was well acquainted with the doctrine 
of the causes familiar from the Samkhyakdrikd^ why things in 
themselves visible are sometimes not seen, and also had some 
knowledge of the theory of the syllogism — ^liow much, is not 
altogether certain. The evidence, however, is useful as supporting 
the view that our philosophical Sutras are essentially the outcome 
of a long period of development, and, whatever their date as we 
have them, contain doctrines much earlier in point of time. The 
effort to distinguish strata, though energetically puisued, leads to 
little that is certain. For instance, while we may readily believe 

* Oxford, 19*7 ff * GOb 1934-5 

* Onan of Story ^ ni 56 ff 

* A text and tmns. of a Qiifa Qastra are in print 

* I-estgabe Garhe^ pp 84-94 Sec aUo Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti, IHQ 

47Sff 

C Verse 7 , cf Caraka, butrasthana, ix 8 
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that the PUrvaminiansa and the Vedanta Sutras represent a long 
period of working over, it is by no means clear that we can 
deduce* from a remark of so late a writer as Sure^vara that 
Jaimini, the author of the Purvamimdnsa, also wrote a more 
philosophical Qariraka 5'»/ra,the first two Sutras of which corre- 
spond with those of the extant Vedanta Siitra. The fact that 
in these two Sutras, Purvamimdnsa and Vedanta, references are 
made both to Jaimini and Badarayana is best explained, not by 
assuming a number of Jaiminis and Badarayanas, but simply by 
recogniring that each text represents a long scholastic develop- 
ment and that the use of the names may not lepicsent the views 
of the authors in question any more accurately than do, for 
instance, those of the Christian Fathers or the Scholastics the 
doctrines of Aristotle, or those of the neo-Platonists those of 
Plato. Nothing, of course, conclusive can be adduced against 
the belief in many Jaiminis or Badaiayanas, and lecourse has 
recently been had * to the same device to explain the fact that 
Prabhakara sometimes appears in tiadition as later than Kumai ila, 
while his work as known to us shows no certain trace of such 
a relation. In this case the suggestion is pi obably needless. The 
much discussed question of Dignaga’s place in the history of 
Indian logic, in special his relation to Pra^astapada, has been 
furthered by Dr. Randle's edition of Dignaga's fragments ■* , it 
appears to me that Dignaga’s priority is still the more probable 
view, but this issue, as well as the important contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian philosophy by Professor M. Wallesei, Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Louis de la Vall& Poussin, S. Radhakiishnan, Das 
Gupta, O. Strauss, Masson Oursel, J. W Hauci, Ryukan Kimura, 
Kokileswar Sastri, Mahendranath Siicar, and others, must be 
reserved for discussion elsewhere. Y. Kanakura * has shown that 
the alleged interpolations in Qankara’s Bhasya arc known to 
Vacaspati Migra, while the date adopted by me ’ for ^ankara is 
supported by Jinavijaya’s pioof that Haribhadia, whom ^ankara 

’S K. Belvalkar, Ftslgabe Garbc, pp 163-70, /«rf Phtl Ktv , n I41-54 
ConirOf Nilakantha Sastri, lA 1 1^3 

^ Festgabe Jacobi fYi yj% What is haid in POCNf 1924, pp 475 ^, 

533 ff IS inconclnsivc 

* The Ny^apnxvefa is now published m GOS 3a (vol. 11) 

* Festgabe/acobZf^^ 381-5, on Anandajnana, cf p 383, n i 

^ IOC 11 612 
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used, falls in the period A. D 700-770 Mention, however, should 
be made of the controversy which has raged over the authorship 
of the Nyayapravefa, which is ascribed with equal confidence to 
Dignaga ' and to ^ahkarasvamin ‘ , a final judgement is difficult, 
and the matter has been dealt with by me at length in an article 
to appear elsewhere.^ It should also be noted that Piofessor 
Jacobi* has now admitted that the Nyaya Sfttra knows the 
Vijhanavada system, on the ground that the Sutra in iv 3. 36 
deals with a Vijhanavada tenet found in the Lankavatara ; I have 
already dealt with this suggestion,'’ and pointed out that it 
possesses no cogency. Professor Jacobi’s further suggestion that 
Vatsyayana knew Vasubandhu and may be placed c. 400 accords 
with the results adopted by me* on the score of other evidence. 
He criticizes the well-known attempt of S. C. Vidyabhusana to 
prove that Uddyotakara and Dharmakirti were contemporaries, 
on the ground that (i) Uddyotakara must have flourished 
a generation before Bana since he was known to Subandhu, and 
(a) Dharmakirti cannot have attained literary fame before Hiuen 
Tsang’s stay in India, since he ignores him as an author of 
standing These arguments are not conclusive, and it is quite 
possible that Subandhu, Bana, Uddyotakara, and Dharmakirti 
were moie or less contemporaries, this issue also will be dealt 
with elsewhere But Professor Jacobi renders it vciy probable 
that Dignaga, perhaps even Dharmakirti, was known to the well- 
known Manttnikkalat in Tamil.'' 

On the interesting issue of the effect of Indian philosophy on 
Schopenhauer and of the present importance of that philosophy 
for western thought refeience may be made to the FunfzeknUs 
Jahrbuch der Schopenhatier-Gesellschaft, 1938. An energetic 
polemic against the view of early influence of Indian on Greek 
philosophy has been delivered by Th. Hopfner,* which at least 

* Vidhnshekhara Uhattacharya, IHQ m ijia-60. 

* Tubianski, Bulltiui dc FAfademu dt tUSSK 1926, pp. 975 ff 

* IHQ. 1928. «ZII. V 305f. 

' tndim Lagic and Atmum, pp. 23! 

* Ibid , pp 27 f. 

’ 2 II V. 305 ; the NySjaymvtfa was nied m the Mammikhaha (p 309). On the 
vexed date of the Qangam Iitenture, cf K G. ^inlcar, JRAS. 1924, pp 664-7. 

* Orienf and gruchucke Philosopktt (1925) For a probably forged reference to 
Apollonius of Tyana in a Sanskrit text, see M Hiiiyanna, IHQ 11 413. 
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has the merit of showing the precaiiousness of the assumptions 
of such influence. Part of the ai^ument for Indian influence rests 
on the belief in early dates for the Indian schools of thought, and 
it is clear that there is great difficulty in arriving at definite con> 
elusions on this issue. Thus Professor Das Gupta' places the 
Lankavatara before A9vaghosa, but the text we have seems to 
know the Vijnanavada school and the barbarian inroads of 
e. A. D. 500. Much stress has of late been laid on the Samkhya 
philosophy,^ as it is presented in the Sarhhita of Caraka, but it 
seems to be overlooked that we have not the slightest proof that 
this or any special part of the text is really Cai aka’s.' 

Some light has been thiown by the discoveries of manuscripts 
in East Turkestan on the Bheda Saiuhtta.^ A paper manuscript 
with a fragment of the text, which can be assigned to the ninth 
century A D., suggests strongly that the text published fiom 
a single Telugu MS. presents a version of the Saihhita which has 
suffered alteration, a chapter on raktapUta in the Nidanasthana 
having been replaced by one on kasa. Another manuscript frag- 
ment, written on leather, from South Turkestan or Northern 
India, dating probably from the end of the second century A. D., 
say a hundred years before the manuscript of the Kalpandmandt- 
ttkd and fifty years after the manusciipt of A9vaghosa's plays, is 
of inteiest, as it preserves a tradition of a doctrine of eight or ten 
rasaji as opposed to the six which Caraka and Su9ruta recognize, 
and which are generally accepted in Indian medicine. It is 
possible that we here have a trace of an older medical system, 
which was ultimately superseded by the system of Atreya, on 
which the work of Caraka is based. 

The vexed issue of the indebtedness of Arabia and Europe to 
India for the numerical system has been reconsidered by Sukumar 
Ranjan Das,^ who has dealt at length with Dr Kaye's views. 


^ Htit of Indian Phil , 1 380 

^ Ibid ^ 1 sSof , 323iT, 

* Cf. Hoernle, WrrAiv/ Gtsch d Moditin^x* 30 fT., Jolly, Munich Catal,^ p. 48 
The list of Tantrayoktib in vui is, ofeoune, by Dfdhabala, who again used the 
Uttaiatantra of Sa9ruta , Kaben, lestgabc Jacobi^ pp. 354-7 

* H Ltiders, Festgabe Garbe, pp 148 ft , for the doubtful character of Caraka*t 
text^ see also pp ]54f 

* IHQ It 97 - 130 , ill. 356-75 See also D. E Smith, HuL of Math , vol 11, 

cfa. 11. * 
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Some of the evidence adduced is clearly inconclusive The 
Arthofastra knows (ii. 7) an elaborate system of keeping accounts, 
but its date cannot be assumed as the fourth century B. c., nor 
does in any case the keeping of accounts imply any definite 
system of the use of numerals similar to that attested for the 
sixth century A. D.' References to boys learning reckoning 
{samkhyana) ® are equally inconclusive, and the date of the Lalt- 
tavtstara is very uncertain. But the use of fiinya in the Chandas- 
sutra of Pingala ^ must be accorded due weight, and the Indian 
hypothesis has gained strength from the new investigations 
accorded to it But certainty is unattainable, and it may be 
observed that, while the identification of Puliga with Paulus of 
Alexandi la is merely conjectural, it is not sufRcicnt to dispose 
of it by pointing out that Puli9a was an authority on astronomy, 
Paulus on astrology, for wc have nothing to show that the latter 
did not deal with astronomy, as would be natural enough in 
a piofessed astrologer* 

On the question of the origin of Sanskrit no conclusive evidence 
has been lecently adduced. Professor Hcrtcl’s conviction of the 
late date of the Rgveda and of Zoroaster is not likely to secure 
general acceptance, despite its ingenuity noi is a recent and not 
less ingenious effort “ to show that the Aryans lived for a time 
together under strong Mitanni inilucnces and only turned 
definitely east, to bieak up into Indians and Iranians, after the 
Mitanni dib&cle in the middle of the fourteenth century B C. 
The deductions drawn from ccitain terms, and from the similarity 
of (Jiva to the Himmcls-und Wettergott of Asia Minor, whose 
name in Mitanni was Tesup, and of Paivat! to the Great Mother 
of Asia Minor, Hepa in Mitanni, and from the syllabic Brahmi 
script, are all suggestive, but without probative force Very 
interesting and worthy of serious consideration in the field of 

‘ The Sumerians {c ^ooo h c ) and the ligyptiws had elaborate systems of Account- 
keeping; , sie D E Smith , cj Math y\ 

^ AfthofSstray i 5, 1 altiavtUara, x 15 

* viii 29! , Weber, IS viii 169, 444 ff* It must be noted that this part is not 
probably earl), and is not to be assigned to the 2nd cent n C (I HQ 111 374) 

* On the kttus and their influence on men's fites, see Ballalasena’s Adbhuiatagara 
(1 2th cent ), and J \on Negelein, festgab< Jacobty pp 440 ff , festgabe GarbCy pp 47- 
53 - 

* On Zoroaster's date cf Keith, IHQ m 683-9 

* W, Porzig, ZII V 265-80. 
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comparative philol(^y are the arguments recently adduced by 
Professor Max Walleser ^ to refute the at present accepted theory 
regarding the merger in Sanskrit of the three vowels ae o into a, 
and to show that Sanskiit preserved as late as the seventh 
century A. D. the labio-velar consonants. One point is of special 
interest, as it conhims a view in which I differ from Professor 
Liebich,* the question of the priority of the TatUtriya Prattf&khya 
to Panini ; it is made most probable that the distinction between 
d and a as connected with the openness of the former and the 
closed character of the latter vowel was not noted by the Rk or 
Taittiriya Prattf&khyas but by the Atharva Prdttfdk/tya, the 
Vajasaneyt Prattfdkhya, and Panini. Licbich’s ai gument against 
the priority of the TatUtriya Prattfdkhya to Panini rests merely 
on the identity of certain Sutras in both texts and the use of 
pragraha {ox pregrhya. The latter appears to give no possible 
indication of relative position in time , it may be a local variant, 
which accords with other evidence as to the provenance of the 
text , the former fact is most naturally explained by the certainty 
that Panim’s work embodies much earlier material, which was 
made use of also by the Prati9akhya, unless Panini simply is the 
debtor to the Prati9akhya. 

In an exhaustive analysis of Yaska’s etymologies ' Dr Hannes 
SkOld has suggested that certain of the suggested derivations are 
only explicable on the ground that Yaska was familiar with and 
used a Middle Indian (Prakrit) speech Beside this suggestion 
may be placed the opinion recently expressed by Professor H. 
Liiders,* that the language of A9oka’s Chancery was ‘ eine Art 
Hochsprache ’, while the actually spoken speech was much further 
advanced and probably had reached the stage represented in the 
literary Prakrits, though it is candidly admitted that the latter 
point cannot be said yet to have been established. Nor, it may 
be added, are Skold's proofs regarding Yaska free from much 
doubt. But the more impoitant is.sue is whether the matter is 
really to be viewed in the light suggested, of a contrast between 
actually spoken language and a Hochsprache. It is rather, it 
appears to me, a matter of class speeches , Yaska spoke Sanskrit 

^ ZII. V 193-303 , Zur Attssprache des Sanskrit und Tibeltschtn (1926^ 

^ lur Emfuhrtmg tn die tndische emhtimische SpraehwuHnselia/tt 11 47 

* The Ntrukia^ pp. isSff * /J 1 v 359. 
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much as he wrote it, and the officials of A^oka equally conversed 
in a speech essentially similar to that in which they wrote, while 
contemporaneously lower classes of the population spoke in 
dialects which were far further advanced in phonetic change. It 
is clear that the Aryan invaders succeeded in imposing their 
speech on many of the earlier inhabitants of the country, and 
there is no cogent argument to refute the natural belief that 
strange Prakritic forms, such as we find sporadically even in the 
Rgveda, when not mere later corruptions are often loan-words 
from class dialects with which the speakers of the more con- 
servative form of speech were in contact. The influence of lower 
speech-forms was doubtless of increasing importance, since it 
evoked the elaborate grammatical studies summed up in the 
Astadhyayi, testifying to the anxiety of the priests to preserve 
the Bh^a from corruption, and Patanjah's insistence’ on the 
evils of barbarisms doubtless proves their occurrence But there 
seems no ground for conceiving of the position as one in which 
the priests used a formal language only in their business, and 
discarded it for a tiue vernacular m daily life. There seems 
a very fair analogy with the standaid English of the higher 
classes of society in this country, the East-end curate's true 
vernaciilai is standard English, though he ought to be able to 
adapt his speech to the comprehension of the dockers if he works 
at a mission, and a landowner’s true vernacular is that which he 
habitually uses in his own circle, not that in which he talks 
familiarly to his farm workers or villagers of the old type, whose 
dialect often is as different from standard English as an old 
Prakrit from Sanskrit. The presence of many Sanskritized ver- 
sions of Prakrit terms, to which Zachariae’ has suggested an 
interesting addition in the teim protha,^ is a perfectly natural 
phenomenon where higher and lower speeches exist contem- 
poraneously in the same community, apart altogether from the 
further possibilities of speech mixture due to the development 

* So already Kat)a)ana, VarttiLa is on Pinmi, i 3 (» SLold's effort (lA. Iv. 
181 ff) to prove Panini older than the Rk PrStt^akhya cannot be accepted, for the 
reasoot g^iven by B Liebich, Zur Etnfithning m dtt tnd etnhttm Spmekunssenuhafty 
H 30 f. 

* Zll V 338-31, 

* A ‘variant for pantham in the verae cited (from Bha^ya on Panini, i 4. 56) below, 

p 46 for the idea cf iv. (ed Cappeller), p 48 
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of local as well as class dialects. At any rate arguments used to 
deny vernacular character to Sanskrit are quite adequate to prove 
the same hypothesis standard English, which unquestionably 
is a true vernacular ’ 

Moreover, the fact that Sanskiit was thus regularly used in 
conversation by the upper classes, court circles eventually 
following the example of the Brahmins in this regard, helps to 
explain the constant influence exercised by the higher form of 
speech on the vernaculars which reveals itself tnUr aim in the 
constant influx of Tatsamas, words whose phonetic state runs 
counter to the tendencies of the vernacular It is quite impossible 
to explain this phenomenon adequately by the theory of borrowing 
from literature only ; those who adapted the vernaculars for the 
purpose of writing in any form or literal y composition were 
doubtless in constant touch with circles in which Sanskrit was 
actually in living use. Doubtless, important changes to the dis- 
advantage of Sanskrit as a spoken language resulted from the 
Mahomedan invasions, which culminated in the substitution of 
a new speech in official use at the courts of Mahomedan rulers, 
but for the period from A D. 300 up to i zoo, dealt with in this 
work, there is little evidence of any fundamental change in the 
extent or character of the use of Sanskrit , the same impression 
is given by the KdmasUtra, perhaps c 400, the Kdvyatmmansa 
of Raja^ekhara (c. 900), and Bilhana (c 1 1 00) 

On the vital chionological issue of Kaniska’s date certainty 
has not yet been achieved , a case for A. D 128-9 as the initial 
year of his era * has been made out, while his death in Khotan is 
assigned to 15a ^ This places him half a century after a D 78, 
and it can only be said at present that the new dating, while it 
has many mci its, none the less leaves unexplained difficulties. 


^ An interesting loan«word is suggested lo kampana or kampana (below, p 170) 
by B Liebich {Fesfgaie Stmthirg, pp 930-3) who sees m it a derivative of campus^ 
Liebich has a most amubing note (ZIL v 153-63) showing how in PaMcaiantrat 1. 7 
(below, p 357) the ongmal version hu a bug, not a flea, but the latter was lotrodiiccd 
by Burt5e*s version. BurzSe’s alleged narrative is suspected by Sir E Denison Rots 
{jDcean af Story, v pp vff , BSOS iit 443), bnt the existence of a Pahlavi rendering, 
which alone is of importance to Indologists, is not questioned 

* W h van Wijk, Aeta Onentalta, v. 168 ff. 

* S Konow, IHQ 111 651-6. The conclusions of this article are /ar from 
certain 
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The affairs of Harsa have recently been considered once more,* 
with the usual indecisive results. 

The necessity of economy of space, no less than the meagre 
resources of the Library of a University perforce incurious of 
Oriental Letters, has necessitated the reduction of bibliographical 
references to a minimum, but I have, I trust, passed over nothing 
of permanent value , as in my Rebgton and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upantshads, I have omitted such work as seems to 
display mere ingenuity or unscientifically to revive ancient errors. 
Specific acknowledgements will be found in the notes *, a more 
general debt is due to the historians of literature and the editors of 
anthologies, and I tender grateful thanks to Professors Macdonell, 
Peterson, Thomas, Weber, Oldenberg, von Schroeder, and Winter- 
nitz. By devoting special attention to matters of style and 
literary form I have endeavoured to avoid dealing at length with 
issues already effectively discussed by my predecessors. In my 
short sketch of Classical Sanskrit Literature, written in 1922 for 
The Heritage of India Series, I have anticipated many of the 
views which here are set out in detail and supported by further 
argument. 

I have to express my most sincere appreciation of the willing- 
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SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND APABHRAIS'CA 
I The Origin of Sanskrit 

S OMETIME in the course of the second millennium B.C. 

Indo-European tribes occupied, in varying degrees of com- 
pleteness, vast areas in Iran, Asia Minor, and north-west India' 
The problems of their movements and affiliations are still far 
from solution, but on linguistic grounds we postulate a group 
conveniently styled Aryan, whose speech can be regarded as 
the ancestoi of the speeches of India and Iran. Of these 
Indian speeches® our oldest evidence is the Rgveda, and the 
language of this great collection of hymns is obviously a hieratic 
and conventional one. It testifies to the cultivation of sacred 
poetry by rival families of piiests among many distinct tribes 
during a considerable period of time, and in various localities. 
Some of the hymns weie doubtless composed in the Punjab, 
others in the legion which in the Biahmanas is recognized as the 
home of the Kuius and Pahcalas, tribes representing the con- 
solidation of units familiar to us in the ligveda It is even 
claimed that Book vi is the poetry of the period befoie the tribes 
enteied India proper, though the contention is still implausible 
That, under these circumstances, the speech of the Rgveda 
should show dialectic mixture is only to be expected, and, despite 
the great difficulties involving the attempt to discriminate, some 
piogiess is possible towaids detei mining the characteristics of 
the dialect which lies at the basis of the Rgveda It was marked 
by the open pronunciation of intei vocalic dk, bh, d, and dh as 
/, and /// , by the change of I into r , and by the intrusion of 
the pronominal instrumental plural termination ebhis into the 


' Cf Keitli, KeUpoH and 2 '*htlosophy of the }>aS7»Chap I 

* Cf \N ackernagel, Alttnd Cramm y pp ixA* , 11 Reichelt, Feitzckrxft Strext' 
(1934), pp 338 ff , Macdon«ll, Vedtc Cramr/uir {itjio) , Meillet, IF xxx\ 
lioff f JA. 1910, 11 184 f Milan^es J dvt, p 30, Grammont, MSL six tS 4 ^ t 
Bloch, Formation de la lattgue mat at he S K Chatterji, Bengali (1926) 

B 2 
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nominal declension. Borrowings from other dialects can here 
and there be confidently asserted ; in some cases the forms thus 
found may be regarded as of equal age with those of the ^gveda, 
as in the case of words in I and Jajjhati, with jjh in lieu of kf for 
Aryan gSk, but in other instances we find forms* which are 
phonetically more advanced than those normal in the ^gveda, 
and attest loans either from tribes whose speech had undergone 
more rapid change, perhaps as the result of greater admixture 
with non-Aryan elements, or from lower classes of the population. 
Thus we have irregular cerebrals as in kata beside krta, kata be- 
side karia , ch for ps in krchra ; jyiatdy in jyotis ; i for f in 
(tthtra , busa for brga, and many other anomalous forms To 
localize these dialects is in the main impossible ; the rhotacism 
of the Rgveda accords with its western origin, for the same 
phenomenon is Iranian. The use of I is later a sign of eastern 
connexion, and in one stereotyped phrase, sure duhtti, we per- 
haps find e for az, as in the eastern Prakrit. 

From the language of the Rgveda we can trace a steady 
development to Classical Sanskrit, through the later SamhitSs 
and the Brahmanas The development, however, is of a special 
kind , it IS not the spontaneous growth of a popular speech un- 
hampered by tradition and unregulated by grammatical studies. 
The language of the tribes whose priests cherished the hymns of 
the Rgveda was subject doubtless to all the normal causes of 
speech change, accentuated in all likelihood by the gradual 
addition to the community of non-Aryan elements as the earlier 
inhabitants of the north, Munda or Dravidian tribes, fell under 
their control * But, at least in the upper classes of the population, 
alteration was opposed by the constant use of the sacred language 
and by the study devoted to it Parallels to such restricted 
evolution are not hard to find ; the history of the Greek Koine, 
of Latin from its fixation in the first century B. C., and of modern 
English, attests the power of literature to stereotype. In India 

^ In some caseSi no doubt, forms have been altered in transorisston 

* Cf \V, Petersen, JAOS.‘xxxii, 414-38, Michelson, JAOS xxxni 145-9, Keitb, 
Cami /list I/tdta, 1 109 ff Common sense lenden Dravidian and Muo^a influences 
inevitable, though proof may be difficnU , Pizyluski, MSL xxii 305 if , BSL. xxiv, 
130 , 35 ^ 41 , XXV. 66 fl , Bloch, XXV. I ff. , L6yj,JA cem 1-56 Przyluski endeavours 
to prove Austroasiatic influence on culture , JA« cev loi ff. , ccviii 1 ff ; BSL xxvi. 
98 flf Cf Poussin, Indo-europkmy pp. 198 fl., Chatterji, i lyoff, 199. 
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the process was accentuated by the remarkable achievements of 
her early grammarians whose analytical skill far surpassed any- 
thing achieved until much later in the western world. In the 
normal life of language a constant round of destruction and 
reconstruction takes place; old modes of expression disappear 
but new are invented , old distinctions of declension and con- 
jugation are wiped out, but new differentiations emerge. In 
Sanskrit the grammarians accepted and carried even farther than 
did contemporary vernaculars the process of the removal of 
irregularities and the disuse of variant forms, but they sanctioned 
hardly any new formations, producing a form of expression well 
ordered and purified, worthy of the name Sanskrit which the 
RamSyana first accords to it. The importance of the part played 
by religion in preseiving accuracy of speech is shown by the 
existence of a special form of sacrifice, the Sarasvati, which was 
destined to expiate errors of speech during the sacrifice, and in 
the Mahabhasya of Patahjali (150 B.C.) it is recorded that there 
were at one time seers of great knowledge who in their ordinary 
speech were guilty of using the inaccurate yar va ms tar va nak 
for yad vS nos tad va nak, but who, while sacrificing, were 
scrupulously exact. 

The influence of the grammarians, whose results weie summed 
up in Panini's Aftddkyayi, probably in the fourth century B.C., 
is seen in the rigid scheme of euphonic combination of the words 
within the sentence or line of verse. This is clearly artificial, 
converting a natural speech tendency into something impossibly 
rigid, and, as applied to the text of the Rgveda, often ruining the 
metrical effect. Similar rigidity is seen in the process which sub- 
stitutes in many cases y and v for the ly and uv of the earlier 
speech. Dialectic influence may be traced in the recognition of 
/ in many words in lieu of r, and a certain distinction between the 
dialect which underlies the Rgveda and that of Panini is revealed 
by the absolute ignoring by the latter of the substitution of / and 
/A for d and dh} Otherwise the chief mark of progress is the 
grdwth of the tendency to cerebralization, possibly under 
Dravidian influence. 

In morpholi^y there was elimination of double forms , a as a 
variant for ena in the instrumental singular of a stems disappeared, 

^ CC LtiderSi Feitsektift Woskcniagely pp 394 ff 
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a and a yielded to au in the dual, asas to as, a to ant, ebhts to 
ats, am to anam in the plural ; m alone is permissible in the 
locative singular of an stems , the effective distinction of root and 
derivative stems in i disappears ; the intrusion of weak forms 
into the place of strong and vice versa is banished , the irregular 
vas of the vocative of vant stems is abandoned, and by eliminating 
the nommsitive jfvvam and ablative the pronominal declen- 
sion is harmonized with the simplicity of the three forms of the 
nominal. Similaily, in verbal foims the variant mast in the first 
pluial active is laid aside, the e of the third singular middle 
yields to te, dhva in the second plural to dkvam, and forms in 
r in the third pluial are confined to the perfect and the root gi, 
in the imperative dhvat is diopped, and dht is no longer peimitted 
to rival kt in the second person. Far more important is the 
laying aside of the subjunctive, whose functions were felt to be 
adequately perfoi med by the optative, save in so far as a com- 
plete set of foims was made up for the imperative by utilizing 
the first persons Even in the optative the wealth of forms is 
seriously diminished, only the piesent and a specialized precative 
beingallowed The rich variety of infinitives is steadily lessened ; 
the final result allows only that in turn, while of the gerunds that 
in tv& supersedes tvl and tvaya. Against these losses can be set 
little more than the development of two forms of periphi asis, the 
future middle in take, and the peifect ‘ composed of a nominal 
accusative form with the auxiliaries hr, bhu, or as, the extended 
use of gerundives in tavya and aniya, the creation of a perfect 
active participle in tavant, the invention of a new third singulai 
aorist passive as in adayist, and the development of tertiary vei bal 
forms. 

In some of these losses Sanskrit keeps pace with popular 
speech, but the evidence is conclusive against ascnbing too much 
weight to this fact. While such categories as the dual of noun and 
verb alike, the middle, and the past tenses, practically vanished 
from popular speech, Sanskrit rigidly retains them. On the 
other hand it rejects irregularities which popular speech permitted 
to survive, such as the d of the instrumental singular and nomina- 
tive plural neuter of a stems, the dsas of the masculine plural, the 

’ On changes in the nse of verbal fonns see L. Renon, La valtur du parfait dans 
Us hjtmnts vidiquts (192$), pp 188 ff 
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form gonant, the pronominal plurals astne and yu^nte, the short 
forms ySt and tat, and verbal forms in r. Traces of the sub- 
junctive, the infinitive in fave, the aorist akar, the instrumental 
in ebhts exist in Prakrit, but are banned in Sanskrit. On the 
other hand, although P£nini recognizes fully the Vedic accent, it 
can hardly be doubted that already by his time in actual speech 
in many regions it had yielded in part to an expiratory accent. 
The tendency to such a result is already visible in the Rgveda, 
where duhtta by the testimony of the metre must at times be 
read dhiti, comparable with Pali dhit& , ‘ the weakening of bh 
and dk to h occurs there normally after unaccented syllables,* 
and the curious mode of notation of the accent in the Qatapatha 
Brakmana has with some ground been ascribed to a stage of 
transition from the musical to the expiratory accent • 

We must not, however, exaggerate the activity of the gram- 
marians to the extent of suggesting with some writers that 
Classical Sanskrit is an artifiaal creation, a product* of the 
Brahmins when they sought to counteract the Buddhist creation 
of an artistic literature in P3li by recasting their own Prakiitic 
speech with the aid of the Vedic language. It is, in point of 
fact, perfectly obvious that there is a steady progress through 
the later Sainhit^, the Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads. and that the Bhasa, the spoken language of Panini’s 
grammar, is closely related to, though not identic with, the 
language of the Brahmanas and the older Upanisads Nor in 
point of fact does Classical Sanskrit present the appearance of an 
artificial product , simplified as it is in comparison with the 
redundant luxury of the Vedic texts, it yet presents no artificial 
symmetry, but rather admits exceptions in bewildering profusion, 
showing that the grammarians were not creators, but were en- 
gaged in a serious struggle to bring into handier shape a rather 
intractable material. 

* Luders, KZ xlix 336 f 

* Wackemagely Gramm 353 f. 

* Leamann, KZ xzxi 33 f 

* Hoernle and Grierson, Bihdri 3sff , Senart, JA« sdi 8y viii siSfT. 

Contrast FranWe, S, Bet/r,, xvii 86, Boxwell, TraHs Phil Sot 18S5-7, pp 656 ff. 
Poussin {Indo-euro^tm f pp 191 IT.) stresses the literary character of Sanskrit 
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2. The Character and Extent of the Use of Sanskrit 

We have seen that the Sanskrit of the grammarians is 
essentially a legitimate development from the Vedic speech ; it 
remains to consider the extent of its use, in the time of Papini 
ahd later. In examining the matter it is essential to remember 
the social conditions of India. In Britain to-day the varieties of 
English spoken and written are complex and numerous ; in 
India, where caste, clan, and racial distinctions were far more 
prominent and important, linguistic facts were far more com- 
plicated still. What is clear' is that Sanskrit represents the 
language of Brahmanical civilization, and the extent of that 
civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion 
had to face competition from new faiths, in special Buddhism 
and Jainism, from the fifth century B C The Buddhist texts 
themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the 
predominance of Brahmanism, the Buddha is represented as 
attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting merit in place of birth as the 
hall-mark of the true Brahmin. The public religious rites and 
the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and 
education was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly 
confirm the Brahmanical principle that instruction of the people 
(lokafaktt) was the duty of Brahmins, and the tales of the 
Jatakas* show young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins 
but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children of the 
people, Vai9yas, seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin 
teachers Sanskrit was the language of science, not merely 
grammar, prosody, astronomy, phonetics, etymology, but doubt- 
less also of more magic arts, such as the physiognomy and 
demonology recorded in the Buddhist texts and confirmed by 
the inclusion of magic, Sarpajanavidya, and Devajanavidya in the 
list of the subjects taught by the Brahmin to the people given 
in the Qatapatha Brahmana* The same text* mentions also 

’ Ihomas, JRAS. 1904, pp 465!! ’ fick, Steta/t Gludtrung, p. 131 

’ XIII 4 3 9 ff 

* II 5 6 8. Cf Brhttdaranyaka Upamsai, 11 4 10, iv i 2,3 ii ; ChanJtgya, 
VII I 3, Faddegoo, Act Or iv 4 (1,133. Vakovakya perhaps denotes the 
ditloguei which develop into philosophy 
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AnugSsanas, Vidyas, VSkovakya, Itih^, Parana, GSthas, and 
Nara5ansis, and the continuity of tradition is attested by the 
Makabhatya'^ which includes under the range of Sanskrit speech 
the four Vedas with their Ahgas and Rahasyas, the VSkovakya, 
ItihSsa, Furana, medicine. The Apvaldyana Gfkyasutra,* pro- 
bably not far removed from Panini in date, repeats in the main 
the list of the fata^ai/ta, but adds Sutras, Bhasyas, Bh&rata, 
Mahdbhdrata, and the works of the Dharmacaiyas. Other 
sciences such as those of the bow, music, architecture, and 
politics are recoided in the Makabharata^ and, so far as they 
were in the hands of the Biahmins, we need not doubt that 
Sanskrit here also had its place. 

These facts are not in dispute, and the predominance of San- 
skrit in the sphere in question remained unchallenged until the 
Mahomedan invasions brought a new literary language into 
prominence. The evidence indicates clearly that Sanskrit must 
have been in constant use as a means of teaching and performing 
religious duties among the Brahmins at least It has been 
denied that it was really even their vernacular in the time of 
Panini, and a fort%or% later, but the evidence for this view is 
unsatisfactory PSiniini has rules ‘ which are meaningless for any- 
thing but a vernacular, apart fiom the fact that the term Bhasa 
which he applies to the speech he teaches has the natural sense 
of a spoken language. Thus the doubling of consonants is ex- 
pressly forbidden in passionate speech, as in the term of abuse 
putrddmi applied to a cruel mother, he prescribes the use of 
prolongation in the case of calling from a distance, in greeting, 
question, and reply, he gives information on the teiminology of 
dicing and the speech of herdsmen , he cites expressions redolent 
of real daily life. Indeed, it is the grammarians alone who 
preserve for us such usages as the repetition of the second 
person imperative followed by the present indicative to express 
intense action : khada kkadett khadatt, ' eagerly he eats ’, whence 
we have in colloquial Marathi kha khd kkato , other populai uses 
are udarapuram bhunkte, ' he eats filling his belly ’ ; dandadandi 
kefakegt , ' a struggle in which sticks are brandished and hair is 

1 i 9 * i« 3 I, ^ I Cf Utgikar, POCP. 1919,11.4611. 

’ Hopkins, Cnaf pp, i iff 

* Wackemtgel, i, p zlui , Bhandarkar, JBRAS. xvi 330 
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pulled ’ , atra khadataittodatd vartate, 'eat and enjoy’ is the rule 
liere , jahistambo 'yam, 'he is one who says “stiike the sheaves 
of corn ’’ They record also the parenthetical use * of manye, 
' I think ’ , the humorous apacasi, ‘ you’re no cook ' ; and authorize 
such quaint forms ‘ as yamakt, ‘1 go ’. The elaborate rules 
regarding the accent reflect also actual speech 

Conflrmatoiy evidence can also be adduced from the references 
of Yaska, Panini, and Katyayana to particular usages of the 
northeiners and the eastern peoples, Katyayana also recognizes 
as a matter of notoriety the existence of local variations, which 
Patanjali ilkistiatcs by reference to the practice of the Kambojas, 
Surastras, Pracyamadh5ra8, &c. Here too may be mentioned 
the references of Katyayana and Patanjali to changes in usage 
after Panini’s time, as when the former* finds fault with Paiiini 
for not giving nauia as well as ndman as the vocative, for not 
mentioning that pronominal forms are permitted in the masculine 
as well as in the feminine singular of dvttiya and trtlya, and 
for allowing only the feminines upadhyayt, dryS, kfatrtyd, and 
mdtuldni Patafljali shows us that in his time participial phrases 
had superseded the second person perfects such as tera, usa,peea, 
a fact specially characteristic of a genuine living speech.* 

Further information of a precise character is incidentally given 
us by Patanjali.* He insists that grammar does not exist to 
create words, but to make clear what are correct uses, in 
ordinary life {lake) a man thinks of a thing and uses the appro- 
priate word without going to a grammar ; the words of Sanskrit 
are of ordinary life (lauktka) We find a grammarian and 
a charioteer {suta) engaged m a discussion conducted in Sanskrit, 
and the latter has decided opinions of his own on the etymology 
of his designation and on that of the term prdjxtr, driver. The 
norm of speech is that of the ^istas, and these are people who 
speak correct Sanskrit without special tuition , the purpose of 
grammar is to enable us to recognize who are Qisfas, and thus to 

' As in Pall , FrankCf ZDMG xIyi 31 if. 

* Keith, JRAS 1915, pp ^oa ff 

* Mruita, 11 2 , T 5, MaAdhhd^a, 1 9 » y 8 on vii 3 

^ hhandarkar, JBRAS xvi 273. Cf Macdonel!, yitdtc Grammar, p 307, n s. 

* Bloch, MbL. xiV 97 , L Reaon, La valaurdu parfaxt, p 189 

* VI 3* <<>9> Bhandarkar, jBKAS zvi 334 ff Gnerson (JRAS i904,pp 479 ff) 
munndentands the passage to mean that Cts^as reqnixe to be taught Sansknt. 
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apply to them to find the correct form of such terms as pr^odarOy 
which do not fall under the ordinary rules of grammar. The 
Qistas are further defined as Brahmins of Aryavarta, the region 
south of the Himalayas, north of Pariyatra, east of the Adarga, 
west of the Kalakavana, who are not greedy, who do good dis- 
interestedly, and who store only so much grain as a pot can 
hold. Other persons may make errors, thus they may pro- 
nounce sasa for (a(a, paldsa for patSfa, manjaka for mawaka , 
or they may commit graver errois by using incorrect forms 
(apagabda) such as kasi for krst, dist for drgi, gavi, goni, gota, 
gopotdltkd for gaus, or even verbal forms such as anapayait ‘ for 
ajnapayatt, vattati for variate, and vaddhatt for vardhate. But 
from the ^istas they could acquire the accurate forms. This 
suggests a close parallel to modern conditions in England, where 
an upper educated class sets the norm to all those in lower social 
classes , the speech of that class is clearly a living language, and 
Sanskrit was so in much th^ same sense The standard com- 
parison of Latin in the Middle Ages is somewhat unsatisfactory , 
in the earlier period of the use of Sanskrit it is clear that it was 
much more closely similar to the speech of the lower classes in 
its numerous varieties than was Latin in medieval Europe. 
Comparison of Sanskrit with the dialects of the inscriptions of 
A9oka IS significant in this regard ; their differences are not 
essential nor such as to hinder mutual comprehension, and could 
easily be paralleled in English speech to-day. 

Moreover, the conclusions thus attained aie directly supported 
by the evidence of the drama, in which Brahmins and kings and 
other persons of high station and education use Sanskrit, while 
inferior characters employ some form of Prakrit It has been 
attempted to argue against this view on the score that the drama 
was originally in Piakrit, and that Saiiskiit was introduced only 
when It became essentially the general language of culture. But 
this contention ignoies the fact that on one side at least the 
drama is closely connected with the epic in Sanski it , Bhasa, 
indeed, has one drama without Prakiit, and there is little of it in 
his other dramas based on the epic Nor was the Sanskrit 

1 So Afolu’s Bnhmagm mscr. i , vadhalt t.the niual nngle consonant is merely 
graphic , ClI i, p lix , Grierson's argament (JRAb 1915, p 22S) from the writing of 
other conjanett la clearly untenable) occurs in Uclhi-Topia, iv 20 
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unintelligible in early times at least to the audience, which might 
be one including persons of quite humble rank; the NStyafSstra 
expressly lays it down that the Sanskrit is to be such as is easily 
intelligible to every one The denial that realism was ever 
aimed at in the use of langu^e by the characters in the drama 
is negatived by the facts ; the Prakrits used by the dramatists 
show a steady advance from those of A(vaghosa through those 
of Bhasa to the dialects of Kalidasa, who introduced to the stage 
the MahSrutri which, earlier unimportant, had won fame in India 
as the medium of erotic lyric.* The evidence of A9vaghosa is of 
special value, for it attests the fact that about A. D loo the stage 
tradition was so firmly in favour of the use of Sanskrit by the 
persons of the highest rank that he adopted it in his plays 
despite their Buddhist theme, and despite the fact that the 
Buddha himself, according to tradition, had forbidden the 
employment of Sanskrit as the medium for preserving his 
sayings.* 

The extent to which Sanskrit was used or understood is 
further attested by the epics. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
now to do more than mention the implausible conjecture * which 
ascribes the writing of the epics in Sanskrit to some period after 
the Christian era and sees in them translations from some 
Prakrit. The silence of antiquity on this vast undertaking is 
inexplicable, and it is incredible that the translation should have 
taken place at a period when Buddhism was triumphant and 
Brahminism comparatively depressed. The language itself has 
a distinctive character which renders the idea of translation 
absurd , * we have in Buddhist literature of the so-called Gatha 
type abundant evidence of the results produced by efforts to 
Sanskntize, and the arguments which are adduced to establish 
the reality of translation would suffice to prove that Vedic texts 
were likewise translations. Moreover, there is conclusive evidence 
that Panini ° knew a Mahabkarata or at least a Bharatan epic in 
Sanskrit, and that the bulk of the Ramayana^ was composed 


’ Keith, Sanskrit Dtama, pp 72(1, 85 6f, 121 f, 140, 155 
' i ullavaggtt, V. 33 I , Keiih, IHQ 1 501. 

' Gnenon, lA xxiii 52 , Barth, RHK xxvii 28S. 

* Jacobi, Samiyam, p. 117 , ZDMC xItiu. 4079 , Keith, JRAS 1906, pp 2flf, 

• Hopkins, Great Eptc, p 385. • Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 318 ff 
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long before A9oka. Now, though the Brahmins made the ^ics 
largely their own, they were not the earliest composers of this 
form of literature, and the fact is attested in the simpler, more 
careless, language which shows indifference to many of the refine- 
ments of Brahmanical speech. Panini ignores these deviations 
from his norm ; it was no part of his aim to deal with the speech 
current outside the hieratic circle, and in the epic speech we 
have doubtless the form of language used by the Ksatriyas and 
the better educated of the Vai^yas during the period when the 
poems took shape. Both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
are, it must be remembered, essentially aristocratic ; they corre- 
spond to the Iliad and the Odyssey, and like them became the 
objects of the deep interest of wider circles In recent times, no 
doubt, the epics have been unintelligible to the audience, to 
whom interpretation has been requisite, though delight is still 
felt in the sound of the sacred language. But this doubtless was 
not the case in older times , we must postulate a long period 
when the epic was fairly easily intelligible to large sections of 
the people 

Doubtless, as time went on, the gulf between Sanskrit and the 
languages of the day became more and more marked, even 
between the epic language and that of the Brahmin schools there 
were diffeiences to which express reference is made in the 
Ratnayatfa,^ and both the practice of the dramas and such 
passages as that in Kalidasa’s Kitmarasambkava* in which 
Saiasvatl addi esses ^iva and his bride, the one in Sanskrit, the 
other in Piakiit, attest dialectic differences based on rank, sex, 
and locality. In a sense doubtless Sanskrit came more and more 
to resemble Latin in the Middle Ages, but, like Latin, its vitality 
as the learned speech of the educated classes was unimpaired, 
and it won victoiies even in fields which were at first hostile to 
it.® The medical textbook current under the name of Caraka 
tells us that Sanskrit was used in discussions in the medical 
schools of the day. A work of very different character, the 
K&mas&tra of Vatsyayana, bids its man of fashion in his con- 

* V 30. lyf , IV .3. aSf , 11. 91. la, »il 36. 44, Jacobi, RamiyaHa,f 115 Cf. 
Hopkins, Grtat Epie^ p 364 

* VII 87. 

’ Cf Jacobi, Setmtia^ xiv *51 ff. , Oldcnberg, Dot Mahahhar^a^ pp 129 IT 
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versation in polite society use both Sanskrit and the vernacular 
of his country (defoikSfd). Hiuen Tsang tells us in the seventh 
century that Buddhist disputants used officially Sanskrit in their 
debates, in his Upamitthkavaprapahcdkatha the Jain Siddharsi 
(a. D. 906) gives as his reason for preferring Sanskrit for this 
allegory of human life that persons of culture despise any other 
form of speech, and claims that his Sanskrit is so simple as to be 
understood even by those who preferred Prakrit. The writing 
of Sanskrit poems which even women and children — of course of 
the higher classes — can understand is contemplated by Bhamaha 
in his treatise on poetics (c. A.D. 700). Bilhana (A.D 1060) 
would have us believe that the women even of his homeland, 
Kashmir, were able to appreciate Sanskrit and Prakrit as well as 
their mother tongue (janntabhasa). The famous collection of 
tales known as the Pancatantra owes its origin in theory in part, 
according to one later version, to the impoitance of instructing 
princes in Sanskrit as well as in the conduct of affairs. 

There were, of course, spheres in which Sanskrit was at first 
rejected, beyond all in the early literatures of Jainism and 
Buddhism, which were probably couched in an old form of what 
became known as Aidhamagadhi Piakrit As has been shown,' 
however, the question was early raised, if we may trust the 
Buddhist tradition, whether Sanskrit should not serve as the 
medium to preserve the Master’s instruction, a notice which 
bears emphatic testimony to the predominance of Sanskrit as 
a literary medium In both cases, however, Sanskrit finally won 
its way, and first Buddhists, then Jains, rendered great seivices 
both to Sanskrit literature and grammar 

The Buddhist revolt against Sanskrit had, however, one 
important result The edicts of A9oka, in which he impressed 
on his subjects throughout his vast realm the duty of practising 
viitue, were inevitably couched in Prakrit, not Sanskrit, and the 
epigraphic tradition thus established died hard But it had to 
contend with facts , inscriptions were intended to be intelligible, 
and in the long lun it proved that Sanskrit was the speech 
which had the best chance of appealing to those who could read 
inscriptions In the second century B c traces of the influence 


Keith, IHQ 1 501 f 
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of Sanskrit are apparent ; in the next century on one view * is 
found the first inscription which on the whole may be called 
Sanskrit, and Sanskntisms ate on the increase.’ In the first 
century A. D. Prakiit still prevails, but, though it is prominent 
also in the next century, we find the great Sanskrit inscription 
of Rudradaman which displays clearly the existence of an 
elaborate Sanskrit literature. In the next century Sanskrit and 
Prakrit contend, in the fourth Prakrit becomes lare with the 
Brahmanical revival under the Gupta dynasty, and from the fifth 
it almost disappears in Northern India A parallel process was 
going on in literature , in such Buddhist works as the Lahtavtstara 
and the Mah&vastu wc find the results of an effort to convert 
a Prakrit into Sanskrit, and similar results are to be found in 
other field.s, as in the medical ticatises of the Bower manuscript. 
From this the Buddhists soon advanced to the stage in which 
Sanskrit proper was used, as in the Divyavadana, perhaps of the 
second century A. D ’ The Jains showed more conservatism, but 
even they ultimately accepted the use of Sanskrit as legitimate. 
Serious competition with Sanskrit as the language of literature 
again arose when the Mahomedan conquests brought Persian 
into play, and when the vernaculars in the period shortly after 
A. D. 1000 began first to influence Sanskrit and then to develop 
into literal y languages 

The true home of the ? istas is given by Patanjali as Aryavarta, 
but even in his time the Dekhan was a home of Sanskrit , 
Katyayana himself seems to have lived there in the third 
century B C Yaska* (c. 500 B C ) already mentions a southein 
use of the Vedic word vijamatr., and Patanjali records the love in 
the south for derivative formations and the use of sarasl, large 
pond. Even in Southern India, despite the existence of a vigorous 
Kanaiese and Tamil literature, Sanskrit inscriptions appear from 

1 On sacnficial post at Isapur, 34th year of Vasiska, 33 a C. acc. Fleet, JRAS 1910, 
pp, Hoemle, Bovotr MS,^ 65, Ann Ktp A S f/nAia, 1910-11, pp sgff 

It 18 much more probably of the aecond century A. D (* A D 10a) , an inscr. of 
Hnvifka shows almost correct Sanskrit, JRAS 1934, pp 40off 

> Franke, Pali und Saniint, pp 13, 5 ® ■ Rupsou, JRAS 1904, p 449 

• Prryluski (Z« Ugendt dt [tmpermr Affia, pp 14 ff ) ascribes much to the 
mfluence of Mathura and its Sarvastivhdin school, and places its use of Sanskrit in the 
AftUeaddna at least in the second century B c (cf pp 166 ff ). 

‘ VI 9 Cf Bilhler, WZKM. 1 3 torAryavartn,seeIA. xaxiv lygfMadhyadefa) 
and KSt^amttndmS, p xxiv. 
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the sixth century onwards, often mixed with Dravidian phrases, 
attesting the tendency of Sanskrit to become a Koine, and 
Sanskrit left a deep impression even on the virile Dravidian 
languages. Ceylon fell under its influence, and Sinhalese shows 
marked traces of its operation on it. It reached the Sunda 
Islands, Borneo, the Philippines, and in Java produced a remark- 
able development in the shape of the Kavi speech and literature. 
Adventurers of high rank founded kingdoms in Further India, 
where Indian names are already recorded by the geographer 
Ptolemy in the second century A D. The Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Campa begin perhaps in that century, those of Cambodia 
before A. D. 600, and they bear testimony to the energetic study 
of Sanskrit grammar and literature. Of greater importance still 
was the passage of Sanskrit texts to Central Asia and their 
influence on China, Tibet, and Japan. 

It is characteristic of the status of Sanskrit as the speech of 
men of education that in one sphere of use it only slowly came 
to be widely employed. Coins were meant for humble practical 
uses, and even Western Ksatrapas, like Rudradaman, who used 
Sanskrit for theii inscriptions, were contented with Prakrit for 
com legends , but even in this sphere Sanskrit gradually 
prevailed ’ 

The results which we have attained are in accord with the 
evidence afforded by Gieek renderings of Indian terms.* These 
aie neither wholly based on Sanskrit forms nor on Prakrit. 
Derived doubtless from the speech now of the upper, now of the 
lower classes, they remind us of the salient fact that at any given 
moment in India there were in active use several forms of speech 
varying according to the class of society The denial of the 
vernacular character of Sanskrit* rests largely on a failure to 
realize the true point at issue, on a confusion between the earlier 
period when Sanskrit was far more close to the speech of the 
lower classes and later times, or on the fallacious view that the 
only speech which deserves the style of a vernacular must be 

^ Bloch) Melanges Lhi^ p i6. 

* Livi, BSL VIII, pp viii, X, xTii , Frmnke, ZDMG. xlvn 596 ff , Bloch, Milangez 

Lh/tt pp I ff 

• Gnerson, JRAS 1904, p 481. On this view standard English would not be 
a vernacular 
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the language of the lower classes of the population. Still less 
plausible is the suggestion' that Sanskrit as a vernacular was 
preserved in Kashmir during its eclipse in India generally, a view 
which has no support either in tradition or in the form of the 
Kashmirian vernacular. What we do find is that the Buddhism 
which penetrated Kashmir was strongly influenced by MathurS, 
where the new faith had fallen into the hands of men trained in 
the Brahmanical schools, who applied their own language to the 
propagation of the faith. We have in this one more proof of the 
hold which Sanskrit had in Brahmanical circles, and of the obvious 
fact that it was far better fitted as a language of theology and 
philosophy than Ardhamagadhi or any similar dialect. 

3 . The Characteristics and Development of Sanskrit 
in Literature 

It is a characteristic feature of Sanskrit, intimately connected 
with Its true vitality, that, unlike Medieval Latin, it undergoes 
important changes in the course of its prolonged literary existence, 
which even to-day is far from ended. Moreover, we must note 
the existence of two streams of movement, the Sanskrit of the 
Brahmanical schools as summed up in the grammar of Fanini, 
and the less formal language of the ruling class and the Brahmins 
in their entourage as shown in the epics The works of Classical 
Sanskrit literature show the clearest evidence of influence in both 
directions ; the Brahmins, to whom or to whose influence and 
tradition we owe most of the literature, were schooled in grammar 
and were anxious to avoid solecisms, but they were also under 
the literary influence of the epics, and in special of the Rdntayana, 
and It was not possible for them to avoid assimilating their 
language in great measure to that of their model 

Hence it follows that much of what is taught by Panini and 
his followers has no representation in the literature. As we have 
seen, Katyayana and PataSjali recognize the disuse of certain 
verbal forms ; there disappear also many idioms,^ such as anv&je- 
or upaje-kr, strengthen, mvacane-kr, be silent, mono- or kane- 

I Franks, Pah und Samint, pp 87 IT 

• Bhandtrkar, JBRA.S. xvi. 271 , Sprijer, Sansk. Sjmt., pp 39, 45, 61 f, 63 f , 71, 
89 f f 108 
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han, fulfil one's longing, eelaknopam ‘rained until the 

clothes were wet ’ , many words are no longer used, such as 
anvavasarga, allowing one his own way, ntravastta, excom- 
municated, abktvtdhi, including, utsanjana, throwing up, abkrtfa, 
equitableness. The pronominal base tya disappears , in the verb 
the infinitive iavat is lost, many formations such as jajanti dis- 
appear, and the perfect participle middle in ana is disused. The 
adverbial form in tra, as in devoir &, and the old word parut are 
lost Many nominal derivatives are not exemplified, and the use 
of such phrases as (uklisyat disappears. Many syntactical rules 
are obsolete, such as the use of the accusative with adjectives in 
uka , the instrumental with samjna or sarhprayant, the dative 
with flagk and sthd , trnam utan or qune or ^vanam man , the 
ablative with words denoting far or near , the genitive with verbs 
of remembering other than smr, with noth, hope, with jas and 
other verbs denoting injury, and impersonally with expressions 
of illness, caurasya rujatt , the instrumental with prastta and 
utsuka , uta in simple interrogations, and many other usages. 

It IS, however, true that beside this feature we have the 
deliberate employment by poets of usages, prescribed in the 
grammar, but so rare as to reveal themselves as purely learned 
reminiscences. From A9vaghosa on, the great authors are fond 
of displaying their erudition ; Kalidasa has anugiram, ‘ on the 
mountain’, though this is given by Panini ‘ merely as an optional 
form, and sausndtaka, ' asking if one has bathed well ’, from 
a Vaittika.* Magha is adept in these niceties; he has khalu 
with the gerund to denote prohibition , md jivan, ‘ let him not 
live ’ ; he distinguishes vi-svan, eat noisily, and vt-svan, howl ; 
he affects the passive use of the perfect, revives aorist forms and 
gei unds in am, including vastraknopam, and uses klam as a finite 
verb (Jriharsa, author of the Nat^adhtya, is responsible for the 
solitary example of the fiist person periphrastic future middle, 
darfayttdke, yet cited.^ The case is still more extreme with 
Bhatti, whose epic is at once a poem and an illustration of the 
rules of grammar and rhetoric, and who has imitators in Bhau- 
maka’s Rdvandrjunlya and Halayudha’s Kavirahasya (loth cent.). 
F,ven in writers of the {o\k-ta\e knowledge of grammar sometimes 

’ V 4 in (Seiuik*) > IV. 4 i, v 3 

’ Cf grammatical similei, Walter, Indua, 111 38 
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is exhibited quite unexpectedly in the shape of recondite forms 
culled from Panini or his successors. So serious a philosopher 
as ^ankara resorts to the use of the negative with finite verbs — 
which originally must have been merely a comic use — and he is 
guilty also of the employment of the comparative of a veib, 
upapadyt-taram, a linguistic monstrosity of the worst kind. 

The influence of the grammarians explains also the free use of 
the aorist in the writers of elaborate prose , Bana and Dandin, 
moreover, observe the precise rule for the use of the perfect in 
narration presciibed by the grammarians. It has been suggested 
that this may be explained by the derivation of prose from 
a different tradition than poetry, but the suggestion appears 
needless ^ Subandhu ignores the rule as to the perfect, and the 
simple explanation of the accuracy of the other writers is the 
desire to display their skill in grammar, which was naturally 
facilitated by the absence of metrical restrictions. The same 
liberty explains theii practice in postponing the verb to the end 
of the sentence, unquestionably its traditional resting-place, but 
one impossible to observe in verse 
Very different was the effect on Classical poetry of the 
influence of the epics ® They show, with special frequency in 
the case of the Mahabharata? the tendency of uncultivated 
speech to ignore fine distinctions and by analogical formations to 
simplify grammai Thus rules of euphonic combination are not 
rarely ignored , in the noun the distinction of weak and strong 
case-forms is here and there forgotten , there is confusion of 
stems in t and m , by analogy piisanam replaces the older 
pufanam , there is confusion in the use of cases, especially in the 
pronoun , in the verb primary and secondaiy endings are some- 
times confused , active and middle are often employed for 
metrical reasons in place of each other , even the passive is found 
with active terminations , the delicate rules affecting the use of 
the intermediate t arc violated at every turn , the feminine of the 
present participle active is formed indifferently by anti or ati , the 

' Speijer, Smsk Synt , {$ 338 IT , Keooii, La valtur du parfait, pp. 86 flf 
' for the Xdmdyana cL Bnlillingk, BSGW 1887, pp 213 ff , ZDMG. zim ^311., 
Rouuel, 1911, pp Sgif , 191a, pp 238,2011! , JA 1910,1.1-69, Knth, 

JKAS. 1910, pp, 468 IT, 1321 8 
' HoUimuin, Gramm am d M, (1884) 
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middle participle of causatives and denominatives is often formed 
by ana, partly doubtless on grounds of metrical convenience; 
the rule that the gerund is formed by tva in simple, in ya in 
compound, verbs is constantly disregarded ; minutiae such as 
the substitution of dkavait for the present of sr are habitually 
neglected. The tendency to prefer a bases is seen in the verb 
and the noun alike, giving such forms as dtfa and duhtti. 

It was inevitable that so distinguished models as the Maka- 
bkSrata and the Ramayana should deeply affect later poets, and 
Patahjali, in citing an epic fragment containing the irregular term 
pnyakkya in lieu of priyakhyaya, expressly asserts that poets 
commit such irregularities {chandovat kavayah kurvanti). We 
find, therefore, occasional errors such as the confusion of a»/tand 
ati, of tva and ya, of active and middle, as well as regular dis- 
regard of the specific sense of the past tenses as laid down by the 
grammarians but ignored in the epic. As in the epic, the perfect 
and imperfect freely interchange as tenses of simple narration 
without nuance of any kind. Even Kalidasa peimits himself 
saratt and asa for babhuva, and Qilharsa with the Ramayana 
uses kavata for the kapita of Panini. Lesser poets, especially the 
poetasters who turned out insciiptions, aie naturally greater 
sinners by far against grammatical rules, especially when they 
can plead metrical difficulties as excuse. 

Neither the epic nor the grammarians, however, are responsible 
for the fundamental change which gradually besets the Kavya 
style, in the worst form in prose, but in varying degree even in 
verse. This is the change from the verbal to the nominal style, 
as Bhandarkar ' not inaptly termed it In the main, Vedic and 
epic Sanskrit show a form of speech closely akin to Greek and 
Latin , verbal forms are freely used, and relative clauses and 
clauses introduced by conjunctions are in regular employment. 
The essential feature of the new style is the substitution of the use 
of compounds for the older forms.* In its simplest form, of course, 
the practice is unobjectionable and tends to conciseness ; kataputra 

> JBRAS. XVI 166 fr , cf Bloch, MSU nv >7 if , Renon, La, valtur du paifttU, 
pp. golT , Stchonpak, MSL. xxi t k , Jxcobi, IP. xiv. >3611. 

* Jacobi {Camfiasitum ttnd Aiiematt, pp 35, 91 ff ) points ont that thep are 
properly rued for ornamental descnpiion, not for important qualifications, and also 
auggcits poetic convenience as a cause of popularity , ef Chap II, { 4. See also 
Wackemagel, Altind Gramm , II i 35, 37, 139, Whitney, Sansk Cramm^ | 1346 
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is less cumbrous than ‘ whose sons have been slain But when 
new members are added there are soon lost the advantages of an 
inflective language with its due syntactical union of formed words 
into sentences ; brevity is attained at a fatal cost in clearness. 
A compound like jalantafcandracapala, ‘ fickle as the moon 
reflected in the water is comparatively innocuous, but even a 
stylist like Kalidasa permits himself such a phrase as victkfobAa- 
stanitavihagagrentkahcigunay ‘whose girdle-string is a row of 
birds loquacious through the agitation of the waves ’ True, in 
such a case there is no real doubt as to the sense, but often this 
is not the case, and in point of fact it is one of the delights of the 
later poets to compose compounds which contain a double 
entendre, since they can be read in two ways , of such monstro- 
sities Subandhu is a master. Moreover, the nominal forms of 
the verb are given a marked preference ; the expression of past 
time IS regularly carried out by a past participle passive in form 
of an intransitive verb, such as gatas, he went, or if the verb is 
active the subject is put into the instrumental and the past 
participle passive is employed, as in mj^genoktam, the deer said. 
Or an active past participle is created by adding vant to the 
passive participle, krtavan, he did , a distant parallel in the 
grammarians has been seen in the sanction by Panini of the use 
of such forms as dagvans in lieu of a finite verb. Or the use of 
any save a verb of colourless kind may be avoided by substitut- 
ing such an expression as pakvam karoti for pacatt, he cooks, or 
pakvo bkavatt, it is cooked, for pacyate. Similarly the peri- 
phrastic future IS prefeired to the finite verb. Or the verb may 
wholly disappear as when for ayam mansam bhaksayaii we 
have mansabhojako 'yam, he is a meat eater. In harmony 
with this is the tendency to lay great stress on case relations 
as expressing meaning, a practice which in the later style in 
philosophy, exegesis, and dialectics results in the occurrence 
of sentences passim with no verb and practically only the 
nominative and ablative cases of abstract nouns. Frequent, and 
indeed in some forms of composition, such as the folk tale, 
tedious in its reiteration, is the use of gerunds in lieu of subordi- 
nate clauses. 

We are reduced to conjecture as to the cause of this tendency. 
The desire for brevity is already seen in the style of the Vedic 
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Sutras, and the grammarians earned it to excess , their works 
furnish abundant instances of insistence on using cases in a preg- 
nant sense and in affecting compounds ; gerunds are frequent in 
the ritual texts. It has been suggested that the love for partici- 
pial forms is partly explained by Dravidian influence,* the 
periphrastic future in both Sanskrit and Dravidian uses the 
auxiliary verb only in the first and second persons ; the type 
krtavan has a parallel in (eydavan\ the rule of the order of 
words in which the governed word precedes and the verb is 
placed at the end of the sentence is Dravidian Unhappily, the 
arguments are inconclusive;* the omission of the auxihaiy in 
the third person is natural, for in that person in any sentence 
whatever it is commonly omitted as easily undei stood , the order 
of words in Sanskrit has parallels in many othei languages than 
Dravidian and tests on general rules of thought 

Beside the correct or comparatively correct Sanskrit of the 
poetic literature we And, especially in technical and non-Biah- 
manical works, abundant evidence of a populai Sanskrit or mixed 
Sanskrit m various forms. Generically it can be regarded as the 
result of men who were not wont to use Sanskrit trying to write 
in that language, but there are different aspects. Thus the early 
Buddhist writers who decided to adapt to the more learned 
language the Buddhist traditions piobably current in Ardhama- 
gadhi were hampered by the desire not to depart unduly in verse 
at least from their models, a fact which explains the peculiar 
forms found especially in Gath^, but also in prose in such 
a text as the Mahavastu ' Traces of tins influence persist even 
in much more polished Buddhist writers such as A^vaghosa, and 
much of It may be seen in the Dwyavadana, though that work 

^ Koaow, LSI IV. >79 , Gnenon, l^OS. I 111 72, Camoy, JAGS xxxix 
iiyff. , Chfttterji, 1 i74fr 

* Cf R Swammatha Aiyar, POCP >919* pp Izzi ff , ^vho legitimately points ont 
that the evidence of Dravidian 11 very late in date, and these languages probably bor- 
rowed from Aryan K (s ^ankar (JRAS 19341 pp 664 if.) points out that the 
Tol-kapptyam^ the oldest Tamil work, must be after 400 a. D as it refers to the 
PoruiodktkaramsiUra, horary astrology, and that the Monyas of the Sangam are the 
Maur)as of the Kofikana, who date after 494 A D 

* Cf Sesart, 1, pp. iv, xmfT , \S ackemagel, AUxnd Gramm , 1, p xxxix. Contrast 
F. \S Ibomas, JK^b 1904, p 469, who regards the mixed Sanskrit as representing 
middle-class speech Poussin i^lndo-turophni^ p. 305) streams convention at stereo- 
typing usage. 
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marks in part a successful attempt to adapt Sanskrit prose, as 
known at Mathura and elsewhere, to Buddhist use. The degree 
of cultivation of those who endeavoured to write in Sanskrit 
might vary greatly ; thus the Sanskritization of the treatises in 
the Bower Manuscript, perhaps of the fourth century A.D , is 
comparatively good in the case of those on medicine, and de- 
cidedly poor in those on divination and incantation. In part the 
deviation from Sanskrit as laid down in the grammars is purely 
a case of Prakritic forms intruding scarcely disguised into the 
texts, but in other instances popular influence reveals itself in 
a Sanskrit which ignores delicate distinctions and confuses forms. 
The distinction between Prakritisms and careless Sanskrit is not 
absolute, but it is convenient and legitimate. 

Thus we have in the phonology of this popular Sanskrit as 
seen in the Bower MS. some confusion of f and rt, of » and n, of 
f, f, and s : metrical lengthening and shortening of vowels is not 
rare; tul becomes tnbl, and rarely a is piehxed as in alaia In 
Sandhi hiatus and hyper-Sandhi, even to the extent of an elided 
consonant (afvtbkyanumatah), are known, while a is occasionally 
elided when initial. In declension we find is and leversely « as 
feminine nominatives for i and us , is is often replaced by yas as 
the accusative feminine, and tft stems are tieated as i stems, as in 
ptUinam for pitUnam. In the verb we have simplification in class, 
as in lihet for hhyat, piset for pinsyat', and, as in the epic, very 
free interchange of active and middle forms , the gerunds in tv& 
and ya are confused. Stem formation shows frequently the 
mixtuie of bases in a, t, or u for those in as, ts, or us, and, rarely, 
such a base as hantara from the accusative of hantr , there is con- 
fusion in feminine suffixes, as inghna ioz ghni,caturth& for catur- 
tfd, while ordinals in composition are sometimes replaced by 
cardinals. Very characteristic is confusion of gender, especially 
between masculine and neuter, more rarely between masculine and 
feminine or feminine and neuter. Case confusion is common, as 
is non-observation of rules of concord and confusion of numbers, 
while the interpolation of particles within compounds or sentences, 
absolute constructions, and very loosely compacted clauses are 
common. 

Existing as it did side by side with Prakrit dialects, it was 
inevitable that there should be frequent borrowings on either 
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side,’ despite the objections raised from time to time by gram- 
marians and sticklers for purity in the use of the sacred language 
in sacrificial matters.* Thus, though Classical Sanskrit lost many 
of the words and roots recorded in the Ganapatka and the 
DhStupafka associated with Panini’s grammar, it was enriched by 
numerous additions, some easy, others difficult, of detection. In 
many cases the Prakrit forms were taken over with only the neces- 
sary changes requisite to make them seem to have terminations 
allowed in Sanskrit. It appears as if even Panini recognized 
this practice, since he allows eastern place-names to pass as 
correct though having the Prakrit e and o for the regular at and 
au which his rules require. In other cases the retention of the 
Prakrit form was aided by the possibility of regarding the form 
as genuine Sanskrit , thus the poetic technical term vtcckutt, really 
from vtkftpit,* in all likelihood seemed to be deiivable from w- 
cktd ; Kfsna's epithet Govinda, perhaps Prakrit {or gopendra, was 
felt asgo-vtnda, winner of cows , in late texts bkadanta, from the 
phrase of greeting bhadram /«,is defended as from bkad with the 
suffix anta, and uttf is not recognized as from m>aif through 
PrSkrit otat aft ; duruttara, hard to overcome, really from PrSkrit 
duttara for dustara, was felt as dur-uttara In many cases, doubt- 
less, Prakrit words were correctly rendered into good Sanskrit 
equivalents, in which case borrowing cannot now be established. 
In others, however, the process is betrayed by false forms ; thus 
Prakrit martsa, friend, where s stands for g, was mechanically 
made into martfa ; guccka, for the lost grpsa, became gutsa, 
cluster, mastna, Sanskrit tftrtsna, leappeared as masi^a, soft; 
rukkha^ for ruk^a or rather vrksa, rukfa, tree ; and keitka, from 
adkastat, gave by reconstruction kefta. A common formation in 
Jam texts is vtdhyat, go out, which is based on Prakrit vtjjhai, 
from Sanskrit vikfat ; similarly vikurv, produce by magic, u 
traced through vtuwat, vtuwat to vikf Later there are 
borrowings from vernaculars such as Gujarati or Marathi or 

> Zachtnae, Bair t. Ltxtbegr , pp 53 (f 

' See CtbarasTamiii and Knmanla on MimmaS Sutra, 1 3, 14 ff, , Saraivatt- 
teufUUartua, i 16 ; AfuitdMdji'a, i 3 * 1 1 75 

* Zachariae, B Bair., am 93 , cf argaJa (lA xia 39; through Ojgfttla for afralata , 
Kielhom, GN. 1903, p. 308 

* See HnltiKh, ClI i, pp. lax ff, ctnira Turoer, JRAS 1915, p 177 I agree with 
Oldcaberg that in KV vi. 3 7 misa u not » vrkta. 
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Hindi.^ Often, of course, the Sanskrit version has been ingeni- 
ously made to appear valid in itself, as when pabbkara is meta- 
morphosed into pragbkara, though prahvara is its origin. 

Occasionally we find the process of Sanskritization applied to 
what was really Sanskrit ; probably thus are to be explained 
prasabhatn, violently, from pra-scth\ Naghusa for the older 
proper name Nahusa, varf&bku, frog, for varfahu 

From foreign sources borrowings also occurred naturally 
enough in those cases where, as in the Dekhan or Further India, 
Sanskrit was used side by side with a native speech. Kumarila 
permits the incorporation of Dravidian terms, provided that they 
are given Sanskrit terminations, and names especially such as 
Sayana were freely thus Sanskntized. The / which marks South 
Indian texts ‘ in lieu of the d and / of the north is doubtless in part 
due to Dravidian influence. On the other hand, invasions from 
the north brought early and late Iranian words such as hpt, 
writing. Old Persian dtpt,^ kfatrapa, satrap, and perhaps mudra, 
seal,* or dtvtra, scribe, tnthtra, Mithra, bahddura, s&ha^ and saht. 
The Greek invasions in the north left little trace in the language, 
but probably later India borrowed surungA from syrinx in the 
technical sense of an underground passage, and a large number 
of terms of astrology. Many of these they ingeniously altered to 
seem true Sanskrit, as when for hydrochoos we find hrdroga, or 
jamitra for diametion. With similar ingenuity the useful camel 
was metamoiphosed into kramtlaf suggesting connexion with 
kram, go. The Mahomedan invasion brought with it Arabic 
and Turkish terms, and the European powers have contributed 
occasional additions to the modern Sanskrit vocabulary, testify- 
ing to its capacity of assimilation. The scientific literature in 
special has shown its willingness to appropriate the terms used 
by those ftom whom knowledge has been acquired, together with 
considerable skill in disguising the loan. 

' Cf. Bloomfield, Ftststkrifi pp. 390-30, Heitel, HOS. ui 29 f 

* Lttderii Festschrift IVachernaget, p. 395* 

* BBhler, Jnd Stud,, iii. 31 ff , Hultzsch, CIL 1, p xlti 

* Franke, ZDMG xlvt 731 ff H&U hju zwidtf captive. Cf. Weber, Monatsbtr 
Btrl Akt ifi79f pp 810 ff 

* Ldvi {pe Graects vet Ind Men , p 56) doubti thia, but the word 11 late , lepdka 
(dAdnr^) u different, as lepdka u Vedic. Hila has kaUtma (MUa/tot) and maragaa 
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As the passage of time made Sanskrit more and more a lar^uage 
of culture, it reveals in increasing measure a lack of delicate sensi- 
bility to idiomatic use of words, such as is engendered by usage 
in a living speech more closely in touch with ordinary life. The 
defect, however, is sometimes exaggerated, for it must not be 
foigotten that poets of all times are apt, through considerations of 
metre or desire for effect,' to adopt unusual senses of words and 
to stiain meanings ; Pindar and Propertius illustrate a tendency 
which is found more or less markedly throughout classical litera- 
ture, while the Alexandrian Lykophron is guilty of as distinct 
linguistic monstrosities as any Indian poet. The tendency in 
their case was accentuated by the growing love for paronomasias, 
and the tendency to study poetic dictionaries which gave lists of 
synonyms, ignoring the fact that in reality two terms are practi- 
cally never really coextensive in sense. The grammatical know- 
ledge of the poets also led them into inventing terms or using 
terms in senses etymologically unexceptionable but not sanc- 
tioned by usage 


4. The Pr&krits 

The most widely accepted etymology of Prakrit current in 
India treats the name as denoting derivative, the prime source 
(Prakrit) being Sanskrit. Another view reverses the position, 
Prakrit is what comes at once from nature, what all people 
without special instruction can easily understand and use ” It is 
impossible to decide what was the process which led to the use 
of the term , perhaps speeches other than Sanskrit received the 
name from being the common or vulgar speech, the language 
of the humble man as opposed to him of education who could 
talk the pure language In the grammarians and writers on 
poetics the term more especially denotes a number of distinctly 
artificial literary dialects, which as they stand were certainly not 
vernaculars , but it is customary to use the term to apply to 
Indian vernaculars prior to the period when the modem 
vernaculars became fixed An even wider sense is given by 
Sir George Grierson, who classifies Prakrits in three great stages : 


' Catalliu' enriont compomidi la tbe Attu illsstnte thii theme. 
* Puchel, CnmmaitM ihr FrvkntSfrackm i, 16. 
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Primary Prakrits of which the Vedic language and its successor 
Sanskrit are literary forms , Secondary Prakrits, represented in 
literature by Pali, by the Prakrits of the grammarians, of the 
drama and literature generally, and by the Apabhran9as of the 
grammarians, and Tertiary Piakrits, the modern vernaculars. 
It may be doubted whethei the terminology has sufficient merit 
to render it desirable to give it currency, because it obscures the 
constant process of change and suggests that there are greater 
distinctions between the periods than do exist, while it does not 
allow a special place to a fundamental innovation which occurs 
with the period designed as Secondary Prakrit. 

Apart from conclusions drawn from odd forms in the Vedic 
literature, our first real knowledge of the Prakrits is derived from 
the inscriptions of A9oka,’ fiom which can be deduced with 
certainty the existence of three dialects,’’ that of the east, used 
in the capital and intended to be the lingua franca of the 
Empire, that of the north-west, and that of the west. Of these 
the north-west preseives the most ancient aspect, for it retains 
the t element of the r vowel and r in consonantal groups, 
while the western dialect has a for r and assimilates, as in 
for mrgas, a(t)tha for at tha, and the eastern dialect has » oi « for 
r as well as a, and assimilates with cerebralization, as in a{t)tha 
for artha, va{d)dktta for vardhtta, while in kata or kUa for krta it 
shows cerebrali/ation, suggesting an eastern origin for Sanskrit 
words with unusual cerebralization The north-west dialect again 
preserves all three sibilants, though with departures from the 
norm due to assimilation, as in gafana foi gasana, or dissimilation, 
as in sugrusa for gugriisa , the eastern has s and so also the 
western, but in this case there are traces that the distinction 
longer prevailed, since rg in such a word as dargana seems to 
have been transformed to dargana, in which condition it cere- 
bralized the n, before assimilating rg to ss ^ The authors of the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions in South-east India, seemingly colonists 
from the west, had a sound intermediate between g and g indicating 
the manner of the change. The north-west and the west again 

' New ed £. Hult2sch (1935), on dialecte see Chaps. VI-XI 

* Michelson, AJP xxx. a84flf«,4i6fr , xxxi.55ff., JAOS,xxx , xxxx 333ff., 
xxxTi aiof. 

’ Michelson, JAOS xxxi. 336 f , LjQders^ SBA 1913, pp. SodfT , 19141 p 843 
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agree against the east in assimilating (y to ce and if to ccA, 
against the representation of ty as tiy and the assimilation to 
iii ; the east again is marked by the use of e for primitive as as 
against o, and by its rejection of r in favour of /. This eastern 
dialect may fairly be regarded as a forerunner of the Ardha- 
magadhi of the grammatical tradition, though that language has 
been largely affected by western influences in its later form. An 
inscription in a cave on the Ramgarh hill, probably of the second 
century B. C., reveals to us the precursor of the later Magadhl, 
since it shows its characteristics, e for o, I for r, iii for if, and 
g for s 

Our next information of a definite character regarding the 
dialects is afforded not so much by the various inscriptions of the 
post-Afokan period as by the dramas of A9vaghora, which may 
be regarded as good testimony for the period c A. D. loo. Here 
we find dialects which may justly be styled Old Ardhamagadhi, 
Old ^aurasenl, and Old Magadhi , of these the former may well 
have been the dialect in which, as tradition asserts, Mahavlra 
preached his doctrines and established Jainism, and in which 
Buddhist teachers carried on their work* The early Jain 
scriptures, however, have admittedly perished, and the actual 
canon of the ^vetambaras now extant is redacted in a form 
strongly influenced by the later south-western speech MahaiSstrl, 
while later texts are written in what has been fairly called Jain 
MahSrastrl, and the Digambaras adopted under western influence 
what has been styled Jain Qauraseni. The canonical language of 
Buddhism, on the other hand, is more ancient ; it is not, however, 
Ardhamagadhi, but is distinctly of a western type, perhaps 
more closely connected with Avanti or Kau9ambi than any other 
region. To the group of old Prakiits belongs also the mysterious 
Pai9acl, in which the famous Brhatiatha of Guna^hya was 
written ; its home is still uncertain ; it has been connected by 
Sir G Grierson* with the north-western dialect of the A9okan 
inscriptions on the one side and the modem languages of the 
north-west, which with dubious accuracy he has styled Pi9aca ; 
against this may be set, snter alta, the fact that the north-western 

' Cf. Keith, IHQ i. 501 IT. 

• /Staca , pp. i ff. , ZDMG. Ixti 49!! ; JRAS 19JI, pp 414(1 , lA. xlu. 
114 , AMJV. I. iipff 
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dialect of A9okan times kept the three sibilants which Pai(aci 
reduces to one, although the Gipsy dialect and the dialects of 
the Hindu Kush distinguish still between s and f on the one 
hand and f on the other.* The possession by Pai9ScI of the 
letters I and /, and the use of one nasal tt only, have been adduced 
by Konow’ as proof of location in addition to its close con- 
nexion with Pali, and, as these features were preserved in modem 
Maivi, and its hardening of soft consonants is probably due to 
Dravidian influence, Pai9act has been located in accord with 
Indian tradition in the Vtndhya region. Inscriptions suggest 
also that south of the Narmada there was a measuie of indepen- 
dent development, adding a south-western to the three great 
groups already known , thus in the south we have Juiuiuya, 
dhud in the later Maharastri, pointing to the source of Ardhama- 
gadhl dkuyd, as opposed to the dhttd of the northern inscriptions, 
Pali dhiid. Qaurasent (beside duhtdS) and Magadhi dhidd, Vedic 
dhttd beside the normal duhttd * 

The charactciistics of these Old Pr5knts are simple.* The> 
include the loss of the vowels r and I, and of the diphthongs at 
and au ; reduction in the number of sibilants and nasals , and the 
assimilation of consonants They show also the operation of 
the substitution of the expiratoiy for the musical accent, a feature 
which is obvious in Sanskrit during the same period. Fuither, 
they are subject to a most important law which reduces each 
syllable to the form either of a vowel, short or long, a short 
vowel followed by one or two consonants, or a long vowel 
followed by a single consonant , the resulting changes of form 
are intensified by the confusion which results from substituting 
a long vowel with a single consonant for an originally short 
vowel with two consonants, or the use of a nasal vowel in lieu of 


‘ Rsichelt, Festschrift Streitierg, p 345. 

’ ZDMG IxiT. 95, JRAb 1931, pp 344S'. , cf Rusuiitltaswaini Aryavaraguru, 
lA. xlviii 211 f Przyluskl ( 2 a Ugetuie eh Tempereur Afoia, p 73) holds that Pali 
may have had relations with Kaujamhi 

> Lflders, KZ. xlix 333 f 

* Luders, Bruchstuche iuddh, Dramest, pp 39 IT , Keith, Sanshnf Dtama, pp. 73 If 
Ssff, I3ilf Contrast Michelsnn, AJP xli. 36311 , Bloch, J A 1911,11 167 In a 
Piiknt of the Wettem Panjab is composed the Dkammapada of the Dntreuil de 
Rhms MS , Vsssoss, Festschrift H'lsidiseh, pp. Ssff (i at cent A. a), Luders, SBA 
I 9 t 4 > PP tot S (3rd cent A. D ) 
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a long vowel, or a short vowel and a consonant, when another 
consonant follows. 

It is probable enough that literature of a secular character was 
composed in these Old Prakrits until the second century A. D., 
but about that date we have clear evidence of the fundamental 
changes which mark what may be called the Middle Prakrit of 
the grammarians and of most of the extant literature. This 
consists in the softening or disappearance of intervocalic con- 
sonants, carried to the furthest in MaharJstri in the dominions 
of the Qatavahanas of the south-west, but noteworthy also in the 
other Prakiits lecognized by the grammarians, Magadhi, and 
Qaurasenl. We see in the dramas of Bhasa, as compared with 
those of A^vaghosa on the one hand and of Kalid^a on the 
other, clear evidence of transition, the omission of intervocalic 
consonants, the softening of surds to sonants, the reduction of 
aspirates to h, the change of y into j, the substitution of n for n, 
the simplification of double consonants with compensatory 
lengthening The evidence of inscriptions supports the view 
which assigns the loss of intervocalic consonants to the second 
century A.D,’ in which century Maharastrl lyric began its 
successful career, made known to us in the anthology of Hala. 
Once stereotyped by the grammarians at an uncertain date, the 
PrSkn'ts rapidly lost in importance as they became more and 
more divorced from current speech, while they did not possess 
the traditional sanctity of Sanskrit or its clanty of structure and 
beauty of form 

Of the Prakrits Maharastrl held pre-eminence by its use in 
drama, whence it was introduced perhaps by Kalidasa from lyiic 
poetry, and by its adoption foi epic poetry. Q.iurasenl was 
normally the prose Prakrit, though it appeals to have been 
occasionally used in verse , its employment in prose outside the 
drama was piobably once much wider than was later the case 
when the Jains used a form of Maharastrl for prose as well as for 
verse, though the presence of ^aurasenl forms in prose suggests 
that Maharastrl is here intrusive.^ ^aurasenl was markedly more 

’ llloch, MJlaHges 1/vi, pp lift (iamira, howcTer, is from iarmara) As 
regards lingusliution cf Turner, JRAS 19S4, pp SSSff, jSsff f^ao^o, however, 
IS not for damtra , see Lirldn, Stud % altuid uad vtr^ Sprackg , p 80) 

’ JULobi, Bhavisatta kaka, pp 88R , KSO » 131 R 
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closely akin to Sanskrit than Maharastri ; its place of origin was 
within the sphere of the strongest influence of Sanskrit, and it 
remained in specially close relation with it both in morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary Hence it was appropriately used~for 
persons of good position in the drama. MagadhI, on the other 
hand, was reserved for those of low rank, and, though tales' 
were composed in it, it was of comparatively minor impoitance. 
The N&tyaf&stra, perhaps in the third century A D , enumerates 
other dramatic dialects (vibhasas) which are clearly of no real 
popular origin , such are Daksinatya, Pracya, Avanti, and Dhakki 
or Takki, which are mere vaneties of Qauraseni, while Candali 
and ^akarl are species of MagadhI.* Pai9aci, though practically 
unknown in the extant dramas, enjoyed, it appears, a consider- 
able vogue in the popular tale, as a result, doubtless, of the fame 
of the Brkatkatha. 

The comparatively late date at which MSharastrl appears to 
have come into fame, as indicated by its exclusion until late 
from the drama, suggests that some other Prakrit was employed 
for poetry befoie its rise into repute. Jacobi has found traces of 
such a Prakrit in the verses cited in the NatyafSsira , * it was 
marked by the facultative retention or change or loss of intei- 
vocalic consonants, and was akin on the one hand to (^auraseni, 
for example in such forms as sadua foi sadrga and the gerund in 
iya, while it shared with Maharastri the locative in ammt and the 
gerund in una ; from these local indications he suggests that it 
had its centre in Ujjayinl It was, he holds, from this dialect 
that the softening of t Xo d passed into ^aurasenl, which in 
A^vaghosa haidly shows any trace of it, and also in the dialect, 
otherwise similar to Jain Maharastri, which on this account 
Pischel* named Jain ^auraseni This poetic Prakrit, like 
^urasenl, is essentially closely akin to Sanskrit. 

^ Probably in hke MiJurastii and Apftbhran9a tales , Dandin, i 38, Rudrafai 
XVI a6 Dan^in's Gaud! Prakrit may be M^^adbl , he mentions also I a(i, 

* Cf. Keithj Sanskrit Drama^ pp 140 If, 337, Gawronski, KZ xliv 347 ff 
Inman traits m ?^ak&rl aie not proved (JRAS 1935> pp 337 ff), the points adduced 
all are easentialiy Magadhi (vf ididtpyt ai8 fl ). 

* Bhavtsaita Kaha^ pp 84 flf He does not touch on its relation to Pali 

* Op cit 21 
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5 . Apabhrarifa 

PischeP and Sir G. Grierson* have given currency to the 
view that the term Apabhran^a denotes the true vernacu- 
lars as opposed to literary Prakrits, and the latter has con- 
structed a scheme for the derivation of modem vernaculars 
from the various local Apabhran9as; thus from Qaurasena 
(or Nagara) Apabhran9a came Western Hindi, Rajasthani, 
and Gujarati , from Maharastra Apabhran9a Marathi ; from 
Magadha Bengali, Biharl, Assamese, and Onya, from Ardha- 
mUgadha Eastern Hindi , from Vracada Sindhi ; and from 
Kaikeya Lahnda Unfortunately this theoretical scheme will 
not stand investigation, for the evidence of texts and even 
of the literature proves clearly that Apabhran9a has a different 
signification.* 

The essential fact regarding Apabhran9a is that it is the 
collective term employed to denote literary languages not Sans- 
krit or Prakrit. Bhamaha ^ expressly gives this threefold division, 
and Dandin ® expressly says that Apabhran9a is the term applied 
to the idioms of the Abhlias, &c., when they appear in poetry. 
Guhasena of Valabhl, whose inscriptions have dates from 
A- D 559-69, is declared to have composed poems in the three 
languages, Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhran9a. Rudrata,* m the 
ninth century, asserts that Apabhran9a is manifold through the 
difference of lands, doubtless in agreement with Dandin. Hema- 
candra also does not identify Apabhran9a with the vernaculars. 
The vernacular (defabhasa) is a different thing; hetairai are 
required to be skilled in the eighteen vernaculars according to 
the Jain canon , the Kamasutra, in enumerating their sixty-four 
accomplishments, includes knowledge of vernaculars as well as 
of literary speeches (kavyakrtyd) , moreover, it preserves the 

^ Gramm der Prakrtt^Sprachm^ f 4 

^ BSOS I, 111 6a fT , cf. lA li 13 fT 

• Jacobi, Bhavxsatta Kaha, pp 53ff , Sanatkumaracarttam, pp xviiiff , /erf- 
schrift Wackemagtlf pp ia4flf 

* 1 16 

• I 3a Nobel’s effort {Indian Poetry, pp. 13a, 139) to distinguUh between 
Bhamaha't and Dan^tii’s use of Apabhrafifi is a failnre 

* 11 la 
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interesting notice that a man of taste would mingle his vernacular 
with Sanskrit, as is the way with modern vernaculars, not 
with Apabhrah^a. The identification of the vernaculars and 
Apabhran9a is given as the opinion of some authorities by the 
commentator of the Prakrta Pthgala, and other late authorities 
adopt this view. But the oldest authority who has been cited ' 
for it is the Kashmirian Ksemendra (iith cent.), and it is 
extremely doubtful whether he meant anything of the sort when 
he refers to poems in vernacular; it is as likely as not that in 
Kashmir, as probably in the case of Maharastra, Apabhran(a 
was never a literary language, vernacular poems supervening 
directly on Prakrit poetry. 

The first actual remnants of Apabhranfa preserved occur in 
a citation in Anandavardhana, in the Devifataka, and in Rudrata. 
By preserving r and r it is clear that these verses belong to the 
species of Prakrit styled by the eastern school of grammarians 
(Kramadifvara, Markandeya, Rama Tarkavagifa) Vracata, which 
also is styled the speech of the Abhiias. This tribe appears to 
have entered India some time before 150 B. c., when it is 
mentioned by Pataiijali. Its early home was Sindhude5a, by 
which IS meant ‘ not Sindh but the Peshawar district of the 
Rawalpindi division, where they had as eastern neighbours the 
Gurjaras.® Later both tribes spread , the Gurjaras arc found as 
Gujars in the United Provinces, in the main, however, they went 
south and occupied Gujarat The Abhiras are recorded in the 
Mahabharata as in the Panjab, later they are heard of in 
Kuruk^tra, and their descendants, the Ahirs, range as far east as 
Bihar , some went south and settled on the coast to the w’est of 
Gujarat ; they won considerable fame, and an Abhira dynasty is 
stated in the Vtfnu Purana to have succeeded the Andhrabhrtyas. 
Both Abhiras and Gurjaras weie probably of the Dardic branch 
of the Indian race, to judge at least from the strong Dardic 


^ Jacobis Bhavtsatta Kaka^ pi 69, corrected p. 314 

* Jacobi, Festschrift Wackemagel^ p 124, o 3 , cf. Ragkuva^a^ xv 87, 89 See 
Afahabhdsya, 1. 2 73, ▼ 6 

• See references in £HT. pp 437^ , R. C Majumdar, The GurjarorPrcUXhdras 
(1933). The view of them as Khazars or Hunt is unproved, and their earliest date 
unknown, but Alexander did not find them m the Panjab Cf. Grierson, lA xliii 

ai«t 
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element in Lahnda, the speech of the western PanjIb. As they 
grew in civilization, they must have sought to create a literature , 
whether they attempted it in their own dialect at first and later 
produced Apabhran9a must remain uncertain ; what is clear is 
that Apabhran^a originally was an effort to infuse into Prakrit 
a measure of their vernacular. 

The effoit to make Prakrit more readily intelligible to the 
people was not new, in the earliest epic in Jain Maharastrl 
known to us, the Paumacartya^ of Vimala Sun, probably not 
before A D 300, wc find the free use of what the grammarians 
style De9i9abdas, words for which no derivation from Sanskrit 
is obvious or normally possible ; similarly it seems that Padalipta’s 
Tarahgavati, mentioned in the Anuyogadvara (5th cent.), though 
written in Prakrit, contained very many of such words. The 
large number of De9! terms preserved in the Defindmamala of 
Hcmacandra, some four thousand in all, testifies to the pievalence 
at one time of this practice, which, however, failed to retain 
favour. The reason for this may easily be conjectured ; the 
words taken from the vernaculars were a banier to comprehension 
m a wide circle, and with the rapid change of the vernaculars 
became obscure even in the poet’s own land, so that poets who 
desired permanence of repute and wide circles of readers pre- 
ferred to content themselves with those terms which had general 
currency In Apabhran9a, however, the effort was made to 
simplify Prakrit by adopting as the base of the grammar the 
vcinacular, while using in the main the Piakrit vocabulary, and 
to some extent also Praknt inflexions. There is a certain 
parallel with modem vernaculars which borrow freely from 
Sanskiit as opposed to Prakiit, but they do not use Sanskrit 
inflexions at all. 

The Piakrit used as the base of early Apabhran9a seems to 
have been often Maharastrl, but sometimes also Qauraseni. But 
once Apabhran9a had become popular, perhaps through the 
activity of the Abhira and Guijaia piiiices, it spread beyond the 
west and vaiious local Apabhran9as arose, as is recognized by 
Rudrata , in these, we may assume, the special characteristics of 
the Vracata or Vrajada Apabhran9a were reflned. We find this 


Jacobi, ERE vii. 467 
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confused condition reflected in the grammarians. Hemacandra, 
who belonged to the western school which goes back to the 
Valmikt Sutras, describes one kind of Apabhranga, but alludes 
to others; in the eastern school we And a division as Viacata, 
Nagara, and Upanagara, in all of which r after consonants is 
kept while in the first r before consonants also. Faint traces of 
the observance of this rule may be found in a few verses cited by 
Hemacandra ; the great poems, Bhavisattakaha and Nemmaha- 
cariu assimilate r, and thus belong to a later type of Apabhran9a. 
In Bengal we find a type of Apabhran^a long in use in Buddhist 
texts, and a much degraded form, Avahattha, is evidenced in 
the Prakrta Pthgala (14th cent.), but the basis even of this 
Apabhran^a is Maharastrl, not Magadhi, testifying to its ultimate 
western origin. 

From the nature of Apabhran^a it follows naturally that in 
Old Gujarati we find a consideiablc amount of resemblance in 
inflexion to Apabhran9a, as was to be expected from the fact 
that the vernacular is a descendant in considerable measure of 
that vernacular which was applied to Piakrit to form the early 
Apabhran9a In other cases we could not expect to find any 
such important coincidences ; thus in Bengal the Apabhran9a 
used was not formed by applying vernacular inflexions to the 
local Fiaknt; at most some local colour was given to a speech 
which came from the west, and the same remark clearly applies 
in othei cases. Sir G. Grierson’s efforts ' to establish a Maha- 
rastra Apabhran9a as a connecting link between Prakrit and 
Marathi are clearly unsuccessful. Nor indeed, it must be addedi 
is there yet any adequate proof even of the relations suggested 
by him between the Prakrits and the vernaculars ; * thus traces 
of Magadhi in Bengali are extremely difficult to establish with 
any cogency.® 

There is no reason to suppose that Apabhran9a formed 
a necessary step towards composition in vernaculars, and in 
Mahaiastra and Kashmir Apabhran9a appears to have been 


> BSOS I 111. 63. 

* £.g his view ^JKAS 19253 pp 228 IT ) as to single consonants in the North-West 
Prakrit is clearly improbable 

* M Shahidullnh, IIIQ. 1 4^3 fT Bloch {^Formation dt la lattgue matathe, JA 
1912, 1 . 336) insists that the modem dialects presuppose a Prakrit koine 

D % 
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unknown, while in the latter region vernacular poetiy appears to 
have been practised in the eleventh century. Literary evidence 
of compositions in the vernaculars is fragmentary, but at least 
from the twelfth century there was a Hindi literature, from the 
thirteenth one in Marathi, and probably enough still earlier dates 
may be assigned to the adaptation of vernaculars to literary 
uses.’ 

’ For Bengal ice Dinesh Chandra Sen, Hut of Bengal Lang and Lit. (1911) and 
S K. Chatteiji, 1 1191! 
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II 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF KAVYA 
LITERATURE 

I. The Sources of the K&vya 

I NDIA produced no historian of her Sanskrit literature, and, 
naturally enough, the appearance of great poets of the calibre 
of Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha so eclipsed earlier efforts 
that their works and even their names passed into oblivion. 
Natural causes helped the result , it was difficult to multiply 
manuscripts, difficult to preserve them, and it is not surprising 
that the lesser poets should have passed from recollection. On 
the other hand, the absence of literary remains for the centuries 
just before and after the Christian era, and the fact that foreign 
invasions, Greeks, Parthians, and Qakas, and Yueh-chi deeply 
affected the north-west of India, gave an appearance of reason to 
Max Muller’s famous suggestion ^ that there was a comparative 
cessation of literary activity in India until in the sixth century 
a great renaissance began with Kalidasa and his contemporaries 
The theory is now wholly discredited in the form in which it was 
put forward, if for no other reason than that it ignored the Brah- 
manical revival of the Gupta empire at the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D. But it lingers on in the form of the suggestion “ 
that in the period up to that levival Sanskrit was little used for 
secular poetry, which was composed in Prakrit, until the reviving 
power of the Brahmins resulted in their creating the epic by 
translation from Prakrit originals, developed a lyric poetry to 
replace the simpler Prakrit songs of the people, and transformed 
the popular beast-fable and fairy-tale. 

For this theory of a Prakrit period of Indian literature pieced- 

* Ituba (1883), pp 181 fr. Contrut Lauen, Ind Alt , li ' iisgff 
* Bhandarkar, Early Hist of India (1910), pp. 70 fT , who admits the existence of 
some Sanskrit literature^ but places A;vai>ho5a under Kaniska r. a l> 300 But 
as early as 185 B c. there was a Biahmanical revival under Pnsyamitra, Bill, 
pp. ao8 ff , Priylnski, La Ugindt dt Ptmftrtttr Aftia, pp. 90 IT 
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ing the Sanskrit period there is no evidence of value The sug- 
gestion of the translation of the epic may be dismissed as absurd, 
but the case with other forms of literature is more worthy oi 
consideration. The fairy-tale is a thing which readily circulates 
among the people long tefore it is dignified by literary treatment 
by the higher classes of society, and in point of fact there is 
a strong tradition to the effect that it was in a Prakrit dialect, 
though one closely allied to Sanskrit, that the great collection of 
such tales, which powerfully affected Sanskrit literature, as the 
Brhatkatka of Gu^adhya, was composed. Gunadhya’s work, 
however, is of very complex art and uncertain date, and in all 
probability came into being at a time when we have abundant 
evidence of the existence of Sanskrit literature, so that this 
instance is irrelevant to the contention in favour of a Prakrit 
period of literature Equally little value attaches to the argu- 
ment for the priority of Prakrit lyric. It was founded on a wholly 
misleading view of the antiquity of the anthology of Hala, who 
was placed in the first century A. D. Against this view must be 
set the form of Maharastil Prakrit, which shows a development in 
the language such as cannot be dated before the latter part of the 
second century a D., if regard be paid to the evidence of the 
insciiptions and of the Prakrits of the dianias of A9vagho5a.^ It 
is true that Varaiuci’s Prakrit grammar recognizes Maharastri of 
the type of the anthology, but there is no evidence that Vararuci 
is early in date, for his identification by later tradition with the 
Katyayana who criticized Panini is without serious value. 
Jacobi,’ on the other hand, has identified Hala with the Satava- 
hana under whom Jain tiadition records a change in the Church 
calendar in a.d. 467. There is no cogent reason to accept or 
deny this date , what is clear is that so far as the evidence goes 
there is nothing to suggest great antiquity for Prakrit lyric. 
Luders, who finds traces of its existence about the second cen- 
tury 13 c. in the short inscriptions of the Sitabenga and Jogi- 
mara caves on the Ramgarh hill, and who assigns to the same 


* Bruchstuckt huddh Diamen^ pp 6i IT. On the Slt&benga toscr. cf Boyer, 
AfBmtges t/v%t laifT. Khiravela’s date is still disputed. 

* Aus^ hrtahlungtn tn Mdkdrdsktrf, p xvii , cf Bhmnsatia Kaka, p. 83. The 
Paumacanya of Vimala SOri, the oldest MihaiaspI epic, is not before A, D. 300 and 
may be much later (cf tktdf p 39). 
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century the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of Kalihga, 
which displays, though faintly, some of the characteristics of 
Sanskrit prose Kavya, makes no claim for the priority of Prakrit 
to Sanskrit in these literary uses ; on the contrary he acknow- 
ledges fully the coexistence of a Sanskrit literature. 

Still less can be said for the prioiityof Prakrit in the sphere of 
the beast-fable. Such fables are readily current among the people, 
and the Mahabhirata shows their popularity in the circles to 
whom the epic appealed. The Jataka tales of the Buddhists 
show likewise the skill by which they could be turned to the 
service of that faith, but of an early Prakrit fable literature we 
know little or nothing On the other hand, the Sanskrit litera- 
ture is marked by the fact that it adopts the fable to a definite 
purpose, the teaching to young princes and their entourage the 
practical conduct of life, and thus constitutes a new literary 
genre. 

The causes of the rise of Sanskiit literature are in fact obvious, 
and there was no need for writers 111 Prakrit to set an example. 
It would indeed have been surprising if the simplicity of the 
earlier epic had not gradually yielded to greater ait. The 
Upanisads show us kings patronizing discussions between rival 
philosophers and rewarding richly the successful ; we need not 
doubt that they were no less eager to listen to panegyrics of 
themselves or their race and to bestow guerdon not less lavishly. 
We have indeed in the Vedic lists of forms of literature refer- 
ences to the Naia9ansis, encomia,^ which candour admitted to 
be full of lies, and we have actually preserved a few verses from 
which we can guess the high praise promiscuously bestowed on 
their patrons by the singers Into the Rgveda itself have been 
admitted hymns which contrive to flatter pations as well as extol 
the gods, and added verses, styled praises of gifts {danastutis), 
recount the enormous rewards which a clever singer might obtain. 
We cannot doubt that from such contests must have sprung the 
desire to achieve ever-increasing perfection of literary form as 
compared with the more pedestrian style of the mere narrative 
of the epic. 

In yet another sphere such heightening of style must have 


‘ MacdooeU ud Keith, Vtdu Index, 1. 445 f. 
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been striven after. The Vedic poets, who can compare* the 
goddess Dawn to a fair dancer, to a maiden who unveils her 
bosom to a lover, cannot have been incapable of producing love 
poetry for secular use. Nor is it doubtful that it was the early 
writers of the love lyric who enriched Sanskrit with a vast abun- 
dance of elaborate metres ; for the flow of epic narrative such 
metrical forms were wholly unsuited ; on the other hand, the 
limited theme of love demanded variety of expiession if it were 
to be worthily developed. The gnomic utterance of which the 
Attareya Brahmana has preserved some Vedic specimens natur- 
ally shared in the cultivation of the lyric, and the elaboration of 
verse doubtless reacted on prose style, inducing writers to seek to 
reproduce in that medium something of the elegance after which 
poets now habitually strove. There is, then, no justification for 
presuming a breach in liteiaiy continuity, and, despite the fact 
that so much has perished, we have indisputable proofs of the 
active cultivation of Sanskrit literature during the period from 
300 B c. to A.D. 300 , when on one theory it hud not yet come 
into being, and secular literature was composed in Prakrit 

2, The Testimony of the R&mayaiya 

The validity of the Rainayana as evidence of the growth of 
the Kavya has been disputed on the score that the poem was, 
even if in large measure early in date,* still under constant 
revision, so that those features in it which foreshadow the later 
Kavya and justify its own claim to that title as the first of 
Kavyas may be dismissed as interpolations. The argument, 
however, is clearly unsatisfactory, and does not establish the 
result at which it aims We may readily agree that some part 
at least of the elegancies of style * which mark the poem is a later 
addition, but there is no ground whatever to admit that these 
additions fall later than the second century B C., and they may 

* Hirzel, Ghichnisii und Mtiaphtm im Kgveda (190S). For the earlyi which 1* also 
the later, ideal of femioine beauty* see (^atapatha Brahmana^ 1. s 5 16 , ui. 5 1.11, 
the love charms of the Atharva attest the begmnmgs of erotic poetry (IS v. ai8 ff.). 

■ Keith, JRAS pp 

* Jacobi, Ramayana^ pp iiQff The Rdmayana also shows the derelopment 
of the ^loka metre almost to its clasiiic state, cf SIl*! VIll lu 38 ff. See also 
Knshoamachanar, R^g^mwutfovtmarfa (1908). 
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be earlier in date. The Rdmayaita in fact, as we have it, affords 
an illustration of the process of refinement which style was under- 
going, but it IS essential to realize that even in its original form 
the poem must have shown a distinct tendency to conscious 
ornament. The meie theme, the blending together of two 
distinct legends, the rouit intrigues of Ayodhya and the legend 
of Rama’s war on Ravana for the rape of Sita — in ultimate 
origin a nature myth — is the work of an artist, and the same trait 
is revealed in the uniformity of the language and the delicate 
perfection of the metre, when compared with the simpler and less 
polished Mahabkarata. Valmiki and those who improved on 
him, probably in the period 400-aoo B c., aie clearly the legiti- 
mate ancestors of the court epic. 

Anandavardhana ‘ has not inaptly contrasted the object of the 
court epic with that of the legend (ttthdsa) ; the latter is content 
to narrate what has happened, the former is essentially depen- 
dent on form. The Ramayana occupies an intermediate place, 
and Its formal merits are not slight. But in any case it essenti- 
ally anticipates the means by which the later poets seek to lend 
distinction and charm to their subject-matter, as they drew 
deeply upon it for their themes, so they found in it the models 
for the ornaments of their style. If the city of Ayodhya appears 
in human form to the king in Kalidasa's Raghuvanga, Valiniki 
has set the example in his vision of Laiika in the Sundarakanda. 
The action in the later Kavya is all but obstructed by the wealth 
of the poet’s desciiptive powers, Valmiki’s followers have de- 
scribed with no less than twenty-nine similes the woes of Sita in 
her captivity, with sixteen the sad plight of Ayodhya bereft ot 
Rama ’ Descriptions of the seasons, of mountains and rivers, 
bulk largely in the Kavya, but Valmiki has set the example in 
his elaborate accounts of the rainy season and autumn, of the 
winter, of Mount Citrakuta, and of the river Mandakini.^ Meta- 
phois of beauty abound in the Kavya side by side with those of 
strained taste and pointless wit , the Ramayana is guilty of 
vtsddanakradhyusxte paritrdsormimdhm 
kim mam na trdyase viagtiam vipule gokasagare f 

* Dkvanydlokat'^ 148 ’ 11. 19 and 114. 

’ IV a8. 111, 16 , 11 94, 95 There is a brilliant picture of the sound of the sea . 
farvasudirnave^a^a sagarasyeva nthsvanak 
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‘ Why dost thou not save me that am sunk in a broad ocean of 
woe, whose coronal of waves is horror, and in which dwell the 
crocodiles of despondency ? ’ 

Much happier is the famous simile : 

sagaraih cambaraprakkyam ambaram sagaropamant 
Ramaravanayor yuddkam Ramaravanayor tva. 

‘ Ocean peer of sky, sky ocean’s counterpart ; Rama and Ravana 
alone could match their mortal combat.’ A later commonplace 
IS foreshadowed in ' 

tvarit krtvoparato manye rupakartd sa vtfvakrt 
na ht rupopamd hy attyd tavash ptbhadarfane. 

‘ When he had made thee, I ween, the All-maker stayed from his 
making of lovely form*;, for there is no beauty on earth to match 
thine, o fair-faced one.’ As later, we find as prognostications of 
good the wind that blows free from dust, the clear skies, the 
flowcis that are rained down to earth, and the resonance of the 
drums of the gods Indra’s banner, elected and then taken down 
at the festival in his honour, affords material foi similes , eyes 
expand with joy (harsotphullanayana ) ; men drink in faces with 
their eyes {locanabkydm ptbann tva ) , bi easts are like golden 
bowls (kiicau suvarnakalafopamati ) , before men’s wondering 
eyes the host stands as if in a picture , the Ganges shows her 
white teeth as she smiles in the foam of hei waves (phenamrma- 
lakdstnt ) , winds blow with fragrant coolness , the clouds rumble 
with deep and pleasant sound {smgdhagambhiragkosa) ■, the 
action of the fool is like that of the moth that flies into the 
flame , man leaves his worn frame as the snake its old skin. 
The love of alliteration is already present, as in dakstnd dakftnani 
iiratn , we find even an example of the figure, concise expres- 
sion (samdsokti), in which the dawn is treated on the analogy of 
a loving maiden : 

cancaccavdrakaiaspargaharsonmihtatdrakd 
aho rdgavati samdkyd jahdtu svayam ambaram, 

• Ah that the enamoured twilight should lay aside her garmhnt 
of sky, now that the stars are quickened to life by the touch of 
the rays of the dancing moon.* The Rdmdyana is not given to 
erotic descriptions , its tone is serious and grave, but such pas- 
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sages as the description of the vision by Hanumant of the sleep- 
ing wives of Havana mark the beginning of a tradition which 
Afvaghosa handed on to his successors. Imitation in detail of 
the Ramayana is frequent and patent, and its language and verse 
technique deeply affected the whole of the history of the Kavya. 

The content of the Mahahharata naturally afforded to later 
poets an inexhaustible material for their labours, but save in its 
later additions the great epic suffered little elaboration of style, 
and affords no evidence comparable to that of the Ramayana 
attesting the development of the Kavya style. 

3 . The Evidence of Patanjali and PJhgala 

Direct and conclusive evidence of the production of secular 
Sanskrit literature before 1 50 B C. is afforded by the testimony 
of the Mahabhasya} Much earlier evidence from the point of 
view of grammar would be available, if we could believe the 
assertion ^ of Rajafekhara — perhaps the dramatist — that Paijini 
was the author not merely of the grammar but also of the Jamba- 
vativyaya , that epic and apparently another, the Pafalavtjaya, 
are asciibed to him by anthologies which cite veises fiom them 
The fact, however, that grammatical errors occur in a verse from 
the latter work renders the ascription implausible, even if epic 
excuse can be alleged, and we may reasonably accept the exis- 
tence of two or more Paninis, despite the rarity of the name. 

The testimony of the Mahabha^ya, however, is quite clear, and 
its value is all the greater because it is given incidentally and by 
accident in the discussion of disputed rules of the master Patan- 
jali, of course, knows the Bharatan epic, but he refers also to 
dramatic recitals of epic legends — perhaps to actual dramatic 
performances — and the topics mentioned include the slaying by 
Krsna of his wicked uncle Kansa and the binding of Bali by the 
god Visnu, We are told of ihapsodes who tell their tales until 
the day dawns, and stoiies weie cuirent which dealt with the 

^ Not probably by ValmTki. For Vedic precedents in alliteration and Yamakas see 
Hillebrandti KShdasa^ pp i6i ff • for the epic, Hopkins, Great Epic^ pp. aooflT 

* Cf. Weber, IS xiii 35611,47711 , Kielhom, lA xiv 326 f, Buhler, Die indf 
ichin tnuhr^iinf p* 73 , Bhand^trkar, lA iii 14. 

* See Thomas, Kavindravacanasamuecayat pp 51 IT, 
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legends of Yavakrlta, Yayati, Priyafigu, Vasavadatta, Sumanot- 
tarS, and Bhimaratha. A Vararuca Kavya is actually mentioned, 
though unfortunately we know no more of it. We have, how- 
ever, invaluable help in appreciating the growth of Kavya in the 
incidental citation of stanzas clearly taken from poems of the 
classical type Many are tantalizing in their brevity ; we hear of 
a maiden bought with a price who was dearer to her lord than his 
life (sd ht tasya dhanakritd prdnebhyo 'pi gariyast). The verse 
•varatanu sampravadanti kukkutdk, ' O fair one, the cocks pro- 
claim together’, has aflTorded later authors an opportunity of 
exhibiting skill in filling up the missing three verses {sama^yd- 
pdranaY Erotic verse is attested also by prtydm mayurah 
prahnamrtUi, ‘ The peacock danceth towards his beloved ’, 
perhaps also by d vandntdd odakdntdt prtyam pdntham amtvrajet, 

‘ Let her follow the wanderer she loveth to the end of the woods, 
to the end of the waters Epic or panegyric is found in the 
address prathate tvayd pattmati prthivl, ‘ The earth with thee as 
lord maketh true its name as wide ’ , so also asidvttiyo 'nusdra 
Pdndavam, ‘ With sword as mate he attacked Pandu’s son ’, 
iqghdna Kansam ktla Visudevah, ‘ Vasudeva slew Kansa.' 
Brief as it is, there is pathos in 

yasmtn daga saltasrdni putre jdte gavdih dadau 
brdhmanebhyah prtydkkyebhyah so 'yam uiichena jivatt. 

* On his scanty gleaning now he liveth, he for whose birth were 
given ten thousand kine to the Brahmins who brought the good 
tidings.’ 

Gnomic poetry is also strongly repiesented • 

tapah grtitam cayontf cety etad brdhmanakdrakam 
tapakgr utdbhydrh yo kino jdtibrdhmana eva sah 
‘Asceticism, learning, birth, these make the Brahmin, he who 
lacks asceticism and learning is a Brahmin by birth alone ’ Or 
again, bubkuksitat'n na praUbkdit ktmcit, ‘ Nothing seems right to 
a hungry man.’ Solomon’s maxim regarding the education of 
children has a worthy parallel ; 

sdmrtath pdnibtnr ghnanh grtravo na vtsokfttath 
Iddandgrayttio * dosds tddandgraymo gundh. 

> See Chap I.X, < r. 

’ Cf the forms in heitschrift IVacherna^l^ p 303 
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' Fraught with life, not with poison, are the blows that teachers 
give ; vice grows by indulgence, virtue prospers by reproof ’ 
The inevitability of death is recorded : 

aliar ahar nayamano gam afvam pitrusam pagum 
Vatvasvato na trpyait suraya tva durmadi. 

' Though day by day he takes his toll in cattle, horses, men, and 
beasts, Vivasvant’s son is sated never, as a drunkard is never 
wearied of brandy * A maxim of political wisdom may be 
seen in 

kseme subktkse krtasatkcayani puram rajnain vtnayantt kopam, 

‘ Citadels well stored in peace and abundance calm the wrath of 
kings.’ 

Noteworthy also is the fact that in the scanty number of verses 
there occur specimens of such ornate metres as the Mlilatl, the 
Prahaisinl, the Pramitaksaia, and the Vasantatilaka, beside the 
normal Tiistubh These new metres lead us into 

a different sphere from the Vedic metres, and striking light on 
this development is afforded by the metre of the Karikas,’ 
mostly, if not all, written piobably by predecessors of Patanjali, 
which deal with disputed points of grammar. Among these are 
besides the tpioka and Vaktra, Indravajra, Upajati, Qalinl, Van- 
9astha, all latei usual, and the much less common metres, Samani, 
consisting of four verses each of four trochees, Vidyunmala, 
similarly made up of spondees, the anapaestic Totaka, and the 
Dodhaka, in which the verse has three dactyls and a spondee. 
This richness and elaboration of metre, in striking contrast to the 
comparative freedom of Vedic and epic literature, must certainly 
have arisen from poetical use ; it cannot have been invented for 
grammatical memoiial verses, for which a simple metre might 
better suffice. The names Totaka and Dodhaka have been sus- 
pected of Prakritic origin, and the latter of ultimate Greek 
origin, but these arc unproved hypotheses without literary or 
other support. 

In addition to the clear indications thus given of the existence 
of epic, lyric, and gnomic verse, we may deduce fiom other hints 
the existence of the material whence later developed the beast- 


* Cf. Kidbom, lA. *v 129 ff , Jacobi, Festuhnft IVachntagel, p 127. 
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fable. We have allusions * to such proverbial tales as that of 
the goat and the razor (ajakrpSntya), of the crow and the palm 
fruit {kakatallya), and to the her^itary enmity of the snake and 
the ichneumon, and of the crow and the owl, later famous as 
the theme of a book of the Pancatantra. 

Corroboration of the evidence of Patanjali can be obtained 
from the Chandassfttra of Pingala, which ranks as a Vedafiga 
but is mainly devoted to the exposition of secular prosody. 
Pingala ranks as an ancient sage, being sometimes identified 
with Patanjali j the aspect of his work suggests considerable age, 
and many of the metres which he describes are certainly not de- 
rived from the Kavya literature which has come down to us. 
They suggest a period of transition in which the authors of the 
erotic lyric * were trying experiment after experiment in metrical 
effect. The names of the metres can often most plausibly be ex- 
plained as epithets of the beloved , the stanzas may have been 
so styled because the word in question occurred in them. Thus 
we have the metre Kantotpida, the plague of her lovers, Ku^ila- 
gati, she of crooked gait, Cancalaksika, she of the glancing eyes, 
Tanumadhyii, she of the slender waist, Caruhasinl, the sweet- 
smiling one, and Vasantatilaka, the pride of spring. Other 
names suggest poetic observation of animal life j thus we have 
A9valalita, the gait of the horse, Kokilaka, the cry of the cuckoo, 
Sinhonnata, tall as a lion, ^ardulavikrldita, the tiger’s play. The 
plant world gives others as Manjarl, the cluster, Mala, the garland. 
That a strong school of lyric poetry existed about the Christian 
era and probably much eai Her we cannot seriously doubt ; to its 
influence wc may with reason asciibe the appearance and bloom 
of the Maharastri lyric about A.D 200. 

4. Kavya in Inscriptions 

Chance has preserved for us certain evidence in the early in- 
scriptions “ which disposes definitely of the theory of the dormancy 
of Sanskiit during the period of foieign invasions in India An 
inscription at Girnar * dated about A. D 150-8 under the Maha- 

' Mahabhisya, ii i 3 , v 3 106 , IS ziii 4S6 

* JtLobi, ZDMG xxxviu 6 tg{ 

• Buhler, /)u indiscktn Inschrtfim und das AUtr der tndisiktn Kunstpoeste (1890) 

‘ El viii 36 ff , EHl pp 139!., lA. xItui. 145! 
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ksatrapa Rudradaman, grandson of the Ksatrapa Casfana, known 
to Ptolemy as Tiastanes of Ozene, UjjayinI, is written in prose 
(gadyaih kavyam) and shows in a most interesting manner the 
development from the simple epic style to that of the Kavya. 
Grammar is obeyed, but epic licence is found , patma, for patya, 
is thus explained, and vigaduttarant is a Prakritism for vtncad-, 
which the epic, though not thegiammar, permits , epic again is 
the pleonasm in Parjauyena ekarnabhutayam wa prthivyam 
‘ when the storm had turned as it weie all earth to 
ocean But in anyatra samgramem^ ‘ save in battles ’, we have 
a pure error. From the epic style a distinct departure is made in 
the use of compounds , Dandin, doubtless following earlier 
authority, bids them be used fieely in prose, and approves of 
their being long. The inscription prefers compounds to simple 
words, and at the beginning presents us with a compound of nine 
words with twenty-three syllables , the description of the king 
produces even a finer effort of seventeen words of forty syllables. 
The length of the sentences vies with that of the compounds ; 
one attains twenty- thiee Granthas, each of thirty-two syllables. 
Of the figures of sound (gabdalamkSras) alliteration is freely used 
as in dbkyastanamno Rudraddmno, sometimes with real effect. 
Of figures of sense (arthalamkdras) one simile compares m the 
later manner the curtain wall of a reservoir to a mountain spui 
in the Kavya phiase parvaiaprattsparddhi The description, if 
never of a very high order, displays some merit, especially in the 
vivid picture of the destruction by flooding of the dam of the 
reservoir But what is far more important is that the author 
thinks it fit to asciibe to the king the writing of poems in both 
prose and verse , flattery or not, it was obviously not absurd to 
ascribe to a K^trapa, of foreign extraction, skill in Sanskrit 
poetry. Moreover, the poems are qualified by a string of 
epithets as adorned by the qualities of simplicity, clearness, 
sweetness, variety, beauty, and elevation arising from the use of 
conventional poetic terminology {sphutalaghumadhttracttrakanta- 
gabdasamayodaralamkrta). The term alamkrta points unmis- 
takably to the author’s acquaintance with a science of poetics 
prescribing the ornaments of poetry, and a compaiison with the 
merits ascribed by Dandin’ to the Vaidarbha style which he 

I K/tvySdar(a, i 40 ff See below, chap xviii, { a 
E 


•141 
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admires is decidedly instructive. Simplicity and clearness may 
well be equivalent to the arthatyakh and frasada which he 
mentions ; sweetness is his madhurya which includes richness in 
tasteful sound and sense (rasavat) ; variety is probably akin to 
the strength or force (ojas) prescribed by Dandin, and he recog- 
nizes that in the view of some authorities elevation was induced 
by the use of the stock terms of poets such as kridasaras, a lake 
for sport. 

The evidence of this inscription is confirmed and strengthened 
by that derivable from a record* of Sin Pu]umayi at Nasik, 
written in Prakrit prose. There can be no doubt of the familiarity 
of the writer with Sanskrit ; it is even possible that he wrote his 
text in that language and then, in order to comply with the 
usage of the day, rendered it into Prakrit for purposes oi 
publication Siri Pujumayi may be identified with Siro-Polemaios 
of Baithana, Pratisthana on the Godavari, of Ptolemy and the 
date of the inscription is not far removed from that of the Girnar 
record. It begins with an enormous sentence of eight and a half 
lines, long compounds fill lines a-6, then a brief rest is given by 
the insertion of short words, and the whole ends with a compound 
of sixteen words and forty-three syllables. This is deliberate art, 
however little we may admire it, and the same technique is found 
in Bana, used perhaps with greater skill. Alliteration is freely 
used ; the queen is mahadevi maharajamata maharajapatamahi. 
What, however, is specially interesting is the appearance of 
mannerisms of the later Kavya, used in a way which implies 
current familiarity with the themes. Thus the king is of tike 
strength with the mountains Himavant, Meru, and Mandara, 
a brief allusion to the view that the king, like the Himalaya, 
possesses abundant trea.sures, like Meru is the centre of the 
world and overshadows it with his might, and, like Mandara, 
which the gods used as their churning stick when they churned 
the ocean, can produce and preserve Laksmi, the fortuna regum. 
The king again is compared with the heroes of the epic in 
a manner which preludes the frequent use of this theme made 
by Subandhu and Bana. Finally, he is described as winning 

I El VIII. 6o ir , S Levi, Ctn^uanUnatre de rktde pratt^ue dtt ffautes Aiudej 
(1911), pp 91 tr., who holdi that it> hero Gotomiputa’i. death in victory u 
dewnbed. 
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victory in a battle in which in wondrous wise the Wind, Garuda, 
Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, Bhutas, Gandharvas, 
Caranas, the sun, the moon, the Naksatras, and the planets take 
part. Thus early we find that confusion of the mortal and 
the supernatural which induces an alleged histoiian like Bilhana 
to allow ^iva to intervene when needed in the fate of his patron. 

There can be no doubt from these inscriptions of the ^istence 
of Sanskrit Kavya, and doubtless also of a science of poetics 
among the Brahmins.* It is, therefore, accident only which has 
preserved Buddhist woiks like those of A9vaghosa as the earliest 
specimens of the Kavya. Moreover there is a simple explanation 
of the accident; A^vaghosa was one of the great names of 
Buddhism ; no one arose to surpass his achievement in depicting 
the life of the Buddha, whereas the glory of earlier poets was 
eclipsed by that of Kalidasa. Noi is this mere theory , we 
know in fact that of the predecessors m drama enumeiated by 
Kalid^a himself the works of all save one are lost, apparently 
irretrievably. 


5 T/ie Kdmasfitra and the Poet's Milieu 

Vatsyayana's Kamasfitra * is of uncertain date, but it is not 
improbably o’der than Kalidasa, and in any case it represents 
the concentrated essence of earlier tieatises on the Ars Amoris. 
There is no question of the importance of knowledge of this topic 
for the writers of erotic poetry, and there is abundant proof that 
the Kdmasutra was studied as eagerly by would-be poets as were 
grammar, poetics, and lexicography. To Vatsyayana we owe 
a vivid conception of the Indian parallel to the man about town 
{nagaraka) whose existence was due to the growing elaboration 
of Indian life, and whose interest the poet was anxious to pro- 
pitiate. We see him,’ opulent, a denizen of the town which lends 
him his name, or, if compelled by adverse fortune to vegetate in 

* The nse of compounds in ornamental epithets oppears to have been much pro- 
moted by their convenience in eulogies of kings, places, &c , in inscriptions, just as w 
Jam texts they are heaped up in stock descnptions 

* See below, chap xxiv , cf Hnmprabad, A/a^dkan Literature, chap iv On the 
arts, Kalas, aixty-four lo number at least, of early India, see A Venkatasubbiah and 
E Muller, JRAS 1914, pp 355-67 

* The comm allows him to be of any caUe 
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the country, seeking, like Martial in bis retreat from Rome, to 
find congenial society with which to continue the pleasures of his 
town life, li is home boasts all the luxury of the age, soft couches, 
a summer house in a park, seats strewn with flowers, and swings 
to amuse the ladies who share and lend zest to his leisure 
moments. Much of his time is devoted to his toilet ; he must 
bathe, be anointed, perfumed, and garlanded , then he can teach 
the cage birds which surround him to speak, or enjoy the brutal 
spectacle of ram or cock fights, both favourite amusements of the 
gilded youth of the period Or, in the company of ladies of the 
demi-monde, he may visit the parks outside the town, returning 
home crowned with the flowers which they have plucked. There 
are concerts to be attended, ballets and theatrical spectacles to 
be visited , he has a lute beside him so that he may make music 
when he will, and a book to read at leisure. Boon companions 
and hangers-on of various lanks, the Vitas, Pithamardas, and 
VidOsakas of the texts, are essential to his happiness, and 
drinking parties are not unknown, but the ideal forbids mere 
rude licence , even in his enjoyments the man about town aims 
at elegance, moderation, and a measure of dignity. He con- 
descends to the use of the vernacular but blends it with Sanskrit, 
thus indicating his fine culture Hetairai are essential to him, 
but they also are not without accomplishments , indeed the 
Kamasutra demands from them knowledge encyclopaedic, in- 
cluding poetic taste. The most famous of them achieved great 
riches, as we learn fiom the description of the palace of the 
heroine in the Mrcchakatika and, as in the Athens of Perikles, 
discussions on literature, music, and art, must often have afforded 
the paiticipants a pleasure which could not be expected from 
their own w’ives, fiom whom they demanded children and care for 
their homes. 

An atmosphere of this kind is unquestionably favourable, if 
not to the highest poetry, at least to the production of elaborate 
verse, and the care demanded from those who are exposed to 
keen criticism cannot but produce excellent results in the case of 
men naturally gifted, though on the other hand it leads to ex- 
aggerated love of style with inevitable tasteless extravagance. 
If under such a system Maecenases produce few Vergils, they are 
responsible for a plentiful crop of Valerii Flacci, and to the kings 
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of India ‘ we unquestionably owe most of the poets of repute ; 
patronage by the king was at once the reward of skill in 
pan^fyric and the means of obtaining the leisure for serious 
composition and a measure of publicity for the works produced. 
It was the duty of the king to bridge the gulf between wealth 
and poetic talent, of the poet to save his patron from the night of 
oblivion which else must assuredly settle on him when his mortal 
life closed. At the royal courts poets vied in eager rivalry with 
one another ; probably in quite early times there were practised 
such arts as the composition of verses to complete a stanza when 
one verse was given, and the production of extempore poems on 
a given topic The festival of Sarasvati each mouth afforded 
opportunities for displays in honour of the patroness of poetry 
and the arts Foitunately, too, for the poets, kings were willing 
to claim renown for skill in poetry, we have seen that his 
panegyrist thought well to ascribe fame in this sphere to 
Rudradaman and we shall see that the great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta strove for renown as a man of letters.* Harsa 
not only patronized Bana, but claimed the authorship of dramas 
and poems, though unkind hints were prevalent that others were 
the true begetters of his literary offspiing.® Four hundred years 
later Bhoja of Dhara was more fortunate, for we have no real 
knowledge to disprove his claim to polymathy exhibited in 
a large variety of works In the twelfth century * the coui I of 
Laksmanasena revived the glory of Harsa’s patronage, for besides 
the famous Jayadeva, other poets such as Umapatidhara, Dhol, 
and Govardhana wrote with acceptance. The kings of Kashmir 
often distinguished themselves by generosity to their laureates, 
(kavtraja) and to such enlightened activity we owe Somadeva’s 

^ R8ja9ekhoja avyamimansa, p 55) givts \ asudeva the Kanva or the Ku&ana), 
Satarahonay Qudrakay aod Sahaa&aka (I Candragnpta II , Fischely GN 1901, pp 485- 
7) as famous patrons 

* Minor royal authors include the dramatists Mahendravikramavarman {c 675) , 
Yafovarman, patron of Bhavabhuti (r« 73$), the Kalacuri Mi>uraja (r 800), and 
Vigr'iharajadeva ( 1 1 $3) We have stanzas of a Nepalese king (8th cent of Amogha- 
varsa (815-77), of MuRja (975-95), and Aijunava^man^s comm, on Amaru (1 3th cent.) 
Cf Jackson, PriyadariikA^ pp xxavii ff. 

* Cf Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp i7of7 

* Smith, EtTl. pp 419ft , 432 wishes to place this king about fifty >sars before the 
usual date, but ignores important evidence, see K. C Majumdar, JFASB. lyai, 
pp. 7 ff. , C. V. Vaidya, llIQ. 1. ia6 fT., C Chakravarti, 111. 186 fT 
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Kathasarttsagara. Yet it is worth remembering that we cannot 
prove any royal patron for Kalidasa, greatest of Indian poets, or 
even for Kalhana, the one historian of leal merit in Sanskrit litera* 
ture. Nor, of course, was royal generosity conhned to Sanskrit 
poetry ; to a king, Hala or Satavahana, is ascribed the anthology 
of Maharastri verse, and Vakpatiraja wrote his epic, Gaudavaha, 
for Ya^ovarman of Kanauj, thus assuring him an immortality to 
survive his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. So, 
too, if we believe tiadition, it was perhaps the pationage of 
Kaniska which produced the first great work of the court epic 
preserved to us, the Buddhacartta of A^vaghosa. 



Ill 


AgVAGHOSA AND EARLY BUDDHIST KAVYA 

I. Afvagkosa's Works. 

T he deplorable darkness which still envelops early India 
renders it impossible to establish with certainty the date 
of Agvaghosa, famous alike as a poet and as a philosopher. 
Tradition unquestionably makes him a protdgd of the famous 
Kaniska, but the matter is complicated by the fact that if the 
Su/rdlamidra ' is his, he tells two stones in which Kaniska’s reig^ 
seems to be referred to as in the past ; this may be explained 
either on the theory that Kaniska died bcfoie him, which does 
not accord with tradition, or on the view that the stories are 
interpolated in whole or as regards the name, or that there was 
an earlier Kaniska ; again an inscription * held to belong to the 
time of Kaniska mentions an Agvaghosaraja who has been 
temerariously identified with the poet. Assuming the validity of 
the tradition despite these difficulties, the date of A^vaghosa 
would fall to be determined by that of Kaniska, for whom 
c. A.D. 100^ still seems ajust estimate. Tradition also tells that 
he was originally a Brahmin, that he first adhered to the Sai^ 
vastivada school of Buddhism, but was attracted by the doctrine 
of the saving grace of faith in the Buddha, and became one of the 
forerunners of the Mahayana school I-tsing, who travelled in 
India in A D. 671-95, refers to him as one of the great teachers 
of the past, and asserts that a collection of his works was still 
studied in his time. From the colophons of his own works we 
learn that his mother was named Suvarnaksi and that his home 
was Saketa, while he is given the style of Acarya and Bhadanta. 

^ Noi. 14 aad 31 (Huber's trans. Fans, xpoS). Cf Ldn, JA« 1896, ii. 444 ft. ; 
Kimura, IHQ. 1. 417. XninaraUta (/ 150) is more probable. 

* £t. viu 171 , k Ch Vidyabbosona (FOCF. 1919, I. xxxUiff.) puts Kaniyka, 
patron of Afvai^ho^, about A. D. 320 

* Cf. Smith, £HI pp 37a ff,, Foncher, VArt Cric»-Bim^Unqu€^\\ 48401,5060., 
who finds in the ^aka epoch merely the beginning of the fifth centnry of the Maurya 
epoch, placmg Kani^ r A. D 81. Cf. D. K. Sahni, JRAS. 1934, pp. 3990. 
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Whether the Mahay anafraddhotpada, a famous text-book of 
early MabSyana views, or the Vajrasucl, an able and bitter 
attack on the Brahmanical caste system, are rightly ascribed to 
A^vaghosa need not be discussed, and his dramas are preserved 
only in fragments, which reveal little of his poetic skill.^ Of the 
songs for which he was renowned the Gandistotragatha * displays 
great metrical skill and attests his comprehension of the power of 
music ; it is an effort to desciibe in words the religious message 
carried to the hearts of men by the sounds produced by beating 
a long strip of wood with a short club. Of later authorship is 
the Sutralamkdra or Kalpandmandittka, which unhappily is 
preserved only in a fragmentary condition in Sanskrit, though 
Huber has translated into French the Chinese version of A.D 405 
The wide culture of the writer displays itself in his allusion to 
the Bharatan epic' and the Rdmayana, the Saihkhya and 
Vai^estka philosophies, and Jam tenets, while in the tales he 
exhibits himself as a fervent believer in the doctrine of the saving 
power of worship of the Buddha. The collection is made up of 
tales, in the main already current in literature still preserved, 
inculcating the Buddhist faith , many are attractive, even 
pathetic, but the doctrine of devotion carries the author to 
strange results, as in the tale of the sinner who never in his life 
did one good deed, but because in deadly terror of his life from 
attack by a tiger he uttered the salutation, ‘Homage to the 
Buddha ’, is gi anted entrance to the order and straightway pro- 
ceeds to sainthood. From the literary point of view the essential 
fact IS that the tales are written in prose and verse, cleaily of the 
classical type. We need not doubt that this combination was 
taken over by the author direct from the contemporary Jatakas 
current in Pali, even if no strict proof of this view is possible 

The Sutrdlamkara mentions a Buddkacarita, perhaps A9va- 
ghosa’s work, and there is reason to suppose that that epic was later 
than the Saundaratianda.* At the close of that work Agvaghosa 
frankly declaies the purpose which led to his adopting the Kavya 

' Cf Keith, AWiM sjiflT. , Sansinl Drama, pp Soft. 

* Ed BB 15, 1913 

* We find two \erses from the Martvanfa in the VajrasHcl 

* Ed. Harnprisfid ^astrl, BI 1910. Cf Bntton, JA 1911, 1 79fr , Hnltisch, 
ZDMG Ixxu-lxxiv , Cawronski, Snukes aietU the Samh. BudJh Lit , pp 56 if. 
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form ; he recognizes that men rejoice in the delight of the world 
and seek not salvation, and therefore he sets out the truth which 
leads to enlightenment in attractive garb, in the hope that men 
attracted by it may realize the aim and extract from his work the 
gold alone. As he makes no allusion to an earlier poem, we 
may conclude that the Saundarananda was his first attempt. 
The topic of the poem is the legend of the conversion of the reluct- 
ant Nanda, his half-brother, by the Buddha, a story recounted in 
the Mahavagga and the Ntdanakatha, but A9vaghosa deals with 
it in the approved manner of the later Kavya He begins with 
an account of the foundation of Kapilavastu, which gives him 
occasion to display his knowledge of heroic tales and mythology 
(Canto i). There follows the description of the king, Quddho- 
dana, and briefly an account of the birth of Sarvarthasiddha and 
his half-brother Nanda. The Buddha is described in full in the 
next Canto (iii) ; then we hear of Sundari's beauty and the 
perfection of her union with Nanda as of the night with the 
moon. Reluctantly Nanda leaves her (iv), and the Buddha 
hastens to secure his ordination as a monk, much against his 
inclination (v). Bitter is Sundail’s grief (vi), and Nanda himself 
seeks by a long list of legendary parallels to defend his desire to 
chng to his beloved , kings of yore have laid aside the hermit’s 
garb and returned to the world of joy and life (vii) In vain are 
the demerits of women, the flattery on their lips, the treachpry in 
their hearts, pointed out (viii) ; in vain is he warned of the evils 
of pride illustrated by the fate of heroes of the past (ix) The 
Buddha determines on a bolder plan ; he carries him to heaven 
and shows him on the way in the Himalaya a one-eyed ape of 
hideous form, asking him if Sundarl is fairer than it. Nanda 
energetically asserts his wife’s loveliness, but on the sight of the 
heavenly Apsarases must admit that their beauty raises them as 
far above Sundari as she is above the ape ; with fickle faith he 
resolves to win an Apsaras as bride, but is warned that he must 
win heaven by good works, if he is to obtain this end (x). Re- 
turned to earth he strives for this end, but Ananda warns him, 
adducing a wealth of examples, that the joys of heaven are 
fleeting and that, when man’s merit is exhausted, he must 
return to earth again (xi) Nanda is thus induced to lay aside 
all thought of heavenly joys and to seek and obtain instruc- 
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tion from the Buddha ; he becomes not merely a saint, but on 
the Buddha’s bidding detei mines on the nobler course of seek- 
ing salvation not for himself alone, but of preaching it to others 
(xii-xviii). 

The Buddhacarita ' deals with the greater theme of the life of 
the Buddha, and it is a misfortune that as we have it the poem 
contains but seventeen Cantos and of these only the hist thirteen 
— with certain exceptions — are genuine, the remainder being an 
addition made a century ago by Amrtananda who records that 
he did so because he could not find a manuscript of the rest of 
the text. The poem now ends with the conversions made at 
Benares, but the Chinese version, made between A.D. 414 and 421, 
and the Tibetan, have twenty-eight Cantos, and I-tsing still knew 
of this number. The exact source which influenced A(vagho» 
in his choice of incident is unknown, for it is not pioved that the 
Lalitavistara existed in his time in anything like its present 
form In any case the contrast between the two works is 
remarkable ; the Lalttavistara is written in the main in Sanskrit 
prose of the plain type, intermingled with ballads in mixed 
Sanskrit of the so-called Gatha style ; at best it is confused, at 
worst incoherent. A9vaghosa’s poem is essentially the work of 
an artist; in choice of incident and arrangement he seeks to 
produce the maximum effect, and, though he does not vary in 
essentials the tradition, he renders vivid and affecting the scenes 
which he describes. The prince’s fatal journeying forth from the 
palace which brings him into contact with the hateful spectacle 
of age, IS preceded by the account of the fair women who crowd 
to watch his exit , the poet again shows his skill in depicting 
the loving ruses by which the ladies of the harem seek to divert 
his mind from the desire to renounce the vanities of the world, 
and in describing the famous scene when the prince gazing on 
them in their sleep resolves to abandon the palace. Nor is he 
skilled in the Kamagastra alone , he adduces the arguments by 
which the family priests, fortified by the precepts of political 
science, seeks to deter the prince from his resolution to abandon 

‘ Ed. E. B Cowell, Oxford, 1893 , trims. SBE 46 , Formichi, Ban, 1913 bee 
also Hultesch, ZDMO Ixxii. 143 IT , Cappeller, ZII 11, i fl ; Speyer, JRAS 1914, 
pp. 105 S ; GawroAski, Kcttntk Orytntalat/cmy, 1 i ft. , 1 -t ed, and Irani. K M. 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913 On Buddhut Sanakiit Liteiatare cf G. K. Nanman, 
Sanstnl Budikum (1933). 
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secular life with its duties, and true to tlie rule which requires 
a description of a battle he provides a spirited picture of the 
contest of Buddha against the demon Mara and his monstrous 
hosts. 

There is not the slightest doubt of one of the sources of 
A9vaghosa. Though Cowell was unable to find decisive proof 
of his knowledge of the Ramayana as opposed merely to the 
legend of Rama, the fact is put beyond doubt, apart from a men- 
tion of the poem in the Sutralamkara, by careful study of the 
references in the Buddhacanta itself^; when the people of the 
town see that Siddhartha has not returned they weep as afore- 
time when the chariot of Da9aiatha’s son returned without him ; 
^uddhodana compares himself to Dagaiatha, bereft of Rama, 
whose death he envies, and in these and many other passages 
there is clear knowledge by A^vaghosa of the wording of our 
present text It was natuial that the parallel should deeply 
affect A^vaghosa, and the broad structure of the episode of the 
return of Sumantra to Ayodhya without Rama and of Chan- 
daka to Kapilavastu without Siddhartha is unmistakable; the 
chaiiotecr leaves his master, and returns to the city now sadly 
changed ; the eager citizens rush out to greet him, learn his 
news, and are filled with lamentation ; the women throng the 
windows and then withdraw in deep depression to their inner 
chambers , the charioteer enters the presence of the king. 
Similarly again, Ya9odhara’s lament for the sufferings of the 
prince in his new life of hardship is modelled on Sita’s sorrow for 
her husband's sufferings in the forest. Nor docs it seem reason- 
able to deny that the desciiption of the aspect of the women of 
the harem in sleep is based on the portraituie of Ravana’s 
harem.’* 


2 , Afvaghosa s Style and Language. 

Dandin ‘ draws a vital distinction between two styles as preva- 
lent in his day, the Gauda and the Vaidarbha, eastern and 
southern, and fi om his account and other evidence we gather that 

^ Gawronski, Studies about the Sansk Buddh, Lit » pp 27 fT. 

* ▼ 9»ii, which Wintemitz (GIL 1. 417) asserts to bt biwed on Afvagbosa. But 
see Walter, IndteUf ui. 13. 

* JCSvyddarfUf 1. 40 ff. 
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among the characteristics of the former was the love of long 
compounds not merely in prose, where they were accepted even 
by the Vaidarbha, but in verse also ; love of alliteration and of 
harsh sound effects ; the use of recondite etymologizing phrase- 
ology, and a desire for strength resulting often in bombast and 
affectation. It has been suggested by Jacobi * that the contrast 
of styles has a historical basis, Sanskrit poetry was practised, it 
is argued, eagerly in the east and Sanskrit poetry there had 
developed the evil effects of old age, before the art became 
current in the west and south The simpler style of the south 
was also on this view influenced by the freshness of the lyric of 
Mahcirastra born of close contact with the people It is already 
a serious objection to such a conclusion that in the Natyagasira 
we find the qualities which Dandin ascribes as characteristic of 
the Vaidarbha ascribed to the Kavya style in general ; this is 
a strong suggestion that at the time of the Natyagasira there 
had not developed those characteristics of the Gauda style, and 
that they emerged gradually with the development of poetry at 
the courts of princes of Bengal This view gains support from 
the fact that, though Dandin praises the Vaidarbha style, and 
evidently disapproves of the Gauda, in practice poets of later 
date often affect the Gauda manner Agvaghosa, however, 
affords a more convincing proof still of the early character of the 
Vaidarbha , his style unmistakably is of the Vaidaibha type , as 
Bana later says of the western poets, it aims at sense rather than 
mere ornament ; it is his aim to narrate, to describe, to pi each 
his curious but not unattractive philosophy of renunciation of 
selfish desire and universal active benevolence and effort for the 
good, and by the clarity, vividness, and elegance of his diction to 
attract the minds of those to whom blunt truths and pedestrian 
statements would not appeal. This project left no room for mere 
elegance or for deliberate straining after effect, and thus it results 
that A9vaghosa's works attain a high measure of attractiveness, 
especially when we make the necessary allowance for the decidedly 
bad condition of the text tradition of both epics. Simple, of course, 
in the sense in which it can be applied to English poetry, is an 
inappiopriate epithet as regards any Sanskrit Kavya, but rela- 
tively to the later standard, even in some measure to Kalidasa, 

‘ Ausgitodhlte Erzahlun^^ tn MdkAtdshfriy pp, xviC 
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Afvaghosa’s style is simple. Nor may we deny it the epithets 
of sensuous and passionate , the picture of the pleasures of love 
drawn by A^vaghosa is already marked by that wealth of 
intimate detail which appeals to all Indian poets, but proves 
a grave stumbling block to critics who find matter for offence 
even in the charming picture of the deceiving Zeus in the Iliad 
and reprobate in the author of the Odyssey the episode of the 
amour of Ares and Aphrodite But still more sincere is the 
burning enthusiasm of the poet for his own ideal, not the Arhat, 
contented to seek his own freedom from rebirth in this world of 
misery, but the Bodhisattva, the Buddha to be, who delays, how- 
ever, his entering into Nirvana until he has accomplished his view 
of freeing all other creatures fiom the delusion which makes 
them cling throughout the ages to mortal life and its woes. 
This is a new note in Sanskrit poetry, Valmiki has majesty and 
a calm seriousness, but he is free from passion like his hero, who 
though he experiences vicissitudes yet stands apart from them, 
and of whose ultimate success we never doubt. Nanda’s rejection 
of Sundarl may seem to us heartless enough ; his transference of 
his fickle affection to the Apsarases has its comic side, but in the 
end he seeks the welfare of otheis, even as does the Buddha ; 
Rama on the contrary in his rejection of Sita after the long 
agony of separation from him has no warmer motive than obedi- 
ence to the doctrine that Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. 

As Quddhodana reminds us of Da9aiatha, .so Sundarl has 
traces of Sita, but with a vehemence of passion unknown to that 
queen, and without her dignity and steadfast courage. Nor is it 
in theme and character-drawing alone that Valmiki is laid under 
contribution , the metaphors and similes of the Ramayana ' 
appear in more refined form , the king, hearing of his son’s final 
resolve, falls, smitten by sorrow as Indra’s banner is lowered 
when the festival is over (^acipater vrtta tvotsave dhvajah) ; the 
maidens stand drinking in the prince’s beauty with eyes that 
stay wide open in joy (mfcalaiA prittvtkacatk ptbaniya tva loca~ 
nath) , they display their bosoms that are like bowls of gold 
{sstvarnakalafaprakhyan dargayantyah payodkaran) The epic 
speaks of the ocean laughing with the foam of its waves, the 
poet embodies the idea in the picture of a sleeping beauty of the 

^ Cf Walter, 111 xiff 
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harem, with a daintiness of elaboiation which is fat removed 
from the epic : 

vihabktat karalagnaveHur anya • stanavisrastasttanquka (ayana 
fjufatpadapaHkttjustapadma : jalaphenaprahasattata nadiva. 

' And one lay resplendent, holding a flute in her hand, while her 
white garment slipt from her bosom, like unto a river whose 
banks laugh with the foam ' of her waves, and in whose lotuses 
long rows of bees delight.' Afvaghosa unquestionably is at his 
best in simple and elegant description by which a clear picture is 
presented to the eyes 

tathapi papiyast mrjtte gate • dtfah praseduh prababhau 
ntfakarah 

dtvo mpetur bhuvt puspavrstayo raraja yoseva vikalinasa 
Ht(a. 

‘ So when the evil one had retired worsted, the sky became calm, 
the moon shone forth, flowers fell in rain from heaven on the 
earth ; night shone clear like a maiden free from stain.’ When 
the charioteer letums * 

punah ktimaro vimvrtta tty atho gavdksamalah prattpedtre 
'nganah 

vtviktaprstkaih ca ntgamya vajinam punar gavaksdm ptd- 
haya nth uguh. 

' “ 'Tis the piince returned ”, said the women and rushed to their 
windows, but, seeing the steed's back bereft of its master, closed 
them again and wailed aloud ’ Ya^odhara, who is more akin to 
Sita than Sundari, laments her husband’s new lot 

fucau gayttvd gayane htranmaye prabodhyamano mgt tur- 
yantsvanath 

kathatn bata svapsyatt so 'dya me vrati pataikadegantante 
mahitale. 

' How can he sleep to-night, my faithful one, on one poor mat 
covering the bare earth, he who hath slept aforetime on a couch 
of gold undefiled, and whom music hath aroused from his 
slumbers ? ’ A^vaghosa is also a master of simple pathos . 
mahatyd trfnaya duhkhatr garbhcHasmt yayd dkrtah 
tasyd Hisphalayatndydh kvaham miittiA kva sd mama 
^ Cf MtghadAtay 50 
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‘ With deep longing and many a pain did she bear me in her 
womb ; all her effort hath come to nought ; why was she mother, 
why was I her son ? ’ As often the idea has a prototype in the 
Ramayana} but A^vaghosa has heightened by his delicate touch 
the effect of the whole. 

Sanskrit poetry, which does not aim at rhyme, nevertheless is 
fond of the repetition of the same syllables in close relation, 
especially if the meaning thus conveyed is altered, and instances 
of Yamakas, as they are styled, aie not rare in A9vaghosa as in 
pranastavatsam tva vatsalam gam, ' like a loving cow which hath 
lost its calf’, a clear lehnement on the vwatsavatsalakrta of the 
epic, a more elaborate effect is produced in Canto i where 
stanzas 14-16 approximate to rhyme as in tidarasatkkhyath 
sacivatr asamkhyaih, ' with countless ministers of noble counsels ’ 
and samagradevintvahagradevt, ‘ queen supreme of all the host 
of queens ’, but such effects are rarely * sought. Occasionally 
a phrase is overworked as in tapahprafdntaiii sa vanaiit vtvega, 
‘ he entered the penance grove where penance had ceased ’, and 
now and then the poet errs in his display of his culture,* as when 
he derives a simile from the use of the verbal form ash as 
a particle, though his successors equally delight to prove by 
recondite allusions that they are masters of the works of Panini. 
His own skill is shown especially in Canto 11 of the Saunda- 
rananda where he exhibits his knowledge ofaoiist forms and he 
evidently felt pleasure in the skill which uses miyate as the passive 
of the three verbs md, mt, and mi, ajijtpat as the aoi ist of jap 
and jt, and adidtpat as that of dd and do. On the other hand we 
find forms which, if excusable, are so only on the ground of the 
epic, as in the gerunds grhya and vivardhay%tvd beside the 
common fitgamya, heaiing, we find ntgdmya, observing, and, 
while the derivative form daigtka is regularly used sudegtka stands 
beside it. The periphrastic future as aham pravestd replaces 
pravejtdsmi, and in the use of particles Afvaghosa permits him- 
self irregularities which are not rare in Buddhist Sanskrit , thus 

* it S 3 >»• 

* hartluragiiiura»gavatlura»gah, BuddhacarUa, v Bji, is not a success. 

* The poet shows in a simile his knowledge of the new art of Gandhara His use 
of the technical terms bhSva and hma (iv IJ^ proves his knowledge of Alamkaia, 
tad he fully employs Yathasamkhya, v 42 , ix 16 For artistic parallels see 
Foueher, VAri Grkc-DowMhiqui dn Gandhara, 1 421, 349 If 
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kim hata and prag eva denote ‘ how much more ’ ; saced is used 
for ced\ and, as in the epic, some pleonasm of particles is 
allowed ; we find, unless we amend, api repeated, hi and tu com- 
bined in one sentence and even na Jakarta na capt canutepe. 
Some Buddhist terms occur, such ^sprativedka, tfijua,prafrabdhi, 
and praverxta, while maitra, for the wonted mattrl, is based on 
Pali metia ; moreover it is impossible to defend some of A^va- 
ghosa’s genders. But these are minor blemishes in a Sanskrit 
which is normally grammatically correct. 

Nor IS there any real doubt as to A^vaghosa’s metrical skill, 
though the manuscripts do undoubtedly present a text in which 
metrical deficiencies are not rarely present. In addition to the 
more easy metres he adopts the Udgati for Canto in of the 
Saundarananda, an example followed in Canto xii of the Kira- 
tarjuniya and Canto xv of the Qtgtipalavadha, while the Suva- 
dana and the Vardhamana species of the Upasthitapracupita ^ 
arc also found 


3 . The Avaddnas. 

Connected with A^vaghosa, sometimes identified with him by 
tradition, is a mysteiious Matrccta,' of whose numerous works 
fragments alone, from his ^atapancagatikastotra^ exist in 
Sanskrit. These show a fairly elegant style of religious lyric 
devotion. The taste of the time, however, seems to have pre- 
ferred the telling of tales dealing with the endless theme of the 
fruits of man's deeds. Moreover the view of the Buddhists who 
loved these Avadanas* — tales of great acts or peihaps of the 
causes of man’s future ' — was not a narrowly moral one. They 
were not content to exemplify the somewhat cold doctrine of the 
due leward of a man's actions regarded merely from the moral 
point of view. They were frankly Buddha worshippers and 

^ S&und iL 65, cf Jacobi, 2 DM(< zxxviii 603, SIFl. Vlll. ii 113 

* Cf Thomas, ERE. tiii 495 

* L^vi, JA 1910,11 4^3-56, Poussin, JRAS. 1911, pp 759~77 For bis Vama^ 
ndrhteuamana see Thomas, lA xxxiv, 145 IT 

^ Pfxylnski (Za Ugettdd de Pemptrtur Afcka (1923), pp viiif., 314) holds that 
there were two Vinayas of the SarvSstividins, one of Mathura with Avadanat or 
Jitakas, one of Kashmir without them , the DtvyiivadSna may all be denved from the 
6rst of these Vinayas , Ldvi, VouniPoCfyia 105-32, JA 1914,11 494. 

* Zimmer, Zll. in 303 FT 
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believed wholeheartedly in the efficacy of any act of devotion to 
the Buddha or his followers as having the power to influence 
indefinitely for good the life of man , equally they held that an 
insult to the Buddha was certain to bear appalling fruit. Of the 
Avadana texts preserved the oldest may be the Avadanafataka^ 
which is stated to have been rendered into Chinese in the first 
half of the third century A.D., and which, as containing the term 
dlnara, can hardly belong to any period earlier than A.O. joo 
Artistically the work has scanty merit , its arrangement in ten 
decades each according to subject-matter is schematic ; the tales 
open with set formulae, contain set formulae of description, as of 
the laughter of the Buddha, and of moral exhortation ; exaggera- 
tion and long-windedness mark the whole, and beauty of form is 
sacrificed to the desire to be edifying From this point of view, 
indeed, the tales often reveal thoughts of some beauty , Maitra- 
kanyaka, condemned for wrongs done to his mother to endure in 
hell the punishment of bearing on his head a, wheel of red-hot 
iron for 66,000 years until another who has committed a like sin 
comes to relieve him of his burden, resolves that rather will he 
for ever and ever endure the pain, and is rewarded forthwith by 
the disappearance of the instrument of torment. (Jrimatl, wife of 
Bimbisara, pays homage to the relics of the Buddha which the 
king had enclosed in a Stupa for worship by the ladies of his 
harem , the parricide Ajata9atru forbids such homage on pain of 
death, but ^rimati disobeys, and, slain by the king’s Older, is 
born again in the world of the gods. 

Far more interesting as literature is the Dtvyavad&na,* a col- 
lection of legends which draws, like the Avadauagataka, largely 
on the Vmayapttaka of the Sarvastivadiii school of Buddhism 
Its date is uncertain , its origin is complex , one section is 
definitely described as a Mahayana Sutra, while the body of the 
work is still of the Hinayana school. The term dtnara occurs, 
and one famous tale, the ^ardulakarnavadana, was rendered into 
Chinese in A. D. 265 It tells how the Buddha by his skill in 
persuasion converted to the faith the maiden Prakrti, who had con- 
ceived a deep love for the beloved disciple Ananda and would have 
won him from his vows, had he not at the moment of his greatest 

* Ed. J S Speyer, BB 3, 1903-9, Iran* I. Feer, AMG 18, 1891 

> Ed. E B Cowell and R A Neil, Cambridge, 1886 
F 
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danger sought refuge in his master’s strength. The gem of the 
collection is doubtless the pathetic legend of Kunala, son of 
A (oka,’ whose false stepmother succeeds in poisoning his father's 
mind against him and in having him blinded without his per- 
mitting himself either hate or reproach. We find, however, also 
a still more gruesome and to us repellent theme in the tale of 
Rupavati, who severs her own breasts in order to feed a hungry 
mother when on the point of eating her own child , Rupavati is 
extolled as a pattern of the Bodhisattva who seeks to save the 
whole world, and is accorded the somewhat quaint honour of 
being reborn as a prince, Rupavata. 

The style of the book is very uneven, as a result of the 
diversity of its sources. Besides ordinary simple Sanskrit prose, 
intermingled here and theie with Gath^, we find here and there 
passages in elaborate metres and prose with the long compounds 
approved by writers on poetics Thus Avadana xxxviii is a version 
in elaborate style of the story of Maitrakanyaka in the form found 
in the Avadana^ataka More interesting to us is the pieservation, 
as part of the cycle of legends of A5oka (xxvi-xxix), of the dramatic 
episode of the conversion of the demon Mara by the virtuous 
Upagupta. The idea, ingenious in itself, is carried out with spirit 
and imagination , Mara is converted and Upagupta, who desires to 
see with his eyes the Buddha long since dead, asks him to appear 
before him in the Buddha's form. Mara obeys, and the devotee 
falls down in woiship before the wondrous apparition of the master 
he loved We can recognize here, without question, borrowing 
from A9vagho.sa in manner, as in substance from the Sutrdlam- 
lara , style and metre are of the classical type which his poems 
display. Moreovei, we can trace* in this section of the work 
clear instances of knowledge of the Buddhacartta and eVen of the 
less popular Saundaranauda , thus Gupta’s son is d' Scribed as 
beautiful beyond men but yet inferior to the gods {atikrdnto 
manusavarnam asatnpraptag ca dnyavarnam), and this some- 
what clumsy expression can hardly be derived from any source 
other than A9vaghosa's elegant atllya martydn anupetya devan. 

' The onginal AfokSvadana, accord.ng to PnyluiJd, La Ugmde de ftmpenur 
Afoka (iJJt), was composed bj a monk of Mathura about two centuries before 
Kani‘>ka (between ij^Ioo B C ' 

’ CawrojiaKl, Smtks ahaut lit Saaik Bvddk. Lit , pp 49 If 
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Similarly, both xxii and xxxviii contain reminiscences of the 
Bttddhacartta both in the polish of their style and in actual 
verbal similarities , in the lattei we have : 

irsttantlath (okaftkhapracandatf . nit am dagdham bahn~ 
prakaram 

dgavatam sapranaydbhtranMtr danambu^ekatk Qamayatn- 
babkttva. 

' The flames of desire, kindled by sorrow, in the minds of those 
full of longing were extinguished by the torrents of his gene- 
rosity, made beautiful by his courtesy.’ 

In the less polished parts of the collection we find many 
curious specimens of the influence of Pali or Prakiit on the 
writers. Thus we have forms like sarpt for sarpu, parvah foi 
parva,yam. for yai, tavanta for tavant,pitkt for vUht. The use 
of particles often deviates from Sanskrit practice thus apt . , . 
apt serves as equivalent to . et , apy eva means perhaps, 
prag eva often, yavat qutppe , the favourite Buddhist form of 
denoting place, yena . . , tena, is common , and yatah, yadbhfi- 
yasa, tatpratkamatak, and yat khalu are common as conjunc- 
tions. As picpositions we find sarvante, after, sakamarn, to 
please, sihdpayttva, except. Rare woids and meanings abound, 
as dpaitt, sin, kola, raft, gulma, custom-house, uddkava, cheer- 
fulness, partbhds, abuse, nifritya, going to, pragharati, ooze 
forth {praksar-),^ vyaitsdrayait kathdm, converse, anyatara, 
anyatama, any one, bkuyasyd mdtrayd, still more. 

4 . Ary a (^ura and later Poetry 

The influence of A9vagho» is unquestionably to be traced in 
the elegant and interesting collection of lectuies or sermons in the 
form of edifying anecdotes of the Buddha’s action in former 
births produced by Arya ^ura under the style of ydtakamdld * 
The mere fact that the tales appear in Sanskrit of the Kavya 

^ The Vedic ghr may be the origin of this formation, if it is not itself a Prakrit- 
ism, cf Geiger, Pah^ p 67 

* Ed. H. Kern, HOS i, 1891, trans J S Spe>er, London, 1895. Cf Ludert. 
GN. Z903,pp 758 if. , F W. Thomas, Album A'cm^ pp 405 fT , on the Chinese ver- 
Sion, Ivanovski, RHR. xlvii 398 ff , cf £ Wohlgemuth, Cb<r die cktntstscht Verston 
von Aivagkosds Buddhacartta (Leipzig, 1916) 
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type is sufficient proof of the spread of the use of that language 
for purposes of literature and discussion in the courtly circles in 
which, we may safely assume, Arya Qura moved and lived. The 
material of the tales was doubtless ready to hand ; nearly all of 
them are extant in the Pali Jataka book,' and twelve of them 
are also found in the Pali Cartyapttaka. Moreover, as in that 
book, the tales are told with the definite purpose of illustrating 
the various perfections (paramttas) ascribed by Buddhist theory 
to the Buddha to be. Their chief defect to modem taste is the 
extravagance which refuses to recognize the Aristotelian mean. 
The very first tale, which is not in the Jataka book, tells of the 
extraordinary benevolence of the Bodhisattva who insists on 
sacrificing his life in order to feed a hungry tigress, whom he 
finds on the point of devouring the young whom she can no 
longer feed, and the other narratives are no less inhuman in the 
disproportion between the worth of the object sacrificed and that 
for whose sake the sacrifice is made. But these defects were 
deemed rather merits by contemporary and later taste. I-tsing 
mentions the Jatakamala as one of the popular works among 
Buddhists of his day, and the frescoes of Ajanta include both 
pictures and verses, proving the existence then of the text. The 
date of this evidence, unfortunately, is not certain, but the style 
of writing suggests the sixth century, and with this accords the 
fact that a Chinese rendering of another work of Arya Qura was 
made in A. D. 434. The author may then have written in the 
third, or more probably the fourth, century. 

Arya (jiura’s style is classical, showing command of the 
resources of his art, but restrained and saved from exaggeration 
by good taste His prose and verse alike are careful and polished, 
and, though he is not aveise to the use of fairly long compounds, 
especially in prose, he employs them naturally and is seldom 
obscure His good taste is conspicuous in the lines put in the 
mouth of the son whose father in his insensate generosity has 
given away his wife and children , the child speaks in simple but 
pathetic words : 

naivedam me tatha duhkham yad ayam hanti mam dvtjah 

ndpagyam ambdm yat tv adya tad vtddrayativa mam 


' GK 1918, pp 464 ff. 
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redt^yatt aram nunam amba gunye tt^ovane 
putrafokena kypana hatagaveva catakt 
asmadarthe samakrtya vanan mulaphalam bahu 
bhavtsyati katham mv amba drstva (unyam tapovanam f 
tme nov agvakas /d/a Aas/tkd ra/hakdg ca ye 
a/o ’rdkatk deyam ambdyat gokam /ena vtnefya/t. 

‘ ’Tis not so much that the Brahmin beats me that causes me 
sorrow, but that I have not seen my mother to-day pierces my 
heart Long will my mother weep in the penance grove, now 
lonely, sorrowing for the woes of her children, like a cuckoo 
whose young are slain. She has gathered for our sake many 
a fruit and root from the forest , how then will she feel when she 
sees the penance grove left lonely? Here, daddy, are our toy 
horses, our elephants, our cars , give a half to mother , thus will 
she assuage her grief.’ But he is equally happy in moie elaborate 
themes, as in the description of the rule of the just king 

samaprabhdvd svajane jane ca . dharmanugd /asya hi danda- 
lu/th 

adharmyam dvy/ya jauasya mdrgam sopdnamaleva divo 
babhuva 

‘ Impartial to kin and stianger alike, his rule followed in the 
steps of righteousness , blocking the path of unrighteousness to 
men, it was as a ladder to raise them to the sky.’ No doubt in 
his language there are traces here and there of Palicisms,' but 
these do not seriously detract from Arya jura’s claim to correct- 
ness of language, and his metrical skill is considerable 

The form of his tales as composed of prose with verses inter- 
mingled, now singly, now in larger numbers, is of historical 
interest. It is not, of couise, an invention of Arya Qura, who 
followed Kumaialata and doubtless many others in the employ- 
ment of this style But its origin is disputed. Oldenberg* 
developed with his usual skill the thesis that the original form of 
literature in India, as perhaps elsewhere, was prose, with verses 
interposed at those points where the primitive mind natuially 
tends to give utterance to its feelings in verse form, as when 

* He IS praised m the Saduiltiarmmrla, ZDMG xxxri. 365 For his Pilicisms 
see Franke, IF. v Adz. 31. 

' GGA. 1909, pp 66 B , GN. 1911, pp 459 fT , 1919, pp 79 ^ Cf. Wintemitx, 
WZKM. xxiii. 103 S. 
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a god is invoked, a curse is pronounced, a benediction uttered, 
a prayer put up, in short at any pojnt where emotion is let free 
and the pedestrian prose is inadequate as an expression of the 
feeling. He has found proofs of the existence of literature of 
this kind in the Rgveda, the Brahmanas, the epic, and in Pali 
texts, including the Jatakas. In principle the verses alone were 
preserved in fixed form, and they only received skill and care, 
the prose being supplied by those who told the tales. The pro- 
cess of development which followed was, on the one hand, the 
elimination of the prose by substituting verse, and it has been 
suggested that a remnant of the old condition is to be found in 
the Mahabharata, wheie the speakers in case of dialogue are 
given in prose, while in the more finished Ramayatya such 
devices are unknown, the poet, like the authors of the Ilutd and 
Odyssey, working into verse the name of the spokesman. On the 
other hand, the step was taken of applying to the prose the 
artistic polish which maiked the verse, and Oldcnberg’ claims 
that, apart from an exceptional case like the Kunala Jataka of 
the Pali Jataka book, where the verses are accompanied by an 
ornate prose, the Jatakamala and the Paficatantra or Tantrd- 
khyaytka are among the earliest examples of this form. 

It seems clear for reasons elsewhere adduced ‘ that the theory 
is not substantiated by Vedic evidence, and that it must stand or 
fall according as other consideiations may appear to render it 
credible. The evidence of comparative literature is still quite 
inadequate to support it, and from the Indian point of view 
matters can much more simply be explained. The earliest form 
of prose with verse intermingled which we find in Indian litera- 
ture appears to be that m which gnomic verse is cited to illustrate 

‘ Altind Prosa, ])p 8a ff What is true is that elaboration of prose style is later 
than and based on development of verse, cf Jacobi, Comp^iitum und NtUmatt^ 
p >3, who cites the symmetrical Varnakas of the Jain canon and their long com* 
]K)nids(cf IS xvii 389 IT) 

’ Keith, JKAS 1911, pp 979^ , I 9 i>f pp , HOS xxv 43fr There are 

cases of intermixture of prose and verse in other languages, e g Latin (Vano's 
Satu»a> Memppeat^ Petroniiis, Marliaiius Capella {c h X> 400), Boethius (480-534), 
and tisc noscU, Julius Valerius (r 300) and Hiitona Apollonti Tprtt , Teuffel- 
Schwabe, /Vw Z</, 28, 165, 305, 3997452,478, and 489), Norse, Mediaeval 

Irish (Windisch, Jrtstht TtJcU^wx 447 ff), Chinese, Old Picard, Auaustn Ntco- 
ItU , Boccaccio's VAmetp , Sa'dl'a Cubstan , Basutos and Eskimos (MacCulloch, 
Cktldhood 0j ftcUonti>9 480 ff), Gray, Vdtavadattd, ^ 32. 
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what is stated in the prose, this is akin to the piactice of the 
BrShmanas to adduce occasionally Yajnagathas, verses on sacri- 
ficial points, in theii discussions, and to the habit of the Dharma- 
sutras to enforce the rules which they lay down with verse cita- 
tions. Heie and there in the Upanisads we find similar cases, 
verses being cited in illustration and explanation of a doctrine 
stated in prose ; in these cases it is made quite clear that the 
verses are quotations, from which, no doubt, it was an easy step 
to the writer composing verses of his own to enliven his theme 
or summarize his moral The Karikas found in the Mahahhasya 
prove that grammarians recognized the convenience of thus 
putting on record in easily remembered and accurate foi m their 
observations on disputed points In the case of narrative the 
evidence seems cleaily to indicate that originally in India prose 
and verse were used independently , if so, it is easy to understand 
how they could come to be combined, especially as in the other 
instances adduced above there already existed examples of the 
combination of verse and piose in one liteiaiy form. The few 
cases in the epic of prose and verse combined seem to be dis- 
tinctly instances of contamination, not remnants of an older foim 
of composition How far models in Pali were available for the 
author of the Jdtakamald or Kumaralata we cannot, of course, 
prove, foi the Jataka book in Pali as wc have it presents grave 
problems which aie yet unsolved But the Knndla Jdtaka 
at any rate suggests that it would be unwise to claim that 
the transition first took place in Sanskrit versions of Jataka 
tales 

Other Buddhist writeis contributed much less to literature 
than to philosophy. The mysterious Nagarjuna, perhaps of the 
latter part of the second century a D , in his Madhyamakakdrtkds 
shows a perverse ability to develop paradoxes, while Arya Deva 
(c. A D *50) in his Caluhgattkd * shows considerable power of 
irony in his onslaught on the Brahmanical practice of bathing in 
the Ganges to remove sin and acquiie merit. The ^tsyalekha- 
dharmakdvya * of Candragomin, in which instruction is given in the 
form of a letter to a pupil dealing with the essential facts of the 

^ Ed Calcutta) 1914 On his Hastavalaprakaranaurtti^ cf Thomas and Ui, 
JRAS 1918, pp 267 ff Cf P L i.tudci sur Aryadeva{^ 9 x\%, 1923) 

* Ed I P Minayeff, Zapiskt, \v 
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Buddhist faith, has a predecessor in the Sukrllekha ‘ of Nagar- 
juna, in which he summarizes Buddhist doctrine for a king, 
unhappily unidentified. The Subhifttavah cites a verse actually 
found in the letter, though omitted in the Tibetan version : 

vtfosjra vtsayaMam ca duram aiyantam antaram 

upabkuktam vtfath hantt vtfigrah smaranad apt. 

‘ Vast indeed the difference between poison and objects of sense ; 
poison slays only when tasted, but the things of sense by mere 
thought thereof.’ The name of the author is given in the text 
as Candragopin, but on the whole it is improbable that he is to be 
distinguished from Candragomin, and we may place him in the 
seventh century A.D,as his grammar was used in the Kaftka 
Vyitt, while he seems to have been alive as late as the time of 
I-tsing, though his reference is not free from doubt. As might be 
expected from a grammarian, the poem is written in correct and 
fluent Sanskrit, but without special distinction. 

The case is other with Qantideva, author of the laboi ious corn- 
pendium of Buddhist dogmatics of the Mahayana school, the 
(tkfosantuccaya, in his Bodhtcaryavalara,* in which he sketches 
the career of him who seeks to attain Buddhahood as opposed to 
the narrow HinaySna ideal of saintship ^antideva, who lived 
in the seventh century and whom tradition alleges to have been 
the son of a king who was induced by the goddess Tara to lay 
aside royal state, disclaims any literary pretension , he writes for 
himself only and for those of nature akin to his His poem is 
a strange blend of passionate devotion to the aim of aiding men 
to achieve freedom from the miseries of life coupled with the 
utter negativism of the Mahayana philosophy. Theie is nothing 
real, nothing can be gamed or lost, none honoured or despised , joy 
and sorrow, love and hate, all are idle names, without reality , 
search as you will, nothing can be found that is. None the less 
^antideva seems to be intoxicated with the nobility of the aim of 
seeking to be a saviour of mankind , the good we do in our 
efforts IS a joy to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; we are allied 
with them in the struggle to attain the end. It is a delusion by 

^ Trans. H Wenzel, JPTS 1866, pp. 1 ff , for the king Satavahana, ch Vidyabhu- 
Mna, POCF 1919, 11. 135 

* Ed de la Vallee Ponssin, BI. 1901 fT , trans Paris, 1907 
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which we treat our own bodies as something essentially our own ; 
we must realise that the grief of another is our own, the joy of 
another not alien to us. The poetic power of the author stands 
out brilliantly when contrasted with the uninspired verses in 
which his predecessors Vasubandhu and his brother Asahga, 
probably in the fourth century, preached their doctrines. Of the 
latter we have the Mahayanasutralamkara, written in correct but 
undistinguished Sanskrit, utterly overloaded with technicalities, 
and, despite its great length and the obvious efforts of the author 
to express himself effectively, deplorably obscure. But the 
poem is of literary interest as proving how fully Buddhist 
teachers had adopted Sanskrit as their literary medium 



IV 


KALIDASA and the GUPTAS 

I. The Guptas atid the Brahnitn Revival 

U TTER obscurity attends the decline of the power of the 
followers of Kaniska in India,' but it is certain that in 
A.D 330 Candragupta founded, as a result of a matrimonial 
alliance with a Licchavi princess, a dynasty with head-quarters 
at Pataliputra, which under his son, Samudiagupta (c. A.D 
330 ~ 75 )i stood out as the paramount power in northern India, 
while his grandson, Candragupta II, completed its success by 
overthrowing the Ksatrapas and adding Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar to the empire. His son and successor, Kumaragupta 
(\ D. 4 t 3 “ 55 )> seems to have reigned in unbroken prosperity, and 
Skandagupta, his son, shortly after his reign began, won a decided 
success over the Huna invaders who were advancing from the 
north-west and menacing India. But between A.D. 465 and 470 
the Huna advance seems to have become irresistible, and at any 
rate after the death of Skandagupta about 480 the greatness of 
the empire was 11 retrievably departed, though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule sadly diminished dominions for several genera- 
tions, By 499 Toramana, leader of the Hunas, was established 
as rulei of Malwa, while his successor, Mihiragula, had his capital 
at Sialkot in the Panjab The expulsion of the Huns seems to 
have been the result about 5*^ of a victory won by Ya^o- 
dharman, a ruler of central India, and the Gupta BMaditya of 
Magadha, but the records are curiously unsatisfactory At any 
rate Mihiragula retreated to Kashmir, where he won an unenvi- 
able reputation,* and shortly after 550 the Turks conquered the 
Hun kingdom on the Oxus. 

There can be no doubt that the Gupta empire signified a 
distinct revival of Brahmanism and a reassertion of Indian 

' Smilh, EHl chaps x and zi , Bhandarlcar, Early History of India, pp 47 ff 
• To him IS ascnbed the nun of Gandhara and its art, honcher, L’Art Grlco- 
Boudditfue, 11 588 ff 
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nationality as opposed to the somewhat cosmopolitan Kushan 
regime, under which Buddhism was decidedly in chief favour, 
though Brahmanism and Jainism must have been widespread. 
The art of the period is of a high order, reflecting a national 
spirit reacting to the impulse of Greek inspiration,' although the 
architecture of the period has largely disappeared, owing doubt- 
less to the appalling destruction wrought by the Mahomedan 
invaders of north India The sculptuie, however, exhibits an 
unusual beauty of figure, dignity of pose, and rcstiaint and 
refinement of treatment in detail. The coinage, often of merit, 
shows clear traces of intercourse with the Roman world, also 
attested by records of missions to Rome and Constantinople in 
361 and 530. Mathematics, astronomy, and astrology flourished, 
taking new life under Greek influence, as is abundantly esta- 
blished by the PancasuJdhdnttkd of Varahamihira (c. 550) and 
by the works of Aryabhata (bom 476). Relations with China 
were maintained by visits of Buddhists from and to India 
Fa-hien (401-10) gives us a most favourable picture of India 
undei Candragupta II. There was freedom of movement 
throughout mid-lndia , justice was dispensed with mercy, fines 
being normally inflicted, capital punishment being disused, and 
mutilation restricted to rebels or brigands , the revenues of the 
crown were derived mainly from land, and the royal officers and 
servants received regular salaries. Among Buddhists at least — 
and they still were very numerous — the rule of refraining from 
animal food or taking life was widely observed, and in many 
places butchers' shops and distilleries were unknown What is 
of special interest is that he alone records a veiy significant pi oof 
of the revival of Brahmanism ; the Candalas or outcasts were 
obliged to live apart, and, when they approached a town or bazaar, 
to stiike a piece of wood as a warning of their presence, in order 
that others might avoid pollution by contact with them The 
emperors were clearly devotees of Visnu and attached to the 
Bhagavata faith, but religious toleration was still the order of 
the day, and the signs of the decadence of Buddhism were con- 
cealed from Fa-hien’s eyes. Nor is this surprising, for it is 
probable that Samudragupta himself was a friend of Vasubandhu 
when that Buddhist sage attended his father's cotirt.' Samudra- 

^ Fonchcr, lu 756 ff * Cf. Vamana's evidence , Smith, £111 pp. 346 ft 
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gupta, however, was careful to assert his devotion to Brahmanical 
ideals , thus he renewed the ancient horse sacrifice as a sign of 
his paramount sway, and Kumaragupta appears to have followed 
his example. The centre of Gupta power, originally fixed at 
Pataliputra, seems clearly to have shifted during the reign of 
Candragupta II to Ujjayini, doubtless in order to secure the stead- 
fast adherence to the empire of the newly acquired lands. 

That such princes should favour poetry and fine arts was 
inevitable. Samudragupta was proud of his skill with the lute, 
and a coin depicts him playing that instrument. But a more 
secure support for his claims is afforded by the assertions of the 
panegyrist Harisena (c 350), who assures us that his patron had 
a poetic style which was worth study and wrote poems which in- 
creased the poet’s spiritual treasure, and again that his title of 
king of poets, Kaviraja, was well grounded through his composi- 
tion of many poems deserving imitation by others. He delighted 
also in the society of the eai nest students of literature, was inter- 
ested in the explanation and defence of holy scripture, and de- 
voted to music Moreover, he won fame by removing the dis- 
crepancy between the poet’s art and riches, doubtless his chief 
merit in the eyes of many of his flatterers Of his gicat son 
Candragupta we know that he adopted the title Vikramaditya, 
reminiscent of the legendary Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, and it is 
certainly plausible to suggest that the fame of Vikramaditya as 
the patron of poets, attested in the late and in itself worthless 
l^end of the Nine Jewels,* was due to the liteiary distinction of 
Candragupta 's court. The list of Jewels runs Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasinha, ^ahku, Vetala Bhafta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Vatahamihira, and Vaiaruci. Of these Dhanvantaii, as 
the author of a medical glossary, is older than Amarasinha, who 
also used Kalidasa , the fourth and fifth are mere names , Vara- 
hamihira definitely lived in the sixth century, and the dates of 
Ksapanaka as a lexicographer and of Vararuci are unknown. 
But we have a distinct corroboration of the idea of Candragupta 
as a patron of poets in the fact that his minister of external 
affairs, Virasena Kautsa ^aba, was interested in poetry. Probably 
the succeeding emperors manifested equal concern in poetry 

• Weber, ZDMG xxti 708 ft , Zachxnie, Dtt tndtschen iVurterbucher, pp i8 ff. , 
Fleet, lA xxx. 3 1, 
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Nor is there any doubt that the drama must have flourished 
under their patronage ; indeed it has been suggested that Can- 
dragupta’s epithet rupakrttn denotes maker of plays, which would 
make the king a predecessor of Harsa as a dramatist ; the 
accuracy of the rendering is not, however, beyond cavil What, 
however, is certain is that Sanskrit was essentially the language 
of the court and of learned men , even Buddhists such as 
Vasubandhu and Asanga resorted to it as a matter of course as 
the means of securing a respectful hearing for their doctrines. 
The disputes between the rival schools were probably friendly 
enough \ the Saihkhya philosophy as expounded in the Karxka 
of l9varakrsna seems to have been the object of special attack 
by Vasubandhu, and Samudragupta’s interest in these matters 
may have been aroused by that teacher. 

2 Harisena and Vatsabhatti 

Fortune has enabled us to obtain an interesting insight into 
the poetry of the Gupta epoch by the preservation of two Pra- 
9astis, separated by about a century in time, the panegyric of 
Samudragupta inscribed on a pillar at Allahabad and composed 
by Harisena, perhaps in 345,' and Vatsabhatti’s inscription in the 
temple of the sun at Mandasor, written in 473~4 These inscrip- 
tions alone would suffice to prove abundantly the existence of 
a developed Kavya poetry during the whole period of the Gupta 
power, and in the first case we actually find a poet of distinct 
power, though he was foreign minister and general of the king. 

Harisena’s poem bears expressly the title Kavya, though it 
consists both of prose and verse. Its structure is sintilar to the 
delineation of kings adopted in the prose romances of Subandhu 
and Bana, in which all is crowded into a single long sentence, 
made up of relative clauses and adjectives and appositions heaped 
upon one another In this case the whole poem is one sentence, 
including fiist eight stanzas of poetry, then a long prose sentence, 
and finally a concluding stanza. The thought is no less complex 
than the form, for the poet’s ingenuity has been equal to the 
effort to connect the pillar with the emperor’s fame. That, as 

» Cf Gawro&ki,/!<rf«Ar!/» Witubuh,^^ TheDtgmjaya t/Xafiuitgis,) , 

BiiUti, Du tttdtscieH iHscArt/ten {iSgo) , Smith, EH I pp apSff. 
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usual in the Kavya, is personified as feminine and is regarded as 
having embraced the whole world so that no more room for it 
remains on earth. It passes therefore by the way of the pillar 
up to the abode of the gods. There it appears as the Ganges, 
and, pure as that stream, it overflows on heaven, atmosphere, and 
earth. The metre is no less elaborate than the thought , of seven 
verses preserved there are four metres, Sragdhara, ^ardulavikrl- 
dita, Mandakranta, and Prthvi The style is markedly and un- 
deniably of the Vaidai bha or southern manner , the verse eschews 
long compounds while the prose delights in them, one having no 
less than lao syllables, though it is but fair to say that on the 
whole they are not difficult to understand. Of figures of sound 
alliteration is used, but sparingly ; metaphors are most used of 
the figures of sense, rarely similes and double entendres as in 
Samudragupta's epithet sadhvasadkudhyapralayahetupurusasya- 
antyasya, ' a hero unfathomable, the cause of the elevation of the 
good and the destruction of the bad (and thus a counterpart of 
the unfathomable absolute, which is the cause of the origin and 
the destruction of the world, and in which good and bad have 
their being) ’. But Harisena spares us much of this , he shows 
his skill rather by new turns of ingenious thought, and by the 
care with which his long compounds are relieved by the inter- 
position of short words to give the reciter time to recover breath 
and the hearer to understand the sense, and by the cunning 
arrangement of words in the compounds themselves in order to 
produce the maximum of metrical effect His choice of words and 
care in their arrangement are no less seen in his verses, of which 
one certainly has the right to be ranked as among the most 
perfect effects of Indian miniature word pictures, the description 
of the scene when before his rivals and the court Candragupta in 
his old age designated Samudragupta as his successor 

aryo hity ttpaguhya bhavaptgtmatr utkamitm romabhik 
sabkyefiicckvasitesu tulyakulajamlanananodviksitah 

snchavyalulitena baspaguruna tattveksma caksusd 
yah pitrdbhihito mriksya mkhilam pdhy evant urvlm tit 

‘ “ He IS noble ”, with these words he embraced him, tremors of joy 
betraj ing his emotion , he gazed on him with tear-filled eyes, 
following his every movement, and weighing his worth — the 
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courtiers sighed in relief and gloomy were the faces of his kins- 
folk — and said to him, " Do thou protect all this earth 
Very different is the work of Vatsabhatti,* no minister of an 
emperor but a humble local poet, glad to earn a fee by writing 
for the guild of silk -weavers of a provincial town. What is inter- 
esting in him IS his testimony to the prevalence of the Kavya in 
his time ; the adjective purva, above, is used as sufficient descrip- 
tion of his poem, the missing pragastt, eulogy, being so naturally 
supplied by those familiar with current verse. He asserts that 
his woik was done with effort or care [yatnena), and there is every 
evidence of the truth. In obedience to the laws of poetics he 
inserts in his forty-four stanzas descriptions both of Lata and of 
the town Da^apura, of the seasons, winter and spring, and shows 
by the use of twelve metres his skill in veisification, though the 
effect IS marred by his inability to bring off his results without 
free use of the weak caesura His style is the eastern or Gauda, 
as is cleaily pioved by his love of long compounds in verse, and 
by the way in which in one stanza he has fitted the sound of the 
verses to the altering sentiment, advancing from soft harmonious 
sounds in describing the gentleness of his hero to discords when 
proclaiming him dwtdrptapak^aksapanaikadak^ah, ‘peerless in 
destroying the proud hosts of the foe ’ His alliterations, similes, 
and metaphors all are of types abundant in the Kavya, but his 
skill is small, and his poem is disfigured by tautologies as in 
tulyopamanam, the use of verse-fillers or needless particles as in 
tatas tu, or prefixes as in abhtvibhdtt, or words as in samudranta, 
while spffanntva for the necessary neuter and Hyavasanta are 
offences against grammar. But his panegyric is invaluable 
testimony to the widespread cultivation of Sanskrit poetry and it 
helps definitely to aid us in determining the date of India’s 
greatest poet 

3. K&ltdasa’s Life 

We know nothing whatever of value from later sources re- 
garding the life and character of Kalidasa.* Anecdotes are told 

' Buhler, Du indtsthm Inschnfttn, pp 31 (f 

* On hit date see Liebich, IF xxxi 1981! , Keith, Sanskn! Diama, pp, 1431! , 
HUIebrandt, KSlidSsa (1911) S. Ray (POCP 1919, 1. p lix) held him to be 
Agnimitra’s court poet (c 150 n c.), but K. G Sankar (IHQ 1 309 ft) puts him 
between 75 and 33 n c 
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asserting that he was originally extremely stupid, and won skill 
in poetry by the favour of Kali, an obvious deduction from his 
name, slave of Kali He is alleged also to have shown remark- 
able skill in the ready manufacture of verses to order, either to 
describe a given situation or to complete an imperfect stanza, and 
a more circumstantial legend* tells of his murder in Ceylon 
while a guest of King Kumaradasa at the hands of a greedy 
hetaira. There is not the slightest ground to accept the sugges- 
tion, still less to find in it an indication of date, Kalidasa’s visit 
to Ceylon on this view being due to the Hun inroads. His own 
poems, on the other hand, and especially the description of 
Raghu's conquests, prove him intimately acquainted with many 
Indian scenes, the sandal of Kashmir, the pearl fisheries of 
the TamraparnI, the deodars of the Himalayas, the betel and 
coco-palms of Kalinga, the sand of the Indus, but it would be 
hazardous to claim for him any part in the great expedition of 
Samudragupta when he won his right to perform the horse 
sacrifice as a sign of his paramount power in India. 

Nonetheless it is difficult to dissociate Kalidasa from the great 
moments of the Gupta power. He was later than Agvaghosa 
and than the dramatist Bhasa , he knew Greek terms, as his use 
of jamttra proves, the Prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later 
than Afvaghosa's and Bhasa’s, and he cannot be put before the 
Gupta age. His complete acceptance of the Brahmanical system, 
the sense of shanng in a world of prosperity and power, the 
mention of the horse sacrifice in the Malavikagnxmttra, Raghu’s 
conquests in the Raghuvan^a, seem best explicable as the out- 
come of the enjoyment of the protection of a great Gupta ruler, 
and we must remember that Candragupta II had the style of 
Vikramaditya, with whose name tradition consistently connects 
Kalidasa Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumar asambhava 
a hint at the young Kumaragiipta, the heir appaient, or even in 
Vtkramorvafi an allusion to the title Vikramaditya. It has been 
attempted to refer Kalidasa to the sixth century by making the 
Vikramaditya of tradition the Ya9odharman ’ who defeated the 

* Geiger, Lu, und Sprache der StnghaUsen^ PP 3^ t Rh^s-Davids, JRAS. i88f 

pp 148 flf.; Bendali, p 440, "if Kumaradasa ^ pp v ff , Vidyabhnaana, 

POCP. 1919, 1, p. clxxii 

* Hoernle, JRAS 1909, pp. 898* 
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Huns, but this theory is no longer in repute. More favour * has 
been shown to the view that KSlidasa lived under Kumaragupta 
and Skandagupta, mainly on the score that MallinStha and 
Daksinavartanatha ascribe to him in v. 14 of the Megkaduta 
a double entendre referring to Dignaga, the Buddhist logician, 
as a hostile critic, and that his own reference to the Hunas and 
the river Vanksu in the Raghuvanga alludes to the time when 
these warriors were still in the Oxus valley just befoie their 
defeat by Skandagupta. The first argument is invalidated by the 
grave improbability of the tasteless reference in the Megkaduta 
and by the fact that, even if it were real, Dignaga’s date need not 
be later than 400 The second imputes to. Kalidasa a desire to 
achieve historic realism quite out of keeping with his poetic aim, 
and irreconcilable with his mention of the Greeks as on the 
north-west frontier as well as the ParasTkas, Kambojas and 
Hunas.^ That Kalidasa lived to see the Huna victories is most 
implausible, while his evident affection for Ujjayini suggests 
that he spent much of his time there under Candragupta’s 
favour. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by evidence culled from 
Vatsabhatti Two of his verses run 

calatpatakany abalasanathany atyarthaguklany adhtkonna- 
tdni 

tadiUatacitrastiabhrakuta- tulyopamdndm grhdnt yatra. 

Katldsatungagikharaprattmam canydny dbhdnti dlrgkava- 
labhint savedthdni 

gdndharvagabdatnukkardm ntvtftacifra- karmam lolakada- 
Rvanagobhitam. 

‘ The houses there, dazzling white and towering high, with their 
waving banners and tender maidens, are rivals of the cloud- 
pinnacles, snow-white, but stained by the lightning-creepei . Yet 
others match Kailasa's lofty peaks, with their long balconies and 
seats of stone, as they resound with music, are decked with 
pictures, and are adorned with groves of waving plantains.’ 

‘ Gawrofiski, The Digoijaya ef X<tg 6 u, pp iB , Smith, EIII. p 311, n. i 

* The term found in the epic was perhaps first used of the Hinng nu of the 
and cent. B L. 
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These stanzas can hardly be deemed other than an attempt to 

improve on v. 65 of the Megkaduta 

vufyutvantam labtavanttaJi sendracSpam saatrak 
satHgitaya prahatamurajah snxgdhagatnhhiraghosam. 
antastoyam mammayabhuvas tuhgam abhramlthSgrak 
prasadas tvani iulayttum alam yatra tats tair vtgefaik 

‘There the palaces can vie with thee at every point; their 
fair maidens rival thy lightning, their paintings thy rainbow, 
their drums beaten in concert thy lovely deep thundering, their 
jewelled iloois thy water, their peaks that touch the sky thy 
height' To suppose that Kalidasa knew these clumsy verses of 
an obscure poetaster and turned them into the simple elegance 
of his verse is absurd , to hold that a local poet appropriated 
and tried to improve on a verse of the great poet of Ujj’ayinl 
is natural and simple, and, if confirmation were needed, it is 
supplied by the fact' that v 51 of the inscription deals simi- 
larly with vv. a and 3 of Canto v of the Rtusamhara. Kalidasa 
then lived before a. d. 47a, and probably at a considerable dis- 
tance, so that to place him about A. D 400 seems completely 
justified.* 


4. The Rtusamhara 

The opinion of India which makes the Rtusamh&ra, cycle of 
the seasons, a youthful work of Kalidasa, has recently* been 
assailed on many grounds. Thus it has been complained that 
the poem lacks Kalidasa’s ethical quality, that it is too simple 
and uniform, too easy to understand The obvious reply is that 
there is all the difference between the youth and the maturity of 
a poet, that there is as much discrepancy between the youthful 
work of Virgil, Ovid, Tennyson, or Goethe, and the poems of 
their manhood as between Kalidasa's primitiae and the rest 

’ Kielhorn, GN 1890, pp. 251 if 

* On the later emperors, see K C Majumdar, JPASB 1921, pp 249 ff* 

* Walter, Indtca^ 111. Off , Nobel, ZDMG Uvi 375 ff , JRAS 1913, pp 401 ff, , 
Han Chand, Kaltddsay pp. 340(1 Centra Keith, JKAS 1912, pp loO^ff , 19T3, 
pp. 410 ff , HiUebrandt, Kdltdasa^ pp 66 ff Kielhom, Buhler, Hultzsch, Mac- 
donell, von Schroeder, among others, accept Kalidasa’s anthorshtp , often ed , e g. 
Gajendragadkar, 1916. 
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of his work. Nor is it the slightest use to argue that Sanskrit 
poets differed from other poets since they were essentially 
learned and artificial ; the poets mentioned are precisely of the 
anali^ous type, men who worked steadily at their art until at 
their prime they could create structures which make their youthful 
attempts seem childish folly. In point of fact the Rtusamhara 
is far from unworthy of Kalidasa, and, if the poem were denied 
him, his reputation would suffer real loss. The contention that 
Mallinatha commented on the other three of his poems but not 
on this IS met effectively by the consideration that its simplicity 
rendered it poor game for the veiy learned commentator to deal 
with. The fact that the writers on poetics do not cite from the 
poem has an obvious explanation in the same fact , these authors 
never exhibit the slightest trace of liking what is simple, and 
they could find in the later poems abundant material to use as 
illustration More deploiable still are some of the xsthctical 
aiguments adduced ; complaint is made that the poet begins 
with the summer, whereas the spring was the usual beginning of 
the year, forgetting that Kalidasa was not composing an almanac 
or writing a Shepheard's Calendar. Again, heat or its derivatives 
{tap) is found seven times in Canto i, as if this did not accord 
with summer, as does eagerness {samutsukatvd) with the rains 
and longing {utkanth) with autumn The poet is censured for 
asserting that the swans excel maidens in beauty of gait and the 
branches rob their arms of loveliness , latei, he was not guilty of 
such discourtesy. He mixes a metaphor in speaking of clouds 
as having the lightning as creepier , as we have seen, Vatsabhapti 
borrows the phrase, and exploits two other verses of the poem, 
proving its antiquity and rendering most probable its authorship. 
It is objected that he uses here only the construction a mulatah, 
in lieu of the ablative, though equally once only in the Kumara- 
samhhava he has dmekhalatn , the freshness and liveliness of 
the seven verbal forms (ii 19) is unparalleled and, therefore, not 
by Kalidasa Even the lack of developied use of figures of 
speech is adduced against him, and the use of samhara in the 
title has been questioned as unique Poets happily do not feel 
themselves bound to be pariots.’ 

* His developed style is seen m his pictures of spring ( Kumaras* iii » ix), and 

summer {Ragh xvi)« 
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The poem is far from a mere description of the seasons in 
their outward aspect, though KShdasa exhibits delicate observa- 
tion and that loving sympathy with nature which seems innate 
in Indian poets Throughout he insists on the relation of the 
diverse moods of the year to the loves of man and maiden or 
husband and wife. Though the days of summer are a burden, 
the nights arc the more delightful, when the moon is bright and 
coolness refreshes the earth, at midnight the young delight in 
song and dance and wine , the moon in jealousy of youthful love 
retires in sorrow The rainy season comes in kingly guise, the 
clouds the elephants which bear him, the lightning his standard, 
the thunder his drum. The emotion of love is awakened by the 
sight of the clouds which bend down to kiss the peaks of the 
mountains Autumn comes like a young bride, clad in a garment 
of sugar cane, girdled with ripening rice, and with face of lotus 
blooms Winter’s cold makes all the more welcome, all the 
moie close and tender, the embraces of lovers In the cool 
season the nights are cold, the moon shines chill, the lovers close 
the window of their chamber, wrap themselves warmly in their 
gaiments, and enjoy every moment of the still feeble rays of the 
sun, or rest beside the fire. But spring brings to them and to all 
nature new life and joy ; we see now why the poet begins with 
summer ; it enables him to end with the season in which young 
love, in harmony with the birth of a new year, is made perfect 
The poem in every line reveals youth; the lack of the ethic 
touch ^ IS in perfect accord with the outlook of the young, 
and though Kalidasa was to write much finer poetry, he was 
also to lose that perfect lucidity which is one of the charms of 
the poem to modern taste, even if it did not appeal to writers 
on poetics. 


5. The Meghdduta 

In distinction to the Rtusamhara the Meghadftta^ is un- 
questionably a work of Kalidasa’s maturity ; the mere fact that 
he adopts for it and maintains throughout with only occasional 

> Stenzler, ZDMG. xliv. 33, n 3 

* Ed. E. Hnltzscbf London^ 1911 (witb VallabhadcTi’s comm), ed. ud trans 
Pathak, Poona, 1916 , ed TSS. ^ 4 , 1919 
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harshness a metre so elaborate as the MandakrantS is conclusive 
proof that he was no novice, though we may admit the possibility 
that he desired by this metrical tour de force to establish his 
capacity once and foi all, and to exhibit himself as a great 
poet. Suggestions for the subject'matter may have been taken 
from the Ratnaya^^ where R3ma’s deep longing for his lost 
Sita offers an obvious prototype for the Yaksa’s soirow for the 
wife from whom he is severed, and the description of the rainy 
season in iv. 38 has some points of similarity But the idea is 
carried out with marked orig;inality and beauty. A Yaksa 
banished for a year by Qiva his master, because of failure of 
duty, is reminded by the approach of the rainy season of his 
wife, lamenting him in their abode at Alaka, and begs a passing 
cloud to bear to his beloved the news of his welfare and the 
assurance of his devotion From Ramagiri, his place of exile, 
the cloud IS bidden go, in the company of the cranes and the 
royal swans en route for Lake Manasa, to the region of Mala and 
to mount Amiakuta. Thereafter it is to seek the Dafarna 
country with its city of Vidi5a, and then must drink the waters 
of the Vctravatl before proceeding to visit Ujjayini, after crossing 
the Nirvindhya and the Sindhu. The shnne of Mahakala must 
be visited, the Carmanvati crossed, and the holy Brahmavarta 
after passing Dafapura , there the cloud will visit the field of 
Kuruksetra, the scene of Atjuna’s great deeds, and dunk the 
water of the Sarasvati, for which Balararaa, who fought not for 
love of his kin, abandoned his beloved wine. Thence it must go 
to where the Ganges descends from the Himalaya near mount 
Kanakhala, and then to Kailasa, passing through the gap of 
mount Kraunca which Parafurama made as a path to the south 
Then the water of lake Manasa will refresh the cloud, and on the 
top of the mountain is Alaka where the beloved of the Yaksa 
dwells. The delights of the divine city aie fully depicted, and 
the poet then describes to the cloud the home he is to seek out ; 
It can be seen from afar off through its aichway , in the garden 
is a coral tree, its mistress's pet, and a flight of emerald steps 
leads to a well in which golden lotuses grow, and the swans, 
delighted, think no more even of their beloved Manasa. Theie 
is the beloved, sorrowful, and blighted by separation, emaciated, 

* Then » in the Kanumlifa Jataka (11. 443; n very dutant parallel. 
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seeking by many a device to while away the long days until her 
husband’s return. Gently she is to be wakened from her slumber 
by the cloud, which is to give her a message of tender love from 
her husband, and an assurance of his faith and certainty of 
reunion. 

At first sight the effect of the poem seems to be marred by an 
element of unreality in the longing of the Yaksa, whose separa- 
tion is but temporary and who as an attendant of ^iva cannot in 
truth fear either death or even injury for his beloved from his 
absence. The message would have read very differently had it 
been sent, as in Schiller's Marta Stuart, by a helpless captive 
awaiting in resignation or despair an ineluctable doom. But to 
understand the poem aright we must remember that the poet 
doubtless felt that it was, as later writers expressly allege, the 
duty of the poet to suggest rather than to say outright, the 
loves of the two immortals is a symbol of human love , perhaps * 
Kalidasa had some experience of his own which the poem 
indicates, for the vivid colours m which he describes the Yaksa’s 
abode seem to be drawn from leal life. Certainty is wholly 
unattainable, but in any event it is difficult to praise too highly 
cither the brilliance of the description of the cloud’s progress or 
the pathos of the picture of the wife soi rowful and alone. Indian 
criticism has ranked it highest among Kalidasa’s poems for 
brevity of expression, richness of content, and power to elicit 
sentiment, and the praise is not undeserved. 

Popularity has had the penalty of many interpolations of the 
text There is a remarkable mass of evidence available , in the 
eighth century Jinasena, applying the art of Sqmasyapurana, 
worked the whole of the text of lao veises as he knew it into an 
account of the life of the Jama saint Paryvanatha , * it exists in 
a Tibetan* version in the Tanjur, and in a Sinhalese rendering, 
many stanzas are quoted in works on poetics , it was repeatedly * 
imitated from the Pavanaduta of Dhoi in the twelfth century 
onwards, we have from that century and later many com- 

* Bbau Oaji, Ltt, Kem , pp 50 f 

* Pathak's ed (1916) rests on this A Ntmidiita of Vikrama in 125 verses ends 
each urtth a line from a rather interpolated text 

’ H Beckh, Etn Beitrttg tur Textktitik dts Adhddsas Megkadu/a (1907); 
G Huth, SBA 189^, pp 268 ff r a8i ff , date 13th cent 

* Anfrecht, ZDMG lav. 616, mentions other imitations, cf. IHQ. ui. 373 ff. 
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mentaries, including that of Vallabhadeva,’ who gives i ii verses, 
of Daksiiiavartanatha (c. 1 200), who has 1 10, and of Mallinatha,* 
who has 1 1 8. 

Inevitably many other lyric poems were ascribed to Kalidasa, 
including two of some merit, the Ghatakarpara and the ^rhgara- 
tilaka, but there is no real probability of proving them his. 

6 . The Kumetrasambhava 

High as Indian opinion raiiks the Megkaduta, which won also 
the commendation of Goethe,'* to modern taste the Kumara- 
sambhava * appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, 
the brilliance of its fancy, and the greater warmth of its feeling. 
The Megkaduta has, with reason, been ascribed the merit of 
approaching more closely than any other Indian poem to the 
rank of an elegy , the Kutuarasambhava vanes from the loveliness 
of the spring and the delights of married love to the utter 
desolation induced by the death of the beloved. The subject 
is unquestionably a daring one, the events which bring about the 
marriage of the highest god Qva to Uma and the birth of 
Skanda, the war god, and Anandavardhana ^ tells us that there 
were critics who deemed it wrong to depict the amour of two 
deities. Still less peimissible does the subject naturally appear 
to modem taste, unless we realize that as in the MegiiaduCa we 
must see the poet's powei of suggestion , the wedlock of Qiva 
and Uma is no mere sport, no episode of light love such as that 
of Zeus with Danae or many anothei From this union springs 
a power destined to perform the slaying of the demon Taraka, 
who menaces the world with destruction , moreover, their nup- 
tials and their love serve as the prototype for human marriage 
and human love, and sanctify with divine precedent the forces 
which make the home and carry on the race of men. 

^ Hultzsch places bun in the lotb cent, but see Pathak's ed., pp aiv ff He knew 
Bilhana and Hemacandra, but ii cited in 1 140 A D 

^ This famous commentator, who also explained the epics of Kalidasa, Bhiravl, 
Bba^p, and Magba, and Vidyadhara's Ek&vali (see ed , pp xxivfT) lived ( 1400 
A comm on the Nalodaya is i;iven, Madtas Catal , xx 7933 

* Cf von Schroeder, Indtens Ltt% und Cultur^ p 548 

* Ed NSP 1906, i-vxii, TSS. 19*3-14, i-vii, trans R H Griffith, I ondon, 
1879 

* 111 6, p, 137 Mammata disagrees 
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The poem begins with s brilliant piece of description of the 
Himalaya, the abode of Qiva. Kalidasa, unlike many a classical 
and even modem poet, had no hatred of mountains ; his fancy 
makes them the dwelling of merry sprites who play in their 
caves, round which eddy the clouds, affording welcome screens 
for the maidens when they undress; the wind, wet with the 
drops of the streams of the Ganges as it descends from heaven, 
beats on the trunks of the deodars, and bends the peacock 
feathers, the scanty dress of the gnomes who chase the antelope. 
In marked contrast to this innocent frolic sits Qiva, sunk in 
deepest meditation, and on him with other maidens waits Uma, 
bom of the mountain god himself, plucking flowers to offer to 
him, and fetching water and grass for his service. Canto ii 
shows us the gods in deep distress, for a demon Taraka has 
arisen to menace them, and Brahman himself can afford no aid, 
for he has accorded him his protection, and even a poison tree 
cannot be cut down, if one has reared it oneself Only Qiva can 
aid, ^iva who surpasses Brahman and Visnu in gloiy, and, if 
Uma can win him, from them will spring a deliverer. Indra 
then seeks the aid of Kama, god of love, to win Qiva’s heait for 
Uma. The next Canto shows Kama ready and willing to effect 
the end desired if Spring will be his comrade as well as his dear 
wife Rati. There follows a brilliant picture of the new life and 
love awakened in nature by the advent of Spring with Kama, 
but the sight of Qiva seated still as a flame when no wind blows, 
a cloud without rain, daunts even Kama’s heart and he quails. 
But Uma with her friends appears, and (^iva is begged to hearken 
to their devotions , he feels himself stiangely moved, and glan- 
cing sees Kama on the point of discharging at him his deadly 
arrow. One fiery glance from the god’s eye reduces him to ashes. 
Then follows (iv; a brilliant and touchingly pathetic picture 
of the lament of Rati for her dead husband ; she will not 
accept the consolation urged on her by Spring ; instead she bids 
him heap the pyre so that she may follow him in death. But 
her fatal purpose is stayed by a voice from on high, which 
assures her of reunion with her beloved when Qiva shall have 
relented and taken Uma to spouse. In sorrowful hope Rati con- 
tinues her life 

The first throw has failed and Uma is bitterly disappointed. 
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bitterly ashamed. She determines, despite all protests, to per- 
form asceticism until she wins her desire , in summer she exposes 
herself to the appalling heat and smoke of four fires, in winter 
lies in icy water, in the rains sleeps on the naked rock. As she 
is engaged in these acts a hermit appears before her and 
questions her , from her sighs he learns that she loves, and from 
hei maids who that lover is. He proceeds to depict in appalling 
colours the god of her desire, but she fiercely and bitterly 
rebukes his attacks ; delighted he reveals himself as Qiva incar- 
nate (v). All now IS ripe for the wedding, but Kalidasa detains 
us with a gay picture of the solemn scenes which lead up to it. 
The Seven Seers themselves with Arundhatl come as wooers 
from Qiva to seek the maiden’s hand , she stands, eyes downcast, 
counting the leaves on the lotus in her hand, at her father’s side, 
while his eyes wander to the face of his consort, for in matteis 
affecting their daughters householders are wont to obey their 
wives’ desires (vi). The wedding follows, described, doubtless 
from the model of imperial ceremonies, with rich abundance of 
detail ; the mother, in her excitement between joy and sorrow, 
cannot see to place correctly the painted mark on her daughter’s 
forehead, and misplaces the woollen marriage thread which the 
nurse, more calm and practical, sets aright. 

With -this ends the poem in many manuscripts; others add 
ten cantos. Of these Canto viii describes, according to the 
principles of the Kama^astra, the joys of the wedded pair , 
doubtless such frankness is abhorrent to western taste, but the 
doubts of its genuineness which have been expressed are clearly 
groundless , it seems certainly * to have been known to Bharavi, 
to Kumaradasa, and to Magha, and quotations from it ocCur in 
the writers on poetics. Nor in poetic skill is it in the least 
inferior to Kalidasa’s work The case * is other with the following 
cantos They tell of Agni’s approach, first in dove shape, then in 
his proper person, to Qiva as he prolongs for centuries the j'oys of 
dalliance, begging his aid From the seed of ^iva, cast in the 

^ Se« Walter, indtea, iii ai, 35 f, who suggests use of vui 63 in ytJkramorva^if 
tu 6. 

* Jacobi, OC V 11, a 133 ff i-viii are used in the Qa^arasa^hUa of the Shmda 
Pur&ita^ but It in ix-xvii, Weber, ZDMG xxvii. i79fr, , PandU^ lu. 19^., 

8(ff. 
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Ganges and shared by the six Krttikas, Pleiades, KumSra is 
miraculously born, and grows up delighting his parents by his 
childish play But the gods are in terror, the city of the gods is 
dismayed through Taraka ; Indra comes to demand help ; Qiva 
grants his prayei and assigns Kumara to the task The great 
host of Taraka is described in Canto xiv, then the portents which 
warn him not to war (xv). Blinded by pride he refuses, bids his 
young oppionent go back to his father and mother rather than 
fight, assails him with his whirlwinds and magic fire, until pierced 
to the heart he falls dead. The poem thus goes far beyond the 
birth of Kumara as its title promises, and the inferiority of the 
new cantos is obvious on every ground. The metre is carelessly 
handled , in five cases caesura is n^lected at the end of the first 
and third verses of the Qloka, a negligence quite foreign to 
K3lid2sa; the same carelessness is seen six times in Upajati 
stanzas, where too weak caesuras — at the end of a compound, not 
of a word — are used far more often than by Kalidasa In order 
to manage his metres the poet has to resort to versefillers, 
abhorred of really good writers, m is repeatedly thus used, as 
well as sadyak and alam\ the constant use of periphrasis is 
doubtless due to the same cause the writer expends much 
ingenuity in coining new designations for his characters, and is 
so fond of the superfluous anta at the end of compounds — which 
we have seen in Vatsabhatti — that Jacobi has conjectured that 
he was a Maratha, in view of the Marathi locative amt In the 
later manner is the free use of prepositional compounds and the 
impersonal passive with subject in the instrumental , the former 
use just appears in Kalidasa, the latter is common from Bharavi 
onwards. Moreover, save occasionally, as in the battle scene, 
the poetical value of the cantos is small, and in confirmation of 
the internal evidence it may be added that neither commentators 
nor writers on poetics cite them nor are imitations found in 
later poets 

Of Kalidasa’s model for his poem we know nothing, but we 
can trace in it the influence of Valmiki. In the Rdmayana ' we 
have a brilliant picture of the contrast of the beauty of spring in 
the Kiskindha forest as contrasted with the ceaseless sorrow of 
Kama, bereft of Sita, nor can we doubt that this has influenced 

» It. I 
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Kilidasa to draw the wonderful picture of Spring’s advent and 
the revival of the youth and life of the world. There is a parallel 
too for Rati’s despair^; when Valin falls Tara addresses him 
with words not less sincere because they bear the stamp of the 
classic style ‘ Why dost thus speak no more to thy beloved ? 
Arise and share this fair couch with me ; the best of men he not, 
as thou, on the ground. Too dear dost thou hold, o lord, the 
earth even in death, since me thou dost leave alone and her hast 
clasped in thine embrace Ended our days of joy together in the 
fair forest , sunken am I in a deep sea of sorrow, without joy, 
without sustenance, since thus hast departed. Hard my heart 
that it can see thee stretched on the ground and yet not break 
from sorrow.' Hints too for the demon Taraka are clearly taken 
from the description of Havana in the Ramdyana* There are 
doubtless reminders here and there of Agvaghosa,'* as in the 
description of the actions * of the women of the city on the advent 
of^iva and Parvatl, which has a piototype in the description in the 
Buddhacartta ‘ of the entrance of the prince, and which is taken 
up again in the description in the Raghuvanga ‘ of the entry of 
Aja and Indumati 

The problem why the poem was never finished by its author 
remains insoluble. The loss of the last pages of a solitary manu- 
script may be the explanation, but it is far more likely that the 
poet, deterred either by contemporary criticism of his treatment 
of the divine pair, or by the feeling that the legend of the birth 
with Its strangeness and miracles was not a true theme for poetry, 
abandoned the purpose and left his work unfinished. It can 
hardly be claimed that death intervened, for there can be no 
doubt that the Raghuvanga is a later work. This shows itself 
both in the graver tone, in the refeiences to the Yoga philosophy 
and the less personal conception of the universe as compared 
with the magnification of ^iva in the Kumar asambhava, and in 
the growing pedantry seen in the use of similes derived from 
grammar, of which we have only modest suggestions in the 
Kumar asambhava^ Thus Rama’s army follows him to serve 

'it 23, cf. TI III (ofRarana). 

* Cf. also Itim, vi 124 45 wiih xiii 36 • Cf Walter, /nJua, ill 11 AT. 

Til. 56-69. • lu 13-24. 

• Til. 5-16. 

’ 11 27 , Tii. 69 , XagkuvoHfa, xii. 58 , xi. 56 , i i , xt 7,9 
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his purpose as the prefix adkt is followed by the root t to 
make the word adhyayana ; Sugrlva is put in Valin’s place as 
king as a substitute replaces the root, and husband and wife are 
theme and suffix. Moreover, in the constant parallels between 
the two poems, as in the description of the marriage rites, the 
priority seems to belong to the Kumar asatnbhava , it is curious 
that Kalidasa shows a distinct love of using the same metre for 
the same theme , thus in both we have the Qlloka used in 
prayers,' death is described in the Viyogini,* a ruined state in the 
Upajati.^ 


7. The Raghuvatifa 

Though infeiior in some slight degree to the Kumarasambhava, 
the Raghuvanga may rightly be ranked as the finest Indian 
specimen of the Mahakavya as defined by writers on poetics. 
Dandm ^ lays down that the subject should be taken from old 
narratives or traditions, not therefore invented , the hero should 
be noble and clever, there should be descriptions of towns, 
oceans, mountains, seasons, the rising and setting of the sun and 
the moon, sport in parks 01 the sea, drinking, love-feasts, separa- 
tions, marriages, the production of a son, meeting of councils, 
embassies, campaigns, battles, and the triumph of the hero, 
though his rival’s merits may be exalted. It should not be too 
compressed, and it should be replete with sentiments (yasa) and 
the emotions which underlie them {bhava). It should have 
effective transitions (sandhi), an allusion to the five stages of 
action recognized by the writers on drama, by which from its 
opening the movement advances after a halt to the central 
moment, pauses, and reaches the ddnouement The metres must 
be charming, and each Canto, which should not be too long, 
should end with a change of metre. The poem should begin 
with a prayer, paying homage or in addition invoking a blessing, 
or an indication of the subject-matter. It should promote the 
ends of Dharma, conduct, Artha, worldly success, Moksa, final 
release, and Kama, love. 

‘ Kum II 4-16 , x lO-ja ' Kum iv , Rafh, vii 

’ hum xili , Ragk. zvi 

• L 23 fr. 
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The Rag&uvanga^ is true to the type, for the central figure is 
Rama, though in accord with the title the poem first sketches 
the history of the dynasty of the sun-born kings, descendants of 
the Iksvaku' whose name occurs in the Rgveda, and whose 
family is renowned in the epic and the Puranas. This wide 
theme gives the poet full space to exercise his power of descrip- 
tion , war and the coronation of a king, the choosing of her mate 
by a young princess at a Svayaihvara, the marriage rite, the loss 
of a darling life and the grief of the bereaved husband, town and 
country, the seasons, the incidents of a great Digvijaya, the 
triumphal progress of a king who seeks to conquer the earth, all 
form occasions for the poet’s skill. The poem carries us at once 
into an atmosphere strange to us , Dilipa is king but childless ; 
he learns that by chance when returning from a visit to Indra he 
has failed to show leverence to his sacred cow, who has cursed 
him , to make amends he determines to follow in worship the 
movements of her daughter, Nandini, on earth ; dutifully he 
carries out his vow, saves her from a lion by offering his own 
body in exchange, and Nandml accords him the wish of his 
heart Soon the father gazes, with eyes as still as lotus blossoms 
shielded from the wind, on the lovely face of his son, his heart 
overflows as the sea at the sight of the moon The young 
Raghu waxes fast, is given the rank of Crown Prince and bidden 
guard the horse that must wander for a yeai before bis father 
can perform the sacred horse sacrifice , the steed disappears^ but 
with Nandini’s aid Raghu’s eyes are opened until he can see 
where in the cast Indra has taken the horse. Vainly he strives 
against the god, but pleased by his valour he accords him every 
wish save the return of the horse, and the gallant youth demands 
that his father shall have the full fruit of the sacrifice. The 
offering performed, Dilipa gives to his son the white parasol, 
emblem of sovereignty, and, true to his family’s rule, retires to 
the life of an ascetic in the forest (i-iii). Canto iv recounts the 
knightly adventures of Raghu as conqueior of India , he advances 
against the Suhmas, defeats the princes of Bengal, and erects 
pillars of victory on the islands of the Ganges , neither the 
elephants nor the arrow hail of Kalinga stay his course, Ma- 

' Ed S P Pandit, BSS 1869-74, Nandargikar, Bombay, 1897 , trana Walter, 
Munch, 1914 
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hendra yields, the Kivetl is crossed, the south invaded, the 
Papayas pay tribute of pearls. Thence the hero bends his path 
north, through the Malaya and Dardura hills, the sea of his host 
covers the long slopes of the Sahya mountain, the dust of the 
army clings to the hair of the ladies of Kerala, the Murala river, 
the Trikuta hill witness his fame. Thence by land, as a pious 
king, not by the polluting sea, he advances against the Persians 
and the Yavanas, Greeks ; the dust of the conflict hides the 
warring hosts whose presence is levealed by the twang of their 
bows alone, the bearded foemcn cover thick the ground, those 
who escape death cast off their helms in token of submission , 
the victors wearied slake their thirst with wine. Next Raghu 
bids his steeds roll in the Indus — a variant has Oxus — sands, 
overthrows Hunas and Kambojas , the winds of the Himalaya 
set the reeds hymning his victories. The mountain folk feel his 
power, fire flashes from the mountain-sides beneath the rain of 
spears and arrows, and the folk of the Utsavas lose for ever their 
joy in festivals (utsava). The Lauhitya is crossed, Pragjyotisa 
subdued, and KamarQpa yields tribute of wild elephants. 

In this spirited and martial narrative we may justly see the 
reflex in the poet’s mind ofSamudragupta’s great conquests,* and 
with customary skill the subject changes in Canto v to a very 
different theme. Raghu’s generosity impoverishes him , when 
a Brahmin Kautsa begs him to aid him to meet the vast de- 
mands of his teacher, he resolves to storm the treasure-house of 
Kubera, god of wealth, but a rain of gold saves him from impiety 
The Brahmin’s gratitude secures him a son, Aja, who soon 
equals his father. Bidden to take part in the Svayaihvara, at 
which the sister of a kingly neighbour will choose her mate, he 
sets forth , on the way he boldly attacks a monstrous wild 
elephant, which under his stroke changes to a Gandharva, con- 
demned by a curse to wear this shape until released by the blow 
of an Iksvakuid’s arrow, who gives him in reward a magic 
weapon Canto vi presents us with a brilliant picture of the 
Svayaihvara ; the princess, with her companion Sunanda beside 
her, passes by prince after prince as they stand eager before her , 

1 this fact rendeit it far more probable that hu Afvamedha is that present to 
KShdasa’s mmd than that of Kumhragnpta, of whom we have no record of great 
military achievements 
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none please her, one is a dicer, therefore bad as a man ; in vain 
Sunanda presses on her Anga’s lord , he has all merits, but tastes 
vary. In revenge she bids Indumati pass on, when she notes 
that her heart is won by Aja, but the maiden lays shame aside, 
and accords to him the coronal which marks him as her spouse. 
The marriage ceremony is performed, the young pair set out 
home, but the shamed princes have planned revenge, and re- 
solved to take away by force the princess Aja wages fierce 
battle with them, in the end the Gandharva’s gift prevails, and 
he takes from his foes their honour, though he spares their lives 
(vii). His reign is fortunate, while Raghu as a hermit tames 
the senses, Aja destroys the foes of his realm, and, when Raghu 
dies, he pays him all the honours of a Yogin’s funeral. But 
a fatal misfortune awaits him ; a garland from the sky blown by 
the wind falls on Indumati’s breast and slays her, though in truth 
for her death means release from her mortal bondage imposed on 
her, in reality an Apsaras, through a curse No consolation is this 
thought to Aja , in vain is he reminded of the folly of mourning 
for the dead who are burnt by the tears of the living , in vain 
every consolation legarding the shortness of life and the duty of 
kings IS urged on him , broken-hearted, he dies and Dasharatha 
reigns in his place Of him Canto ix has no concrete facts to tell us, 
until after a brilliant description of spi ing we are told of the fatal 
hunt, when, after displaying equal prowess and pity, Dasharatha 
in pursuit of an elephant mortally wounds a Brahmin boy , he bears 
the dying youth to his aged parents, and hears the curse of a like 
doom. In Canto x we leave the realities of life to learn of the 
mag^c incarnation of Visnu in the sons born to Dasharatha , in xi 
Rama’s youth, his visit to Vi9vamitra’s hermitage where he slays 
the demon Tadaka, his journey to Janaka’s court, where he wins 
at the Svayamvara the hand of Sita, and his overthrow of 
Para9urama, who recognizes in him the godhead, are rapidly re- 
counted. The banishment of Rama by Kaikeyl’s device, the life 
of Rama and Sita in the forest, her capture by Ravaija, the search 
for Lanka,’ the crossing of the ocean with the monkey horde, and 
the great battle between Rama and Ravana, descried in vivid 
colours, bring us to Canto xii in which KalidAsa’s descriptive 

' Cf for iti iitumtion M V. Kibci Rawana*$ Lanka Dtscovirad (1930) Hopkizu 
{GnatEpte, p 80) appears to accept Ceyloo as Lafika. 
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powers find congenial subject-matter in describing the sights of 
India as seen from the aerial car on which Rama and Slta return 
to Ayodhya. 

Then follows a series of brilliant sketches; Rama and Sita 
visit the widows of the king, who scarce can see them for their 
tears, which speedily change to joy Sita alone weeps for the 
trouble her beauty has brought her husband, a foreboding of woe. 
For the moment all is brightness ; the glorious ceremonial of the 
royal consecration follows But disaster is at hand , malicious 
voices leproach the king whose one wife has stayed so long in 
Ravana’s home. Rama places duty above love , he bids Laks- 
mana take Sita — now pregnant — to ValmTki’s hermitage, and 
there break to her the truth of her fate ; overwhelmed, she de- 
plores her lot but utters no reproach. Rama rules in solitude, 
her sculptured form his companion in his sacrifices (xiv) From 
his sorrow he is awakened to overthrow demon foes on the 
Yamuna banks, while in the heimitage Sita bears two boys who, 
taught by Valmiki the tale of their father’s deed, console her 
sorrowing heart by reciting it The day comes when Rama 
determines to perform the horse sacrifice , he rests in a hut be- 
side the golden statue of his wife , he hears from the boys the 
song of his deeds , the people, Rama himself recognize them for 
his own, Valmiki begs reinstatement for the queen. Rama asks 
only that her stainless purity be made clear , she comes before 
him, swears to her truth as she drinks the holy water , the earth 
goddess appears and takes her m her bosom to bear her to the 
realm below Rama transfers to his sons the burdens of the 
state, saddened by the restoration of Sita only to be lost forth- 
with ; in due course, followed by all the people, he goes forth 
from the town and is caught up in a heavenly chariot. 

The effective and pathetic picture of Sita’s end and the return 
to heaven of Rama might well have closed the poem, but 
Canto xvi is not without merit Kuga, Rama’s son, reigns at 
Ku9avati , in a dream Ayodhya appears to him in the guise of 
a woman whose husband is afar, reproaches him with her fallen 
condition, and bids him return Ku^a obeys, Ayodhya once 
more is glorious, and a description of the delights of summer 
rivals, but fails to equal, that of spring in Canto ix. For the rest 
the poem sinks in interest, as Kalidasa has nothing to tell us but 
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names of worthless kings whose harems supplied their sole 
interest in life. We cannot deny * his authorship of Cantos xviii 
and XIX , no ancient authority questions them, and they are cited, 
if rarely, by writers on poetics But their brevity and the utter 
abruptness of the end, when the widow of Agnivarman, a worth- 
less debauchee, is awaiting the birth of her child, suggest that we 
have no more than a rough diaft Yet we would gladly assign 
to a poetaster meaningless puns on names of kings, as when 
Pariyatra is merely said to have exceeded in height the Fari- 
yHtra mountains, or the incredible tastelessness of the action of 
a king who hangs his foot out of the window for the people to 
kiss. 

Valmiki, of course, is the chief creditor * of Kalidasa in this 
poem. Here and there one certainly surpasses the other , though 
normally the advantage lies with the younger poet, yet there are 
exceptions. Fine as is Kalidasa’s picture of Rama’s meeting 
with the sons who know him not, it yet is still more affecting in 
the leisurely march of the epic, and Kalidasa has failed to 
improve on the scene of Sita’s vindication. But his merit shines 
out in such cases as his description of the return to Ayodhya , 
future poets were to imitate it, but not one to equal it. 

No other epic of Kalidasa has come down to us, and the rela- 
tion in time of his epics to his dramas is insoluble. The sugges- 
tion that he is responsible for the Setubandka' which relates 
the tale of Rama from the advance against Ravana and the build- 
ing of the bridge to Lanka down to Ravana’s death, is excluded 
by the style, with its innumerable plays on words, alliterations, 
recondite similes, exaggeration, and its enormous compounds. 
Its date is uncertain, as of Pravarasena of Kashmir * its author or 
patron we know nothing definite Still more ludicrous is the 
suggestion that the Nalodaya " is his , that rimed poem of 

• Ai does Hillebiaodt, Kituiasa, pp 4a f They aeem known to the Aihole inter 
(El Ti 8 f ) of RtTiklrti wlio boasts his nvalry with Kilidats and Bhirnvi For un- 
etrenness in great poets cf Aeneid v at cnticized by Tynell, Latin Pintiy, pp 153 f 

• On alleged nte of the Padma Purina, see H £arml, Calc Or Senu, i y 

» Ed and trans S Goldschmidt, 1880-4 Pate before Bina, perhaps late 6th 
cent , Stem, Rdjalarangtni, 1 66, 84 f 

• That the VIkataka Pravarasena had anything to do witli the poem teems quite 
unproved 

• Ed and trans W Vates, Calcutta, 1844. Bhandarkar, Report, 1881-4, p 16, 
A R S Ayyar,JRAS 1915, pp S63 if , who asenbet Vasudeva aa author alto of the 

IMS H 
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intolerable affectation is perhaps not the production of Ravideva, 
author of the Rdifosaidvya, of equal dement, before the seven- 
teenth century, but the work of VSsudeva, prot^g^ of Kulagek- 
hara and RSma 


8 . KaUddsa's Thought 

As Sophokles seems to have found his perfect mtlteu in the 
Athens of Perikles* happy days, so Kalidasa appears to us as the 
embodiment in his poems, as in his dramas, of the Brahmanical 
ideal of the age of the Guptas, when oi der had been restored to 
a troubled earth, foreigners assimilated or reduced, and prosperity 
broadcast.' Ingenuity* has traced in the history of the first five 
of the rulers in the Ragkuvatifa an exemplar of the exploits of 
the first five of the Gupta kings , granted that Kalidasa may 
have known and profited by the literary activity of Hariseiia, 
which doubtless extended fai beyond the one inscription which 
has come down to us, still we may safely doubt any such 
parallelism But KSlidasa does represent, if we may judge from 
his poetry, the complete carrying out of the rule of life laid down 
for a Brahmin or a warrior or clansman Youth, in this view, is 
the time for study under a teacher, then follows the period of 
manhood with its happy wedlock, then in stages that of the 
hermit whose mind is set on things eternal The scheme is in 
many ways perfectly adapted to Indian life , it starves no side 
of man’s life , four aims of existence arc recognized by KalidSsa 
himself, who finds them embodied in the sons of Diiipa, them- 
selves reflexes of Visnu himself They are duty, governing 
man’s whole life , the pursuit of wealth and of love, the occupa- 
tions of his manhood , and release, the fruit of his meditations in 
old age. We may not share the affection of Indian and even of 
a section of modern taste for the erotic scenes of the last cantos 
of the Ragkuvatifa, but we must not regard them as the outpour- 
ings of a sensual mind. The sages of the Upanisads themselves 
deemed marriage obligatory and the Brkadaranyaka gives the 

I ttdkis^htramj^a, Tn/uradakaHa, and (^aHriktak^daya^ all riQied, to the 9th cent. 
The date ii improbable , ZII it >16 f 

’ Cf M T Naiasimhiengar, lA xaxix JsSff with Hillebrandt, KiMSia, 
PP >37 f 

* A Cawroadii, Tke Dtgmjaya ^ Rmgkm (1915I 
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spell to obtain a male son ; the saintly ^vetalcetu is deemed an 
authority on the Kamasutra, and Kaitd^a expressly claims the 
divine precedent of ^iva and Uma as sanction for the most 
passionate married love. Statecraft again is essentially part of 
the material ends of life, and not only does he paint in Rama an 
ideal ruler, but throughout the Raghuvanga we .are reminded of 
the duties of kings to the subjects. Let us grant that his vision 
was Brahmanical , he deliberately repeats the condemnation of 
the Ramayana on the ^udia who threatens the security of 
established order by venturing to expose himself, head down- 
wards, hanging from a tree to fire, in order by penance to acquire 
merit. This reminds us of Fa-hicn’s * emphatic testimony of the 
degradation of the Candalas in the Gupta realm. 

Youth and manhood are no time for deep philosophic views, 
and the Kaltda.sa of the Rtusamhara, ATegkaduta, and Kumaia- 
sanibhava remains within narrower limits. We feel, however, 
a growing sense of the greatness and glory of Qliva , the remote 
figure of the Meghadnta is definitely brought nearer to us in the 
Kntnarasambhava. Even Brahman and Visnu aic less than he, 
and the term Lord, l9vaia, is his par excellence, moreover, 
despite his all-embiacing majesty, he is intensely personal Yet 
neither Brahman nor Visnu is forgotten , to Brahman in the 
Kumar asambhava itself, to Visnu in the Raghuvanga two noble 
prayers are addressed in which in the true spii it of kathenotheism 
either appears as the greatest of gods, as more than the world, as 
beyond all comprehension The inconsistency, however, is rather 
apparent than leal , it is possible to ascertain with fair certainty 
the view Kalidasa took of the universe, and this affords a recon- 
ciliation of his diverse views. 

Both epics, but especially the Raghuvanga, show that Kali- 
dasa accepted Samkhya and Yoga views of the nature of the 
universe. The three constituents of nature, goodness, passion, 
and dullness, in then ethical aspect afford themes for simile , the 
Biahman sea as the source of the Sarayu is like the unmanifested 
(avyakta) whence spiings intelligence Yoga practices are recog- 
nized , the aged king practises concentration (dharanS) as he sits 
on Kufa grass , the difficult posture known as Virasana of ascetics 
IS compared to trees standing motionless , Sita by asceticism 

* Smith, EH I p ',14, Voucher L' Ait Grfto-BoudtihitjMt du Ca»dh^a,\\ 8 
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seeks to secure reunion in her next life with her spouse ‘ the 
power to pass through closed doors may be won, and the Yogin 
needs not cremation, but like Raghu is buried in mother earth. 
But wc cannot hold that the godhead envisaged by Kalid3sa is 
the pale l9vara of the Yoga, in Brahman we are told are united 
both matter and spmt as they are known in the Sarhkhya, and 
this we may fairly take as indicating that to Kalidasa, as to the 
author of the Katha Vpamsad, ovei the spirits and matter stood 
the absolute, who to Kalidasa takes specially the form of ^iva 
but who IS also Brahman and Visnu, the spirit that perishes not 
beyond the darkness With this absolute man is merged on 
death if he has attained enlightenment, for this is the sense of 
bi ahmabhuyam gaiini ajaganta in the Raghuvarifa. If enlighten- 
ment IS not his but good deeds, he has heaven for his share, for 
knowledge alone burns up man’s deeds which else force him to 
life after life We need have the less hesitation to accept this 
view in that it is essentially the standpoint of popular Vedantism 
and that it afforded to a man of thought and good sense an 
effective means of nconciling belief in the three great gods 
What IS clear is that in his advancing years Kalidasa's mind 
turned more and moie to the conception of the all-embracing 
character of the godhead and of the efficacy of Yoga practices to 
attain union with him 

From such a philosophy it would be idle to seek any solution 
for essential conflicts in the heart of man, or to demand any 
independent ciiticism of man’s aims and fate. India knew 
atheists enough, but their works have all but perished, and we 
must rather be grateful that we have preserved in such perfection 
the poetic leflex of the Biahmanical ideal both in its strength and 
in its weakness. Nor, let us remember, does such an ideal shut 
out deep human feeling such as we may suspect in the longing 
of the Mcgliaduta, the lament of Aja over the dead Indumatl, of 
Rati for Kama slam. But it does demand resignation, and if in 
perfection of foim Kalidasa’s poems proclaim him the Virgil of 
India, we may admit that lie was incapable of the vision and 
imagery of the sixth book of the Aennd. 
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9. K&lid&sd $ Style and Metre, 

In Kalidasa we have unquestionably the finest mastei of 
Indian poetic style, superior to A9vaghosa by the perfection and 
polish of his work,* and all but completely fiee from the extrava- 
gances which disfiguie the later gicat writers of Kavya. Dandin 
ascribes to his favourite style, the Vaidarbha, qualities which we 
may fairly sum up as firmness and evenness of sound, avoiding 
harsh transitions and preferring gentle hai monies, the use of 
words in their ordinary sense and clearness of meaning , the 
power to convey sentiment , beauty, elevation, and the employ- 
ment of metaphorical expressions. He assures longevity to 
a poem which, in addition to conforming to the rules for a 
Mahakavya, is rich in ornaments (alamkara), and Kalidasa is not 
sparing in his use of these means of adding grace to his work. 
But he has the fundamental merit that he prefers suggestion to 
elaboration , his successors too often thought that they could 
only prove their capacity by showing all of what it was capable , 
he was content to produce a definite effect, and to leave well 
alone, his was the golden mean of Virgil between lustic simpli- 
city and clumsiness and that over-refinement which is specially 
fatal “ Thus it results that his ininiature-painting in its polished 
elegance often attains relative perfection 

The truth of his delineation is seen in the picture of the 
sorrowing bride in the Meghaduta 

iitsahge va maltnavasane satimya ntkstpya vtnam 

wadgoU ankam viracttapadam geyam udgdtnkdmd 

I The critics occasionally find fault, c g 111 the VyaUivivtka (p 66) Aaghu 
vanfa xvi 33 is censured for the position of tcuiiyc, but they cite lain repeatedly as 
a master, first of Mahakavis , DhvanyiMa, pp <9, S.-7 , A^yapt akaia, p i 
BhSmaha’s assertion that a cloud is nut suitable as a inissengcr must rcler to the 
Meghaduta and may be put beside his attack on Bbasa's Prattjhayaugandhai ayana, 
proved by '1 Oaiinpatl Sastti, cf 1 homes, JRAS lyJa p 103 who (pp 100 ff) 
deals effectively with the attacks on the authenticiiy ol lihaaa's iirani s llis verse 
{Suihasttavali, 1353} is imitated in A’a/A >111 66, OIL 111 i;9, n 1 
* His iiiiprovenients on Afvaghosa are numerous and uncieiiiable , cf ihe passages in 
Nandargikar, Kaghuvanfa (ed 3), pp 161 ff , hormichi, Alvaghesa, p 3^0, cf 
also Sound iv 4a with A'um v 45 Ihe parallel Aunt sii 56 ff , A’agh vii 3 ff 
vilii Suddh 111 13 ff IS conclusise and Hillebrandt’s doubts (pp 10a f ) are hyper- 
critical 
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tantrlm ardram nayanasaltlaih sarayttva kathamctt 

bhfiyo bhuyah svayam apt krtam murcckanam vtsma- 
rantl. 

‘ Or perhaps, placing her lute on her lap, whose dark gaiment 
proclaims hei grief, she will seek to sing a song wherein she has 
worked my name, but, scaice able to move the string which her 
tears have bedewed, she will forget the air which she herself hath 
made ’ Or, again 

tvam ahkhya pt anayakupilant dhaturagath filayam 
almanam fe caranapatttam j avad tcchami kartum 
asrats tavan muktir upacitatr drsttr alupyate vie 

kruras tastntnn apt na sahate samgamain nan krtantah. 

' When I have poitiayed thee in love’s anger on the rock with my 
colours and seek to add myself lying at thy feet, my tears well 
up and ever blot out my sight, ciuel the fate which even thus 
will not permit our union ’ Theie is a biilliant picture of Uma’s 
confusion and of her joy when Qiva reveals himself 
adya p> abhrty avanatangt tavasvn dasah 
kt itas tapobhtr ttt vadtm candramaulau 
ahu&ya sa tnyantajam klatnam ntsasai ja 

klc(ah phaleita ht ptmar navatam vtdhatte 
' “ From this moment, o drooping maiden, I am thy slave, bought 
by thy penance," so spake he whose crest is the moon, and 
straightway all the fatigue of her self-torment vanished, so true 
IS it that fruitful toil is as if it had never been ’ Theie is perfect 
simplicity of passionate longing in Rati’s addicss to the dead 
Kama 

krtavan ast vipnyam na me pratikulam na ca te mayd 
krtam 

I » m akat anam era dai fanam vtlapantyai t ataye na diyaie ? 
‘Thou hast never displeased me, thee I never have wronged, 
why then, without cause, dost thou hide thyself from thy weep- 
ing Rati ’ ' The timid shyness of the new-made bride and her 
lover’s ruses are delicately drawn 

vyahrta prativaco na samdadhe . gantum aicchad avalambt- 
tanfuka 

sevate sma fayanam paranmukki sd tathapi rataye ptnd- 
ktnah 
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'Addressed she could not answer; when he touched her gown 
she sought to leave him; with head averted she clung to her 
couch : yet none the less did she delight the lord of the trident.' 

atmanam alokya ca (obhatHinam • adarfabtmbe sUmittya- 
t&kfl 

Haropay&ne tvartta babhuva strinam prtyilokaphalo ki 
vegak. 

‘When with her long eyes fixed on her mirror she saw the 
reflection of her radiant loveliness, swift she hastened to seek 
Qiva, for the fruit of woman’s laiment is the light in the lover’s 
eyes.' Equally complete in its own effectiveness is the descrip- 
tion of the tragic shock received by Rati 

tivrabhifahgaprahhavena vrtUm mohtna samstambhaya- 
tendrtyoHatH 

ajhatahhartrvyasana muhurtam krtopakareva Rattr ba- 
bhuva. 

‘ The bitterness of the blow cast Rati into a faint which dulled 
her senses and for the moment with true kindness robbed her of 
memory of her husband’s ruin.’ 

Aja’s tears have their excuse in nature itself 

vtlaldpa sabSfpagadgadath sakajam apy apahiya dhfratSm 
ahhttaptam aye pi ntardavam bhajate katva katha (ariript J 

' He wailed aloud, his voice broken by sobs, forgetting the high 
courage that was his , iron in the Are yieldeth its strength ; how 
much more feeble mortals ? ’ He feels that his wife has doubted 
his love . 

dkruvam asmt gathah gucismite • viditah katlavavatsalas tava 
paralokam asamnivrttaye . yad anaprcchya gatSsi m&m ttah. 

' Surely, sweet smiling one, thou hast judged me traitor whose 
love was feigned that thou hast gone from me to the world whence 
there is no return and hast not bidden me even a word of fare- 
well.’ No woman could desire a more perfect eulogy : 

grktnl sactvah sakhl tntthah . priyaftfyS lahte kalSvtdkau 
karunavimukhena mrtyuttd: karata tvam vada ktm na me 
hrtam f 
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‘Wife, counsellor, companion, dearest disciple in every loving 
art ; in taking thee tell me what of me hath not pitiless Death 
taken.' The fatal blow is depicted 

kfanamitrasakhim sujalayoh stanayos tarn avalokya vihvald 
ntmtmila narottamapnya . krtacandra tamaseva kaumudl. 

' For a moment she gazed on the garland as it lay on her 
rounded breasts, then closed her eyes in unconsciousness, like the 
moonlight when the darkness obscures the moon.’ There is 
humour, on the contrary, in Indumati’s rejection of the Ahga 
prince 

atkahgarajdd avatdrya caksur yahitt janyam avadat 
kumari 

nasaii na kdmyo na ca veda samyag drastum na sa bhtn- 
iiarucir ht lokah 

‘ But the princess turned away from Anga’s lord her gaze, and 
bade her maiden proceed , it was not that he had not beauty 
nor that she could not see it, but folk have different tastes.’ 
This has the same graceful ease as often in the Rtusamh&ra 

vwasvata tlk^naiardrifttmahna sapahkatoydl saraso 'bhitd- 
pitah 

utplutya bhekas trsitasya bhogtuak phandtapatrasya tale 
Hifidatt. 

' As the sun's garland of lays grows ever hotter, the frog sore 
tormented leaps up from the muddy water of the lake only to 
fall into the mouth of the thirsty snake, who spreads his hood to 
shade him from the glaie.’ There is a pretty picture of girlish 
haste 

alokamdrgam sahasd vrajantyd kaydctd udvestanavdnta- 
mdlyah 

baddhum na sambhdi'ita eva tdvat karena ruddho 'pi ca 
kefapdfah 

‘ As she rushed to the window, her garlands fell from their place, 
and she did not even trouble to knot the abundant hair which 
she caught together in her hand ’ 

The stiucture of each of these cameos is simple; throughout 
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it is normal to have each verse complete in itself, a single verb 
serving to support a number of adjectives and appositions, though 
relative clauses with verb expressed or implied are not rare. 
The compounds are normally restricted m length, but this is less 
closely observed in the Mandakranta metre, though even then 
clearness is aimed at and normally achieved. The order of 
words is very free, partly no doubt by reason of metrical neces* 
sity. Of the figures those of sound are employed not rarely but 
usually with skill. Beside the ordinary forms of alliteration as 
in mrmame mrmauto 'rthefu, we find the more important 
Yamaka, in which the same syllables are repeated, in the same 
or inverted older,' but with different sense. There is a certain 
liberality in the process , thus Kalidasa is able to match bhuja- 
lat&m with jadatam, foi I and d, like r and /, b and v, are 
admitted as similar, and the same principle is clearly to be 
seen in 

cakara sa maUaeakoraneh a lajjavatf lajavtsargam agnau 

‘ She with the eyes of the intoxicated Cakora, in modesty {lajja) 
made offering of fi led rice (ISja) in the fire.’ In Canto ix of the 
Raghuvattfa Kalidasa deliberately shows his skill in Yamakas , 
there is no doubt that this offends the sound rule of Ananda- 
vardhana that to seek deliberately such a result destroys the 
function of poetry which is to suggest — or express— not merely 
to exhibit form, and we can only conjecture that in this canto, 
which also is marked out by the amazing number of metres 
employed, Kalidasa was seeking to prove that he could vie with 
any rival in these niceties In Canto xviii also, Yamakas are 
superabundant. Throughout, however, we feel Kalidasa seeking 
for the matching of sound and sense, to which the Indian ear 
was clearly more susceptible than our own. 

Of figures of sense Kalidasa excels in Indian opinion in the 
simile, and the piaise is just The Indian love of simile appears 
freely in the Rgveda, and is attested by the elaborate subdivisions 
of Indian poetics. The width of Kalidasa’s knowledge and the 
depth of his observation of nature and life are here shown to the 
highest advantage But his world is not ours, and doubtless at 

' Ai diitinct from allitentioo the repetition tbonld be in correipooding puti of the 
verse (Jacobi, ZDMG Ixii 303,0 1). 
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times his figures ’ seem grotesque to our taste, as when the king 
comes from his bath and plays with his harem like an elephant 
on whose shoulder still clings a shoot of the lotus sporting with 
the females of his herd. But often there can be only admiration ; 
the chariot of the prince is so covered by the arrows of his foes 
that only by the point of its standard can it be discerned, as the 
morning wrapped in mist by the feeble rays of the sun , the 
wound torn by the arrow is the door of death , with joyful eyes 
the women of the city follow the prince as the nights with the 
clear stars of autumn the polar star. Characteristic is the love of 
elaboration of a comparison , the reader is not to be contented 
with a mere hint, the comparison must be drawn out in full. 
The Paodya king is peer of the lord of mountains, for the neck- 
laces which hang over his shoulders are its foaming cascades, and 
the sandal that reddens his limbs the young sun which colours 
its peaks Or again, the princes who hide their jealousy under 
the semblance of joy are compared to the pool in whose calm 
depths lurk deadly crocodiles Or again, the ruined city, with 
towers broken, terraces laid down and houses destroyed, is like 
the evening when the sun sets behind the mountains and a 
mighty wind scatters the clouds. 

To us, no doubt, both similes and metaphors sometimes seem 
far-fetched , those from grammar leave us cold, but there is wit 
in the assertion that the wearing by Rama of the royal dress 
when the ascetic’s garb revealed already his fairness is equivalent 
to the vice of repetition (punarukta). The bowmen whose 
arrows strike one another are like disputants whose words con- 
flict. The king seeks to subdue the Persians as an ascetic his 
senses through the knowledge of truth. Kalidasa is rich also in 
plays of fancy which present a vivid picture {utprekfS ) ; it is 
natural to him to think vividly, to attribute to the mountains, the 
winds, the streams the cares, sorrows, joys, and thoughts of men. 
He loves also the figure corroboration {arthantaranyasd) , indeed, 
its caieless use reveals the hand of the forger of the last cantos 
of the Kumarasambhava. But the double entendre is rare 
indeed , the instances of it are veiy few, and they lend no 

‘ Cf Hillebnndt, Kaltdaut, pp lu-ao For the faitmtald, cf P K Code, 
POCP 1919, 11 jof ff A very loteieatiRg companion u afforded by Lncan'i 
fimilea (HeitUnd in Haikint* Lucan, pp. Ixziivff) 
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credit whatever to the suggestion that v. 14 of the Megkaduta is 
an attempt obliquely to praise Nicula and damn DignSga. Of 
the former we know nothing, and it was doubtless the later love 
for ^le»s which bade men find them in Kalidasa, where not one 
elaborate case even can be proved to exist ' 

Kalidasa’s metrical skill is undoubted. In the i^tusamhSra he 
used normally the Indravajra and Van^astha types, with Vasan- 
tatilaka and Malm! , one stanza only in Qardulavikridita occurs. 
The Megkaduta shows the more elaborate Mandakranta used 
without variation ; a few slight roughnesses as regards caesura 
may be adduced as proof of the relatively early date of the poem, 
but the evidence is too slight to weigh seriously in itself. In the 
Kumdrasambhava we find the normal rule that the canto is 
written in a single metre with change, as the writers on poetics 
require, at the close. Thus i, lii, and vii are written in the Indra- 
vajia, ii and vi in the ^loka, iv in the Vaitaliya, and v in the 
Van9astha, while viii is in the Rathoddhata. The closing changes 
are furnished by Puspitagra, Malini, and Vasantatilaka. The 
Raghuvauga follows on the whole this principle, but exhibits 
greater variety, suggesting later date. The IndravajrS type 
serves for 11, v-vii, xiii, xiv, xvi, and xviii , the Qloka for i, iv, x, 
xii, XV, and xvii , the Vaitaliya for viii, and the Rathoddhata 
for XI and xix Canto ix is orthodox up to v. 54, being in 
Drutavilambita, then it deliberately displays the poet’s skill in 
new metres, each with a verse or so, Aupacchandasika, Puspi- 
tagra, Prahareini, Manjubhasinl, Mattamayura, Vasantatilaka, 
which IS also used for ii verses in v, Vaitaliya, ^alini, and 
Svagata Theie occur also odd veises in Tofaka, Mandakranta, 
Mahamalika, and 111 is written in Van9astha, with a concluding 
verse in Hanni There are thus nineteen metres in all to eight 
in the earlier epic. Detailed efforts to find some sign of develop- 
ment in any of the metres in respect of caesuras &t have failed 
to yield any lesults worthy of credence * 

In the Qloka the rules had already been established by epic 


* Jn Mejhadula lo a^dbaniha may have m double lente, raw, Aurndrasam^ 
bkavaf VIII zi , Ragkuvan^a^ xi ao* Bat id v 14 Nicula is to be a poet friend, else- 
where utterly unknown 

■ Huth, Du 4 ^t dts Kditddsa (1890), App , Hillebrandt. AdltUdsUg p 157* Cf 
SlFl VIII. Ik 40 fi 
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practice, and Kalidasa observes them carefully. Of the four 
VipulS forms he uses the last once only , the figures * for the 
other three out of 1410 half-stanzas in the epics are 46, 27, and 
41, or 8' 15 per cent , showing that the third Vipula was KSli- 
dasa’s favourite It is interesting to note that in the form of the 
syllables preceding the first Vipula Kalidasa shows special care 
to select that form (“ “ — ) which is not allowed m the second 
Vipula as against that (“->./—) which is permitted in both. The 
KurnSrasambkava has 1 1 cases of the first to 3 of the second 
form, the Raghuvanfa 31 to i , this doubtless indicates 
increasing care to secure elegance, and it accords with this that 
in the Kumar asambhava alone is the fourth Vipula found * 

* tor the Rnghuvanfa they ere 33, iS, ay out of 1096 , Jacobi's figures (IS xvti 
444 f ) ere corrected from STt I / r 1 he percentage in Bharavi is 9*6 , Magha ay I j , 
Bilhins 8 64 , Qrihirsa 0 53 , Kutnartdita a 3$ 

' haghuvanfa, sti yi, should perhaps be rcail dvitijahtmaprakaram In 
AumkiasamtAma, vii 11 en one reading position 11 neglected as in (^ifupilmadka, 
X 6a, both duhtotts (hltl viii It y' t or the schemes of the metres see chap xx, 
<4 
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bhAravi, bhatti, KUMARADASA, and mAgha 

I. Bharam 

O F Bharavi's life we know nothing whatever, though he 
tanks as second in magnitude among the constellations 
of the Kavya. External evidence proves that he was older 
than A D 634 when he is mentioned with Kalidasa in the 
Aihole inscription, and he is cited in the KSftka Vr/ti , on the 
other hand he manifestly is influenced by Kalidasa, while he 
strongly affected Magha.* Bana ignores him, so that he can 
hardly have preceded him long enough for his fame to compel 
recognition It is, therefore, wiser to place him c A. D 530 than 
as early as A D 500 

His KtrAtarjunlya' is based, as usual, on the epic. The 
Mahibh&rata * tells us how, when the PSndavas with their wife 
Draupadi have retired under their vow of twelve years’ banish- 
ment to the Dvaita forest, Draupadi, with truly feminine faith- 
lessness, urges the heroes to break their pledge. A council is 
held , Yudhisthira pleads for the bond ; Bhima controverts his 
contentions Vyasa counsels retirement from the Dvaita forest, 
and the brothers go to the Kamyaka wood, where Yudhisthira 
takes the prudent course of bidding Arjuna, as a preliminary to 
war, to secure from ^iva divine weapons. Arjuna obeys, prac- 
tises in the Himalaya severe penances, meets and struggles with 
a Kirata, who proves to be t^iva himself ; he grants the boon 
desired, to which the other gods add further largesse. This 
theme Bharavi has chosen to expand and illustrate with all the 
resources of a relined and elaborate art. The opening shows at 
once the hand of the artist ; in the epic the discussion of the 
brothers arises merely from the dreary plight in which they are 

> Cl Jacobi, WZKM lii iii ff 

* £d NbP 1907, Irani. C Cippellei, liOS. ij, 1912, i-iii, with Citrabhinn’i 
eamm., TSS. 63 

• 111 J7-41 
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placed ; BbAravi begins instead with the return of a spy whom 
Yudhisthira has sent to report on the deeds of Suyodhana— ashe 
is always styled , he bears the unwelcome tidings that the king 
is walking in the ways of virtue and charming the hearts of the 
people. Hence, naturally, Draupadi, anxious for the future, 
taunts Yudhisthira with his inglorious plight and urges swift 
battle (i) Bhima adds his support, Yudhisthira, the unready, 
has scruples of honour (ii), but seeks counsel from Vyasa, and the 
sage admits that war must be, but, since the foe is so strong, 
urges that Arjuna should by penance in the Himalaya win Indra’s 
aid. He vanishes, but a Yaksa appears to lead Arjuna on his 
way, and they depart, cheered by the good wishes of the re- 
mainder of the party (iii) At this point the poet's invention 
displays itself in elaboration , )ust before, by omitting all mention 
of the move to the Kamyaka wood, he had shortened the narra- 
tive, improving greatly the effect , now he takes the opportunity 
to display the poet’s command of language. In Canto iv the 
Yaksa leads Arjuna on , and a brilliant picture is drawn of the 
autumnal scene, partly in narrative, partly in the mouth of the 
Yaksa Then follows (v) the description of the Himalaya itself, 
the Yaksa lays stress on the mystery which guards it and on its 
close kinship with ^iva and Parvati, and vanishes after bidding 
Arjuna do penance on Indiakila. The penance of Arjuna terrifies 
the Guhyakas, the spirits who haunt Indrakila , they appeal to 
Indra to aid them, and he sends Gandharvas and Apsarases to 
disturb the asceticism which menaces the quiet of his mountain 

(vi) . The heavenly host speeds through the air to Indrakila and 
makes there its camp , their elephants merit special description 

(vii) The Apsarases now leave their palaces, just made by their 
magic power, and wandei in the woods to pluck the flowers , 
then the Ganges invites them to the bath, and the bathing scene 
is described with much charm and beauty (viii). Evening comes, 
the sun sets, the moon arises — the banal theme wins new effect 
through the poet’s skill , the nymphs and their lovers drink and 
seek the pleasures of love , the day dawns (ix) The Apsarases 
now turn their minds to their task , aided by the seasons who 
now appear six in number to second their efforts, they expend, 
but in vain, all their charms on the young ascetic (x). Seeing his 
minions thus foiled through AijBna’s constancy, Indra appears 
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himself in the guise of a sage, admires the fervour of the penance, 
but contends that to bear arms and practise asceticism are incon- 
sistent ; Arjuna admits the logic of the censure, but asserts that 
he will do all to save his family’s honour. Indra is touched, 
reveals himself, and bids him win the favour of ^iva (xi). Here 
ends the poet’s invention, and we again find the epic as his source. 
Arjuna continues his penance in order that Qiva may bless him ; 
the seers in distress appeal to the great god, who expounds to 
them Arjuna’s divine nature as an incorporation of Nara, a part 
of the primeval spirit ; a demon Muka in boar form plans to 
slay him , therefore Qiva bids his host follow him to guard the 
prince (xii). The boar appears to Arjuna , it falls pierced by his 
own and Qiva’s dart , the prince advances to recover his arrow, 
but is challenged by a Kirata who claims it in his mastei's name 
(xiti). Arjuna rejects the demand in a long speech ; the KirSta 
returns, and Qiva launches, but in vain, his host against Arjuna, 
who endures unscathed the shower of their arrows (xiv) The 
host IS rallied from flight by Skanda and ^iva himself, who then 
begins a deadly battle of arrows with Arjuna (xv) The two 
then strive with magic weapons, the hero is beaten (xvi), but 
grasps again his bow, and with sword, mighty rocks, and the 
trunks of great trees assails the god, but all in vain (xvii) They 
box, at last they wrestle , ^iva reveals his true form, and the 
hero, humbled at last, praises the greatness of the god and begs 
him for strength and victory , the god and the world guardians, 
who come to the scene, accept his devotion and give him the 
magic weapons that he craves. 

The introduction of t^iva’s host, of its struggles under Skanda’s 
leadership with the hero, and the whole episode of the contest 
with magic weapons are the fruit of the poet’s imagination One 
difficulty IS obvious , it is made necessary to duplicate the episode 
of the force of the penance causing fear and evoking divine inter- 
vention, and the prolongation of the conflict results in some 
repetition of ideas. Duplication also results from the description 
of the amours of the nymphs with the Gandharvas and their 
attempts on the prince. The poet’s skill led him, we must con- 
fess, to exhibit it too freely, and the introduction of magic 
weapons leaves us cold. In this regard Valmiki has a fatal 
influence on Sanskrit poetry , the mythical background of the 
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Rama legend produced the unreality of his combats, which every 
epic poet felt bound to copy. Another influence seen strongly 
in the first two Cantos is that of the political principles of the 
day, which have ample opportunity of illustration in the record 
of Suyodhana's rule and in the arguments by which Yudhisthira 
seeks to justify the keeping of their faith by his brothers. 

There is no doubt of the power of Bharavi in description ; his 
style at its best has a calm dignity which is certainly attractive, 
while he excels also in the observation and record of the beauties 
of nature and of maidens. The former quality is revealed re- 
peatedly in the first Canto, the very first line of which strikes 
the true note of high policy , then follows ‘ 

krtapramanasya tnakim mahibkuje jitam sapatnena mve- 
dayt^yatak 

na vivyathe mano na hi prtyam pravaktum tcckanti mrsa 
httamnah 

' When he bent low in homage his mind wavered not, though he 
had to tell the king that his realm had been won by his foe, for 
men who seek one’s good care not to speak flattering words.’ In 
the same strain Suyodhana is praised 

na tena sajyaik kvactd udyatam dkanuh krtam na va tena 
vtjthmam ananam 

guninurSgena (trobhtr ukyate naradhtpatr milyam tvasya 
fdsanam 

' Never has he raised his bow to shoot, never has a frown dis- 
torted his face ; loving hts virtues the kings bear as a garland on 
their heads his royal orders.’ The setting sun and the rising 
moon are happily portrayed 

anpupdntbhtr atlva ptpisuk pahkajam madku bhrpam 
rasayxtva 

kllbatim tva gatah kfittm e^yahl; lohitam vapur uvaha 
patahgah 

‘ Ruddy glowed the sun as he hastened to rest, as though over- 
deep he had drunken with his rays, in his thirst, the sweetness of 
the lotus.’ 
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samvtdkatum abhisekam ui&se: MmmcUhasya lasadanfu- 
jalaughak 

yaminlvanitaya tatacthnah sotpalo rajatakumbha wenduk, 

* For Love’s consecration the lady night raised aloft the moon with 
its shimmering sea of beams and its spots full in view, like a silver 
chalice decked with lotuses.* The advent of the cool season is 
thus greeted . 

kattpayasakakarapHfParamyas lanu/iiktuo 'Ipavtmdrastn- 
duvarak 

surabhtmukkakttHagamdktafansl satnupayayau (tftrah sma- 
ratkabandkuh. 

‘ Then came the cool season. Love’s one friend, lovely with its 
mango blooms here and there, when frost is rare and but a few 
Sinduvaras awake from sleep, the harbinger of the end of winter 
and the coming of spring.’ The bathing scene is rich in pretti- 
nesses ; 

itrolitiantant nttdntam dkulair apdm vtgdhdd alakath 
prasdrtbhth 

yayur vadhunSm vadatidm tulyatdm dvirepkavrndSntart- 
tath saroruhath 

‘ Hidden by their long hair in utter disorder through plunging in 
the water, the maidens’ faces seemed like lotuses covered with 
swarms of bees.’ 

prtye 'para yacchati vdcam tmmukhi mbaddhndrstih gtt/it- 
lakuloccaya 

samadadhe ndngukam akttam vrtha viveda puspcfu tta p&nt- 
pallavam. 

‘Yet another, face uptuincd and eyes fixed on her lover as he 
spoke, gathered not together her garment, though the knot 
slipped and fell, nor realized that her tender hand had missed the 
flowers it sought.’ Characteristically, the same idea is varied 
later in the canto 

vthasya pdnau vidhrte dhrtambhasi prtyena vadhva ma- 
danardracetasah 

sakhiva kanci payasa gkanikrta babhara vltoccayabandham 
OHfukam. 

tut I 
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'As her hand, full of water, was laughingly grasped by her 
lover, 'twas her kindly girdle which the water had stifiened that 
saved from failing the garment of the loving maiden, for the knot 
that held it had slipped.’ His play of fancy is constant and 
extensive , he acquired the style of parasol-Bharavi from his 
comparison (v. 39) of the lotus dust driven by the winds to the 
goddess LaksmI mirrored in a golden parasol Still less attrac- 
tive to our taste is a simile ' based on the mute letter (anubandka) 
between stem and ending in grammar. 

Bhiravi, however, is guilty of errors of taste from which Kali- 
dSsa is free. Especially in Canto xv he sets himself to try tours 
de force of the moat foolish kind, redolent of the excesses of the 
Alexandrian poets Thus one verse has the first and third, 
second and fourth lines identical , in another all four are identical , 
one has practically only c and r, another only the letters r, (,y, 
and /, in other stanzas each line reads backwards the same way 
as the next, or the whole stanza read backwards gives the next , 
one stanza has three senses , two no labial letters , or each verse 
can be read backwards and forwards unchanged. One sample 
must serve 

na nonanunno nunnono nana nananani nanu 
nuHtio 'ttuttno nanunneno nanena nunnanunnanut 

‘ No man is lie who is wounded by a low man , no man is the 
man who wounds a low man, o ye of diverse aspect , the wounded 
is not wounded if his master is unwounded , not guiltless is he 
who wounds one sore wounded ’ But at least he eschews long 
compounds, and, taken all in all, is not essentially obscure. 

BhSravi sets a bad example in his fondness for showing his 
skill in grammar, and he is in many ways the beginner of manner- 
isms in the later poets. The ridiculously frequent use of the root 
tau begins with him , ' he is fond of passive perfect forms, in- 
cluding the impersonal use ; the adverbial use of prepositional 
compounds is a favourite form of his ; many of PSnini’s rules of 
rare type * are illustrated by him, as fds with double accusative, 

^ xiii 19, cf xTii 6 Cf Mtgha, n 47, 95, ixa, x 15, xiv 66, xti 80, 
XIX. 75 

* Walter, /ndtca, 111 34 f 

* Cappeller, pp 153 AT On the perfect cf Renon, La valtur du parfatt^ p. 87 
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darfayate in the same use, anujlvtsatkrla, stattopapldatn, the 
double negative as a positive, and na compounded as in nantvrtam ; 
it occurs also with the impierative Most interesting in his 
elaborate care in the use of the nanative tenses, which KSlidasa 
and the other poets treat indifferently. In Bharavi the impel feet 
and the aorist are not tenses of narrative use , they occui only 
in dealing with what thespeaker has himself experienced (aparokft), 
and the imperfect denotes what happened in the more remote past 
{anadyatane), the aorist the immediate past (adyatane), exceptions 
being minimal , the aorist hence is extremely rare, occurring only 
ten times to 273 times in Magha The peifect is the tense of 
narrative, save in the case of the present perfects aha and veda 
The present occurs with sma not rarely in nanative as a past , 
the participle in tavant is used in speeches only, that in ta in 
both Both the imperative and the aorist with ma are found in 
interrogations beside their normal uses, and labdha is used in the 
passive, the periphrastic future having always its precise sense of 
a distant event. Errors in grammar are few, but a/aghne seems 
indefensible. 

In metrical form Bharavi is as developed as he is in the use of 
the figures of speech, of which scores can be illustrated from his 
poem Only once does he condescend to use a single difficult 
metre, the Udgata, for a whole canto (xii), a single Praharsini 
terminating it In v he uses sixteen, in xviii also sixteen different 
forms. The Upajati of Indravajia type predominates in 111, xvi, 
and xvii , Van^astha in 1, iv, and xiv , Vaitallya in li , Drutavi- 
lambita in xviii, Piamitaksara in vi , Praharsini in vii ; Svagata 
in IX , Puspitagra in x , (^loka in xi and xv, Aupacchandasika 
in xiii Of the othei metres few save Vasantatilaka^ have much 
use; Aparavaktra, Jaloddhatagati, Jaladharamala occur, like 
Candrika, Mattamayura, Kutila, and Vanfapattrapatita, once 
only The Rathoddhata is a good deal used in xiii , but ^alinT, 
Malini, Prabha, and ^ikharinl aie all rare ‘ 

In the Qloka Bharavi confoims in general to the same rules as 
Kalidasa. But he never uses the fourth Vipula form, and in his 
250 half-stanzas he uses the first thiee Vipulas respectively fifteen, 

^ The hnaJ syllable is in three cases m line a, in one case in line r 

* Thus Bharavi has eleven or twelve pnncipal metres to six of Kiltdisa and 
sixteen of MSgba 
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eight, and two times , Kilidba, on the contrary, likes best the 
third VipulS 


2. lihatli 

Rhatti, the author of the Ravanavadha^ more usually simply 
styled BhittUkavya, tells us that he wrote in Valabhl under 
Qrldharasena But four kings of this name are known, the last 
of whom died in A D. 641, so that we remain with nothing more 
secure than that as a ttrmtnus ad quern The suggestion * that 
he is to be identified with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription 
lacks all plausibility, if only for the reason that Vatsabhatti 
commits errors in grammar. The name Bhatti is Prakritized 
from Bhartr, and it is not surprising that in tradition he has been 
either identified with Bliartrhan or made a son or half-brother of 
that famed poet. There is, however, nothing but the name to 
support the suggestion. We know, however, that he uas imitated 
by Magha, and it is a perfectly legitimate suggestion that his 
work gave Magha the impetus to show his skill in grammar to 
the extent that he does More important still is the plain fact 
that he was known to Bhamaha In ending his poem he boasts 
that It needs a comment 

lyakhyagamyam tdath kaiyam utsavah sudhtyam alam 
hnta durmcdkasaf casnnn vidvatprxyatayd maya 

‘ 1 his poem can be understood only by a comment , it suffices 
that it is a feast for the clever and that the stupid come to grief 
in it as a result of my love of learning ’ Bhamaha rather clumsily 
repeats in almost identical terms this verse The list of Alam- 
karas given by Bhatti is in a certain measure original, when com- 
pared with those of Dapdin and Bhamaha , its source is still 
unknown 

Bhatti’s poem, a lamp in the hands of those whose eye is 
grammar, but a mirror in the hands of the blind for others, is 
esssentially intended to serve the double plan of describing 
Rama's history and of illustrating the rules of grammar In the 
latter aspect its twenty-two cantos fall into four sections , the first 

> Ed \«ith Jtt>amnDgala't coam , Bomljav. 1887, with Mallmatha, BSS 1898, 
ctl and Iran* \ G Pradhan, Poona, 1897 Cf Huhzach, El 1 9a, Keith, 
JR\S 1909, p 435 

• B C Moiumdar, JRAS 1904, pp 395-7. 1909, p 759 
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four cantos illustrate miscellaneous rules , v-ix the leading rules, 
x-xiii ^ are given to illustration of the ornaments of poetry, the 
names of the figures unfortunately being supplied merely in the 
commentary or the manuscripts, and the rest of the poem illus- 
trates the use of the moods and tenses The combination of 
pleasure and profit is by no means ill devised, and Indian opinion 
gives Bhafti without hesitation rank as a Mahakavi It is dubious 
if any sound taste can justify this position , what is true is that, 
considering the appalling natuie of the obstacle set and the rather 
hackneyed theme adopted, Rhatti contrives to produce some fairly 
interesting and, at its best, both lively and effective verse His 
aim in some degree helps his style, as it prevents the adoption of 
long compounds or too recondite allusions or ideas 

His style may best be judged by a fragment of the scene where 
Havana in his need turns to Kumbhakarna for aid, and airs his 
aorists . 

najndsis tvam sukkl R&mo yad akdrfU sa raisasdft 
udatarid udanvantam puram nah panto 'rudhat 
vyajyottfta rant (astratr anatsid r&kfasdn ksayam 
na prdvocam aham ktmett prtyam ydvad ajlvtsam 
bandhus tvam arcitah snekdn md dvtso na vadhir mama, 
vlryam md na dadargas tvam ma na trasthah ksatam puram. 
tavddrdkfma vayam vlryam tvam ajatsih purd sttrdn. 

' Hast thou not known in thy happiness what Rama hath done to 
the Rak^sas? Hehath crossed theocean,aiid completelyhemmed 
in our city. He hath warred brilliantly and his weapons have 
brought death to the Raksasas. Never in all my life have 
I spoken one word of flattery , thou hast been honoured by me 
from love of kin, do not fail to slay my foes Fail not to show 
thy might, fail not to guard our smitten town , thy might have 
we beheld, thou didst aforetime conquer the gods.’ The flow of 
the narrative is, it will be seen, simple and limpid, but it lacks 
fire and colour, and the task of illustrating the figures of speech 
proves extremely wearisome to all but the commentators, whose 
joy the poet was. Some, no doubt, of the passages are happy 
enough , in one we find a proverb known from the Vtkramorvagl . * 

* X IS on figures , zi on the quality of sweetness , xti on Bh&vika, vivid description , 
xm gives verses which can be read »s Sanskrit or Priknt 

* iL i6 (ed PandiO. 
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Ramp 'pt daraharanena iapto vayam hataxr bandkubktr St- 
matulyath 

taptena taptasya yathayaso nak sandhth parenastu vtmunca 
Silam 

‘ Rama is aflame through Sita’s rape, we through the death of 
kinsfolk dear as ourselves , let us make compact with our foe as 
flaming iron with flaming iron , let Sita go free.’ Another ex- 
ample ' describes Ravana's advent 

jalada tva iadttvan prajyaratnapt abhabhth pratikakubham 
udasyan ntn'anam d/iuamandram 

(ikkaram tvit Sumerot dsanam haimam uccatr vividhama- 
mvicitram ptotinalak so ’dhyattfthat. 

‘Like a lightning cloud thiough the rays sparkling from his 
jewels, and emitting like it on all sides a deep dull resonance, the 
lofty piince sat him on a high golden thionc, radiant with many 
a gem, as the cloud clings to a pinnacle of mount Sumeru ’ The 
use of vtgala, broad, in the next example illustrates the stiaits 
into which a poet may be driven, even if he is a grammarian * 

kv(t sUivtsahyah karajdk kva vakso dattyasya gatUndra- 
gtldvtgdlam 

sampagyataitad dyusaddni stmitam btbhcda tms tan nara~ 
stnbamurtih 

' What can finger-nails meet for maidens’ breasts avail against 
the bosom of the demon, that is broad as a rock of the lord of 
mountains ? Nay, consider this cunning scheme of the immortals , 
with these in his shape as man and lion (Visnu) clove this bosom.’ 

The chief metre used by Bhatti is the (ptoka, which is used in 
Cantos iv-ix and xiv-xxii Upajati of the Indravajra type prevails 
ill i-ii, XI and xii The Giti form of Arya prevails in xiii, and x is 
largely in Puspitagia , no other metre has any currency of im- 
portance Only PraharsiiiT Malini, Aupacchandasika, Van9astha, 
and Vaitaliya occur six times or moie , A^valalita, Nandana, 
Prthvi, Kucira, and Narkutaka occur only once each , others used 
are Tanumadhya, Totaka, Drutavilambita, Framitaksara, Praha- 
ranakalika, Mandakranta, Qaidulavikildita, and Sragdhara. The 

^ XI 47, imiUtcd by i 19 

> XU 59 , Might. I 47 (b«)ow, f 4 
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absence of the longer metres in frequent use explains, of course, 
the comparative ease of the style, for the larger stanzas encourage 
development both of thought and expression. 

3. KumaradSsa 

Fate was long unkind to the JanaklharaHa * of Kumaradasa, 
since It left the poem preserved only in a Sinhalese word-for- 
word translation, though, since first published from this source, it 
has come to light in southern India, where Sanskrit literature has 
often found preservation denied in the north. Ceylonese tradition 
of no early date or value asserts the identity of the author with 
a king of Ceylon (a d. 517-26) who is connected, as we have 
seen, in tradition with the death of Kalidisa. What is certain is 
that Kumaradasa was a zealous admirer of Kalidasa and very 
freely imitates him in manner as well as in general treatment of 
the subject, as comparison of Canto xii of the Ragkuvattfa with 
the relevant portions of the JdnaklharatM establishes beyond 
cavil On the other hand, it is really beyond question that he 
knew the Kiftkd Vrttt (c A D. 650), while on the other hand he 
must have been known to Vamana (c, a.d. 800) who censures the 
use of Jtka/u as first word, found in Kumaradasa, and cites a stanza 
which in content and form proclaims itself as unquestionably a cita- 
tion from the lost part of the yanakiharana. Finally, he was 
probably earlier than Magha, who seems to echo a verse of his. 
Rajagekhara, the poet (c. a d 900), asset ts his fame * 

Janakiharanam kartum Raghuvanfe sthite sati 
kavih Kumaradasa^ ca Ravanag ca yadt kgamah 

' No poet save Kumaradasa could dare to sing the rape of Sita 
when the Raghuvanga was current, even as none but Rava^a 
could perform the deed, when Raghu’s line remained on 
earth’ 

The yanakiharana suffers, of course, from the trite theme; 
Sanskrit poetry affords us a very vivid explanation of the com- 

‘ £rf. Ceylon, 1891, i-x, Bombay, 1907, avi, BSOS iv. >8gff See Leomann, 
WZKH vii 3i6ir , Thomae, JRAS J901, pp. , Keitb, fill/, gySff, 

* In the KivyamtmStue he mcntioni bu bhodneu, as also that ol MedhiTimdn 
(p. 11) 
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plaint of a great poet . cut non dutus Hylas puer et Latoma 
Delos, for we actually have ao many poems on the same theme 
preserved for us. Still, it is fair to say that KumaradSsa does 
very well indeed in handling his story , his invention is negligible, 
but he uses effectively the innumerable opportunities for descrip- 
tion which the theme offers. Thus we have poetic pictures of 
Da^aratha and his wives as well as of Ayodhya (i) ; in li Bfhas- 
pati, in appealing to Visi}u for aid, sketches the exploits of 
Ravapa , in lii he revels in his themes , the king and his wives 
disport in the garden, then, as in Bharavi, we have the king’s 
own description of the scene , the poet then describes the sports 
in the water, the king the sunset, then night and morning are 
sketched. Cantos iv and v carry on the narrative, the one from 
the birth of Da^aratha's sons to the slaying of the Raksasi who 
plagues the hermitage, the other to the close of the defeat of the 
Raksasa host. In vi the scene shifts to Mithila where Vi^vamitra 
and Janaka exchange greetings In vii Sita and Rama meet , he 
describes her beauty, the poet their love and marriage Then 
follows the picture of the joys of their union ending with a fine 
description of sunset and night (vin) The nekt canto brings us 
to Ayodhya, and in x the poet shows his command of the maxims 
of politics by giving us a lecture from Da9aratha, who proposes 
to crown Rama, on the duties of the sovereign Events are 
crowded together, and Sita is stolen before the canto closes 
With equal haste are related the reception of the news by Rama, 
his alliance with Hanumant who fights Vali , the poet then turns 
to the more graceful theme of the rainy season, which he first 
himself and then through Rama describes with considerable 
beauty. Canto xii matches the description of spring (in) with a 
picture of autumn , then policy once more has its turn, for 
Sugriva tenders ill counsel and Laksmapa rebukes him Rama 
is dejected, and to cheer him Sugpiva describes the mountain, 
while in xiv we have first a picture of the monkeys as they build 
the causeway, then Rama’s impression of the scene, after which 
the poet resumes the description and presents a lively impression 
of the crossing of the host. Canto xv gives us the mission of 
Aiigada as envoy to Ravana , Canto xvi the revels of the Rak- 
sasas , xvii-xx RSma’s triumph. 

Kalidasa influenced Kumaradasa in style as well as subject ; 
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he adopts the Vaidarbha form,^ and he develops in a marked 
degree the love of alliteration, though he *never carries it to the 
point of affectation, as in the efforts of such poets as Magha to 
produce effects by the constant repetition of a single letter Nor 
IS he fond of the Yamaka form to any undue degree a good ex- 
ample is . 

atanunatanuna ghanadarubhik' smartUatam rahitam pra- 
didhakfuna 

runrabhactrabkasttavartmana prakkacUa khactfa na na 
diptta 

‘Strong love, eager to bum the lover deserted, kindled with 
cloud-logs the sky refulgent and irradiated with the lightning.’ 
Frettiness is, perhaps, the chief characteristic of Kumaradasa ; 
he abounds in dainty conceits expressed with a felicity of diction 
and a charm of sound and metre which no language but Sanskrit 
can produce. Thus we have a pretty picture of the naughty RSma 
as a child 

na sa Rama tha kva yata tty anuyukto vanxt&bhtr agratak 
mjahastaput&vrtdnano vidadht 'Ukanittnam arbhakah. 

‘ “ Rama is not here , where has he gone ? ” the women called 
as they searched for him, but the child, covering his face with his 
clasped hands, played hide-and-seek with them.’ Though flagrant 
imitations of Kalidasa, these stanzas are not unworthy of that 
poet- 

pufparatnavtbhavair yathepsttam sa vtbhufayaft rajanan- 
done 

darpanant tu na cakdnkfa yositdm svamtsammadaphalam 
ht man^anam, 

' With richness of jewels and flowers she adorned herself before 
the prince as was his will , but she sought not a mirror, for 
woman's tiring hath its guerdon in her lord’s delight ’ 

> Naadftxgikar {JCumSraddsaf p xziv) asserts that he uses the Gan^, but this 
exaggerates, though he may have known Magha. The reverse is probable, cf Jdn 
ill. 34 f. with M&gha, v. ap , below, | 4. Walter (^Indica^ in 34, 36) claims that 
Bhiravi borrows the use of tan and perfect impersonal passives from him, but this is 
doubtless the reverse of the truth. 
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kaitavena kalahtfu suptaya sa kftpan vasanam attas&dh- 
vasak 

cora tty udttahasavtbhramam . saprageJbham avakhandtto 
'dhare. 

‘ In their dalliance she feigned to fall asleep ; then as he touched 
her robe in diffidence, “Thief* ” she exclaimed in laughing con- 
fusion, and boldly hissed him on the lips.’ Another verse, de- 
scribing love- weariness, proves use of Canto viii of the Kumara- 
sambhava • * 

Iosya hastam abala vyapohtium tnekhalagunasamipasangtnam 
tnandofedthr aratim nyavedayal lolaneiragalitena vartna 

‘ Though in her weariness she had not strength to push away the 
hand that sought to loosen her girdle, still she showed her in- 
difference by the tears that fell from her glancing eyes ’ A famous 
crux in the creation of woman's beauty is posed 

pofyan koto manmathabatiapatash (okto vidhafum no rntmila 
caksuk 

firU vtdh&tra ht krtau katham t&v tty asa tasyam sumater 
vttarkah, 

‘ If he looked, then love’s darts must have pierced his heart , if 
he closed his eyes, he could not have seen to create ; how then 
did the creator fashion the beauty of her limbs ? Thus even the 
wisest was at fault ’ Love and nature are inseparably blended : 

praUyakalaprtyavtprayoga- glaneva ratrth kfayam asasada 
jagama mandam dtvaso vasanta- kt uratapagranta tva kra- 
mena 

‘ Night perished, as a maiden fadeth through severance from her 
lover m winter's cold, and in her place slow came the day, as 
though wearied by the fierce spnng heat.' 

In another stanza we may have a reminiscence of BhSravi ’ 

vasanttkasyangucayena bhanor . hemantam alokya katapra- 
bhavam 

saroruham uddhrtakantakena prityeva ramyam jakast 
vanena 

’ VIII 1 4 it copied in Kumindlu, vit! 8 and 14. 

’ X 36 compued with JamaiihartMa, iii. 9 , cf ix, ti with 1 4 
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‘ Seeing that winter’s prowess had been quelled by the army of 
the rays of the spring sun, sweetly laughed the forest in its joy 
that the tormenter of the lotuses had been banished.’ 

Though not a pedant, KuinSradasa was a keen student of 
grammar, and there is no doubt that he must rank as an authority 
of some weight in judging the correctness of disputed forms. He 
himself sneers in a paronomasia at bad poets who spoil their com- 
positions by the use of such particles ’ as tu, ht, na, by incorrect 
employment of roots, and by hiding their meaning through wrong 
words, and doubtless he had authority for such formations as 
halacarma, furrow, where eartna is clearly from car, go, and 
maruta, a by-form of marui He borrows from the Kagtka the 
rare forms vitiist-, to comb one’s top-knot, marmdvtdk, piercing 
the vitals, satydp-, declare truth, and such aorists as acakamata , 
other rare terms from the grammarians are anyataredyus, one day, 
ayaJifklikata, violence, tkfUfSkata, field of sugar ant, jatnpati, 
husband and wife, nigara, co^cnng, pagyatokar a, xohhtr in broad 
daylight, pravara, covering, bktdeltma, fit to be broken, mustim- 
dhaya, fist-sucking baby, (Sytki, sloth, and saukharatnka, asking 
if one has slept well Of constructions he has very freely ad- 
verbial prepositional compounds, the impersonal use of the perfect 
passive, and the weird passive munind joxam abhuyata, ' the sage 
rejoiced The accusative with sarvatas and ubhayatas is gramma- 
tical , kdlasya kasyactt has a similar origin, but samah sahasrSnt 
seems careless and dosa as instrumental of dofan is unparal- 
leled , the use of khalu and tva at the beginning of lines is 
quite wrong, and censured by Vamanaas regarHs From 

Valmiki he has tanucchada, feather, from Kalidasa avarna, shame, 
and ajarya, friendship His love of periphrasis is remarkable - 
he styles himself even Kumarapancaraka. 

Kumaradasa's use of metre is skilled, but he follows in the 
main the manner of Kalidasa without seeking the elaboration of 
the use of many shifting metres as in Bharavi. The <^loka* is 

* Already lA Vaswadaiid (jp 134^ , tee Jan, 1 89, viii 39. 

* xiii. 39 In Migha, li 70 the use u correct, as *khaiu there equals aiam, 
Nandargikar (pp an f ) gives some dubious words, klamtUku^ Asa as perfect, ta.fasytid~ 
hkavanam^jayamanam as middle, atmasu as plural 

* In 434 half-stanzas in 11, vi, and x there are only xo Vipolis, 8 first, i second 

(trrq^ular w — > — b^inning), x third , 4 fourth Vipnlis in Nandargikar's ed must be 
fitlae readings Before the first Vipula the first foot is 6 times u — — — 

as against 3 ~ w a phenomenon like the facts in Kilidftsa 
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dominant in Cantos ii, vi, and x ; Dnitavilambita in xi ; Prami- 
tSksarS in xiii, UpajSti of Indravajra type in i, lii, and vii; 
Van^asthS in v, ix, xii, and lii. 64-76, Vaitallya in iv, and 
RathoddhatS in viii. The minor metres are ^ardfilavikrldita, 
Cikhariiii, Sragdhara, Fuspitagra (xvi), Praharsini, Vasantatilaka, 
Avitatha, MandSkrSnta, and Malini 

4. M&gka 

All that MSgha tells us of himself is the fact that his father was 
Dattaka Sarva9raya, and his grandfather, Suprabhadeva, was the 
minister of a king whose name is vaiiously read by the manuscripts 
as Varmalakhya, Varmalata, &c. Now an inscription * exists of 
a certain king Varmalata of a d. 6a5, and it is plausible to hold 
that thus we can date Magha somewhere in the later part of the 
seventh century. This accords satisfactorily with the fact that he 
is clearly later than Bharavi, who in a sense was his model, than 
Bhafti, whose mumuhur muhuh he trumps with his ktm u muhur 
mumnkur gatabhartrkah, ' ever and again they fainted, their 
spouses gone’, and probably than Kumaradua. Nor is there 
really any doubt that Magha knew the Kaftka Vrttu What is 
more important is that in 11 11a the only natural interpretation 
of the verse is that we have a reference to the Nyasakara, a com- 
mentator on the Kaftka, Jincndrabuddhi, whose date must be 
f. A u 7CO. It IS much wiser to accept this date, and to place 
Magha about that time than to endeavour to explain the passage 
away, and there is no reason whatever to think the date too late. 
He certainly knew the Nagananda of Harsa, and the effort to 
prove that he was used by Subandhu, though very ingenious, is 
unconvincing It is simplest to recognize that the similarities be- 
tween the two writers, if not due to their working in the same 
field with similar models, is due to Magha’s knowledge of the 
romance of Vasavadatia* 

Magha’s theme is borrowed like that of Bharavi from the 
Mahabkarata? but, while Bharavi magnifies Qiva, Magha’s 

' Kielhom, GN. 1906, pp 143! , JRAS 1908, p 499 Cf Jscobi, WZKM it 
136 If . Bhudarku, U » 18711, Halmcb. ZDMG Uxii 147, Walter, /nAn, 
lii 3s (MigbA, xx 47 /itutkikaramtb^ i 4). 

' The text la ed NSP 1913 Trane »p to ai eg bjr C Schttle, Bielefeld, 1843 ; 
eatracte Cappeller, Bilamigka (1915), and ae a whole hy HnllMh, Ana Mam, u 
' li JJ-45 
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favourite god is Vis^u , the contrast is doubtless deliberate, just 
as in Cantos iv and xix he sets himself out to vie with Cantos iv 
and XV of the Kir&tarjunlya as studies in variety of metre and 
curiosities of form respectively. The epic tale is simple ; Krs^ 
encourages Yudhisthira to perform his royal consecration. The 
rite proceeds, and Bbisma's counsel results in the award to KfSQa 
of the present of honour QigupSla, king of Cedi, is wroth and 
leaves the hall ; Yudhisthira would follow him and appease him, 
but Bhisma extols Krsna and restrains him. <7i9up3Ia stirs up 
revolt and seeks to destroy the sacrifice. Yudhisthira seeks 
Bhisma’s counsel as usual; he is advised to trust Krs^a and 
defy the king. The latter insults Bhisma who retorts by a de- 
nunciation of him, and explains that Krsija has been under a 
promise to the king's mother to endure a hundred deeds of evil 
of her son. ^t 9 upala then transfers his vituperation to Kfsoa, 
who replies, evoking a fresh onslaught of words, including a re- 
proach for Knpa’s theft of his affianced bride. Kfsna replies that 
he has now fulfilled his pledge, and with his discus severs the 
head of his foe. Magha shows decided originality in touching up 
this theme , m Canto i we have a new mottf , the sage NSrada 
appears in the house of Vasudeva where Krsna lives, and in the 
name of Indra bids the hero dispose of the Cedi king whose 
hostility menaces men and gods This affords MSgha the oppor- 
tunity of displaying his skill in politics , Krsna takes counsel with 
Balarama and Uddhava, the former advises immediate war, the 
latter acceptance of the invitation to Yudbisthira’s consecration. 
Then, imitating Bharavi in Cantos iv-xi, he leaves his original 
entirely and proceeds to exhibit his skill in a longer series of de- 
scriptions. Kisita leaves Dvaraka for Indraprastba, not without 
a fine picture of his capital (iii). Mount Raivataka is reached, 
and DSruka, his charioteer, expatiates to Kfsna on its loveliness 
(iv). The army encamps, enabling Magha to air his knowledge 
of campaigns as they should be conducted in poetry (v) , needless 
to say the women are not forgotten the queens accompany the 
host in litters, their ladies ride on horses or the humble ass, the 
hetairai swarm and make their toilets for their masters ; soldiers, 
elephants, and women alike must enjoy the bath. Krsna himself 
must have pleasure ; so the six seasons as fair maidens appear to 
give one more opportunity of picturing love (vi) No wonder that 
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the YSdavas imitate him ; with fair ladies they wander in the 
woods (vii), and share the bath (viii). The sun, charmed by the 
appearance of these heroes, desires to imitate them and bathe in 
the waters of the western ocean , thus we have a very elaborate 
and often happy picture of the sunset and the rising of the moon, 
which waken again love in the hearts of the women, who send 
their eyes and their invitations to their lovers (ix). They are 
only too eager to accept them, and after drinking together they 
indulge in the joys of love (x). Day dawns (xi), the army 
awakens to its duties, and the Yamuna is crossed (xii), Krsna 
enters Indraprastha and is welcomed by Yudhisthira, the poet 
remembers to vie with Afvagho^ and Kalid^a in describing the 
feelings of the women who crowd to see him enter We now re- 
turn to the narrative of the epic, but in more polished form The 
ceremony is performed, Krsna receives the gift of honour (xiv) 
^ifupala protests, Bhtsma challenges him, he leaves the hall and 
prepares his army for battle (xv) A tour de force follows; 
9i9upala’s envoy brings a message of set ambiguity, cither a de- 
fiance or a submission , Satyaki answers it, and the envoy replies 
haughtily (xvi). The two armies move forward to battle (xvii) , 
their contest is described at length, not without ability, though, 
like nearly every Sanskrit writer, he gives the impression ol 
painting his picture from books, not life and death In the end 
the two rivals meet, fight with their arrows, then with super- 
natural weapons, until Krsna slays his foe, whose power passes 
over to the victor. 

The changes made in the epic narrative are not inconsiderable. 
One great improvement is the shortening of the rival speeches, 
though even so they remain long The picture of the sacrifice 
replaces the single line given to it in the epic, and the preliminaries 
of the contest are carried on not by the the rivals but by envoys. 
More important is the imitation of Bharavi’s procedure in making 
a struggle between rival ai mies precede the duel 

Admitting that these stories taken over from the epic gave little 
scope for the highest qualities of poetry, and that, as in Bharavi, 
plot and characterization are of no great account, Magha un- 
questionably has no mean poetical merits, though we need not 
accept the eulogies of later critics who claimed that he united 
the merits of his greatest rivals. If he lacks the conciseness, the 
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calm serenity and dignity of BhSravi at his best, he possesses 
much luxuriance of expression and imagination, and in the many 
love passages of his epic sweetness and prettinesses abound. He 
admits directly his indebtedness to the Kamasutra and exhibits 
intimate knowledge of its details in a manner which western taste 
finds tedious, while Indian opimon — homo sum, humant ml a me 
alunum puto — accepts it with admiration. The worst of his sins 
is his deplorable exhibition in xix of his power of twisting language 
He actually compares the array of the army to the appearance of 
a Mahakavya when verses are put in the form of the figures 
Sarvatobhadra, Cakra, Gomutrika, &c, and such figures he 
illustrates in his poem. No doubt we hear in the Alexandrian 
age, as in later Roman poetry.^ of such things as Sotadean verses 
to be read backwards, of Simmias making poems, technopatgma, 
in the form of an axe, or a nightingale’s egg, of Dosiadas’s similar 
feat with an altar, and so on. It may be that these tricks aiose 
from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords or leaves, but 
in any case Magha shows himself devoid of taste , so also in the 
construction of such a stanza as xix 3 where the first line has no 
consonant but j, the second only t, the third bh, and the last r with 
a final Visarga. More clever is the speech of the envoy in xv 
which begins 

abhtdkaya tada tad apriyam ftgupSlo 'nugayam param gatah 
bhavato 'bhtmanah samtkate samsah kartum upetya tnananam, 

' ^ifupala, having merited your displeasure, in deep regret (in 
high anger) seeks eagerly (fearlessly) to come before you and pay 
due homage (slay you).’ These double entendres are beloved in 
India, and Bharavi has a fair number, but it is impossible, while 
admitting their cleverness, to cultivate a real taste for such tricks. 
Moreover they have a fatal effect on language , if a double sense 
is to be expressed, it is impossible for the best of poets to avoid 
straining meanings, constructions, and word order The effort 
leads to constant ransacking of the poetical lexicons extant and 
turns the pursuit of poetry into an intellectual exercise of no high 
value to the utter ruin of emotion and thought. 

Happily there is much in Magha to make up for his demerits. 

* Cf MutUl, II 86 9 f tnipe «t difScilct habere nagu 
et (tuitu labor cu ineptiamm. 
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He can imitate the good sense and simplicity of Bharavi’s moral 
sentiments : 

nedambate datfftkatim na mfldati paurttfe 
fabdartkau saikennr tva dvayam vtdv&n apekfote. 

* He relies not on fate, he depends not on human power alone ; 
as a good poet has regard to sound and sense alike, so he cultivates 
both.’ Or again : 

sampadd sustkirammanyo bkavatt svalpt^Spx yah 
krtakrtyo vtdktr manye na vardkayati tasya tarn 

‘ If a man think himself established securely by a slight success, 
then, I ween, Fate, having accomplished all he seeks, aflTords him 
no further blessing.’ In more elaborate style, with a distinct aim 
at suiting sense and sound, he vies with Bhafti ‘ and echoes per- 
haps a phrase of KutnaradSsa * 

satSckatdbkinnaghanena btbkrata ■ nrsmka satnkim atanum 
tanum tvayd 

sa mugdkak&HtastaHasangabkahguraxr urovidaram prati- 
caskare nakkatk. 

' 0 man-lion, when thou didst assume that mighty lion form and 
cleft with thy tawny mane the clouds, thou didst tear him to 
pieces, rending asunder his bieast with those nails which bend so 
gently on a loving maiden’s bosom.’ There is a martial tone in : 
dydHtInam avtratarayam rdjakdmkmindm 

ittkam satnyatk samam alagkubktk fripater drmxmadbhtk 
dsJd ogkatr mukur tva makad vdrtdker dpagdndm 

doldyuddkam krtagurutaradkvdnam aaddkatyabhdjdm. 

‘ As the hosts of the kii^ with unbroken flow, with unceasing 
clamour in their proud onslaught, advanced against the vast 
armies of Krsna, there arose a battle swaying to and fro as when 
the waters of the streams mingle with the foaming waves of ocean.’ 
More commonplace but neatly phrased is . 

sajaldmbudkardravdnukdri dkvantr dpUrUadthntukko ra- 
tkasya 

pragunikrtakekam urdkvakantkath . ftttkantkair upakar- 
naydmbabkuva. 

' mi. 59, Might, I 47. 
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' The roar of the chariot, matching the thunder of the rain-cloud 
and filling the air, was eagerly echoed by the peacocks, who 
stretched out their necks and r^oubled their loud calls ' There 
is real strength in this vignette of the battle 

iurySravair dhttoUdlaidlatr : gdyanitb/nh kdhdlam kdhaldbhih 
nrtte cakfuhgunyahastaprayogam kdye kujan kamhur uccmr 
jahdsa. 

‘ Over a corpse that danced blindly moving its hands midst the 
loud roll of the drums and the trumpet’s clangour, the conch rang 
shrill as it laughed aloud ’ 

Extremely characteristic is the plan of blending the emotion of 
love with war , we have two strange pictures of a stricken field, 
wholly Indian in spirit 

kagetn tnurchdm etya gddhaprahdrah ■ stktah gt/aiA gikaratr 
varanasya 

ucchagvasa prasthitd tarn jtghrksur vyarthdkMd tidkandi t 
muin&rcha 

‘ One, sore smitten, fainted , then drenched with cool water from 
his elephant's trunk breathed again, and the heavenly nymph, 
who had started to seize him, hei puipose foiled, fell back 
fainting.’ 

tyaktaprdnam sainyuge hastwisthd viksya prsmnd lat~ 
ksanad udgatdsuh 

prdpydkhandam devabhiiyam sattH’dd dgtgUsa svatva kam- 
cit puraiiid/irt. 

‘ One lady who seated on an elephant had seen her beloved slain 
in the battle and on the spot died from grief, winning by her faith 
complete divinity, embraced once more in heaven her husband ’ 
Magha, however, is capable of very effective strength and 
simplicity, especially in the speeches of his heroes, as in ^i^u- 
pala’s dignified protest against the honour paid by Yudhisthira 
to Krsna 

yad apiipujas tvam tha Pdrtha Murajitam apftjitam satam 
prema vtlasaii mafiad tad a/io dayitam janafi khalu gnnitt 
manyate. 
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anrt&m giraih na gadasUi jagati patahair vtghu^ase 
nindyam atka ca Hartm arcayatas. tava karntanaiva vikasaty 
asatyata. 

‘ That thou hast honoured, o king, the slayer of Mura, unhonoured 
by the good, doth prove thy partiality ; one, forsooth, deemeth 
virtuous him whom he loveth “ Thou sayst no word of false- 
hood ", so art thou proclaimed with beat of drum throughout the 
world , yet by having honour paid to the worthless Hari, thou 
dost blazon abroad thy falsity ’ We pi efer this eloquence to the 
ingenuity which won him the sobriquet of bell-Magha, because of 
his cleverness ‘ in comparing a mountain, on one side of which the 
sun set, while on the other the moon rose, to an elephant from 
whose back two bells hung, one on either side. His use of figures 
IS free and often, as may be seen above, happy ; his alliterations 
usually have point and effect 

Magha is an adept in language and affords abundant exemplifi- 
cation of grammatical rules,’* very possibly under Bhatti’s influence. 
His periphrastic perfects passive such as bibharUmbabhUve are fre- 
quent ; rare uses are madkyesantudram and parejalatn , vatrSyt- 
tdras is from the denominative vatrayate , aghatate, nistdivan^ 
and nyadhaytsdtdm are recondite forms , purely borrowed from 
Ptlnini are the unique use in i 51 of the imperative to express 
repeated action, and of the future in lieu of the imperfect after 
a verb of remembeiing. 

As regards metre Magha’s chief feat is his accomplishment m 
Canto iv when he manages to use twenty-two as opposed to the 
mere sixteen of Bharavi’s corresponding tonrde force. The ^loka 
is the most common, being the basis of Cantos 11 and xix , Upa- 
jati of Van^astha typie prevails in 1 and xii , the Indravajra type * 
in III , the Udgata in xv , the Aupacchandasika in xx ; the 
Drutavilambita in vi , the Puspitagia in vii , the Pramitaksara in 
ix; the Praharsini in viii , the Manjubhasini in xiii ; the Malm! 
in xi , the Rathoddhata in xiv, and the Rucira, Vasantatilaka,^ 

■ IV 10 , I’elerson, OC vi, III ii 339 

* Capixller, Balamigha, pp 1 87 f 

^ In these metres occssionnily a and r end sn \j. n licence as a rule permiasible only 
in the even lines , cf. Vamnna, \ 1 a f , StthMtyadarpatta 375 He uses a abort final 
thrice in the first, once in the second Vipula , Bharavi never permits this, and 
Kklidasa only once, donbtfully, has u in the first VipnU 
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Vaitallya, and QalinI in xvii, v, xvi, and xviii respectively, an 
enumeration which shows how proud was Magha of his skill in 
varying the metre of the cantos. The Svagata in x was doubt- 
less borrowed from Bharavi, and Bilhana in his turn ft eely uses 
this rare form. The Giti form of Arya occurs twice, while there 
is but one stanza each of tlie Utsara, Kalahansa, Citialekha, 
Jaladharamala, Jaloddhatagati.Totaka, Dudhaka, Dhrtafri.Pflhvi, 
Frabha, Pramada, Bhramaravilasita, Manjari, Mahamalika, Van^a- 
pattrapatita, Vaifvadevi, Qikharinl, Siagdhaia, Sragvini, and 
Haiinl The Mattamayura Mandakranta, and ^ardulavikrldita 
have two, three, and four stanzas apiece 

In his use of the ^loka Magha has out of 464 half-stanzas 125 
cases of Vipula foims, 47 of the first, 44 of the second, and 34 of 
the third, no case of the fouith being allowed * This frequency 
of use IS in striking contrast to that of Kalidasa and Bharavi, for 
he has one Vipula in every three or four verses white in the others 
the proportions range from one to twelve or fourteen Kalidasa 
again prefers the thud to the second Vipula, while Bharavi hardly 
has the third, and Magha treats them equally Magha is not 
quite so polished a writer as Bhaiavi, for he allows the weak 
caesura in mauag abhydvrttya va, and in xi 18 and 2i omits this 
caesura entirely, without the excuse of recondite foims of xix 52 
and 108. A further sign of decline in feeling is the almost equal 
use in the case of the first Vipula of the foim ^ — for the first 
foot as opposed to ^ si — ^ the figures being twenty-one to twenty- 
six , Magha evidently did not appreciate the desirability of 
differentiating between the treatment of the first and second 
Vipulas. From his fiequcnt employment of Vipulas Jacobi* 
suggests a western origin for the poet, having legaid to the 
similar fact in the case of Hemacandia, and the poet's knowledge 
of the Vindhya, but this conclusion must be deemed uncertain. 

> In SIFI vni. II 55 the figure! are given as 4s. 45 , 13 i 3 , different readings 

being followed 

' IS xvii 444 His style, however, is Cauda, not Vaidarbha Tradition makes 
him a native of Crimala, and this place may have been under \ armalata's rule 
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THE LESSER EPIC POETS 

N O other of the epic poets who have come down to us 
stands on the level of those whom we have reviewed, 
and of the early epic poets whose works are now lost we 
have far too little to be able to form any judgement of their 
true merit. Of Mentha, or Bhartrmentha, also called Hastipaka, 
Kalhana * tells us that the king Matrgupta, himself a poet, found 
hts Hayagthmmdha so charming that he rewarded the poet by 
giving him a golden dish to place below it when it was being 
bound, le.st the flavour should escape , delighted with this sign of 
appreciation the poet felt the reward needless. Matrgupta was 
according to Kalhana a piedeccssor of Piavarascna, and his 
personality has suffered a confusion with Kalidasa by unwise con- 
jecture His date must remain doubtful, but he is credited with 
a comment on the Natya^astra of Bharata of which quotations 
icmain. Kalhana cites textually two stanzas, the former of which 
IS heavy and laboured, the latter deserves citation : 

nakaravi udvahast natva vikatthase tvaiii • ditsam na suca- 
yast muHcasi satphalam 

nikfabdavarsanam tvdvtbudharasya rdjan samlakfyate pha- 
lata eva tava prasddah. 

‘ Thou dost display no emotion, nor dost thou boast , thou dost 
not leveal thy intention to give, but dost yield thy fair fruits , as 
when the cloud sheds its ram without a sound, so from its fruit 
alone, o king, is thy favour revealed ’ Mentha receives the com- 
pliment, such as It is, of being placed second in the spiritual 
lineage of Valmiki, Mentha, Bhavabhuti and Rajaijekhara, while 
Mahkha places him beside Subandhu, Bharavi, and Rana Some 
pretty verses aie cited from him in the anthologies, as usual with 
dubious correctness, but one may be quoted 

' 111 mlT, j6olT Cf rtlerson, Siik, pp gaff, ii7ff , Aufrecht, ZDMG 
«vii gi , xxxvi 368. Tliomxt {Kmin^rtmuanasat/mtcaya) give* refeience* to 
anthology \ersei for these poets 
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tathspy akrtakottalahasapallavttddharam 
mukham gramavildstnyah sakalaAi rajyam arhatu 
‘ None the less the face of the village maiden, when her lower lip 
blossoms in an unfeigned loud laughtei , is worth a whole king- 
dom.’ If we trust such evidence as there is legarding the date of 
Pravarasena,* successor of Matrgfupta on the throne of Kashmir, 
we may set Mentha towards the latter part of the sixth century, 
and make him a contemporary of the author of the Setiihandha. 

Not much later falls the Ravatidrjutiiya * or Arjunaravaniya 
of Bhaumaka, also styled Bhima, Bhuma, or Bhumaka, who won 
fame in Kashmir The epic in twenty-seven cantos tells the tale, 
found in the Rdmdyana, of the strife between Arjuna Kartavirya 
and Ravana, but as in the case of Bhatti, whose example may 
have been followed, though the dates are indecisive, the aim is to 
illustiate rules of grammar The pedantic side predominates in 
the later work, Kavtrahasya * of Halayudha, which is really meant 
to illustrate the modes of formation of the present tense of Sanskrit 
roots, but incidentally selves as a eulogy of the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III (c A D. 940-56). 

Kashmir under Avantivarman befoie the close of the ninth 
century gives us a Buddhist epic of some interest, the Kapphand- 
bhyttdaya,* which is based on a tale in the A vaddnagataka of the 
conversion of a king of the south who had harboured evil designs 
against the king of Qiavastl. This topic is treated by ^ivasvamin 
in the full epic manner, manifestly under the influence of Magha 
and of Bharavi, for the structure of the poem is manifestly based 
on that of the Ktrdtdrjuniya as well as of the ^tgupdlavadha. 
The poem opens with a description of Kapphana and Lilavati his 
royal capital (i). A spy bears the news of the pride of Prasenajit 
and of his just rule, as in Ktrdtdrjuniya i The piinccs at the 
court are in confusion at the news pii) ; there is held a council of 
war (iv), and an envoy is dispatched to bear the threat of war to 
Piasenajit (v). Then occurs the usual digression , the king is 

> Cf Stem, A'lvo/ar , 1 83 f 

* £d KM 68, 1900 Cf Trivetli, 1 pp xf 

* Ed. Greifswald, 1900 A Yudhuthir^vijaya with a continuation, Dhdiukdtyaf 
dealing with the Bharata story and grammar and roots (KM x. 59-331) is aacnbeci to 
a Vasndeva , cf possibly the Vasudeva of the rimed poems ( JKAS 1935, pp 264 flf ). 

* Se&iiagm, 1893-4, pp 49 If., Aufrecht, ZDMG xxvn 93 f , Thomas, 

KavindravaeoHOsamuccaya, pp xjifT , Mitra, Afep Buddk* LU 38 (Kapphinaof 
the Dak(iii£patha). 
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induced by a Vidyadhara to visit with him the Malaya mountain 
in order there to devise a plan of campaign (vij, in reality to allow 
of the time-honoured desciiptions, m which he vies as regards 
figures of sound with ^tgupalavadha iv and Ktratarjuniya v. 
Then are fully developed the encampment of the host (vii), the 
seasons which unite on the mountain in order to permit of the 
poet describing them all in one canto (viii), the sports of the army 
with its women in the water (ix), then their amusements m roam- 
ing the woods and picking flowers (x) Sunset is now due (xi), 
and the moon must rise (xii), to excite the damsels to join with 
their unwailike swains in a drinking bout (xiii), and then in the 
mysteries of love in the best manner of the Kama^astra (xiv). 
1 he end of the night and daybreak are now inevitable (xv). The 
host, refreshed and encouraged by its debaucheries, marches (xvi), 
and a long drawn out conflict (xvii-xix) results in the conversion 
of Kapphana (xx). The anthologies have some quite pretty 
verses, but all is very much at second hand, and in this case the 
master is decidedly superior to the pupil. The author clearly 
was well read in Sanskrit literature, and, very naturally for 
a Buddhist, he has a reference to the Nagananda of Harsa in an 
allusion to the piles of bones of Nagas slain by Garuda heaped 
up on the seashore beyond the Malaya mountains 

Magha’s great influence is seen also in the Haravijaya} the 
woik of another Kashmirian, Ratnakara with the styles Rajanaka 
and Vagifvara, who flourished under Brhaspati or Cippata 
Jayapida and Avantivarman, and was thus in his prime about 
A.D. 8,50 The theme is of the lightest, the slaying of the demon 
Andhaka, born of Qiva when Farvati playfully covered his eyes 
with her hands. The child thus unhappily bom blind grows up, 
by austerities wins sight, and becomes master of the three worlds 
until, as usual, ^iva finds it necessary to kill him The plan is 
the same scheme we have seen already , ^iva's capital must be 
described (1), then his Tandava dance (11), the seasons (in), and 
mount Mandara (iv, v). Then comes in the motif of the appeal of 
the seasons, headed by spring, to ^iva for protection against the 
new conqueror t^iva’s counsellors now debate, and the poet has 

* Ed. with Alaka'i comm , KM 2?, 1890 For antholo^ Terses tee Peterson^ 
SuhkasttavoJt., pp 96ff . Aufrecht, ZDMG xxxvi. 3/2 S' For imitation of Migba, 
cf. Jncobii WZKM, iv» 240 f , Dhrava, v 25 
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up to Canto xvi to display his perfection in the art of politics. After 
all the talk an envoy is dispatched to the demon to bid him retire 
from the realms he has usurped. Here is the moment ibr the usual 
digression, and we have thirteen cantos of the sports of the retinue 
of l^iva, precisely of the same sort already recorded, including sun- 
rise, sunset, the stormy sea, and a very careful exposition of the 
practice of the Kama^astra in xxix. The envoy at last reaches the 
demon’s kingdom in heaven, which necessarily must be described 
at length (xxxi). The exchange of speeches which follows re- 
quires seven cantos The envoy naturally returns without 
having accomplished anything save a prodigious amount of bad 
ihetoric, the forces of Qiva take four cantos to be made ready 
for battle — for which their amorous sports would seem to render 
them dubiously fitted. They prove somewhat mediocre warriors, 
but after Canto xlvii has been variegated by the insertion of 
a hymn to the dread goddess Candi, the poem is allowed to close 
at Canto 1 with the death of the miscreant The poet claims to 
have imitated Bana, and some notice is taken of him in the 
anthologies, but, though he is doubtless responsible for some 
good stanzas, and Ksemendra attests his skill in the Vasantati- 
laka metie, his poem is a hopeless blunder and his fondness for 
Yamakas adds to its inherent dreariness. No more striking 
instance exists than this of the utter lack of proportion which can 
afflict the minds of poets with considerable technical facility and 
abundant knowledge. 

To the same century and Kashmir belongs Abhinanda, son of 
Jayanta Bhatta, the logician, who wrote an epitome in epic form 
of the Kadambarx of Bana, styled the Kadambartkathasdra^ and 
who mentions Raja 9 ekhara as a contemporary. The date of his 
namesake, son of ^atananda, author of a RamacarUa, which deals 
with the history of Rama from the rape of Slta, is unknown, and 
equally uncertain is it to which of these worthies is ascribed by 
an unknown hand ^ comparison with Kalidasa What is certain 
is that neither deserves it in the slightest Kashmir again in the 
eleventh century produced a wiiter of the most unflinching 
industry and often dreariness,’ the polymath Ksemendra. In 

* Cf Thomas, KmindravacanasanttHiaya, p JO , BOhler, lA 11. loa t 

* Qarngttdhara, viii 5, where Acala and Amala are added. 

* Cf. Uvi, JA 1885, u 420. 
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1037 he wrote his Bharata»taujari}\n 1066 a Dafava/araearita,* 
in which each of the ten incarnations of Visiju is described, the 
ninth being the Buddha thus definitely adopted into the Hindu 
pantheon Of early date no doubt is his R&mayanamanjarit an 
epitome of the epic, which like that of the Bharata is correct and 
important for the history of the text but poetically worthless. 
He turned the Kadambarl also into verse in the Padya-Kadam- 
barl 

Kashmii again in the twelfth century produced an interesting 
writer in Mankha, pupil of Ruyyaka, who mentions in his Aiam- 
karasarvasva his epic, the (rikanthacartta,* which in twenty-five 
cantos tells the tale of the overthrow by Qiva of the demon 
Tripuia The form is the stereotyped one with a few variations; 
thus in Canto 1 prayers and benedictions occupy a considerable 
space, in 11 and in we have some ethical matter in the form of 
desciiptions of the good and the bad, &c. But by iv we are back 
to a description of Kaiiasa, of its master (v), the spring (vi), and 
then of the usual sports, swinging, plucking flowers in the woods, 
mixed bathing (vii-u). Then follow the equally usual descrip- 
tions of the dusk, the using of the moon, and allied topics until 
in xviii-xxi we have a return to more martial exploits , after 
the usual confusion the hosts of ^iva are marshalled and got 
under way. The Daityas are confounded (xxii), the battle is 
fought in the stereotyped way (xxiii), and Tripura burned Then 
by a happy transition Mankha gives us in xxv the only part of 
the poem worth reading He depicts a durbar of learned men 
held by his brother Alamkara, minister of Jayasinha (1129-50). 
Here we have a picture from the real life of the persons who 
made up this learned society, their special capacities and interests, 
the occasion for the gathering being his completion of his poem 
and his declamation of it to his friends. We learn much of 
intcicst, including the fact that he was one of four brothers who 
all wcic writers and officials of the court. Doubtless such a Sabha 
must have represented with great accuracy the meetings common 
in the days of Kalidasa and earlier, the similarity to those 

> Ld KM 65, 1898 > Ed KM. a6, 1891 

' la). KM 81, 1903 Cr Jacobi, Kamajiana, p 15 

* Ed KM 3, 188; Cf Uiililcr, pp joff On hu nse of Die Ud^nti 

metre cf Jacobi, ZDMO xliii 467 
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familiar to us from Statius, Juvenal, Martial, and Pliny is striking 
and interesting. No such excursion into the realms of real life 
enlivens the Haracarttactniamani ’ of the Kashmirian Jayaratha 
in the same centuiy, which, however, has some value for religion 
as at once a storehouse of ^iva myths and of evidence of Qaiva 
practices and beliefs. 

As is well known, the Jains sought steadily to take over all 
Brahmanical myths and make them their own To Amaracandra 
(c. 1250) we owe a Balabkarata? which is distinguished in metre 
but in no other respect. Apparently about 1050 Lolimbaraja 
wrote his Hartvtlasa ^ which in Canto in gives the usual descrip- 
tion of the seasons and in iv of Krsna. But little religious poetry 
aimed at Kavya style , the influence of the Purinas resulted in 
the great mass of Jam work, for instance, being cast in an unpre- 
tentious and pedestrian Sanskrit. 

But a triumph of misplaced ingenuity was attained in the 
twelfth century by three writers. The first perhaps in time was 
Sandhyakara Nandin, whose Ramapdlacanta* is intended to refer 
in each stanza to the history of Rama and also to the king Rama- 
pala, who flourished at the close of the eleventh centuiy in Bengal. 
The second was apparently the Jam writer Dhanamjaya,^ perhaps 
called ^rutakirti, a Digambara, who wrote between 1123 and 
1 140 , thd third Kaviraja,” styled also Suri or Pai;idita, whose real 
name was perhaps Madhava Bhatta, and whose patron, as he 
obligingly tells us, was Kamadeva, probably the Kadamba king 
(1182-97) Both these authors perpetrated poems styled Rdgka- 
vapandaviya in which we are told simultaneously the stories of 
the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbharata. The feat, which at fiist 
sight appears incredible, is explained without special difficulty by 
the nature of Sanskrit Treating each line of verse as a unit, it is 
possible to break it up very variously into words by grouping 

‘ Ed. KM 61, 1897 Buhler, Kefort, p 61. 

* Ed KM 45, 1894 Cf Weber, ZDMG xxvu 1708 , he niex the Lxlitx end 
Sraeata 

> Ed KM XI 94-133 

* Ed. MASB ill 1-56 

' Ed. KM 49, 1895 (18 cintoi) Cf Bhxndxrkxr, Rtport, 1884-7, PP > 9 ^ > 
Pxthak, JBRAS xxi 1 if , Fleet, lA xxxiii X79 

* Ed KM 6a The date, c 1000, aicnbed ^ Bhxndxrkxr, p ao, la dexU with by 
Piachel(Z)w Uo/duktir da Latsmanaifna, pp 37 f) Cf Fleet, Bemiay Gat,, i a. 
*63. 
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together the syllables. Then the meaning of compounds is often 
vitally affected by the mode in which the relations between the 
words composing them are conceived, even when the words are 
understood in the same sense and the compound is analysed into 
the same terms Further, and this is of special importance, the 
Sanskrit lexica allow to words a very large variety of meanings 
and they supply a considerable number of very strange words 
which have a remarkable appearance of being more or less 
manufactured, in the sense that the meaning or form ascribed 
may have been derived from some mere misunderstanding or in 
some cases from a mere misreading The way for such works as 
these two poems was paved by the double entendres of Subandhu 
and Bi^a, and Kaviraja expressly states that he claims to be un- 
rivalled by any but these two in the use of twisted language 
(vakroitt). The Raghavanatsadhlya of Haiadatta Sun, of un- 
known date, performs the same feat for the tale of Rama and 
Nala, and a doubtless quite late Raghavapandaviyayadamiya by 
Cidambara adds the absurdity of telling thiee stoiies, the third 
being the legend of the Bhagavata Purina'^ The deplorable 
folly of such works is obvious, but it remains true that KavirSja 
at least shows some very fair talent and might have written 
something worthy of consideration if his taste had not led him to 
this extravagance. 

A couple of stanza.s from the second canto may serve to indi- 
cate the devices by which two stones are told simultaneously : 

nrpena kanyim janakena ditsit^m ayontjdm lambhayttum 
svayamvare 

dvtjaprakarfena sa dharmanandauah sahanujas tdm hhu- 
vam apy aniyata 

‘ (Rama), who gladdened righteousness, was conducted, together 
with his younger brother, by that best of sages (Vi^vamitra) to 
the place of the Svayamvara, in order that he might be made to 
win the daughter born of no mortal womb, whom king Janaka 
was fain to give in wedlock.’ According to the Makabkarata 
version this runs ‘ The son of Dharma (Yudhisthira) was con- 
ducted, together with his younger brothers, by (order of) that 

I VeilkatidhTann't I Havaragfunitjia in jo Uuui telli Kima’a itoiy, while ittd 
beckwnida it gives Klfna's {Madras Csdal,, xx. 7956). 
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best of sages (Vyasa) to the place of the Svayaihvara (PancSla), 
in order that he might be made to win the daughter bom of no 
mortal womb whom her royal father (Dcnpada) was fain to give 
in wedlock.’ Sita was born from the ploughshare, Draupadi from 
the sacrificial altar. 

margefv atho dirghatamahsutasya kalatrakrsrapratimokfanena 
angaravarnasya jitatmano 'sau cakara tofam naradevajantnA. 

' Then, as ne fared along, the son of the king of men delighted 
the heart of (the sage) of flaming hue and senses controlled, son 
of Dirghatamas (Gotama) by releasing his spouse from her mis- 
fortune (of being reduced to a stone).’ In the case of the Maha- 
bharata we must read tamahsu tasya, and render ‘ Then, as he 
fared on ways where darkness long lingers (near the Ganges), the 
son of the king of men delighted the heart of (the Gandharva) 
Angaravama, whom he defeated, by releasing him at the prayer 
of his wife from peiil of death.’ The commentator adds ingenu- 
ously that there is a variant of Angaraparna in the Bharata 
whence the tale alluded to is derived, and in that case suggests 
a different rendeiiiig for the term as applied to the Ramayana. 

The result thus achieved is, of course, ultimately nothing more 
than the systematic development of the love of paronomasias 
which IS seen to such perfection in Subandhu and Bana. We 
find a similar result achieved in the curious RaHkaranjana * of 
Ramacandra, son of Laksmana Bhatta who wrote in 154* 
Ayodhya, for the verses of that work, read one way, give an 
erotic poem, in another, a eulogy of asceticism. L. H. Gray * 
has noted a western parallel in the elegy of Leon of Medina on 
his teacher Moses Dassola, which can be read either as Italian or 
as Hebrew ® 

An interesting and characteristic figure of the latest stage of 
classical Kavya is ^rlharsa, son of Hira and Mamalladevi, author 
of the Natfodhacartia* OT Nauadhiya, who wiote probably under 
Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 

^ Kd. and tram R. Schmidt^ Suittgart, 1S96 

* Vasewidatid^ p 3a, n 1 

* Vidyaai£dhavar author of a treutiae on horary astrology (ed Bihl Sansk. 63) and 
a comm on Bharavi, cites Bins, Subandhu, and himself with KavirSja as masters ; his 
Pdrvatirukmtmya describes the marriages of Qiva and Farratl, Kfsna and Rnkminl. 
He wrote under Somadeva of the Culnkjw line {Madras Catal , xx. 777 ® 

* Ed BI 1836 and 1855 (two parts) and NSP 1894. 
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twelfth century,* though this date has not passed unquestioned.* 
He was also author of other works, including the Khattdanakha- 
n 4 akhadya in which he establishes the reasonableness of the 
VedSnta by showing that all attempts at obtaining certainty are 
fallacious. The Natsadhiya unquestionably has a definite interest 
in the history of Sanskrit literature, for it exhibits the application 
to the charming episode of the Mahabh&rata, familiar to all 
students as the Nala, of the full resources of a master of diction 
and metre, possessed of a high degree of skill in the difficult art 
of playing on words, and capable of both delicate observation of 
nature and of effective expression of the impressions thence 
derived Indian taste shows its appreciation of him beyond 
question in naming him a Mahakavi as the successor of Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, and Magha, nor need we doubt that to any of these 
critics the Nala would have seemed insufferably tame compared 
to the work of ^riharsa As one enthusiast of modern times* 
says, 'all mythology is at his fingeis’ ends. Khetoiic he lides 
over He secs no end to the flow of his description,’ and the same 
author, in lecounting a tradition that the work counted when 
complete 6o or 1 20 cantos expresses the hope that the missing 
portion may be discovered in some collection of manuscripts It 
IS happily incredible that even Qrihaisa should have thought it 
worth while further elaborating his theme. As it is, the long 
poem carries us only to a dcsciiption of the married bliss of Nala 
and Damayanti, leaving off with a description of the moon carried 
out in a dialogue between the amorous pair Needless to say, 
Qrlharsa, in dealing with the theme of the wedding, shows that 
his logical studies had in no way prevented him becoming an 
expert of great skill in all the complexities of the Kamasutra 
We could wish that there was some respectable authority for an 
anecdote once current regaiding Harsa , he was, this tale runs, 
the nephew of Mammata, the famous author of the Kavyapra- 
kSfa, to whom in pride he exhibited his poem His uncle, in lieu 
of rejoicing, expressed only profound regret that he had not seen 
It before he wrote the chapter on faults in poetry in that treatise, 
since it would have saved him all the labour to which he had 

> BliUler. JBRAS x. ji ff . xi >79 ff • K P Chinda, I A xlii 83 f, >861 

Knshnamacharya, Zv/ , p ^5 Nilakamala Bhattacharya {A^aisadka and 

Sri Harsa") argues that he waa a Bengali 
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been put in searching books to find illustrations of the mistakes 
which he censured. 

Yet it IS fair to admit ^riharsa’s cleverness , his power of double 
entendre receives perfectly fair use in the recast of the famous 
scene in which DamayantI sees before her five men apparently 
exactly alike and cannot decide which is her lover. Sarasvatl, 
in ^riharsa's version, presents the live to her and describes each 
in words which on one reading do express his true identity, but 
on the other apply to Nala, thus setting the poor girl a still more 
distracting task. It is a consolation to reflect that, even had she 
known Sanskrit, she would not have been able without a comment 
to understand what was said by the goddess. Nor, again, is it 
possible to deny that the transition in the last canto from the 
description of night to that of the moon is gracefully effected ; 
Nala exclaims that the moon has grown red with anger at the 
too prolonged celebration of the beauties of his friend, and then 
to appease his wrath he straightway hails the appearance of the 
moon rising in ruddy splendour.* 

^riharsa uses only nineteen metres, a comparatively small 
number. Of these, the favourite is Upajati of the Indravajra 
type, which is predominant in seven cantos , the Van^astha type 
prevails in four cantos and is the chief metre in Canto xii, in 
which after the model of Bharavi and Magha the poet goes out 
of his way to vary his metres. The Qloka,* Vasantatilaka, and 
Svagata are each the mam metre of two cantos, while one canto 
each is found of Drutavilambita, Rathoddhata, Vaitallya, and 
Haiini Theie is only one stanza in each of Acaladhrti, Totaka, 
Dodhaka, and PrthvI, and five in Mandakranta. More frequent 
yet limited use is made of Puspitagra, Malini, ^ikharini, and 
Sragdhaia. 

Though on the whole we must condemn the elaboiation of 
^lihar^ and his excessive use of Yamakas and rime, he was 
certainly capable of elegance and skill in the use of language, as 
in his famous description of the rising of the moon ; 

* The Supnihatastolra (Thomaa, JKAS 190J, pp 703-aa) ascribed to him is also 
claimed for Horsavardhana (Jackson, Pnyadafhid, p xlv) An UHaraneutadhiya 
in sixteen cantos was written by Vandaru bha^ta {Madras Catal , xx 7693) 

* He rarely has Vtpulai (only four in 75a half-stanxas in xvii and xx) , SIFI. vill 
11 54 In XVII 199 a lue ends with a caesnra in Sandhi 
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pafySvrto 'py efu mmefam adrtr • adhityakSbhumi/iraska- 
rinya 

pravarfatt prtyasi candrtkabktf : cahoracahcuculuham pra- 
tinduk. 

' See, darling, how, for a moment hidden though it be by the 
curtain of the summit of the mountain, the moon doth spare the 
rain of its moonbeams to quench the thirst of the Cakora birds.’ 

dkvantadrumantaH abhtsartkds tvatik (aftkasva samketa- 
ntietam aptah 

ckayachalad ujjkUamlacela jyotSHonukulatf calita dukulatk. 

' Just fancy that these beams are maidens which have sought at 
the foot of the trees in the dusk scciet meeting with their lovers ; 
now laying aside theii dark garments as though they were the 
shadow, they move in raiment that matches the moonlight.* 

tvaddsyalakfmlmukuram cakorath svakaumudlm adayavia- 
nam tndum 

dffa ntfendlvaracarubhdsa ptboru rambhataruplvaroru, 

‘ Drink thou deep with thine eyes, that are fair as the night lotus, 
the moon that doth serve to miiror the loveliness of thy face, and 
that doth make the Cakoras feed on its light, o lady whose thighs 
are fair as the young plantain shoots ’ 

The Jains naturally enough aimed at vying with the classical 
epic, and we have in the Y aqodharacanta ' of Kanakasena Vadi- 
raja, a resident in the Dravida countiy, whose pupil Qrivijaya 
flourished about A D 950, a Kavya in four cantos with 396 verses. 
Its contents agree with the Yaqastilaka of the slightly later 
Somadeva, showing that the tale must have been then current , 
the two versions differ slightly in content but not in spirit. 
Another version of the legend is that of Manikya Sun whose 
Yagodharacarttra ’ belongs probably to the eleventh century at 
latest It represents the work of a ^vetambara Jain of Gujarat, 
as opposed to the Digambara version of Vadiraja, but the two 
accounts are independent. To the period between 1160 and 
1 173 belongs the enormous work of Hemacandra (1088-1173), 

^ £d 1910, ut Hertel, J*d/a und Copdta^ pp 91 ff, 146 
• kA Tanjore, 1912 , Hertel, pp 81 ff, i39ff. 
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the TrifafHfaldkSpurusacarita} which in ten Parvans handles 
the lives of the sixty-three best men of the Jain faith, the twenty- 
four Jinas, twelve Cakravartms, nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas, 
and nine Visnudvisas The epic is long and wearisome, though 
the langu^e is simple and not elaborate ; the last Parvan, which 
deals with the life of Mahavira, comes nearer to sober history in 
that it gives us some definite information regarding the life of 
this worthy, if prolix, monk, who succeeded in converting to 
Jainism Kumarapala of Gujarat. Of unknown date is Hari- 
candra, author of the DMarmaganttabAyudajta* in twenty-one 
cantos, on the life of the fifteenth Tirthakara, Dharmanatha. 
Neminatha's life is the subject of a Kavya ° in fifteen cantos by 
the writer on poetics Vagbhata, probably in the twelfth century. 
There may be mentioned as having some claim to consideration 
the Pandavacarttra and Mrgavaticaritra ‘ of Devaprabha Suri 
of the school of Maladharin in the thiiteenth century, and Cari- 
trasundara Ganin's Maklpalacaritra^ which claims to be a Maha- 
kivya in fourteen cantos of 1159 verses. These works, however, 
have value rather for their tales than for their literary merit. Of 
much higher merit in this regard, though it deals with a trite 
theme and the author evidently knew both A9vaghosa and Kali- 
dasa’s works well, is the Mahakavya Padyacudamam * ascribed 
to a Buddhaghosacarya. That this is the work of the famous 
Pall scholar Buddhaghosa can hardly be seriously affirmed ; the 
silence of our records of that able man would be inexplicable, 
and, if the attribution is not a case of false ascription, it remains 
that there must have lived a scholar of the same name, whose 
date at present evades definite determination. 

^ Ed Bombay, 190$ See Bubln, Oher das Lcbcn des Jama-Mmuhes Htma- 
(1889), Jacobi, ERE vi J91 

' Ed. KM 1888 Cf Fetenon, Repsrt, 11, pp 77 IT He perhapi wrote the 
pvandharacampu, and uses M^ha and Vakpati (WZKM lu ijSfT) Hu tather 
was a Kayastha, Atdradeva 

* Mmiarvdm, ed KM, 56, 1896 The identity of the author u not certain In 
Madras Catal , xx 7754 he is son of Dahata (7 Bihata), of the Fragvadi family 

* Ed 1909, Hertel, pp. 105 IT, 15011 Cf Peterson, Report, iii, pp sjiff. 

' Ed 1909 , Hertel, pp, 71 ff, 138 If 

* Ed Madras, 1911 
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HISTORICAL KAVYA 

I. Indian Historical Writing 

T O the old complaint that India has no historians and no 
historical sense it has recently been objected, doubtless 
with a measure of truth, that there is a certain amount of 
writing and a number of facts attesting a degree of sense for 
history. In view of the antiquity and the developed character 
of Indian civilization it would indeed be ridiculous to expect to 
find India destitute of historical sense, but what is leally essential 
IS the fact that, despite the abundance of its literature, history is 
so miserably represented, and that in the whole of the great 
period of Sanskrit literature there is not one writer who can be 
seriously regarded as a critical historian We have as the nearest 
approach to a true historian a poet of no mean ability, much 
industry, and a desire to tell the truth, who had for recent 
history very fair sources of information, but the most ardent 
admirer of Kalhana would not for a moment claim for him that 
he could be matched even with Herodotos, and it must be 
remembered that no other writer approaches even remotely the 
achievement of Kalhana 

The causes of this phenomenon must lie in peculiarities of 
Indian psychology aided by environment and the course of 
events, and it is idle to hope to give any explanation which will 
be entirely satisfying We may remember that India produced 
no oratory, despite the distinct power often displayed both in the 
epics and in Classical Kavya of the rhetorical presentment of 
a case by opposing disputants Oratory doubtless, as history 
proves, has flourished best where there has been political 
freedom ; Athens is as celebiated for oratory as Sparta was 
deficient in it, and Rome produced its best orators when there 
still was a Republic in which certain classes at least had effective 
political rights. It may be that India failed to produce historians 
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because the great political events which alTected her during the 
period up to A. D. 1200 did not call forth popular action in the 
sense in which the repulse of the Persian attacks on Greece 
evoked the history of Herodotos.* The national feeling, which 
is at least a powerful aid to the wiiting of history, was not 
evoked in India in the same manner as it was when democratic 
states formed the most serious element of resistance to the 
Persian attack at a time when more oligarchic governments 
were apparently far less deeply moved by any sentiment of 
nationalism.^ 

It may be admitted that the foreign attacks on India in the 
period of the fiist four centuries B. c. were probably not such 
as to excite deep national feeling Alexander’s invasion was 
followed by the early loss of the most Indian of the territories 
won to Candragupta, appaiently without any such struggle as 
would induce a sense of national danger and national triumph. 
The Greek, Parthian, G^ka, and Kusana successes weie possible 
in large measure because such a sentiment did not exist, and the 
process of assimilation went on so steadily that, when the Gupta 
revival came, it can hardly have been felt as a national levival, 
however much it seems so to us ex post facto. Thereafter, until 
the eleventh century, the wars of India were merely struggles 
between rival dynasties, wars of crows and kites, in which no 
deep signification could lie ’ The Mahomedan invaders found 
India without any real national feeling, theii successes weie 
rendered possible largely because the chiefs disliked one another 
far more than they did the Mleccha. It is chaiacteristic that 
even in the ballads evoked by the struggle the sense of nationality 
IS only in process of development 

From the standpoint of psychology it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the view that history had any meaning or value was 
one unlikely to receive acceptance in India The prevailing 
doctrines told distinctly against any such estimate of events. In 

• Aaother side of Greek mentality, the cntictim of tradition, is seen in Hckataios 
of Miletos, whose patnotism, like his history, was marked by caution and weighing of 
evidence Cf J B Bnry, Ancun/ Greek Heitortans '1909). 

• Stem, Itajaiarangim, 1 38 fT , Oldenberg, Aus dem alien /nduHf pp 65 ff 

• Contrast Lncan's prophetic woids (vii 433 f ) 

quod fngtens civile nefas ledituraque nnnqnam 

Libertas ultra Tigrim Khenumque recessit 
L 
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the strict lexical sense of the doctrine of Karman all men’s 
actions were the outcome of actions done in previous births ; they 
were, therefore, wholly uncalculable, for no one could tell what 
deed in the remotest past might not spring up to work out its 
inevitable end. Beside this belief, and evidently in full strength 
in many minds, was the view that all things were brought about 
by fate, working in a manner wholly unintelligible and beyond 
all foresight. To these more rational views, which might be 
combined and even reconciled by exercise of a little ingenuity, 
was added the acceptance by the Indian mind of the miraculous 
in the shape of divine intervention, magic, and witchcraft ' The 
scientific attitude of mind which seeks to find natural causes for 
events of nature is not normal in India, and the conception that 
nature is not capable of being affected by divine or demoniac 
instrumentalities would have seemed ludicrous to the vast majority 
of its people , Buddhists and Jains were as little inclined to 
abandon popular superstitions as were Brahmins Nay, all three 
religions favoured the belief in the habit of sages by asceticism 
to attain magic powers, the doctrine that these powers can be 
acquired by regular forms of process is inculcated in their philo- 
sophies, and persons who were able to achieve these results were 
capable of affecting the processes of nature, so that to ascribe 
similai powers to superhuman beings was perfectly natural. 
Moreover, the philosophies of every kind taught that there was 
no progress in our sense in the world , things had happened age 
after age in precisely the same way , the doctrine of the periodical 
creation and destruction of the world of the Brahmanical post- 
Vedic texts is on the same plane as the theory of the Buddhists 
of the existence of innumerable earlier Buddhas and the long 
line of Jain Tirthakaras. 

Nor were the Indians without what seemed to them an 
excellent substitute for history in our sense. To the average 
Indian now, and doubtless of centuries ago, the heroes of the 
past and those historical kings who had been converted by their 
imagination into heroic figures were quite as real as, if not more 
real than, their local princes of the present time. Nor was it 
merely that they were at real , they possessed the great advantage 
of being recognized and admired over wide areas of India. It is 

* Cf Luctui on the Tbeualian witches, vi. 415 
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hardly wonderful, therefore, that even those chronicles and 
pan^yrics which were composed in honour of contemporary 
princes were soon no longer copied by scribes or studied, 
preference being accorded in lieu to works like the epics, which 
were certain to be of abiding interest. It has been well remarked ' 
that, while the Pandits have copied and commented with eager- 
ness on the Natfodkiya of Qrthara, they have aliowed to sink 
into oblivion the Navasakasahkacartta, which he wrote to 
celebrate the deeds of his patron. 

Something too must be allowed for the tendency of the Indian 
mind to prefer the general to the paiticular, which is shown in 
widely different spheres of knowledge We hear, for instance, 
in Buddhist texts of certain definite heresies, but we are equally 
faced with schematic lists of unsound philosophical views which 
are asserted to have been held by others, but which in large 
measure are obviously mere inventions. Throughout the history 
of Indian philosophy the same thing is seen , no one seems to be 
in the least interested in the history of doctrines, no one writes 
a history of philosophy as contrasted with summaries of opposing 
doctrines ; no one even attempts a real history of politics or 
medicine What interests writers is not questions of the opinions 
of predecessors as individuals, but the discussion of divergencies 
of doctrine all imagined as having arisen ex intito. The names of 
some great authorities may be preserved, as in the case of the 
schools of philosophy, but nothing whatever with any taint of 
actuality is recorded regarding their personalities, and we are 
left to grope for dates. This indifference to chronology is seen 
everywhere in India, and must be definitely connected, in the 
ultimate issue, with the quite secondary character ascribed to 
time by the philosophies 

2 . The Be^nnings of History 

The Puranas, as we have them, contain amidst vast masses of 
other matter, religious and social, some traces of the activity 
of court poets who made genealogies, but the value of these 
notices is of the most limited description ; the lists of names and 
dates alone which is what they normally contribute are regularly, 

* Bbhler, Vtkramankadewuarxtay p s. His other panegyrics are lost, and we are 
not certain of his patron 
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when compared with our more reliable evidence, hopelessly 
inaccurate, showing that at the time when they came into being 
the interest of genealogists was rather edification by constructing 
pleasing anccstnes than accurate record of facts. It may indeed 
be doubted whether with the most critical care anything could 
be retiieved of substantial value additional to other sources of 
information , hitherto they have been treated only without critical 
judgement or acumen ’ Beside them may be put the lists of 
teachers which occasionally are recorded in latei Vedic texts, but 
which aie anything but free fiom suspicion of interpolation and 
exaggeration, though they prove, what was hardly dubious in 
any event, that theie prevailed the practice of remembering series 
of teachers and pupils. The Buddhists made some more serious 
appro.ach to history in their legends of the Buddha, but, valuable 
as IS the matter which they have preseived, it remains clear, fiom 
their greatest cieation,* the Mahavansa of Mahanaman in the 
fifth centuiy A 1 ), that during the passage of the centuries the 
monks had not acquiicd any real histoiical sense A king like 
Afoka was, of course, a model of pious deeds, but not the 
slightest attempt is made to tieat his life and efforts in an 
historical .spiiit , instead, we learn of the courteous action of the 
wild beasts .and birds who come to the loyal kitchen and die 
there, to prevent the sin of slaying them for food, of miracle- 
performing sn.ikcs, and sages who come down to earth to cleanse 
the community of heretics Even in contemporary times the 
poet IS untrustworthy , all is looked at merely from the point of 
view of the attitude of the king for the time being towaids the 
special community of monks among whom the author lived. 
Still less, of cour.se, do we find history among the Jains, their 
Pattavalis, kept doubtless from early times but only recorded 
rather late, preserve lists of pontiffs, they had a stereotyped life 
of their Tiithakaras, and endeavoured to attach Jain legends to 
such names as that of Candragupta,’ but serious history was 
repugnant to them Eulogies of saints are common to the sects, 
but serious historical work is quite unknown. 

^ To asenbe authority for the period 1090-500 p c to works that know nothing of 
the ud cent A i> is foolish bee Keith, £ 11 K 1914, pp 607 f. 

* und Muhavamsa^ Oldenberg, dem oUen 77ff 

* Smiths acceptance (LHI p 1541 of the legend of liis resignation is quite un* 
convincing 
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Poetic merit of a modest kind, however, may be found from 
time to time in the inscriptions which are the most substantial 
early contribution to Indian history The most valuable in this 
regard are the encomia, Pra9astis, of which we have already 
noted specimens of the Gupta age The typical Pra9asti * is 
simple in structure ; after a benediction, it proceeds to describe 
the donor, and, when the two arc not identical, the reigning 
prince, giving in either case some genealogical information, then 
It sets out the donation and enumerates any conditions or 
privileges accompanying it, such as freedom from interference by 
the royal officers or remission of taxation, invokes the favour of 
heaven for the maintenance of the memorial, utters imprecations 
on any person interfering with the donation, and sets out the 
name of the architect who constructed it, the priest who con- 
secrated It, the poet, and the scribe who engraved the Ictteis, 
with in many cases the date The form, of course, vanes with 
the nature of the object on which it is engraved, temple, public 
building, copper plate, memorial of the dead, &c , but the 
historically interesting part is normally the genealogy and 
account, if any, of the deeds of the dedicator, if a king These 
Pra^astis may be quite short, ten or twelve lines, or they may 
even exceed a hundred lines, and their value as history and 
poetry differs enormously. What is fairly certain is that the 
genealt^ies are frequently 'faked', the kings for whom they 
were composed desired to be connected either with fabled heroes 
and royal lines of old, or, especially in the south, desired to 
make out that they were scions of the great royal houses of the 
north. As poetry they do not normally merit admiration for 
they are decidedly elaborate in form, if at all pretentious, and we 
are not favourably impressed by the self-confidence of that Kama 
who m the eighth centui y calls himself Kavigvara, lord of poets, 
and asserts that the goddess of eloquence dwelt in his childish 
mouth ere be had forgotten the taste of his mothei’s milk. His 
skill is of the type admired m India but less attractive to 
western taste , he composes a Stotra, hymn of praise, in which 
each of the fourteen stanzas applies equally well to Paivatl as to 

* See Biihler, WZKM ii 86 fT , hi i 97 If Their form u a Mend of prose and 
poetry u recogotsed in the later wnters on poetics as a Biruda, Sahttyadatpana, vi 
570. For a collection see PraciHolthhamala^ KM 54^ 641 80 
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her consort Qiva, and he exhibits by his choice of recondite con- 
structions and rare words that he had studied diligently both 
grammar and lexica The same curious device of including 
a Stotra in an inscription is seen in the case of Lalitasuradeva in 
the ninth century ' It is fair to say that not rarely there is found 
a poetical idea happily expi essed in a panegyric both early and 
late, but in the main they aie rather dreary and hackneyed 
documents.* And, what is vital, they leprescnt merely a first 
step towards history. 

Wc can haidly say that we are cariied further into the region 
of history by the Har^acartta of Rana, for, beyond a very few 
facts about his immediate predecessors, we are given merely 
a confused glimpse of a very small part of the deeds of Harsa of 
Thanesar, and the work may best be treated as a romance, which 
it is in all essentials As a nearer approach to history may be 
ranked the Gaudavaha ■* of Vakpatiraja, which was written to 
celebrate the defe.it of a Gauda pnnee by the poet’s patron, 
Ya90varman of Kanauj, who himself, however, was overthrown 
and killed not much later (c 740) by Lalttadit>a of Kashmir. 
Possibly this fact esplains the curious condition of the poem, 
which contains as little history as possible, but expatiates instead 
in the wonted Kavya manner in descriptions of scenery and the 
seasons, and of the amusements of kings, and does not scruple to 
relate myths. It may be that the poet, after his patron’s death, 
left unfinished the poem which thus is merely a torso. The 
alternative is to suppose that we have in it as it stands a series 
of excerpts dealing with those topics which Pandits liked, 
omitting tedious historical details No certainty is possible, it 
may be that the poem is all that Vakpati ever intended to write. 
It IS in Mahal astii Prakrit, and, though it does not aim at plays 
on words and double meanings, it affects far too long compounds 
in the Gauda manner, nor does it normally reach any high 
standard of merit, though it contains some vivid pictures of 
village life — Maharastri poetry has always clung close to the 
soil— and the description of a southern temple of Kali where 

* I A XXV 177 f. 

* has some spirited lines, Jackson, rftyadariiin^ pp. xliiif 

» Eti. s p Pandii» BSS 54.iS87»cf Biihler. WZKM i 334ff , ii 338 ff. 
Smith, JRAS 1908, pp 765-93, Hcrtel's \iews (, 4 ria Afuytfr, 1) on bbavabhGti and 
\ ikpati carry no conviction 
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human sacrifices are offered has the grim horror which attracts 
Indian taste. Uncertainty attends its date , it is characteristic 
of the poem that we do not even hear the name of the Gau^a 
king , if written after Ya9ovarman’s fall it may be placed about 
A, D. 750. 

We are still far from serious history in the Navasahasahha- 
carita^ of Padmagupta, also called Paiimala, whose work, in 
eighteen cantos, was written about 1005 It relates the mythical 
theme of the winning of the princess ^(iprabhS, but is intended 
at the same time to allude to the history of king Sindhuraja 
Navasahasahka of Malava, wc have by the hand of Bilhana 
'I similar example of this curious treatment in the drama 
K arnastutdari in which he celebrates, under the guise of the 
marriage of a Caulukya prince to the daughter of a Vidyadhara 
king, an actual wedding of his patron to a princess. Obviously 
the method does not tend towards historical treatment or results. 
But the poet is by no means without the power of graceful 
expression, however impossible it may be to treat seriously his 
poem as a whole. Thus he has quite a happy conception in • 

cttravartiny apt nrpe tattvave^ena cetasi 
vridardhavahtam cakre mukhendum avagatva sa. 

' As the truth pierced the soul of the king, though ’twas only his 
picture, the maiden made his moon-like forehead half-wrinkled 
with shame.’ 

aharam na karott nambu ptbati strainam tia samsevate 
fete yat stkatasu muktavtfayaf candatapam sevate 
tvatpadabjarajahprasadakanikaldbhonmukhas tan marau 
manye Malavasmka Gurjarapatts tivram tapas tapyate. 

' He eats not nor drinks water , women he frequents not , he lies 
on the sand, indifferent to things of sense he courts the burning 
heat; surely, o Lion of Malava, the lord of Gurjara performs 
thus a dread penance there in the desert that he may become 
worthy to be honoured by touching the dust of thy lotus feet.' 
Pretty is the following : 

‘ Ed V S Islampnrlcar, BSS, 53, 1893 , G. BuMcr and Th. Zachariae, Ohtr das 
NavasihatSnkachanta (1888). On hu uie of the Udcita mebe lee Jacobi, ZDMG. 
xlib 467 , SIFI. VIII. li. no. 
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tatra sthtam stktUtnala varadeva datvad- bhrtyena U cakita- 
ctUatn tyanfy ahim 

utkatnpwx itanatate hartnekfanSnam hdran pranartayatx yatra 
bkavatpratdpah. 

‘ There, my noble liege, as fate willed, thy servant won a footing 
and abode for many days with troubled heart, where thy valour 
makes to dance the necklaces on the quivering breasts of the 
deer-eyed ladies.’ A more elaborate effort to depict the plight 
of the Gurjara queen in her husband’s defeat is less successful : 

tnagnant dvtsaiam kulant samare tvatkhadgadharakule 
nathasmtuH Ut vaudivact babufo dtva (rulayatn pura 
mugdha Gurjarabhumipalamahtfl pratyagaya pdtkasah 
kantdre ccdttld vimuHcah muhuk patyuh krpdtte drgau. 

‘ As she wanders in terror in the forest, o King, the simple queen 
of Gurjara’s lord gazes ever at her husband's blade in her craving 
for water , has she not heard many a time the minstrels chant, 
" The hosts of the foe, o lord, have been drowned in the whirl- 
pool of battle raised by the torrent of thy glaive”?’ The 
unfortunate lady is misled by the ambiguity of the term magndnt 
and of dhdra, which means both torrent and edge of a sword. 

Wc have only the name of ^ankuka, who wrote the Bhuva- 
ndbhyudaya, in which Kalhana’ tells us he described the dread 
battle of Mamma and Utpala {c a.d K50) 

ruddhapravdhd yatrdsld Vuastd subhatair hatath 

‘ where the current of the Vitasta was stemmed by the bodies of 
the slain.’ The anthologies ascribe to a ^ahkuka certain verses, 
but it is quite uncertain whether he is to be identified with this 
author , in the case of one verse the ascription is to ^ahkuka 
Mayura’s son, and it has been conjectured that the Mayura 
meant may be the contemporary of Bana (c. A. D 630), though 
this IS mere surmise A ^ahku figures in the list of jewels of 
Vikramaditja's court , he may represent the tradition of one or 
other of these poets, if indeed they are to be identified 

‘ IV 704 f Cf Petcnon, S^bhd^UawUif p Quackenbos, The Sanskrit 

Peems a/ Mayuraj pp 50-a 
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3 . Bilharui 

It is to Kashmir that we must look for the first more serious 
contribution to history, for Bithana — the form of name is Kash- 
mirian — was bom theie, though he left his home perhaps under 
Kalaga’s reign and wandered far and wide visiting MathurS, 
Kanauj, Prayaga, and Ka9i, and staying for a time at the court 
of a pi ince Karna of Dahala,* perhaps also with the Caulukya 
Kamadeva Tiailokyamalla {1064—94) of Anhilvad, before he was 
received as Vidyapati, master of the sciences, by Vikramaditya VI, 
Calukya king of Kalyana (1076-1127), who bestowed upon him 
the gifts of a blue parasol and an elephant and chained him to 
his court. When at Kariia’s capital, he defeated in a literary 
competition the poet Gahgadhara and appears to have written 
a poem on Rama, and he hints that the famous Bhoja of Dhara * 
would have been glad to welcome him to his court. At any rate 
he rewarded his patron by composing in his honour his epic in 
eighteen cantos, the Vikramahkadevacartta * The date of that 
work appears to fall before 1088, because it passes in silence the 
great expedition of the king to the south which took place then, 
and because it mentions as prince, not king, Harsadeva of Kash- 
mir who became king only in that year, and we know from 
Kalhana* that Bilhana actually lived to hear of Harsadeva’s 
accession. Of his parentage we know that his immediate 
ancestors Muktikala9a, Rajakala9a, and Jyesthakala9a, his father, 
were Brahmins, students of the Veda, who performed the Vedic 
Agnihotra (fire-oblation) sacrifice, his mother was Nagadevi, his 
brothers were Istarama and Ananda, both scholars and poets, 
while he himself was taught the Veda, grammar up to the 
Mahabkafya, and poetics. 

The Vtkramahkadevacartta is essentially an application oi 
the normal recipe for making an epic to a historical theme, and 
it begins, therefore, with the usual application, in this case to 

* Picnimtbly of Cedi, and different from the Kama of the Kamasundari (Konow, 
Das xadssekt Drama, p. ill). The Cedi king uras leemingty of long life and many 
viataitndea (Duff, Chronology, pp lao, lai, 135). 

* This snggeitt that Bhoja was alive later 106a ; so also Kalhana, vU. 259, 

treats him as alive in ia6a 

' Ed G Biihler, BSS. 14, 1875 Cf A, V V Ayyar, lA. alviil 114 ff , 133 if. 

‘ vii. 936-8 
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Brahman, to create a hero for the safety of the world ; the god 
agreed, and from his waterpot {culuka) sprang the founder of the 
CSlukya dynasty, whose first home in Ayodhya was abandoned 
by later kings who extended their conquests to the betel palms of 
the south, ‘ where the hooves of their horses wrote the record of 
their victories on the sands of the ocean shore which witnesses 
the secrets of the Colas ' This purely imaginary origin for the 
family is followed by a long break in the tradition, and Bilhana 
passes to Tailapa (973-97) whose victory over the Kastrakutas is 
recorded but not his defeat by the king of Malava. The kings 
following are, with one exception, mentioned, and then the poet 
concentrates on Ahavamalla (1040-69), the father of his hero. 
This victorious king has no son , he and his wife serve humbly 
in Qiva's temple, and he is promised in reward by the god two 
sons as the reward of his penance, but one more as a special boon. 
Three sons are born, Sonie9vara, Vikramaditya, and Jayasinha, 
the birth of the second being preceded by remarkable portents 
presaging his future greatness When the boys grew up, Ahava- 
malla pressed on Vikramaditya the duty of fulfilling the purpose 
of ^iva and accepting the heir-apparentship, but the virtuous 
prince declined to oust his brother. He proceeded, however, to 
win many victories which greatly delighted his father, but m the 
midst of his rejoicing he was attacked by a malignant fever. 
Greatly distressed, he decided to end his life, and, his ministers 
giving reluctant consent, journeyed to the Tungabhadra, the 
Ganges of the south, and there perished in the water, setting his 
heart on (Jiva. Vikramaditya was deeply distressed by the news, 
was with difficulty induced to remain alive, but ultimately re- 
turned to the capitai where his brother for a time lived peaceably 
with him. But suspicions arose between the two, and Vikrama- 
ditya retired with his brother Jayasinha, and took up a position 
on the Tungabhadra. He efifected then an alliance with the Cola 
king, but after bis ally’s death the throne, despite efforts on his 
part, fell into the hands of Rajiga, who concerted an alliance with 
SoBie9vara against VikramSditya The result, however, was 
fatal to the allies ; ^iva urged the reluctant Vikramaditya to do 
battle, and, when he had captured his brother, angrily compelled 
him to abandon his intention of allowing his brother to resume 
the royal power. He then made Jayasinha viceroy in Vanavasa 
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and ejected more conquests. At this point the poet introduces 
the usual diversion from serious matters. The king hears of the 
Svayaihvara of a Rajput princess, Candaladevi, and wins her as 
his bride , this gives Btlha^a the opportunity of describing the 
effect of the spring on the passions, and the beauties of the 
maiden in minute detail (viii). The wedding over, the king and 
his bnde disport themselves ; he swings her with his own hand, 
they pluck flowers, bathe together, and a carousal at which the 
Rajput ladies drink deep follows (ix-xi). The king now returns 
to Kalyana, but merely to occupy a canto with fresh bathing 
scenes (xii) and an ode to the breaking of the monsoon (xiii). 
Jayasinha, however, gave trouble, he had to be overcome but 
pardoned (xiv, xv), and the king then engaged in hunting, slay- 
ing lions, hunting boars with dogs, and shooting arrows at deer 
(xvi). Sons weie born to him, and he built a city Vikramapura, 
and erected a temple to Visnu Kamalavilasin. But the Colas, 
having apparently been defeated rather in the poet’s imagination 
than m leality, gave more trouble. Vikrama has to defeat them 
again and occupy for a time Kaficl. The last canto is refresh- 
ingly interesting, for it gives an account of Bilhana’s own family 
and his life as a wandering Paiidit, attesting a practice which 
prevailed down to the most recent times. 

It is difficult to say much for Bilhana as a historian We may 
justly suspect his impartiality , ^iva intervenes in the affairs of 
his hero with suspicious promptitude, and the impression con- 
veyed 18 certainly that the poet is trying by stressing the super- 
natural intervention in his favour to explain away the awkward 
fact that he fought with both his brothers We have no real 
character-drawing, but merely the reflex of the epic, Ahava- 
malla and Vikramaditya are as heroes necessarily paragons of 
virtue, the others vicious. It is quite in keeping with the epic 
manner that the Colas, so often rooted out, are at the end of the 
poem still perfectly capable of worrying the ruler Again, the 
artificial style leaves often difficulty as to the precise sense , it is 
not even certain whether while at Karija's court Bilhaija wrote 
a poem on Rama or made a j'oumey to Ayodhya. Chronology is 
utterly lacking, as it is in Baqa ; * after some days ’ or ‘ after many 
days ' are expressions quite worthless, and while the insenptions 
generally confirm Bilha^a’s narrative, there remain much vague- 
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ness and inaccuracy, or at least exaggeration as in the case of 
his alleged Gau^ conquests. An irritating but epic vagueness 
prevails , there is dubiety about the identity of the two Kansas 
whom he mentions,' and he frequently leaves out the names of 
minor personages, leaving us to guess their identity The descrip- 
tions of the usual pleasures of a royal court are doubtless generi- 
cally true, but they are clearly out of place, and the Svayaihvara 
is too obviously based on Kalidasa to give us any confidence in 
its existence, in anything like the foim in which it is pictured, 
though we know that Rajputs long kept up the practice. There 
is also only too much giound for accepting as true to life the 
scene of drunkenness, foi the Rajputs have long found delight in 
romping, equivoke, debauchery, and drinking. 

Bilhana, however, is more satisfactory as a poet He affects 
the Vaidarbha style and avoids long compounds , his language is 
normally simple and clear, and he does not overdo alliterations 
or plays on words. His masterpiece is admittedly the picture of 
the death of Ahavamaila in Canto iv , it is a fine piece of simple 
pathos, and the dignity and courage of the dying king are effec- 
tively portrayed. Nor is Bilhaija without skill in more elaborate 
effects, as in his plea for poets • 

svtcchdbhangurabhdgyaiiughataditak fakyd na roddhum grtyak 
prdndndm saiatam praydnapatakagraddkd na vigrdtnyatt 
tranaih ye 'tra yagomaye vapuft vah kurvantt kdvydntrtais 
tan drddhya gurun vtdhatta sukavin nirgarvam urvigvardh 

' lords of earth, prosperity, the lightning of the cloud of fate 
that moves at its own will, cannot be chained , ever soundeth the 
drum that doth proclaim the hour of man’s departure , honour, 
therefore, and take as your guides, laying aside all pride, those 
skilled poets whose poems provide the drink of immortality to 
your bodies of fame ’ 

he rdjdnas tyajata sukavtpretnabandke virodham 

guddkd kirttk sphuratt bhavatdm nUnam etatprasddat 
tufiair baddkam tad alaghu Raghusvdmtnah sac caritram 
kruddkair nUas trtbhuvanajayi kdsyamdrgam dagdsyak. 

' O kings, cease to obstruct the true poet’s attachment ; it is to 


^ t 102 f , XYlU 93 
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them that is due the refulgence of your pure fame , by them in 
gratitude was composed the great, the noble tale of Rama, by 
them in angci was Ravana, conqueror of the universe, made 
a laughing-stock.’ The advent of winter is depicted quite 
prettily : 

^araik&latapaklantak&ntavahrenduvallabhah 
athajagama henmntah samantah sniarabhfipateh. 

‘ Then came the winter, feudatory of our Lord, Love, himself 
beloved by the crescent moon dear to those aweary of autumn’s 
heat.’ Pietty is the desciiption of Khonamukha, his ancestral 
home 

brumas tasya prathamavasatcr adbhutandm hathanam 
ktm frikantbafvafuraftkhartkrodakilalalamnak 
cko bhagah prakrtisubhagain knhknmam yasya sute 

draksam any ah sarasasarayupundrakacchedapandum, 

‘ What shall I sing of that spot, the fountain-head of wonder-tales, 
that shone as a playful embellishment on the crest of the moun- 
tain god, ^iva's fathei-in-law ? One pait beats the saffron in its 
natural peifection, the othei the grape, pale as a slice of juicy 
sugar-cane fiom Saiayu’s banks’ We may suggest that the 
reference to wonder-tales is an effort to ascribe to his native place 
the honour of being the source of works like the Brhatkatha. 
Ahavamalla’s last words are perfect in their elegant simplicity 

jdnamt karikarndntacanealavi hatajliiiam 
mama ndnyatra vigvdsah Pdrvatijivilcfvardt. 
utsahgc Tuhgabhadrdyas tad esa Qtvactniayd 
vdnchdmy aham mrakartnm dehagrahavidambanam. 

‘ I know that my life, tremulous as the tip of an elephant’s car, 
is gone , no other hope have I save in the lord of Parvatl’s life 
In the bosom of Tungabhadra I desire to lay aside this deception 
of human life, my heart set fast on Qliva ’ 

Bilhana’s diction is normally accurate, and for his occasional 
lapses he can plead precedent. Metrically he is simple , six 
cantos are of Indravajra type, three of Van5astha, two of Qloka ’ 
and Rathoddhata ; one in Mandakranta, one in Puspitagra, and 

^ He has Vipulas l-lll so, lo, and 7 times respectively, and a weak caesura 
in Sandhi 10 Vipula 111 in iv 93 (IS xvti 444) in 428 hair^stanzas. 
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one in SvSgatS. ^Srdulavikrldita and Vasantatilaka are not rare 
as change metres, Malini is occasional, and Aupiacchandasika, 
Prthvl, ^ikharini, Sragdhara, and Harm! are just used, while 
VaitSIIya dominates Canto xv. 

4. Kalhana's Life and Times 

Kalhana of Kashmir' is not merely the one great Indian 
chronicler who has come down to us , but, though we have little 
direct information about him, we can gather from his poems a fai 
more definite impression of his personal character than is usual 
with Indian poets , compared with Kalidasa, who is a mere name, 
the subject of anecdotes clever and stupid, Kalhana stands out 
as a very definite and rather atti active personality We owe his 
activity as a chronicler in all probability to the internal struggles 
of Kashmir. His father Canpaka, doubtless a Brahmin, was 
a faithful adherent of king Harsa (1089-1101), he remained, 
unlike the average Kashmirian, true to his sovereign in adversity, 
and was on an important mission entiusted to him by the king 
when the latter was assassinated , the details of the murder are 
known to us because Mukta, one of his servants, was with the 
king at the last, escaping in a manner which the poet fully relates. 
Canpaka seems to have lived long after his master’s death, but 
seemingly he ceased to take active part in political affairs, for 
which, if we accept his loyalty, he can hardly have been well 
fitted, and thus young Kalhana, who may have been born about 
1100, was cut off from the possibility of ministerial office and 
political life His uncle. Kanaka, was also deeply attached to 
Harsa, who rewarded his complaisance in taking singing lessons 
from the music-loving king by presenting him with a lakh of 
gold coins He restrained the king in his madness from destroy- 
ing the image of the Buddha at Parihasapura, probably the home 
of Kalhana's family, and retired to Benares on his patron’s death. 
Like his father, Kalhana was a devotee of Qiva, but though he 
knew and respected the Qaiva^astra, the recondite system of 
^aiva philosophy for which Kashmir was famous, he seems to 
have had a poor opinion of the devotees of the Tantric rites of 
^aivism. But he is markedly respectful in his attitude to 

^ M A. Steiiit Kalhana's Chramidt ^ Kaimir (1900), and ed (iSpj) 
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Buddhism, and approves the practice of non-destruction of life 
(akthsi) enjoined and enforced by some kings. Buddhism, it is 
clear from his account, had long since accommodated itself to 
Hinduism , Ksemendra had celebrated the Buddha as an Avatar 
of Visnu, and married monks were known long before Kalha^a’s 
day. 

Debarred from politics, Kalhana must have conceived the 
idea of rewriting the chronicles of Kashmir, perhaps at the insti- 
gation of Alakadatta, the patron of whom we hear only from the 
frikanthacartta ' of Mahkha, who mentions him under his more 
elegant appellation of Kalyana, of which his name is a vernacular 
equivalent. It is clear that he studied deeply the great poems of 
the past, such as the Raghuvanga and Meghaduia of Kalidasa, 
and naturally the Har^acartta of Bana, as a model of romance 
based on a historical kernel, Bilhana he knew well and used his 
work, and Mankha expressly tells us that Kalhana’s style had 
become so polished that it could reflect as in a mirror the whole 
perfection of Bilhana's muse. But he studied also deeply the 
epics, as his constant references to the heroes of tht MakabhSrata 
and his familiarity with the Rimayana prove. He was naturally 
interested in literary history, and studied the science of astrology, 
as his references to Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhiti attest. 

Contemporary history was stormy and bloody. Harsa’s death 
left his foes Uccala and Sussala to divide the kingdom ; Sussala 
received the territory of Lohara. Uccala had to keep in power 
by playing off one of the turbulent Damaras, a feudal body of 
landholders, against another, Gargacandra of Lahara proving 
his chief support. In 1 1 1 1 he was assassinated by a plot of his 
officials, one of whom, Radda, occupied the throne foi a day. 
Gargacandra then ruled through a m fatniant for four months, 
but Sussala patched up friendship with him and became king. 
His reign was one mass of trouble , the Damaras, when Garga- 
candra was removed by murder, rose under Bhiksacara, a grand- 
son of Harsa who ruled from 1120 to iizi, but Sussala regained 
power, and civil war raged until he was murdered in 1128 as the 
result of a plot he had contrived to assassinate his rival. His son 
Jayasinha succeeded and kept the throne, not by his father’s 
reckless valour, but by cultivating the feudal grandees and by 

* MV, 78-Bo 
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Machiavellian diplomacy. Rhiksacara was murdered two years 
later, but a new pretender appeared, and, although there was 
peace for a time after 1135, a new trouble arose in ii43i when 
prince Bhoja supported by the Daid tribes rose in revolt. 
Diplomacy at last quelled this outbreak, and in 1 149 Kalhana 
began and in the next year hntshed his great poem. He had 
clearly stood apart from the struggle, though he wrote under 
Jayasinha, his remarks regarding him are utterly opposed to the 
wholesale panegyric of the normal court poet , he condemns 
severely the deeds of Sussala, and ts equally severe to Lothana 
and Mallarjuna, the earlier pietenders of Jayasinha’s reign His 
account of Bhiksacaia is more favourable, and that this was not 
induced by personal motives is established by the fact that his 
lecord shows clearly that he and his family gained nothing by the 
brief period of that prince’s power. Bhoja he evidently both 
knew and liked, and much of his information regarding the 
tedious negotiations and manoeuvres which preceded his recon- 
ciliation with the king in 1 145 must have been derived from him 
personally, when with the other pretenders he was living in 
amity at Jayasmha's court. 

Kalhana’s detachment enabled him to envisage dispassionately 
the demerits of his own countrymen, and his testimony is 
abundantly confirmed by history. Fair and false and fickle is a 
perfect description of the Kashmirian as seen by Kalhana The 
disorderly and cowardly soldiery receives his wholehearted con- 
tempt , they are prepared to fly at a rumour, and, if a few 
resolute men murder the king, a sauve gut pent of guards, attend- 
ants, and courtiers follows at once Fidelity is unknown to the 
vast majority of the court, and Kalhana notes it with special 
care, even when its object is a rebel. Contrasted with this is 
the courage and loyalty of the Rajaputras and other foreign 
mercenaries on whom the kings had largely to rely for serious 
fighting The city populace is presented as idle, pleasure-loving, 
and utterly callous, acclaiming a king to-day and welcoming 
another to-morrow, and their passions raise disdain in the aristo- 
cratic Brahmin's mind Against the ipamaras he is extremely 
bitter ; his family had doubtless suffered greatly at the hands of 
these cruel and brutal men, who oppressed the peasants and 
plundered when they could the estates of the officials and the 
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Brahmins of the capital ; their boodahness and crudeness, traces 
of their humble origin, are also a source of offence. But he has 
no illusions regarding the official classes ; their greed, peculations, 
oppressions, and disloyalty are frankly exposed The priests are 
not spared ; Kashmir was cursed then by activities of the Puro- 
hitas, who, in possession of costly endowments, sought by their 
solemn fasts {prayopavtfd), intended to proceed to death if their 
demands were not granted, to influence the progress of events. 
Kalhana ridicules their ignorance of affairs and their arrogance in 
intervention in matters beyond their skill. He is not, however, 
all compact of dislikes ; he mentions appreciatively the minister 
Rilhana and AlamkSra, whom we know from Mailkha as a patron 
of poets ; Mahkha himself is only mentioned as a minister, not 
as a poet , for Udaya, commander of the frontier defences, he 
seems to have had a warm r^ard, and personal relations are 
obvious both with Bhoja and with Rajavadana, another of the 
pretenders who attacked Jayasinha All that we have points, 
therefore, to a mind very busily in contact with leality, observing 
intently the process of current events in lieu of becoming a mere 
book'woim, and endeavouring to find satisfaction for a keen 
intellect in recording the events around him and those of earlier 
days in lieu of the participation in affairs traditional in his family 
and congenial to his tastes. 

5 The Rajatarahginl and its Sources 

Kalhana tells us himself that he was not the fiist to seek to 
write a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir from the earliest dd)’s , 
It appears that extensive works of ancient date contained the 
royal chronicles, but these had appaiently disappeared in his 
time through the energy of one Suvrata in composing a poem 
embodying them, evidently written in the Kavya style, and, theie- 
fore, difficult to follow. He consulted also, he says, eleven works 
of former scholars as well as the still extant Nilamatapurana. 
The polymath K^mendra had written a Nrp&vah which Kalhana 
censures for want of care, but which probably was a careful sum- 
mary of his sources and, therefore, is a real loss From Padma- 
raihira Kalhat^i took eight kings beginning with Lava who come 
first after the gap of thirty-five lost kings in Book I , Fadma- 
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mihira’s source was a certain Pa9upata HelarSja whose work 
must have been extensive but which Kalhana did not know. 
From Chavillakara, whose text he cites, he derived some really 
historical information in the shape of A9oka’s name and his 
devotion to Buddhism If the other authorities he used carried 
their woi k from the beginnings to their own times, or were mere 
chronicles of recent events, we do not know Kalhana probably 
used some writers of this kind, as he emphatically disclaims this 
sort of work as worthy of him, and insists on covering the whole 
history of Kashmir so far as his sources allow. 

But Kalhana used much more original sources to check his 
literary authorities He tells us that he inspected inscriptions of 
various kinds, those envisaged recording the construction of 
temples, memorials, or palaces, records of land grants oi privi- 
leges (usually on copper plates), Pra9astis, eulogies engraved on 
temples and other buildings, and manuscripts of literary works, 
which often record names of rulers and dates. The claim is borne 
out by the precise details of facts as to the foundation of sacred 
edifices, land grants, &c., which abound in his text, and by his 
precise assertions as to literary history, which are of great value 
He studied also coins and inspected buildings, while he was 
clearly a master of the topography of the valley Further, he 
used freely local traditions of all kinds, and family records, while 
fi om his own knowledge and from that of his father and many 
others he culled the minute details which mark his tieatment of 
the events of the fifty years preceding the date of his work 

Kalhana frankly admits that the first fifty-two kings, evidently 
a traditional number, whom he recognizes were not recorded by 
his prcdecessois as chroniclers , the first four he look from the 
Nilamata, the next eight from Helaiaja frankly come after a gap 
of thirty-five kings, then follow five from Chavillakara. The first 
king Gonnnda is of special importance because he is made to 
have come to the throne in the same year 653 of the Kali era in 
which Yudhisthira was crowned, and on this absolutely ground- 
less synchronism is built up the whole fabric of Kalhana’s 
chronology Gonanda is made to attack Krsna in Mathura and 
to be slain by Balabhadra, Krsna’s brother His son Damodara I 
sought to avenge him, but perished, Krsna placing his wife, then 
pregnant, on the throne, so that Gonanda II, his son, was a babe 
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who could take no part in the great war. It must be noted that 
in Book III we find Gonanda III virtually treated as the real head 
of the dynasty, nor can we deny that these fabulous kings were 
merely invented by a pious fraud to give Kashmir a place in the 
heroic legends of India Of the other kings recorded in Book I 
Afoka IS given a son Jalauka, elsewhere unknown, and a remi- 
niscence of the Kusanas is seen in the names Huska, Juska, and 
Kaniska, recognized as Buddhists, though their ordci is exactly 
the revel se of the historical. They were followed by a Brahma- 
nical Abhimanyu, who is stated to have favoured the study of 
the Mahdbkofya, but whose historical character is unverihable. 
Lnder him a pious Brahmin with the aid of Nilanaga purifies 
Kashmir from Buddhist contagion and saves the laiTd from snow, 
the tale being a mere richauffd of the legend of the NVamata 
which makes Pi^acas the sinners. The line of Gonanda kings 
after Gonanda III has little appearance of authenticity, and in 
Book II we find a new line of kings, unconnected with the old, 
and apparently with no claims to histoi icily Book III gives 
the history of the restored Gonanda dynasty under Meghavahana 
In the new list Matrgupta’s short reign figures, and possibly in 
him and his patron Vikramaditya Harsa wc have a reference to 
^Iladitya ‘ of Malava, giving us a date m the sixth century As 
a member of the Gonanda line figures Toiamana, who can haidly 
be other than the Huna king of that name, and it is not enough 
to discount the fact that his father Mihirakula is given at a date 
700 years earlier, for Kalhaiia recognizes a reign of 300 years for 
Ranaditya, who was the third last king of the dynasty and whose 
date would fall in quite historical times. A romantic tale ends 
the dynasty , the last king, Baladitya, in order to avoid the 
fulfilment of a prophecy that his son-in-law would succeed him, 
married his daughter to a minor official Durlabhavardhana, but 
the son-in-law became a favourite of the king, and, having the 
wisdom if not the honour to paidon the minister Khankha for an 
intrigue with his wife, was on the king’s death elevated to the 
throne as first of the Karkota dynasty, the name being explained 
as due to the fact that he was really the son of a Naga Karkota. 
With this dynasty in Book IV we approach historical reality in 
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the seventh century a.d , as Durlabhavardhana may have been 
the king who ruled contemporaneously with the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang The first date in the Laukika era of Kashmir 
(3076-5 B.C.) IS given in the case of Cippata Jayapl^a or Bfhas- 
pati, whom he assigns to A.D 801-13, but this can definitely be 
proved wrong from the fact that the poet Ratnakara, author of 
the Haravtjaya^ distinctly tells us that he wrote under the 
patronage of that prince, while Kalharia assures us that he was 
prominent under Avantivarman, who certainly began to reign in 
855. There is clearly an error of at least twenty-five or even 
fifty years The dynasty ended in usuipation by Avantivarman, 
son of Sukhavarman and grandson of Utpala, an able man of 
humble origin who had become virtual ruler of the realm. 
With Avantivarman we aie in the full light of history; Book V 
carries the dynasty down to 939, and Book VI completes it to the 
death of queen Didda in 1003 and the peaceful accession of her 
nephew, the first prince of the Lohara dynasty. Book VII ends 
with the tragedy of the death of Haisa, and Book VIII deals at 
great length (3449 stanzas) with the events of the half-century 
from the accession of Uccala One curious omission of impor> 
tance can be proved , Kalhana records in an interesting manner 
the aid sent vainly under Tunga to the Qahi king Trilocanapala 
in his effort to stay the Mahomedan invasion under Mahmud 
Ghazni, the Hammira of the Indian texts, but he does not 
mention the actual onslaught about 1015 of the Mahomedan 
forces directed against Kashmir, which was stayed by the resolute 
resistance of the castle of Lohara, and as a result of the narrow 
outlook of the people of Kashmir in their inaccessible valley he 
appreciates hardly at all the significance of the new storm burst- 
ing over India 


6 Kalhana as a Historian 

T o understand Kalhana’s outlook on history we must not, of 
course, think of Thucydides or Polybios , we must, as has been 
well said, lemember that, with these great works before them, 
Roman opinion was still content to see in history the opportunity 
for displaying command of rhetoric and of inculcating moral 
maxims Kalhana’s aim is to produce a work which shall con- 
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form to the demands not of rhetoricians— of whom India had 
none — but of writers on poetics, and at the same time to impress 
on his readers moral maxims. The first of his aims he frankly 
admits at the outset . ‘ Worthy of praise is the strange power of 
true poets which surpasses in value even the drink of immortality, 
since by it not only their own bodies of glory, but also those of 
others, are sustained. It is the creative genius of the poet alone 
which by its power of the production of beauty can place past 
times before the eye of men.* He admits ’ the difficulty which 
he has to face , the amplitude of his task forbids the development 
of attractive variety (vatatrj/a), which means that, having so much 
to narrate, he could not follow Bharavi and Magha in filling up 
his poem with descriptions of the poet's stock-in-trade There 
are indeed digressions but modest in kind, and it is only in them 
that we find the constant occurrence of the ornaments which mark 
the true poetic style Nothing, however, shows his self-imposed 
moderation better than comparison with Bana’s Harsacartta or 
Bilhaiia's poem 

The influence of the epic combines with that of poetics to pro- 
duce the second mark of Kalhana’s chronicle, its didactic tendency. 
Poetics requires that each poem should have a dominant sentiment, 
and that of the Rajaiarahgim is resignation , * it is dtfinitely so 
asserted, and based on the impression produced on the mind by 
the sudden appeal ance of human beings who last for a moment 
alone It is reinforced by ;nsistence on the tales of kings who by 
renunciation or otherwise come to a pathetic end, and Books I-III 
and VII are deliberately brought to a close with the occurrence of 
such episodes. Stress is ever laid on the impel manence of power 
and riches, the transient character of all earthly fame and glory, 
and the retribution which reaches doers of evil in this or a future 
life , the deeds of kings and ministers are reviewed and censured 
or commended by the rules of the Dharma(astra or Nltifastra, 
but always with a distinct moral bias. In this we certainly sec 
the influence of the Mahdbharata in its vast didactic portions and 
its general tendency to inculcate morality, but we cannot say 
whether it was original in Kalhana or had already been noted in 
the works of one or more of his predecessors. 

Kalhai>a, therefore, makes no claim to be a scientific investigator, 
> i. 6 • I J3. 
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and in complete harmony with this tells us nothing of the diver- 
gences in hts authorities. It is, in fact, clear that down to the 
middle of the ninth century with the advent of the Utpala 
dynasty he had no trustworthy materials to go upon. But, in 
lieu of sifting what he had and confessing his ignorance, he chose 
instead to patch up a continuous narrative. The results have 
already been seen , his chronology for the older period is hope- 
lessly absurd and Kalhana is quite unable to recognize the ab- 
surdity Moreover, he is exactly on the same level as his average 
fellow-countryman in his attitude to heroic legend and to fact , 
he accepts without hesitation the ancient legends of the epic as 
just as real as things of his day , some sceptics went so far as to 
doubt the magic feats of Meghavahana and other kings, but Kal- 
hana will have none of them ; * indeed he takes occasion, when 
recounting the acts done by Harsa in his madness, to observe 
that future generations may on that account doubt their truth as 
they do the tales of Meghavahana, apparently wholly unconscious 
of the vast dififcrcnce in the character of the two kinds of stones. 
Inevitably, too, Kalhana 's outlook was dimmed by the narrow 
limits of his home and its isolation , hence we do not find in him 
any re.il nppicciation of the relations of Kashmir to the outer 
world ; the invasions of the Kusanas and Hunas aie confused and 
misundcistood A fuithcr Kashmirian tiait leveals itself through- 
out his work , the land was known to Marco Polo * as famous for 
sorcery and ‘devilries of enchantment and Kalhana quite cheer- 
fully accepts witchcraft as a legitimate cause of deaths, ** we may 
remember the Koman* and medieval acceptance of poison as 
a natural cause of the dooms of piinccs. The deploiablc chrono- 
logy was doubtless not invented by Kalhana, but he took it over 
and never realized its flagiant absurdities and its ludicrously long 
reigns, though contemporary expciicnce would have shown how 
absurd they were 

\\ e must, however, realize that Kalhana was completely under 
the dominion of Indian views of life, which rendered doubt on 

* Ml 113; fr 
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such topics idle The cunent theory of the ages of the world 
told him that he was living in the Kali age, when things weie far 
declined from their ancient glory, it was, then, idle to mete the 
past by the present Again, to seek for rational explanations of 
human action by mciely stressing the motives of the present day 
would be idle, for man’s deeds are the outcome of ancient acts, 
looming up from a forgotten past which may at any time bring 
forth deeds incalculable and utterly at variance with the character 
of their performer. Yet fate ranks also as a cause of action, nor 
does Kalhana take care to show that it can be reconciled with 
the doctrine of Karman. It is fate* which drives Harsa at the 
close of his life to disregard vMsdom and policy, though it is clear 
fiom the poet’s own account that the unhappy piince was a mad- 
man. Fate again is blamed foi the ingiatitude shown by reci- 
pients of the royal favour. Hut if all these explanations fail to 
satisfy Indian credulity avails, for it admits possession by demons, 
and Kalhana actually himself ascribes ^ to this cause an obvious 
political murder He accepts also the power of the man who 
starves himself to death to bring about terrible effects, though he 
hated the Brahmanical employment of this device to influence 
royal policy. The desecration of shrines natuially evokes the 
wrath of the gods, and Harsa and Sussala pay for their evl acts 
by death. The angei of Nagas, spnits of Kashmii’s springs, is 
specially frequent and deadly, while omens and portents aie 
accepted as of unquestionable validity Wc need not wonder, 
therefoie, when we find Kalhana solemnly recording and believ- 
ing in the resurrection by witches of Sandhimati, impaled by his 
jealous king, and his attainment of the royal power. 

We are in a more normal world when we find Kalhana con- 
cerned to piovc to us that evil deeds meet retribution, by an 
enumeration * of the cases in which the avarice of kings resulted 
in the alienation of their subjects, though as a true Brahmin he 
admits that the use made of evil gams may sanctify the means, as 
when they are bestowed on Brahmins But beyond this Kalhana 
does not advance to any philosophy of history , he only exercises 
a critiasm of individual actions on the basis of established rules 
of the ^astras. Thus Kamalavardhana’s folly in seeking to 
attain by diplomacy what could only be won by the sword is 

* Til I 455 ff ’ sill a>4i, ’ v 183 ff., aoSf 
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shrewdly commented on,’ and Jayasfnha’s fiasco in the Kisan- 
ganga valley is explained * as due to the folly of attack without 
adequate information, and undue deliberation in the face of the 
foe. His own contribution to an art of governing Kashmir is 
placed in the mouth of Lalitaditya* and is very much in the 
spirit of the Kautiliya Arthafostra, but with the great advantage 
of reference to particular conditions, as is indicated hy the 
distinctly Kashmirian flavour of the advice given. The border 
tribes are never to be left in peace, even if they give no offence, 
lest they acquire wealth and plunder the country The peasants 
are not to be allowed to keep more than one year’s consumption 
of grain or more oxen than essential for working their land. The 
maxim is clearly aimed at the DSmaras, whose exactions from 
the peasants were the source of the turbulence which plagued the 
country and won them from the poet the sobriquet of robbers 
(dasyus). Bolder forts are to be guarded securely, and high 
offices are to be shared among the great families, so as to prevent 
ill feeling and conspiracies , above all, no faith is to be put in the 
loyalty of the changeable and untrustworthy people. 

We need not doubt that Kalhana endeavoured to attain his 
own ideal — ‘ that noble-minded poet alone merits praise whose 
woid, like the sentence of a judge, keeps free from love or hatred 
in recording the past’ His treatment of Harsa supports this 
impiession, for his father had been a trusted minister and evidently 
fell with his patron, but Kalhana does not ignore the appalling 
cruelties of this Indian Nero, however much he pities his end. 
His description of incidents in recent history appears to achieve 
a high standard of accuracy, and is filled with those small touches 
which imply personal knowledge or acceptance of the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, as when he recounts the details of the self- 
immolation of Suryamati or of Sussala’s murder.* The popular 
sayings and anecdotes which he records bear the stamp of being 
taken from life. Excellent also is his delineation of character, 
and the change from the manner of the earlier to that of the 
later books is significant. The former give but the typical 
poetical description of heroes such as Tunjlna and Pravarasena, 
the latter present vivid personalities such as Tunga, Ananta, 

* V 456 ff * viu, 3531 If • XV 344fr. 
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Ham and Sussala ; there is nothing like this in Ba^a, Padma- 
gupta, or Bilhana. In the minor figures his humour, sometimes 
Rabelaisian, has full play, as in his picture of his contemporary 
Kularaja, whose abilities had raised him from the rank of a bravo 
to that of city prefect His accuracy in genealogical information 
is conspicuous, and his topography most favourably distinguishes 
him from such a historian as Livy, who apparently never looked 
at one of the battlefields he described. 

7 . Kalhatuis Style 

We need not regret that Kalhana was not permitted by his 
subject to indulge in the Kavya style of description ; we have 
sufficient examples of it in such pictures as that of Yudhisthira’s 
departure into exile and Sussala’s entry into the capital to realize 
that we have lost nothing of value in being spared more of these 
stereotyped and colourless imitations.' Much, indeed, of the rest 
of the poem is mere versified prose, comparable, but for the 
beauty of the language itself, to medieval chronicles, but the 
true poetic power of the author is revealed in many episodes. 
The account of Bhoja’s terrible journey over the snow-clad 
mountains in a.d 1 144 to the Dards ,* the funeral of Ananta and 
Suryamatl’s Sati, the dialogue between the Brahmins whom he 
has injured and Jayapida who is to perish by their curse, above 
all, the tragic tale of Harsa’s isolation and misery, redeemed from 
sordidness by the courage of his last defence and the magna- 
nimity which spared the life of one of his murderers, are all con- 
clusive instances of Kalhana’s power of simple, yet deeply affecting 
narrative. The use of dialogues or set speeches lends not merely 
variety but dramatic power ; thus Uccala is made to expound 
his claim to the throne and Harsa to defend his political conduct.’ 
Or the situation is brought vividly before us, as in the dialogue of 
Ananta and SuryamatT before her suicide , or the feelings of the 
bystanders, as in the comments of the soldiers and the Pamaras 
on Bhiksacara’s fall.’ On the other hand must be set an un- 
questionable obscurity, arising in part from the metaphorical 

> Cfc 1. 368 ff. , T. 341 ff , Till 947 ff , 174411. He imiUtes Bina rithet freely. 
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expressions which take the place of plain statements of fact, in 
part frona the poet’s indifference to the ignorance of posterity of 
the exact conditions of Kashmir in his own day. This leads him 
to assume our knowledge of situations which, therefore, are 
referred to in terms conveying now no clear impiession, and to 
the use of words in technical senses without any explanation, as 
army, command in chief, frontier watch station, 

command of the frontiers , podagra, high revenue office ; and 
parfod, corporation of Purohitas. Another source of trouble is 
the use of varying forms of the same name, as Losthaka, Lothaka, 
and Lothana, and the mention of individuals either by the title of 
their office, or by the title of an office no longer held 
Kalhana is fond of diversifying the flow of the narrative by 
ingenious similes, by antitheses, by occasional plays on words, 
and by the expedient of varying the simplicity of the Qloka 
metre by interposing more ornate stanzas of moral or didactic 
content, in which the language is moie intricate, but often grace- 
ful and elegant, while the ideas, if not original, are not rarely 
just and weighty The value of poetiy strikes him forcibly and 
happily in : 

bhujataruvanacchiyam yesam msnya ntahaujasam 
jaladhtrafana medtny asid asav akutobhaya 
smrttm apt na te yantt ksmapa vitia yadanugrahatn 

prakrtimahate kttrmas tasmat namak kavtkarmane. 

' Homage we pay to the innate wonder of the poet’s art, without 
whose favour aie forgotten even those mighty kings in the 
shadow of whose strong arms the earth, girdled by the ocean, lay 
secure as under the forest trees.’ Or in different form 

ye 'py asann tb/takumbkofayttapadd ye ’pt grtyath lebktre 
yesam apy avasan purd yuvatayo gekesv ahagcandrtkdh 
tdhl loko 'yam avattt lokaitlakdn svapne 'py ajatdn tva 

bhrdtah satkavtkriya ktm stutigatair andham jagat tvdm 
vtnd. 

‘Without thee, o brother, the craft of true poets, the world 
would not even dream of those ornaments of the world who 
rested their feet on the foreheads of elephants, who attained 
riches, and in whose halls dwelt maidens, moons of the day. 
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without thee, I say, this world is blind ; not hundreds of eulogies 
could extol thee becomingly.* The evil deeds of Tarapida ended 
in his attacking Brahmins and death : 

yo yam janapakaranaya srjaty upayam tenaiva tasya niyamena 
bhaved vuidfah 

dkuntam prasauh nayanandhyakaram yam agnir • bhutvambudah 
sa (amayet sahlais tarn eva. 

' The man who devises a plot shall assuredly perish thereby ; the 
smoke that the Are sends up to blind the eyes, turning into 
a cloud, quenches with its water the fire itself.’ The goddess 
Bhramaravasini, whose shrine was guarded by bees, who reduced 
to bones the mortal who sought it, appears in lovely form ■ 
bhdsvadbtmbadhara krfitakegi sttakardnana 
kartmadhyd (tvakard sarvadevamayiva sd. 

‘ Her lip was red as the Bimba, black her hair, moonlike her face, 
lionlike her waist, gracious her aspect so seemed she to unite all 
the gods in one.’ Here the epithets suggest the gods Surya, 
Krsija, Soma, Han, and Qiva. A biting attack on women’s con- 
duct as opposed to their beauty runs 

avakdgah suvrttdndm hrdaye 'ntar na yosttdm 
ttiva vtdadhe dkdtd suvrttau tadbahih kucau. 

‘ Since in women’s hearts there is no room for good conduct, the 
creator in his mercy hath guarded them with their rounded 
breasts.’ The wise king recognized the transitory character of 
prosperity • 

gobhujdm vallabhd laksmir mdtahgotsahgaldlitd 
seyam sprhdm samutpddya dusayaty unnatdtmanah, 

‘ Fortune, the beloved of kings, who dallies on the back of her 
elephant (in the arms of one of low degree) creates eager desires 
and brings to ruin the man of high mind.’ The flatterers of 
kings are effectively denounced * 

barfte tat kathayantt dundubhtravai rdftre yad udghosttam 
tan namrdhgatayd vadantt karunam yasmdt trapdvdn 
bhavet 

gldghante yad udiryate ’rtndpy ugram na marmdntakrd 

ye ke cm nanu gdthyamaugdhyamdhayas te bhubhftdm 
ranjakdh. 
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‘ They whisper in his ear what is proclaimed in the town with 
beat of drum ; with body bent, dolorously they tell what makes 
him ashamed , boastfully they say cruel things, cutting to the 
quick, such as no foe would say ; whoever are embodiments of 
falsity and foolishness, they are the flatterers of princes.' 

8 . Minor Historical K&vya 

India has nothing comparable to set beside the work of 
Kalhana, and a brief mention is all that the remaining epics 
deserve. Another Kashmirian, Jalhana, mentioned by Mahkha as 
a member of the SabhS of Alamkara, wrote an account of the 
life of the king of Rajapurl, Somapalavilua, who was conquered 
by Sussala, in his SomapalavtlSsa.^ The virtuous but extremely 
dreary Jain monk Hemacandra (1088-1173) wrote while the 
Caulukya king of Afihilva^, Kumarapala, was still alive and at 
the height of his fame, about 1163 his Kumarapalacartta^ or 
Dvya(rayakavya in his honour. The poem owes its second name 
to the fact that it consists of two parts, one of twenty cantos in 
Sanskrit and one of eight in Prakrit, and it has, besides its 
historical, a definitely grammatical purpose, being intended to 
afford illustrations of the rules of Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar 
taught in his own grammar. The poem, of couise, includes 
some account of the predecessors of his hero, and it has a distinct 
value for the history of the Caulukyas. But Hemacandra was an 
earnest Jain , he saw things distorted by his devotion to his 
religion, of which he was a zealous propagandist His success 
in this regard is proved by the fact that the cantos (xvi-xx) of 
the poem celebrating Kumarapala’s rule seem to be true to fact, 
in substance at any rate, in representing the king as a loyal 
follower of the principles of Jainism who forbade the slaughter 
of animals under the severest penalty, erected freely Jain temples, 
and pursued a definitely pro-Jain policy 
Fate unfortunately has left only one fragmentary and defective 
manuscript of a poem of some historical interest, the Prthvira- 
javtjaya? an account of the victories of the Cahamana king ot 

* C/. R^imrtmginiy viJi 6a i £ 

* Ed, BSb 6o, 69, 76, 1900-31 , B&bler, pp 18 f , 43. 

* Har BUu Sarda, JRAS. 1913, pp. >39 ff. , ed. Bl. 1914-^33. 
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Ajmir and Delhi, Frthviraja, who won a great victory over Sultan 
Shihab-ud-dln Ghorl in 1191, though he was shortly afterwards 
ruined and slain. The poem seems to have been written in the 
lifetime of the king probably just after that victory, though as it 
is unfinished this is a mere conjecture. The name of the author 
is unknown, but he may have been a Kashmirian, as is suggested 
by his imitation of Bilhaija’s style; his form of exordium, in 
which he mentions Bhasa ; and the fact that he is mentioned by 
Jayarath in the Alamkaravintarfim (c. 1200), and is commented 
on by Jonaraja (c. 1448) of Kashmir. 

A minister of the princes of Gujarat, the Vaghelas, Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, is responsible for the writing of two 
panegjrics. The first is the Kirtikaumudt * of Some9varadatta 
(1179-1262), author of various inscriptions in which verses from 
his poem occur , the eulogy of Vastupala, who was clearly a 
generous man, and very probably an excellent minister of a type 
well known in Indian history, is of moderate poetic worth, but it 
throws a good deal of light on various aspects of Indian social 
and political life. The Suratkotsava* in fifteen cantos by the same 
author is on the face of it mythical, but it is possible that it is 
a political allegory, as it ends with an account of the poet’s own 
history, a phenomenon which is noteworthy in the Harfocanta 
of Baija and in Bilhana, and it alludes again to Vastupala. A 
direct panegyric is the Sukriasamkfrtana ’ of Arisinha, also of 
the thirteenth century, in eleven cantos, which is useful historically 
as affording a check on Some^varadeva. It is not until a century 
later that we have in the Jagaducartta * of Sarvananda a pane- 
gyric of a pious Jain layman who aided his townsfolk by building 
new walls and affording them great support in the terrible famine 
of 1256-8 in Gujarat. It is interesting to find in this poem of 
seven cantos the usual miracles and legends told in respect of 
a simple merchant, but as poetry the work is worthless, and in 
language and metre alike it is no better than the contemporary 
Jain verse legends. 

Of some importance as giving details of historical events else- 

* Ed. A. V. Ktthnte, BSS 35, 1883. 

> Ed. KM. 73, 1901 

' G BQhler, Da$ Sukrtasamklrtana Jes Ansimha (1889). 

* G. Bdhler, Iitdum Sttuius, i (1893). 
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where more vaguely recorded is the RSmapakuarita ^ of Sandhya- 
kara Nandin, who described the feats of the powerful king 
Ramapala of Bengal, who recovered his ancestral throne from an 
usurper, Bhlma, and conquered Mithila, reigning c. 1084-1130 
The Rajtndrakamapitra ^ of Qambhu is a pan^yric of Harsadeva 
of Kashmir at whose court he wiote the AnyokHmuktalatagataka 
The poem is of no great merit 

Finally there may be noted the work of the Kashmir writers 
who continued the RdjataranginiP Jonaraja, who died in 1459, 
earned it on under the same style to the reign of Sultan Zainu-l* 
‘abidin ; his pupil ^rlvara covered m the yaina-Rajatarahgtifl in 
four books the period 1459-86, while Prajya Bhatta and his pupil 
Quka in the Rdjavahpatdka carried on the tale to some years after 
the annexation of Kashmir by Akbar. The work of these 
writers is devoid of originality or merit; Qlrivara shamelessly 
borrows from Kalha^a, and, despite the length of the period with 
which they deal, the total of their work is not more than half that 
of the Rajatarahgini ; they waste space in episodic descriptions, 
and they are far less accurate in matters of topography than 
Kalhana 

I Ed Haiapnsada Sistrl, A S.B Mtmnrs, III i (1910) Cf El ix 321; 
EHI p 416 , above, p. 137 

' Ed. KM. I. 22 E. 

’ Ed Calcutta, 1833 , Buhler, Refori, p 6i , Stem, Ryatarangini, n. 373 
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BHARTIIHARI, AMARU, BILHANA, AND JAYADEVA 
I. Bhartrhari 

A HISTORY of Sanskrit lyric* and gnomic verse is impos- 
sible in the absence of any chronology, and, apart fiom 
minor poems which will be discussed later, our first great 
monument after Kalidasa of these kinds of verse, in which Indian 
poets admittedly excel, is to be found in the Qatakas of 
Bhartrhari. As we have them, they are handed down as three 
collections each theoretically of a hundred stanzas, in varied 
metres, of pictures of love, Qrhgaragataka^ of indifference to 
things of sense, Vatrdgya, and of wise conduct. Nth. It is 
obvious that a form like this allows of interpolation and addition, 
and the task of arriving at a definitive text which we can 
reasonably assert to be original is probably beyond our means of 
accomplishment What we can say is that for a considerable 
number of stanzas in each of the Qatakas the concurrence of 
manuscript evidence renders reference to the original extremely 
probable. A perplexing fact is that the collections contain 
stanzas from well-known works such as the Tantrakhdytka, the 
^akuntala of Kalidasa, the Mudraraksasa of Vi9akhadatta, and 
stanzas which in the anthologies are ascribed to authors other 
than Bhartrhari If the antholi^ies were trustworthy, it would 
be possible to deduce important results from these facts, but, as 
they are full of errors and frequently contradict themselves, it is 
hopeless to draw any chronological conclusions or to derive 
from these references or the stanzas from other works actually 
included any support for the theory that the collections are 
really an early anthology * 

Indian tradition, none of it early, unquestionably sets down 


1 Ct P. E Favohni, Poett tfamcre nelF Indta (Florence, 1900). 

* C£ Peterson, SuihSsUdvalt, pp 74 f. , An&echt, Leipzig Catal,, No. 417 , Heitel, 
WZKM XVI SOS ff , Pathak, JBRAS xvul, 348. 
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the Qatakas as the work of one man, and does not consider them 
anthologies. Of this man unfortunately no clear memory 
remained, but, as this applies equally even to KalidSsa, the only 
conclusion which can be drawn is that like that writer he 
belonged to a fairly early date, before authors became sufficiently 
self-conscious to ensure the handing down of their memory by 
embodying references to themselves in their poems. But we do 
learn from the Buddhist pilgrim I-tsing that about forty years 
before he wrote, therefore about 651, there died in India a gram- 
marian, Bhartrhari, certainly the author of the Vakyapadiya, the 
last independent contribution to Indian grammatical science. Of 
him I-tsing* tells the tale that he ever wavered between the 
monastic and the lay life, moving seven times between the 
cloister and the world in the manner permitted to Buddhists. 
On one occasion, when entering the monastery, he bade a student 
have a chariot ready for him without, that he might depart in it 
if worldly longings overcame his hard-won resolution. I-tsing 
also cites a verse in which Bhartrhari reproaches himself for his 
inability to decide between the attractions of the two lives. It is 
natural, therefore, to accept the suggestion of Max Muller * that 
we have here a reference to the author of the QIatakas, though it 
is certain that I-tsing does not actually refer to them, for the 
vague terms in which he alludes to his writing on the principles 
of human life cannot well be treated as a real allusion to the 
^takas. It is also clear that Bhartrhari in the patakas is not 
a Buddhist, though he, like Buddhists, arrives at counsels of 
freedom from desire and resignation, but a ^aiva of the Vedanta 
type, to whom Qivu appears as the most perfect presentation of 
the final reality, the Brahman. We may, of course, suppose that 
Bhartrhari was once a courtier — as his reflections on the miseries 
of serving the great attest — and a Qaiva, and that in old age he 
became a Buddhist, and that I-tsing either did not learn of his 
Qatakas or deliberately ignored them. Or he may even have 
composed the patakas after his investigation of Buddhism had 
decided him upon abandoning that faith ; such a fact I-tsing 
would not record with any pleasure, even if he knew of it. Or, if 

* Ruerds 0f the Buddhist Xtliguu, pp. 178(1 , cf. Erm Lk Terza, OC xil, i. 
aoi f 

• /udia (1883), pp. 347(1 
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he were a mere compiler, the difficulty would disappear. It must, 
however, be said that it is not probable that we are to explain 
the notices as a confusion on the part of I-tsing of two Bhartrharis, 
one older, the poet, and the grammarian, for it has been shown 
by very substantial evidence* that Bhartrhari the grammarian 
was actually a Buddhist, a fact which explains in large measure 
the neglect accorded to his work On the whole it seems most 
probable that Max Muller’s conjecture may stand 

The question of compilation is more difficult still, and it seems 
unnecessary to exclude the probability that in his collections 
Bhartrhari may have included work not his own, as well as 
verses composed by himself. Indeed, it would be difficult to find 
any convincing ground for suggesting that this is not the case 
with the NUt and Vatragya Qatakas * The case of the Qrhgara- 
gataka ^ is different, for unquestionably there is a definite structure 
which may be, of course, the woik of a skilled compiler, but 
which more naturally suggests the product of a creative mind. 
The pataka opens with pictures of the beauty of women and the 
passion of love as it varies with the changing seasons of the year, 
and the joys of its fruition. We pass thence to stanzas in which 
the joys of dalliance are contrasted with the abiding peace 
brought to man by penance and wisdom, and finally the poet 
reaches the conviction that beauty is a delusion and a snare, that 
woman is sweet but poisonous as a snake on man’s way in life, 
that love leads only to worldly attachment, and that the true 
end of man lies in renunciation and in God, ^iva or Brahman 
We may, therefore, adopt with moderate certainty the view that 
in this pataka we have much more individual work than in the 
other two, though we need not suppose that Bhartrhari held any 
views — quite foreign to Indian poets — which would have pre- 
vented him from including in his poem a predecessor’s work, and 
still less, of course, a slightly improved edition of such work. 
Some weight must certainly be allowed to the fact that the 
Indian tiadition is consistent, and that it cannot be explained as 
in the case of the Cdnakya Nlttgdstra by the fame of a name, for 
Bhartfhari stands isolated 

1 Pathak, JBRAS xvin 341 ff 

* Ed K T lelang, BSS 11,1885. 

* £d r von Bohlen, Berlin, 1833, NSP 1914 Cf Wmternitz, Gll . 111. 139 f 

tl 4 t 
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Nothing for history or chronology can be derived from the 
legends which make him out to have been a brother of the famed 
Vikramaditya, and the attempted identification of him with 
Bhatti, author of the Bhattikavya^ has no plausibility. 

Bhartrhari's poetry exhibits Sanskrit to the best advantage. 
The epics unquestionably lack life and action, their characters 
are stereotyped, and their descriptions, admirable in detail, tend 
to be over-elaborate and to lose force by this very fact. In 
Bhartrhari each stanza normally can stand by itself and serves to 
express one idea, be it a sentiment of love, of resignation, or of 
policy, in complete and daintily finished form The extraordinary 
power of compression which Sanskrit possesses is seen here at its 
best , the effect on the mind is that of a perfect whole in which 
the parts coalesce by inner necessity, and the impression thus 
created on the mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical 
speech like linglish, in which it is necessary to convey the same 
content, not in a single sentence syntactically merged into 
a whole, like the idea which it expresses, but in a series of 
loosely connected predications The effect which the best stanzas 
of the lyric and gnomic poets achieve is essentially synthetic, as 
opposed to the analytic methods of modern poetry, and it follows 
inevitably that a series of stanzas of this kind is too heavy 
a burden for the mind , consideied, however, each in itself, as 
they should be, these stanzas, like those of the Greek anthology,* 
present us with an almost infinite number of biilliant poems in 
miniature, on which it would often be hard to improve. It must 
be remembered that the use of the longer metres gives a Sanskrit 
poet the opportunity of compressing into a single stanza material 
sufficient to fill a compact English sonnet, so that there is no 
need to restrict within too narrow limits either the thought or 
the expression. 

Bhartrhari speaks in many tones , his picture of the magnani- 
mous man is * 

vtpadt dhatryam athabhyudaye ksama sadast vakpatuta 
yudhi vtkramah 

yafast cSbhiructr vyasanam grutau prakrttstddham tdam 
ht mahatmanam. 


‘ Cf. }. t\. Macksil, Stltct Epigrams fnm the Greek Antholegy (1906). 
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‘Constancy in misfortune, gentleness in prosperity, in the council- 
chamber eloquence, in battle valour, delight in glory, love of 
holy writ ; these are innate in the noble man.’ His picture of the 
sta^s of life is impressive . 

eywr varfofotam nr»dM partmttam rdtrau tadardham gatam 
tasyardhasya parasya cardham aparam bilatvavrddhatvayoh 
ftfatit vyadkivtyogaduhkhasahttam sevadtbhtr niyate 
jive varttaraiigabudbudasame saukhyam kutah prantriatn * 

‘To man is allotted a span of a hundred years, half of that 
passes in sleep ; of the other half, one-half is spent in childhood 
and old age ; the rest is passed in service with illness, separation, 
and pain as companions. How can mortals find joy in life that 
is like the bubbles on the waves of the sea > ’ The acts of man's 
life are finely depicted in a manner in its own way as finished as 
Shakespeare’s : 

k^anam balo bhutva k^anam apt yuva kamarastkah 

kfanaik vttfatr kinak ksanam apt ca sampurtfavtbkavah 
jarSjlrnatr angatr nafa tva vatimandttalanur 
narah satksarSnU vtfcdt yamadhaniyavantkam. 

' For a moment man is a boy, for a moment a lovesick youth, 
for a moment bereft of wealth, for a moment in the height of 
prosperity, then at life’s end with limbs worn out by old age 
and wrinkles adorning his face, like an actor, he retires behind 
the curtain of death.' The utter unsatisfactoriness of life is 
insisted upon : 

SkrdHtam maranena janma jarasa yaty uttamam yauvanam 
samtoso dhanaltpsayd famasukham praudhdnganavibhramaih 
lokatr maisartbhtr gutta vanabhuvo vydlair nrpa durjafiair 
asthatryena vtbhutayo 'py upahata gras/am na ktm kena vdt 

* By death is life assailed ; by old age the delight of youth 
departeth, by greed contentment, the calm of inner joy through 
the coquetries of forward ladies ; envy attacks our virtues, snakes 
trees, villains kings ; all power is transient. What is there that 
another doth not overwhelm or it another ? ’ The might of time 
to obliterate all is sadly recognized : 
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sa ramyd nagarf mah&n sa nrpatih santantace^am ea tat 
pargve tasya ca sa vtdagdhaparU<st tig candrabtmbanaHah 
udvfttak sa ca rajaputranivakas te bandtncts tah kathah 
sarvam yasya vagdd agat smyttpathani kaldya iasmai namah. 

‘ That fair city, that mighty king, the circle of vassal princes at 
his side, that assembly of learned men, those maidens with faces 
like the moon or the Bimba, that haughty ring of princes of the 
blood, those minstrels and their ballads — all are but memories, 
and to time, who hath wrought this deed, let us pay homage 
due.' Yet men are blind to the fate that awaits them : 

adttyasya gatdgatatr akarahah samksiyate fivttam 
vyaparatr bahukaryabharagurubhth kalo na vtjkayate 
drstvd janmajarainpaUtmaranaik trasag ca notpadyate 
pitva mohamayim pramadamadtram unmattabkitam jagat. 

* With the rising and the setting of the sun man's life day by day 
wears away ; struggling beneath the burden of active toil we note 
not the passing of time , birth, age, misfortune, death we see and 
tremble not , the world is maddened by drinking too deep of the 
draught of carelessness and confusion ’ The ascetic's life is com- 
pared with that of the king greatly to its advantage, and a touch 
of quiet humour enlightens the picture of the old age for which 
the poet pines • 

Gahgadre himagxngtlabaddhapadmasanasya 
brahmadkydndbkyasanavtdhtna yogantdram gatasya 
ktm tatr bhavyam mama sudtvasatr yefu te ntrvigahkdk 
kanduyante jatkarakartndk grhgam ahge madiye. 

‘When will those days come when I can take my seat on 
Ganges' bank on a rock of the snowy mountain, and fixing my 
thoughts for ever on Brahman fall into the deep sleep of con- 
templation, while the old deer fearlessly rub their horns on my 
limbs ? ' The end is union and merger in the highest spirit, the 
absolute ■ 

matar medmt tata maruta sakke jyotih subandko jala 
bkratar vyoma mbaddka tsa bkavatdm antyah pranamdnjalih 
yugmaisahgavagopajdtasvkrtodrekasphuranmrmala- 
jHanapdstasamastamohamahimd Uye pare brakmam. 
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‘ O mother earth, father wind, friend fire, loved kinsman water, 
brother ether, for the last time I clasp my hands before you in 
homage. I now merge in the highest Brahman, since through 
my abundance of good deeds, bom of union with you, I have 
won pure and brilliant knowledge and thus have cast aside all 
the power of confusion.' 

Thus speaks the old man in Bhartrhari ; a very different note 
is struck in the stanzas which celebrate love without arrtire- 
pensie or thought of the to-morrow • 

adarfane darfanamatrakama . drftau partsvahgarasatkalolah 
ahngttayani punar ayatak^ydm : dfasntahe vigrakayor abhedam. 

‘ When we see not our loved one, we are content to long to gaze 
upon her ; seen, our one aim is the joy of close embraces ; 
embraced, our one prayer is that her body and our own may be 
made one' Every act, every emotion, in the beloved has its 
charm : 

smttena bhdvena ca lajjayd bhiyd pardhmukhair ardhaka- 
tak^avikfanaih 

vacohhtr Ir^ydkalahena Hlayd • samastabhdvath khalu bandhanam 
striyah. 

‘ Smiles, sentiment, shame, fear, glances averted, half-turned 
towards us, and side-long looks, loving words, jealousy, disputes, 
and play all these are the weapons by which women bind us.' 
It is absurd to call maidens by that name {abald, feeble) . 

ndnam ki te kavtvard vxparitabodhd 
ye mtyam dhur abald tU kdmtntndm 
ydbhtr vilolataratdrakadr^Hpdtaih 

Qakrddayo ’pt vtjttds tv abaldh katham tdhf 

‘ Feeble-minded indeed those great poets who ever say that 
loving maids are weak (women) , how can they be deemed weak 
whose flashing star-like glances have laid low Qakra and other 
gods ? ' Another graceful play on words extols love's archery : 

mugdhe dkanufmattd keyam apiirvd tava drgyate 
yayd vtdhyast cetdnsi gunair eva na sdyakatk. 

‘Without parallel, o fair one, assuredly is thy marksmanship. 
With thy bowstrings (charms), not thine arrows, thou dost pierce 
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our hearts.’ A pretty picture shows us the beloved in the 
forest 

vtgramya vtgramya vane drutnanam. ckSyasu tanin vtcacara 
kactt 

stanottariyena karoddhrtena • mvarayauti gagtno ntayukhan. 

‘ With many a pause midst the shade of the forest trees moved 
the slender girl, shielding herself from the moonbeams by raising 
from her bosom her outer robe.’ Two views of women are 
possible, as helps or hindrances* 

saihsare 'smxnn asare kunrpatibhavanadvarasevdkalahka- 
vyaxangadhvastadkairyah katkam amaladhtyo manasam sam- 
vtdadhyuh 

yady etah prodyadindudyutintcayabhrto na syur ambhojanetrah 
prehkhatkancikaldpdh stanabkaramnamanmadhyabhdgas ta- 
runyah 

‘In this unhappy woild, where high courage is overwhelmed by 
the shame brought by waiting in the ante-chambers of evil kings, 
how could noble men find comfort in theii hearts, were it not for 
the tender maidens, with the beauty of the rising moon, with 
lotus eyes, whose girdle-bells tinkle as their slender waists bend 
beneath the burden of their breasts ? ’ 

sainsarodad/nittstdrapadavi na dainyasi 

anfat a dustara na syur yadt naryo mahapagah. 

' The path across the ocean of life would not be long, were it 
not that women, those mighty unfordable streams, hinder the 
passage ’ 

katmnikdyakdniare kucaparvatadurgatne 

ntd samcara manahpdntha tatrdste smarataskarah. 

‘ O wandering heart, stiay not in the forest of woman’s fair body, 
nor in the steeps which are her breasts, for there lurks Love, the 
highwayman ’ 

The predominant metre of Bhartrhari is the Qardulavikridita, 
which m Bohlen’s edition* is found in loi verses; then comes 
the Qikhaiini in 48, the ^loka in 37, the Vasantatilaka in 35 , the 
Sragdhaia and the Arya each occur 18 times, while the Giti 


‘ Stiiiuler, ZDMG shv. 34f , Gny, JAGS, xz ij; ff 
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variety of the Arya type is found twice, in one case in an unusual 
form. Other metres are sporadic, they include the IndravajrSi 
type, Malini, Harini, Mandakranta, PrthvI, Drutavilambita, Vah- 
9asthS — in one stanza an Indravajra line is included — and Qalin! ; 
Rathoddhata and Vaitallya each occur twice, while there is 
a single example of each of the Dodhaka, Puspitagra, and 
Matrasamaka of i6 tttorae. 


2. Amaru 

Like Bhartrhari, Amaru or Amaruka— the quantity of the u 
varies — is a person of mystery ■His century of stanzas,* like 
those of Bhartrhari, is presented to us in a very different condi- 
tion in the manuscripts, which have from 90 to 115 verses. Of 
the four recensions ’ which have been distinguished only fifty-one 
stanzas are common to all, and there is much variation in order. 
Moreover, some of the stanzas in the Qataka are attributed by 
the anthologies to other writers, while conversely they ascribe to 
Amaru verses not found therein Various efforts have been made 
to decide the original form of the text, but the suggestion that 
only ^ardulavikrldita verses should be admitted as genuine 
iacks any proof, incidentally leaving us with only sixty-one such 
verses to make up the century, there is more plausibility in 
suggesting the superior value of the text as recognized by the 
oldest commentator Arjunavarman (c 1215), but no certainty is 
possible. 

It is equally impossible to decide the date of the author. 
We know that the pataka was recognized by Anandavardhana 
{c. 850) as a work of high repute, for he cites it as a proof that 
a poet can in single stanzas convey so much sentiment that 
each appears like a poem in miniature. Further, Vamana {c. 800) 
cites, without naming the author, three stanzas. These citations 
establish certainly that the ^taka dates before 750, but it is 
a long step from this to the conclusion that the work is of the 
period of Kalidasa, and, therefore, older than Bhartrhari. From 
the elaboration and perfection of the technique it seems much 
more probable that the poet wrote after rather than before 650. 

I Sec R. Simon, Das Amarufataia (Kiel, 1893), ZDMG. xlix 577 

* South Indian (comm VemabhOpiU) , Bengal (Ravicandra) ; that uied by 
Ai]unaTannan , and a mixed recennon (Rimaiudra, Rudramadeva). 
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Unfortunately the only tradition recorded is absolutely foolish ; 
the great sage ^aflkara is allied to have animated for a 
period the body of a king of Kashmir in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the pleasures of love, and the Qataka is the record 
of his experiences with the hundred ladies of the harem. The 
commentator Ravicandra carries this out to the extent of finding 
a theosophic sub-meaning in the stanzas. Other commentators 
have different views. Vemabhupala (14th cent.), commentator 
of the first recension, following up the description of the poem 
as having as its purpose the exposition of the sentiment of love, 
contained in the manuscripts, seeks to show for each stanza that 
it describes the condition of a Nayika, or heroine according to the 
description of the text-books of poetics. Others content them- 
selves with explaining the forms of rhetorical figures found 
therein. We may, however, dismiss the idea that the work was 
intended, like Rudra Bhatta’s ^rngaratilaka, to illustrate types 
of anything, whether figures or heroines.* The pataka is essen- 
tially a collection of pictures of love, and it differs from the work 
of Bhartrhari m that, while Bhartfhari deals rather with general 
aspects of love and women as factors in life, Amaru paints the 
relation of lovers, and takes no thought of other aspects of life. 
Possibly, if the reference to the purpose in the title in the manu- 
scripts has any value, he may have planned illustrating other 
sides of life, but that is idle conjecture, and we have sufficient 
cause to be grateful to him for what he has given us without 
seeking more. 

The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, delight- 
ing in tiny tiffs and lovers' quarrels, but ending in smiles ; the 
poet hardly ever contemplates the utter disappearance of love , 
the maiden may be angry, but she will relent, and she is angry 
indeed when her lover takes her too seriously . 

katkam apt sakht kridakopad vrajeti mayodtte 

kathmakrdayas tyaktva fayyant balad gata eva sak 

tit sarabhasadhvastapremnt vyapetaghrtte sprhant 
punar apt katavrldam cetah karott karomt ktm^ 

• In feigned anger, dear friend, I said to my beloved, " Depart ”, 
and straightway the hard-hearted one sprang from our couch and 


’ See Pucfael’i ed ofRodra, pp 9-11. 
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left me. Now my shameless heart yearns for that cruel one who 
so hastily broke off our love, and what can I do ? ’ Means to win 
back the errant one may be devised by'a kind confidante : 

datto 'syak pranayas ivaymva bkavatS seyam dram lalita 
datvad adya ktla ivam eva krtav&n asyS navam mpriyam 
manyur dul^aha efayaiy upagamam no santvavidaih sphutam 
he ntstrtnca vimuktakanthakaru^m tavat sakki roditu. 

‘ “ Thou didst give her thy love ; long hast thou cherished her ; 
fate has decreed that to*day thou hast caused her fresh dis- 
pleasure , her anger is hard to bear and words of comfort cannot 
stay it, o thou heartless man," let this her friend say to melt his 
heart in tones that he can hear.* The hard-hearted maiden her- 
self is warned : 

hkkann cute bhumtm bakir avanatak pranadaytto 
ntr&hirak sakkyak sataiarudttocchUnanayan&h 
parttyaktam sarvam hasUapatkttam panjaragukais 
tavavasthU ceyam vtsrja kathine manatn adkuna. 

* The beloved of thy life standeth without, his head bowed down 
drawing figures on the ground ; thy friends can eat nothing, their 
eyes are swollen with constant weeping; the parrots in their 
cages no more laugh or speak, and thine own state is this ! Ah, 
lay aside thine anger, o hard-hearted maiden.’ And the punish- 
ment of the peccant lover is often sheer joy to both of them and 
her friends ' 

kop&t komalalolabakulattiapdgena baddkva drdham 

nitva mohanamandtram dayitaya svatram sakkindm purak 
bkuyo 'py evam tft skkalanmfdugira satksOcya dugcegUtam 
dhanyo kanyata eva mhnutiparak preyan rudatyd kasan. 

‘ Happy the lover whom his enraged darling binds firm in the 
supple embrace of her arms and bears before her friends into 
love’s abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft voice that 
trembles as she says, “ Yet once more he wronged me ’’, while he 
keeps on denying everything and laughing as she cnes and 
pummels him’ But the picture may be more serious if the 
lover will insist on going despite all : 
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yata^ iim tut mHattH sundart punag cinta tvaya nuttkfte 
no karyi mtaram krgasi kathayaty evam sabagpe mayi 
lajiamantharaUtrakena nipatatpitttfruna cakfufa 

drftvS math hasttena bhavtmaranotsShas tay& sucttah. 

‘ “ Do travellers never return ? Thou must not, fair one, vex thy- 
self on my account , thou art all too thin " So said I midst tears, 
but, though she laughed, her eyes filled with tears, their pupils 
dull with shame, betrayed her rash purpose of death to come.' 
But more common is the light-hearted treatment of lovers’ 
quarrels : 

ekasmiti gayane vtpakgarantaninamagrahe mugdhaya 
sadyah kcpaparahmukhaglapttaya catum kurvann api 
avegad avadklritak prtyatamas tusnlth sthttas tatkganam 
tH& bhut supta ivety amanduoahtagrivam punar inksitah, 

' As they lay together the fair maiden, hearing her rival’s name, 
averted her head in anger and vehemently repulsed her lover 
despite his flatteries But when he stayed still, straightway she 
turned her neck fearing he had fallen asleep ’ A lively dialogue 
is compressed into the following stanza, which is a marvel of 
brevity . 

bak natha vttnunea mantnt rufatn rosan maya ktm krtam 
khedo 'smdsu na me 'paradhyatt bhavan sarve 'parddha mayt 
tat ktm rodtft gadgadena vacasa kasydgrato rudyate 

nanv etan mama kd tavdsmt de^ita ndsmity ato rtidyate. 

‘ “ Dear girl " “ My lord.” “ Stay thine anger, dearest.” '• What 
anger have I shown ? ” “I am sorry.” “ No blame is thine, all 
the fault is mine.” “ Then why dost thou weep and why doth thy 
voice tremble ? ” “ Before whom do I weep ? ” " Surely before 
me.” “ What am I to thee ? ” “ My beloved ” *' Not that am I, 
and so I weep.” ’ A more serious note still may be struck ; 

dygias kdtaranetrayd nrataram baddhvddjaltm ydcttah 
pagcdd angukapallavt ca vidkrto mrvydjam dlingttak 
tty dkftpya samastam evam aghrno gantum pravrttah gathah 
p&rvam prdtMparigraho dayxtayd muktas tato vaUabhah. 

' Long she gazed on him with timid eyes, then entreated him 
with folded hands, then grasped the hem of his garment, next 
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frankly embraced him ; but all her advances he rejected and 
started to leave her, cruel deceiver ; then first she abandoned her 
life for love, and last her beloved.’ Contrast is afforded by 
a pretty idea 

kva prasthttasi karabhoru ghane nifUhe • prSttegvaro vasatt 
yatra manahprtyo me 

ekSktnl vada katkam na btbkeft bale; nanv ash punkhitagaro 
madanah sahayak 

‘ “ Whither away, o fair-limbed one, in this dark night ? ” “ Where 
the lord of my life, my heart’s love dwelleth." “ But tell me, 
lady, dost not fear to go alone ? ” “Is not Love with his feathered 
arrows my companion ? ’’ ’ Very pretty is the fancy 
mugdhe mugdhatayaiva netum akhtlafk kalam kim arabkyate 
manam dkatsva dkrhm badkana rjutam dure kuru preyasi 
sakhyatvam prahbodkita prahvacas tarn aka bkitanana 
nUath (ansa krdt stktto hi nanu me pratugvarah (rofyati. 

‘ “ Foolish one, dost mean to spend all thy time in simple faith ? 
Show propel pride, take courage, heed not loyalty to thy loved 
one.” So did her fiiend advise, but she all afraid made reply, 
“ Speak low, for my beloved dwells in my heart and he will hear 
you.” ’ Sly humour, reminding us a little of the homelier style of 
the poets of Maharas^ra whose work is preserved in Hala's 
anthology, may be found in . 

dampatyor ntft jalpator gyhagukenakarmtam yad vacas 

tat pratar gurusammdhau ntgadatas tasydtimatram vadkulf 
karttalambitapadmaragagakalam vinyasya canci^te 
vridarta vtdadkdh dadtmapkalavyajena vagbandkanam. 

' The house parrot overheard at night some dalliance of the young 
pair and in the morning began to repeat it unduly before their 
elders ; so the young wife in shame stays his speech by putting 
in his beak a fragment of ruby from her earring, on the pretext 
of giving him a pomegranate fruit.’ 

The stanzas cited show adequately the elegance and piecision 
of Amaru’s style, his avoidance of unduly long or difficult com- 
pounds, and the effectiveness of his verse. His normal metre 
is the ^rdulavikrldita ; but the Harinl, Vasantatilaka, ^ikharipl, 
and Sragdhara occur fairly often, while the ^loka, Drutavilambita, 
Malini, and Mandakranta are sporadically employed. 
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3. Bilhana 

The author of the Vikrama^adevacartta has left us a much 
more interesting relic in the shape of the poem often called 
CmrapaHcagtki} perhaps more correctly Caurisuratapancaftka, 
fifty stanzas on a secret love. In two of the versions in which it 
is found, that of Kashmir * and that of South India, ^ it is em* 
bedded in a poem styled BtlAatfakavya, in which, as also by the 
commentators, the poem is asserted to have been composed to 
record a secret intrigue with a princess. Discovered by the king, 
the poet was sentenced to death and led out for this purpose, but 
bis recitation of the glowing verses, in which he called to his 
memory for the last time the joys of their secret union, induced 
the king to relent and permit his marriage to the princess Thus 
far there is agreement, but the Kashmir version asserts that the 
princess was Candralekha, daughter of Virasinha of Mahilapat- 
tana, while the southern version makes her Yaminipurnatilaka, 
daughter of Madanabhirama of Pancala. The commentator 
R§ma Tarkavagifa (1798) insists^ that the poem is an appeal to 
KalikS by the prince Sundara of Caurapall! when condemned to 
death by Virasinha for his intrigue with Vidya, while the title 
has been explained as indicating that the poet was Caura, of 
whom indeed verses are extant. It is quite clear from Bilhana's 
autobiography in his epic that he made no claim to royal 
intrigues, and common sense suggests that he portiayed the love 
of a robber chief and a princess, placing the robber in the delicate 
situation to which tradition assigned himself. The poem as 
a matter of fact merely makes it clear that the heroine was 
a princess ; it refers to the poet's hour of death only in a probably 
spurious stanza, and the two stanzas prefixed to it in the Kashmir 
recension, even assuming their genuineness, are hard to interpret 
satisfactorily. The popularity of the text has rendered it most 
uncertain, but, as the author was a Kashmirian, and lived at 
a southern court, there is doubtless some reason for accepting as 

‘ Ed. Huberlm, 32J ff, , KM. »il 14S-69 

' Ed. W Solf, Kiel, 1886 

• Ed J Anel, JA ■ 4, ». 469 ff. Cf. Madras Catal , xz. 8004 ff (ascribed to 
Conkavi). 

< So la BUiatacandn'a Vidyasmdara (i8th cent ) ; D C. Sen, Bengali Lang and 
Lit., pp. djof.; /. O Catal, 1. 1524 
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genuine the thirty-four stanzas vouched for by both these recen- 
sions. That from northern India agrees with both the others in 
seven stanzas only. 

The Vasantatilaka stanzas depict with minute and often charm- 
ing detail the past scenes of happy love, and possess an elegance 
which is not exhibited in the Vtkramankadevacania, though 
with that poem the Pancafika agrees in its simplicity of style, 
which has the great advantage of being in harmony with the 
tone of the poem and the feigned occasion of its recital. Nor can 
it be termed too long ; there is sufficient variety in the ideas to 
prevent it becoming wearisome 

ady&pt taik avtganayya krtaparadham * mam padamUlapatitakt 
sahasa galantim 

vastrducalam mama karan ntjam akftpantim. ma melt rofa- 
parufam hruvatlm smar&mt. 

' Even to-day do I see her, as, heedless of my falling at her feet 
to expiate my offence, she rushed away, flung off my hand from 
the hem of her garment, and in anger cried out, " No, never • ” ’ 
adyapi lath rakast darpanam iksamanam: samkrantamatpra- 
ttmbham mayt pr^thaKne 

pafyami vepathumatim ca sasamhhramam ca : lajjakulam sama- 
danam ca savibhramam ca. 

' Even to-day I do see her secretly gazing at the mirror in which 
I was pictuied while I stood behind her, all atremble and con- 
fused, utterly shamed between love and distraction.’ 
adyapi tarn mayt samipakavataline manmargamuktadrfam 
ananadattahastam 

madgotrahngitapadam mrdukakaltbhih ktmcic ca gatumanasam 
manasa smarSmt. 

' Even to-day do I see her, as, head resting on her hand and eyes 
flxed on my path — though in truth I was hidden behind the door 
near by — she sought to sing in sweet tones a verse into which 
she had woven my name.' The imitation of the Meghadiita is 
obvious, but elegant and attractive. 

adyapi tarn bhujalatarpuakanthapafam. vak^aksthcUam mama 
pidhaya payodharabhyam 

ifaHmmihtasalilavilocandntam: pafydmi mugdhavadanam va- 
danam ptbantim. 
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‘Even to-day do I see the fair arms that encircled my neck, 
when she clasped me close to her breast, and pressed her dear 
face against my own in a kiss, while her playful eyes half closed 
in ecstasy.’ 

adyapt me varatanor madhurant tasya yany arthavanti na ca 
yam ntrarthakant 

ntdrantmlhtadrco madamantharayas : tony akfardnt hrdaye ktm 
apt dhvanantt 

' Even to-day here echo in my heart the words — sweet whether 
they bore meaning or not — of my fair one, when her eyes were 
shut in sleep and she was heavy with our love-play.’ It seems 
as if there were deliberate purpose in mentioning the princess’s 
rank in a verse with a distinct touch of humoui, alluding as it 
does to the Indian fashion of addressing a man who sneezed with 
the words ‘ Live on ’ 

adyapt tan manast sampartvartate me rdtrau mayt kfutavatt 
kfUtpdlaputrya 

ftvett mangalavacah parthrtya kopdt karne krtam kanaka- 
pattram andlapantyd 

* Even to-day do I think how, when I sneezed at night, the 
princess would not wish me the wonted blessing of “ Live on ”, 
but in silence placed on my ear an ornament of gold ’ The gold 
brings life, and thus served in lieu of the benediction 

adyapt tarn pranayinim mrgagdbakdk^im : plyusavarnakitcakum- 
bhayugam vahanttm 

pofydmy akam yadt punar dtvasdvasdtte . svargdpavargavara- 
rdjyasukkam tyajdmi. 

' Could I but sec at the close of day once more my love with the 
eyes of a fawn, and milk-white rounded breasts, gladly would 
I sacrifice the highest joys of here and hereafter.’ 

4. Jayadeva 

To the reign of Laksmanasena ^ in Bengal belongs the last 
great name in Sanskrit poetry, Jayadeva, son of Bhojadeva of 
Kindubilva, and with Govardhana, Dhol, Qarana, and Umapati- 

1 Cf EHI pp 419 E, 431 ff.; M Cbikravaitl, JPASB igo6, pp, 163 ff , R C 
Mtjomdar, JPASB. >921, pp 7 ff. (1175-1200), above, p S3 n. 4 
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dhara, one of the five jewels which adorned the court. We have 
preserved of him one tiny Hindi poem, a eulc^y of Hari Govind, 
claimed to be the oldest in the Adi Granth of the Sikhs, and 
many legends are told in the Bhakt Mala of his devotion to 
Ktsna, who himself aided him to describe the loveliness of RSdha 
when his mortal powers failed. It is strange that we should have 
nothing else from a man so talented, but at any rate he achieved 
in its own way a perfect and very novel work of art in the 
Gitagovtndakavyam, or GUagovtnda} the poem in which Govinda, 
Krsna as lord of the herdsmen and their wives, is sung The 
fame of the author is attested by the fact that in his honour for 
centuries there was held each year at his birthplace a festival, in 
which during the night the songs of his poem were sung. Prata- 
parudradeva in 1499 ordered that the dancers and Vaisnava 
singers should learn his songs only, and an inscription of 1392 
already cites a verse Hence his own claim that he is over-king 
of poets {kavtrdjaraja) has been justified in his own land, while 
even through the distorting medium of Sir William Jones's 
version his high qualities attracted the praise which Goethe “ also 
lavished on KSlidasa’s MegkadiUa and fakuniala. 

The form of the poem is extremely original, and has led to the 
belief that we have in the poem a little pastoral drama, as Jones 
called It, or a lyric drama, as Lassen styled it, or a refined Yatra, 
as von Schroeder preferred to term it. Pischel and Ldvi, on the 
other hand, placed it in the cat^ory between song and drama, on 
the ground tnter alia that it is already removed from the Yatra 
type of dramatic performance by the fact that the transition 
verses are put in definite form and not left to improvisation, but 
Pischel also styles it a melodrama. The facts are, however, 
satisfactorily clear and allow of greater precision of statement. 
The poet divides the poem into cantos, which is a clear sign that 
he recognized it to belong to the geneiic type Kavya, and that 
he did not mean it to be a dramatic performance with the 
division into acts, interludes, and so forth. On the other hand, 
he had before his mind when he wrote the Yatras of Bengal, 
where in honour of K|^na in a primitive form of drama dances 

* Ed. C. Lassen (1836) , NSP 19S3 , trans. F Ruckert, ZKM. 1 laS ff. , G. Conr- 
tillier, Pans, 190^ 

* IVtrie, zaxTii siof 
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accompanied by music and song were performed, and in inserting 
as the most vital element in his poem such songs he doubtless 
foresaw the use that would be made of them both in the temples 
and at festivals. The songs are given to us in the manuscripts 
with precise indication by technical terms of the melody (r^a) 
and time (/d/a) of the music' and dance which they were to 
accompany, and the poet definitely bids us think of songs as 
being performed in this way before our mental eyes. To con- 
ceive of writing such a poem was a remarkable piece of originality, 
for it was an immense step from the popular songs of the Yatras 
to produce so remarkably beautiful and finished a work 

The art of the poet displays itself effectively m the mode in 
which song and recitative are blended and the skill with which 
monotony of form is avoided by not restricting the recitative to 
mere introductory verses explaining the situation, while the songs 
express in their turn the feelings of the personnel of the poem, 
Krsria, his favourite Radha, and the faithful friend, who is the 
essential confidante of every Indian heroine. Recitative is used 
for occasional narrative verses to explain the situation, but also 
in brief descriptions, and, as a mode of securing variety, in speeches 
which serve as an alternative to songs as the mode of intimating 
the sentiments of the characters. There is thus no stereotyped 
form i the recitative and the song, narrative, description, and 
speeches are cunningly interwoven, all with deliberate purpose. 
The first canto, which contains four of the twenty-four Pra- 
bandhas, songs, into which the poem is also divided, exhibits in 
perfection the complex structure. The poet begins with four 
verses, in the last of which he celebrates himself and his fellow- 
poets , then the first Prabandha begins, consisting of a hymn in 
eleven stanzas sung in honour of the ten incarnations of Vispu, 
and ending with a mention of the author, whose hymn Krsna is 
entreated to hear , each stanza ends with the refrain, ‘ Conquer, 
o lord of the world, o Han.’ This closes the Prabandha, and 
a single stanza, doubtless recited, follows, in which the poet sums 
up the forms of Visnu which the hymn has glorified. Prabandha ii 
opens with another hymn in nine stanzas sung in honour of the 
god, each ending with the refrain, 'Conquer, conquer, o god, 

' Soma, ion of Mudgala, In his Sagennbodha gives the music for the songs , cf. 
S M Tagore, /fiiMin M»su (1875), u 159 
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o Hari.’ At the close of the Prabandha and before the next is 
a recited stanza invoking a benediction from Krsna. Prabandha iii 
consists of a recited verse telling how Radha’s friend spoke to 
her in the spring and then sings in eight stanzas' how Krsna is 
dancing with the cowherdesses in the groves. Three stanzas in 
recitative follow, describing the spring, and ending with the state- 
ment that Kadha's friend once more addressed her, and Pra- 
bandha iv consists of a song in eight stanzas in which she 
describes how the loving maidens flock to Krsna and embrace 
him in their passion Then thiee stanzas of recitative follow, the 
first two descriptive, the last a benediction. Canto ii tells us first 
of Radha's dejection and gives her song of complaint against her 
lover (Prabandha v), followed by a stanza of recitative, intro- 
ducing another song (vi) in which she expresses her deep longing 
for the god. Then in two recited stanzas she celebrates the god, 
while the poet in the last stanza invokes the usual benediction. 

In Canto lii Krsna appears in person ; remorse and longing for 
RSdhS have seized him ; two recited verses describe his state, 
and Prabandha vii gives his song of love. This is followed by 
recited verses addressed by him, first to the god of love, and then 
to Kadha herself, and the poet closes the canto with a prayer to 
Krsiia as the lover of Radha to confer fortune and happiness on 
the hearers. In Canto iv Radha s fiiend addresses Krsna and in 
two songs (viii and ix) depicts the yearnings of her mistress and 
her deep sorrow at separation from her beloved. A benediction 
ends the canto. In the next two we find Radha’s friend urging 
in three fine songs (x-xii) reconciliation of her mistress with 
Krsna But in Canto vii we find that the faithless god has not 
come, and the moon's rising heightens Radha’s love, to which she 
gives expression in four passionate songs (xiii-xvi). He appears, 
but she addresses him again in a song (xvii) expressing her 
resentment, followed by recitative in the same sense (viii). Her 
companion seeks by a song (xviii) to console her (ix), and Krsna 
himself appears and sings (xix) to her (x). There still remains 
RSdha’s reluctance and shyness to be overcome in three songs 
by her friend (xi) ; but all is secure at last, and the poem closes 
with songs in which Kfsna addresses his beloved and she replies. 

’ 1 his IS the normal nnmber, and hence the poem figures as Aslapadl in the south, 
Cf Seshagiri, Hefert, 1893-4, PP 

ai 4 » 
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The poet invokes the usual benediction, and extols his own 
knowledge of music, his devotion to Vis^u, his delicate discrimi- 
nation of sentiments, and his poetical charm and grace. 

Efforts have been made to establish that the poem has a 
mystical significance and to interpret it in this sense. The desire 
in part at least has been prompted by the feeling that the loves 
of Krsna and Radha are too essentially of the body rather than 
of the mind, and that to asci ibe them to the divinity is unworthy. 
But this is to misunderstand Indian feeling. The classical poets 
one and all see no harm in the love-adventures of the greatest 
deities, and what KSlidasa did in the Kumar asambhava was 
repeated by all his successors in one form or another. But, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the religion of 
Jayadeva was the fervent Kfsna worship which found in the god 
the power which is ever concerned with all the wishes, the hopes 
and fears of men, which, if in essence infinite and ineffable, yet 
expresses itself in the form of KrsQa, and which sanctions in his 
amours the loves of mankind. In this sense Jayadeva’s work is 
deeply touched with the spirit of religion, and stands like the 
Bakchai of Euripides utterly apart from the attitude of the 
Alexandrine poets or Fropeitius and Ovid in their treatment of 
the legends of the gods. To Kallimachos as much as to his 
Roman imitators the gods and goddesses were no more than 
names, at best elegant symbols of a higher reality, but without 
real life of their own. Roman poets could here and there catch 
the tone of seriousness as in the atheist Lucretius' famous 
exordium to the mother of the Aeneidae, darling of gods and 
men, increase-giving Venus, and still more in Catullus’ extra- 
ordinary if repellent picture of the adorer of Cybele who becomes 
as Attis But neither Lucretius nor Catullus was himself 
a believer, and all doubt, all scepticism are far from Jayadeva, to 
whom alike in his play with others and in his more abiding love 
for RSdbS Krsna remained not merely divine, but the embodi- 
ment of the highest of gods. 

Jayadeva's work is a masterpiece, and it surpasses in its com- 
pleteness of effect any other Indian poem. It has all the perfec- 
tion of the miniature word-pictures which are so common in 
Sanskrit poetry, with the beauty which arises as Aristotle asserts 
from magnitude and arrangement All the sides of love, save 
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that of utter despair and final separation, are brilliantly described ; 
all the emotions of longing, of awakened hope, of disappointment, 
of hot angrer against the unfaithful one, of reconciliation, are por- 
trayed by the actors themselves or RSdha’s friend in songs which 
are perfect in metrical form and display at its highest point the 
sheer beauty of words of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently capable. 
There can be no doubt that in their wider range of interests, in 
which love plays a part important indeed but not paramount in 
human affaiis, Aischylos, Sophokles, and Euripides can attain 
in their choruses effects more appealing to our minds than Jaya- 
deva, but their medium is not capable of producing so complete 
a harmony of sound and sense We are apt to regard with 
impatience the insistence of the writers on poetics on classing 
styles largely by the sounds preferred by different writers, but 
there is no doubt that the effects of diffeient sounds were more 
keenly appreciated in India than they are by us, and in the case 
of the Gitagovinda the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fail to be appreciated 
even by ears far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on 
poetics. The result, however, of this achievement is to render 
any translation useless as a substitute for the original ; if to be 
untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest poetry 
Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank. 

The poet’s effects are not produced by any apparently elaborate 
effort, nor is he guilty of straining language ; his compounds are 
often fairly long but they are not obvcure , in poems which were 
to be sung and to be used at popular festivals artificiality was 
obviously out of place, and, though they can never have been 
intelligible to the mass of their admirers without the readily given 
aid of vernacular interpretations, the songs are such as, once 
explained, would doubtless easily be comprehended and learned. 
Canto ix exhibits the poet’s effective simplicity : 

Hartr ahhtsaratt vahati madhupavane kttn aparam adhiia- 
sukkatL sakht bhavatte 
Mddhave ma kuru manint ntdnam aye. 
talaphedad apt gurum attsarasam : kim viphallkurufe kucaka- 
lasam: MSdhave 

katt na kathitam idam anupadam aciram. ma parihaia Harim 
a/ifayarttetram : Madhave 
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ktm tti visidasi rodift vtkala: vthasati yuvattsabha tava sa- 
kalA: MSdhavt 

mrdunaUnldatafUalafayane . Harim avalokaya saphalaya na- 
yaiie • Midhave 

janayaa manast kitn tit gttrukhedatn ■ frnu mama vaeanam 
anihitabhedam : Madhave 

Harir upayatu vadatu bahumadhuram kim tit karoft hrdayam 
attmdhuram • Madhave 

(rijayadevabhanttam attlahtam sukhayatu rasikajanam Han- 
eantam; Midhave 

‘ Hari cometh, as the ■'pring wind bloweth ; what joy more per- 
fect bast thou in thy home, dear one ? Noble one, be not wroth 
with MSdhava Why dost thou waste the fairness of thy bosom, 
lovelier far than the palm fruit? Noble one, be not wroth with 
MSdhava. How often have 1 not told thee, at every moment ? 
Reject not Han who is exceeding fair. Noble one, be not wroth 
with Madhava. Why art despondent, tearful and dejected ? All 
the young company doth make mock of thee Noble one, be not 
wroth with Madhava. On the couch cooled by the soft lotus 
petals gaze upon Hari, give thine eyes their fruition Noble one, 
be not wroth with Madhava. Why dost kindle in thy mind deep 
sorrow ? Hearken to my warning that sceketh not to part you. 
Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. Let Han come and speak 
to thee long and tenderly Why dost thou so harden thy heart 
against him ? Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava. May this 
tale of Hari, .spoken by Jayadeva, by its sweetness delight all 
men of taste. Noble one, be not wroth with Madhava.’ 

Not less pretty is the invitation to RSdha by her companion to 
enter into the grove where Kfsna, pining for reconciliation and 
the fruition of his love, awaits her 

mahjutarakuhjatalakehsadane ; pravifa Ridhe Midkavasaml- 
pam tha 

mlasa raiirabkasahantavadane. 

navabhavadafokadalafayanasire. pravifa Ridhe Midhavasami- 
pam tha 

vtlasa kucakalasataralahire. 

kmuwacayaracitafucivisagehe pravifa Ridhe Midhavasami- 
pam tha 

vtlasa kmuma^ukumiradehe. 
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‘ In his playground neath the lovely thicket, come, o RidhS, to 
Madhava, thy face all smiling with the eagerness of love. In his 
grove with young A(oka shoots as thy couch, come, o Radha, 
to Madhava, play with him, as thy necklet quivers on the cups 
of thy bosom. In this bright home wrought of many a flower, 
come, o Radha, to Madhava, play with him, thou whose body is 
tender as a flower.' Equally brilliant is the picture drawn by her 
friend of the delights of K{sna with his loving maidens around 
him in the grove, though the effect is produced by the accumula- 
tion of long compounds 

candanaearcitanilakalevarapltaoasanavanantali 
kelualanmaiiiliundalamaHdttagaHdayttgastnttafali 
Hartr tha mugdkavadhUnikare vilastm vtlasa/t ktlipart. 
pinapayodkarabkarabharena Hartm pattrabfiya sarSgam 
gopavadkur anugayatt kactd ttdancttapancamaragam . Hartr 
kSpt mlasavtlolavitocaitakhelauajamtamanojam 
dkyayatt gopavadkur adktkam Madkustidanavadanasarojam 
Hartr 

' His black body sandal-bedecked, clad in yellow, begarlanded, 
with his earrings dancing on his cheeks as he sportetb, smiling 
ever, Hari here midst the band of loving maidens maketh merry 
in the meinment of their sport. One of the maidens claspeth 
Hari fast to her throbbing heart, and singeth in the high Pancama 
key. Yet another doth stand deeply dreaming of Madhusu- 
dana’s lotus face, whose sportive glances have caught and won 
her heart for its own ’ 

It has been claimed ' that the work goes back to an original in 
Apabliranja, and the giound adduced is the use of rime. This, 
however, clearly overstates the position , it is utterly improbable 
that the original of the poem was evei in anything but Sanskrit, 
and the most that can be said is that the use of rime which is 
regulai in Apabhran;a poems may have influenced the author of 
the GUagevtuda. But in Sanskiit poetry such rime’ as we find 
probably is to be derived from the fondness for Yamakas, the 
repetition of groups of syllables, when this repetition takes 

‘ PUchel, Vh Htfiwhttr its LaJismantsma, p ». 

' JicoU, Bhamsatta Kaka, pp. f. U Vuudera't YamtkakiivyM (chap iv, 

( 7), CAafatarpara, A'altdafa, Antodatinba’s YamuAaiharala {plains total ,xx 
79i4) > l^riTauaDka’i yamokantsiHara {tiui, IHf), Ac. 
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place at the end of lines in a stanza we have an approximation to 
rime. Yamakas are dealt with at length by the older school of 
poetics, and they are frequently found in Prikrit ; indeed, Hema- 
candra prescribes for the Galitaka metre, frequently used in 
Prakrit poems, the use of Yamakas at the end of the lines. In 
Apabhran9a poetry Yamakas seem to have been allowed also. 
True rime, that is when the consonant preceding the correspond- 
ing vowel differs, is ignored by the earlier writers on poetics and 
is first defined as Antyanuprasa, alliteration at the end, by the 
S&httyadarpatta , Hemacandra, however, in his Chando' nufosana 
has occasion to mention it and to distinguish it as Anuprasa from 
the mere Yamaka When used in Sanskrit poetry, it is in the main 
more or less accidental and is not regularly employed, nor is it 
common in Prakrit. The frequency with which it is approached 
in Jayadeva may, therefore, be due in some degree to Apa- 
bhran^a influence. It may be noted also that the metre of the 
poem is essentially based on the Gana system’ in which the 
determining principle is the number of feet of four morae, substi- 
tution of a long foi two shorts and vice versa thus being per- 
mitted and freely resorted to * 

^ Jficobi, ZDMO xxxvui 599, SIFl Mil 11 87^94,0 113, n 4. 

* The effective use of the refiun » doubtless borrowed from religious verse , it u 
found in the and in the classical religious lync, in which also is found rime 

(e s the bee the DtJtnnamuihstpiru^ MrvS> a<faf0ka, I/astima- 

iaA<uMra, and Caffata/aHjank/istotra ascribed to ^afikara 
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LYRIC POETRY AND THE ANTHOLOGIES 
1 Secular Poetry 

N one of the other secular lyrics which have come down 
to us is necessarily older than Bhartfhari, certainly none 
need be as old as KaltdSsa. Of the many poems which 
must have existed in the time of PataSjali we have the merest 
hints, although from the Theragathas and Tkerlgatkas of the 
PSii canon, which may be about the same period as PataSjali, 
we can conclude that poetic art was steadily developing in re- 
finement from the earlier stage of which hints are preserved in the 
Rgveia itself and in the Atharvaveda on the one hand, and in 
fragments of ballads, and even of a drinking song, found inci- 
dentally in Pili texts' But these earlier efforts doubtless in 
many cases deservedly have passed into oblivion, though we may 
suspect that our taste would have found pleasure in poems whose 
simplicity would have seemed to us rather a commendation than 
a cause of censure. 

To Kalidasa are ascribed, with no adequate ground, a number 
of poems, of which the ^rhgarattlaka* has some claim to be 
deemed worthy of the honour, though it is quite illegitimate to 
accord it to Kalidasa. Its twenty-three stanzas are attractive 
pictures of love, but they lack special distinction The poet 
neatly condemns, while praising, his hard-hearted beloved : 

indivaretta nayanam ntukham ambujena kundena dantam adh- 
aram navapallavena 

angant campakadalatk sa vidkaya vedkalf • kante katkam gka- 
Mavan vpalena cetak t 

' Dighamtoya, 31 (CII. li, 33), Jiuka 513. 

' Ed. Gildemditer, Bonn, 1841 Cf. Puchel, Qr^arcUilaka, p 37. The lait 
•tanaa ocenn in Amani, and v. 3 la cited m Dbanika’a DofaripOvaltta (nth cent.), 
at leaat in aome MSS In Haefaerlin, 14 ff. it has twenty-one atanaas. The (^rUgSra- 
rtuitfaia it also aaenbed to Kilidiaa , t, 7 la , t, 4 may be, hia. 
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' Thine eyes are blue lotuses, thy face a Nymphaea, thy teeth 
jasmine, thy lower lip a tender shoot, thy limbs leaves of the 
Campaka ; tell me then, beloved, how the creator formed thy 
heart of stone.’ Pretty, if trite, is the maiden as a hunter ■ 

t^atk vy&fihayate bald bkrUr asydh karmukdyate 
katdkfdf ca fatdyante mano me hartndyate. 

' This maid is a huntress, her brows the bow, her sidelong glances 
the arrows, and my heart the deer.’ But most eflective is a note 
of bitterness and pain 

ktm tne vaktram upetya cuinbast balan mrlajja lajjdkfU 
vastrdntam (atka munca muiica (apathath ktm dhutia mr- 
vancase f 

kfitidkam lava t ah tjagaravafdt tdm eva ydhi prtyaih 
mrmdlyojjhilapuspaddmamkare kd fatpaddndm ralthf 

' Why dost come and kiss my lips against my will, thou shame- 
less one in thy pretence of shame ’> Let go, let go, I say, the 
hem of my robe. Why seek with thine oaths to deceive me ? 
I am worn through a sleepless vigil for thee , go back to her 
with whom thou wert then. What care the bees for the garland 
of flowers that hath been cast away as outworn ? ’ This is good 
poetry but it is not in the manner of Kalidasa. On the other 
hand, we have from an anthology a brilliant verse that can hardly 
but be his 

payodhardkdradharo ht kandukah karena tofdd tva tddyate 
muhuh 

Uiva nctrdkftibkUam utpalam • tasydh prasdddya papdta pddayoh. 

' The ball whose roundness matched her breasts she beat ever and 
anon in anger ; hence, I ween, the lotus afraid of the anger in 
her eyes fell at her feet to implore her pardon ’ 

Much less atti active is the Ghatakarpara'^ in twenty-two 
stanzas, which describes how a young wife at the beginning of 
the rams sends a message by the cloud to her absent husband, 
a situation the leverse of that described in the Megha dta The 
poem ow es its title to the fact that the author at the close offers 
to carry water in a broken jar for any one who can surpass him in 


* fcd. Hacberlin, i ao £ 
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Yamakas, alliterations consisting of repetitions in corresponding 
places of groups of the same letters Hence perhaps there has 
been evolved the poet Gha^akarpara who would thus have per- 
petuated his name by this word-play That the work is earlier 
than KSlidisa is deduced by Jacobi ^ from the fact of this boast, 
which later was not justified , if, however, the poem when first 
written set a model in this form of composition, then it might be 
preserved when it had ceased to be pre-eminent on the score of 
its originality. This conjecture seems wholly implausible; no 
example of a text being preserved as a literary curiosity is 
known, and Ghatakarpara evidently was ranked higher by Indian 
taste than by modern opinion, for he was made one of the nine 
jewels of Vikramaditya’s court as contemporary of Kalidasa. 
The fact that a Nlttsara ’ in twenty-one stanzas is ascribed to 
him does not strengthen the case for his identity, as there is 
nothing distinctive in the verses 

We come to moie definite chronological grounds with the name 
of Mayura,® who flourished at Harsavardhana’s court in the 
seventh century and who was reputed the father-in-law * of BSoa, 
while Mstafiga Oivakara won fame comparable to both of them. 
The legend tells that he described so minutely the beauties of his 
daughter that she cursed him in anger, and he became a leper, 
from which unhappy state he was rescued through the aid of the 
sun god whom he celebrated in his S&ryafataka. It seems 
probable enough that the legend is due to a verse of the MayO- 
rSftaka which describes the appearance of a maiden who has 
secretly visited her lover and is returning from his side : 

efa ka statiapindbharakathina vtadhye daridravati 
vibhranta kartni viloianayana samtrastayuthodgata 
antaksvedagajeHdragan 4 (igaltta sarnttlayd gacchatt 
drftvd rupatn idam prtyamgagahanatk vrddko 'pt kamayate. 

‘ Who is this timid gazelle, burdened with firm swelling breasts, 
slender-waisted and wild-eyed, who hath left the startled herd ? 

’ RSmayaifa, p. 126. 

' Hneberlm, 504 ft 

• Qiiack(.nl,08, Tit Sansint Potms af AfaySra (I917). 

* Or brother-in-Uw , the legends vaiy, there seems no truth in the relationship. 
Bat their rivalry is attested by Padmagnpta, NaumsShasmkacarUa, 11 18 , Zachaiiae, 

B Bntr , xui. 100. 
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She goeth in sport as if fallen from the temples of an elephant 
in rut. Seeing her beauty even an old man turns to thoughts of 
love.’ The heavy and tedious style, added to the number of 
double entendres implied, marks the poetry as of second-rate 
order, but it confirms the view that he was a contemporary of 
BSijia, for that author's style is saved only by his real brilliance 
from equal demerit. 

So scanty are our records that the next important lyric poet 
of whom we have more than the name and stanzas in the antho- 
logies is a contemporary of Jayadeva, Govardhana, whom he 
extols as incomparable in effective erotic descriptions. Jayadeva, 
however, was neither reticent about himself nor his friends, and 
we cannot subscribe to his eul(^ The aim of Govardhana, as 
he himself insists, was to raise the YamunS m the air in the shape 
of elevating the simple love songs extant in Prakrit to the level 
of Sanskrit. His chosen medium is the AryS verse, and he has 
composed in this metre, which is unquestionably borrowed by 
Sanskrit from PrSkrit, seven hundred erotic stanzas, without inner 
connexion and arranged alphabetically. The poetry, however, 
lacks the popular flavour which marks the 5 n//njirfofH 31 a, who, 
of course, was the model for the AryasaptafOil, and perhaps the 
most interesting thing about the poem is the fact that on it was 
based the Sat'sal (1663) in Hindi of Bihari Lai, who has won 
high rank among Hindi poets, and whose work again was copied 
by a late Sanskrit writer, Paramananda, in his frhgm asaplagaltki. 
The imitation of a Prakrit model is carried to the extent of 
styling the sections Vrajyas ; within them there is no order 
observed and the effort to produce 700 verses necessarily leads to 
repetition and many weak lines His bi others Udayana and 
Balabhadra corrected and bi ought out his work, but the text is 
difficult even when free from suspicion from corruption, for the 
poet is fond of suggestion in lieu of expression. A more favour- 
able idea of him is given in a verse cited by RupagosvSmin * 

pSntka Dvaravatlm praySsi yadi he tad Devakinandano 

vaktavyak smaratnohamaniravtvafa gopye 'pi namojjhit&h 
etah keltkadambadhuhpafaltttr alokafunyadtgah 

KShndltatabhUmayo 'pi tava bko nayanti cittaspadam. 

‘ O stranger, if thou art going to DvSravatl, pray say to Devakl's 
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son “ Dost thou never think of the cowherdesses, whom thou 
hast left powerless through love’s bewildering spell, orof K^lindl's 
glades, where the sky is covered by the masses of blossom dust 
of the Kadamba flowers with which thou wert wont to play ? ” ’ 
The anthologies * are the source of our knowledge of the poet 
PStiini, whose identity with the grammarian has already been 
denied, despite the fact that it is in accord with Indian tradition. 
The verses ascribed to him are undeniably proof of no small skill 
as a poet of love 

tanvahginam stanau drftva ftrah kampayate yuva 
tayor antarasandagHam drfhm utpatayann tva 

‘ The youth, having seen the breasts of the fair ladies, shakes his 
head, as though he were seeking to rescue his gaze fast prisoned 
between them.’ 

kfapdk kf&mlkriya prasabham apakrtydmbu santam 
pratapyorvim krtsnatk tarugakanam uceho^ya sakalam 
kva sampraty ufn&nfttr gata tU tadanve^anaparas 
tadtddtpdloka dtft dtft carantiva jaladah 

"‘Where hath the sun gone, after making shoit the nights, 
stealing the water of the streams, parching all the earth, and 
scorching every thicket ? ” So saying the clouds wander hither 
and thither seeking his presence in every lightning flash.’ 

pSnau (onataU tanudart darakfamd kapolasthall 

vutyastdnjanadigdkalocanajcdaik ktm mldnim dnlyatef 
mugdhe cumbatu ndtna eancatatayd bhrhgah kvacit kandaltm 
untHilannavamdlatipartmalah ktm tena vismaryatet 

'Why, slender maiden, dost bedew with tears stained by eye- 
salve the haggard cheek, that doth rest on that reddened palm 7 
Foolish one, though the hee may in fickleness kiss the mango 
blossom, yet doth he ever forget the fragiance of the blooming 
of the young jasmine 7 ’ 

vilokya samgame rdgam pafctmdyd vivasvatd 
krtam krfnam mukkam prdtyd tta kt ndryo vtnerfyayd. 

I Thomsii, gavfndrtmMnBttamueajia, pp 51 S Cf Fctenon, SutkdsUSvah, 
pp 54fr.;JRAS. 1891, pp Pitchel, ZDMO. xxxix. 95 ff,, sijff., Gramm d 

firairtt-jjfracihii, p. 33. 
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* Dark groweth the face of the East as she beholdeth the glow 
of the sun in union with the West. What woman is free from 
jealousy?’ 

gate 'rdharatre parimandamandam garjantt yat prSvfft kala- 
meg/iah 

apafyatl vatsatn tvendubfmbam iac charvari gaur wa huh- 
karott. 

• When at midnight in the rainy season the dark clouds thunder 
deeply, then N ight, unable to see the disk of the moon, crieth 
aloud like a cow that seeketh her calf’ 

asau gtreh (Ualakandarasthah pdravaio manmathacatudakfah 
gharmalasahgim madhurant kttjan sanwijate pakfaputena kau- 
tam 

‘ Yonder dove, which dwelleth in a cool hollow of the mountain, 
and IS skilled in all loving dalliance, cooing sweetly doth fan wiiti 
its wings the loved one, wearied by the heat.’ 

As among the scanty remains of this poet we have the un- 
grammatical apagyati and gT^iya, narrative aorists, and as the con- 
struction o( gtreh in the last-cited verse is careless, we can hardly 
seriously suppose that the author was the grammarian, even 
apart from the style of the verses.* 

The anthologies give us invaluable testimony as to other poets 
now lost but of real merit. To Vakkuta is ascribed an elegant 
expression of the sad fate of the lover who, paited from his 
beloved, looks on all sides only to find some sign which speaks 
to him poignantly of lost joys ; 

ete CHtatHohiruho py avtraUur dkumayttath fafpadatr 
ete prajvahtah sphutaiktsalayodbhedatr agokadrumdh 
ete ktHfukagakktno pt vialinatr ahgarttah kudmalath 
kastam vtgramaydnti kutra nayane sarvatra vdnto vtdht^ 

‘ The mango shoots here smoke with the hordes of bees, here 
the A^oka glows with bursting flower buds, here the branches 
of the Kihfuka are coal-coloured with their dark shoots; alas, 
where can I rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere is fate cruel to 
me.' Ladahacandra sends a pretty message from a maiden to 
her loved one ; 

> Bhudarkar, JBRAS xvi >00 ff., 343B., Kielhotn.GN. 1885, pp 185!. 
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gantasi cet pathika he mama yatra k&ntas. tat tvam vaco kara 
(ttcau jagatam asakyak 

t&pah sagarjagumvartmpStabhUas . tyaktva bhwoam virahii^if‘‘ 
dayam vtvefa. 

' Wanderer, if thou shalt come to the place where is my beloved, 
then tell him from me that the flame of summer that none can 
endure, fearing the fall of heavy rain midst thunder, hath left the 
earth and entered the heart of the deserted maiden.’ To the 
poetess QllSbhattarika some pretty stanzas are attributed ' 

yak kaumaraharah sa eva ht varas ta eva cattrak^apas 
te conmilttamdlatipartmaldh praudhah kadambanilak 
sa catvastnt tathapi cauryasuratavyaparalildvtdkau 
Revarodkast vetasUarutale cetah samuikanfhaie. 

‘ This is the husband who stole my maidenhood, these are the 
same April nights, these the breezes whispering in the Kadamba, 
fragrant with the budding jasmines, I myself too am the same : 
yet my heart yearns for the dalliance and the seciet love that 
was ours below the ratan tree on the bank of the Reva ’ She is 
accorded ' with Bana the merit of being a type of the Paftcftla 
style, in which sound and sense claim equal honour, and the 
claim IS fully justified by her verses 

dun tvam taruni yuva sa capalah [ydmas tamobhtr dtfak 
samdegas sarakasya e^a vtptne samketakdvdsakak 
bhuyo bhuya tme vasantamarutag ceto nayanty anyathi 
gaccka kfemasamdgaindya mpunam rakgantu te devatdk. 

‘ My messenger, thou art but a tender maid, and the youth is 
fickle, darkness holds the sky, my commission is secret, the place 
of assignation is in the wood, these winds of spring entice more 
and more the heart , yet go and meet him in safety ; may the 
gods guard thy skill.’ 

Many poems are anonymous, while others are so variously 
ascribed by the antholi^ies that no weight can be placed on the 

* By Rija 9 ekbAra, who mentiont also Vikataoitambi, VijayUki of Kamila aa pear 
ofKilidKfa id the Vaidarbha, Prabhudevi 14^1, and Vijjjakft, aa well aa Subhadil Hia 
wife Avantianndarl fignrea with him aa an authority on poetica. Kane (SdAt/jmd^fpefiat 
p* xll) aaggeata eqaating Vijjakl with VijayUkR, and Vijayabhattinka, queen of 
Candriditya (e 660 a d > 
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names to which they are ascribed. Very simple but very 
pretty is : 

ahkurtte fallavtit koraktU vtkasite sahakare 
akkurttah pallavttah korakito vtkasttag ca madanah. 

‘ Swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath the mango, 
swollen and sprouted and budded and bloomed hath love.' There 
is a certain humour in the consolation offered to the lover who 
has had to abandon a very sentimental maiden . 

acchtnnam nayanambu bandhum krtam ctnta gurubkyo 'rpita 
dattam datnyam afesatah parijant t&pak takhlsv ahitah 
adya fvak parmtrvrttm vrajatt sd fvdsatk param khidyate 
vifrabdko bhava viprayogajamtam dukkkam vtbhaktam tayd. 

‘ Her unceasing dow of tears has been distributed among her 
friends, her anxiety passed on to her elders, her depression has 
been transferred wholesale to her attendants, her fire of love 
deposited in her companions , to-day or to-morrow her calm will 
be complete, only sighs now vex her. Take heart, she has 
shared out the sorrow begotten of thy departure.’ A very 
different hand gives a picture of the moon ■ 

ttdayagirtsaudhafikhare tdrdcayacitritdmbaramtdne 
sinhdsmatn tva mhttam candrah kandarpabhupasya. 

' On the pinnacle of the palace of the mountain of dawn, under 
a canopy of sky bespangled with the host of the stars, the moon 
hath been set as a throne for Love the king.’ Circumstances 
alter cases, as the hapless lover finds 

prdg ydmtm prtyaviyogavtpatttkdle tvayy eva vdsarofatdni 
layam gatdm 

dawdt katham katham api priyasamgame 'dya cdiufdli ktm 
tvam ast vdsata eva llnd. 

‘ When aforetime I suffered the sorrow of severance from my 
beloved, o night, in thee a hundred days passed away; now 
when fate but hardly gave me reunion, thou, shameless one, hast 
departed in the day itself.’ Even fanning kindles love : 

vtramata viramata sakhyo nalintdalatdlavrHtapavanena 
hrdayagttto 'yam vakntr jhat tti kaddeij jvalaty eva. 
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' Stop, stop, my friends ; through the wind of the fan of lotus 
leaves the fire that is in my heart hath in a moment rekindled.’ 
A sadder note but a true one is found in HaiSyudha : 

Bhinunatra vijrmbhttatk dhanur xha Drontna muktam fucd 
Karnasyatra hay a hrta rathapatir Bhl^mo 'tra yoddkum 
stkitak 

vtgvam rupam thdrjunasya Marina sanidargitam kautukad 
uddegas ta tme na te suhrtinak halo kt sarvaMagah. 

‘ Here Bhima’s valour was unfolded ; heie Drona in sorrow let fly 
his arrows ; here were stolen the steeds of Kama ; here stood 
Bhtsma, lord of the car, to fight , here at Arjuna’s entreaty did 
Han display his full majesty , still all the places remain, but not 
these great ones, for time destroyeth all.’ 

An author to whom many stanzas are ascribed, which are 
found also in the collections of Amaru and Bhartrhan,^ is the 
Buddhist Dharmakliti, of whom we know mainly as a logician of 
the seventh century a. d. One verse is a neat hit at the results 
of reputation in dimming the chance of fair judgement of poetry . 

gatlair bandkayatt sma vanarahrtatr VSlmlktr ambkomdktm 
Vydsak Parthagarais tathapt na tayar atyukUr ndbhavyate 
vSgartkau ca tulddhrtav tva tathapy asmatprabandkan ayatk 
loko dugayitum prasdrttamukkas tubhyam pratigtke namah 

'Valmiki has depicted the bndging of the ocean by monkeys 
carrying stones, VySsa by PSrtha’s arrows ; none takes exception 
to their exaggeration. In my works sense and sound are, as it 
were, weighed in a balance, but the woild eagerly aims at 
criticism Ah, what a thing it is to have reputation.’ There is 
a touching picture of the beloved in separation . 

vaktrendor na haranti bdgpapayasam dhdra manojham griyam 
ntkgvasd na kadarthayantt madkurdm bttnbddkarasya dyutim 
tasyas tvadvtrake vtpakvalavaBlavatfyasamvadtnl 
chaya kdpi kapolayor anudinam tanvyah param gugyatt. 

' In separation from thee the streams of her tears rob not her 
moon-like face of its charming beauty, nor do her sighs diminish 


* F. W Thomat, ICmindrtntacanuiamuetayn^ pp 47 ff 
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the sweet loveliness of her Bimba-like lip; but the slender 
maiden’s checks show day by day a lessening of that bright 
colour which was wont to vie with the glory of the ripe Lavall.’ 
iToo great beauty is evil : 

iSvanyadravtneeuyayo na ganitak kU(o mahan svikriah 

svacckandasya sukham janasya vasatag ctniajvaro nirmttah 
efipi svayam eva tulyaramanabhavad vardkl kata 

ko 'rthag cetast vedkasa vtnthitas tanvy&i tanum tanvata f 

‘ He counted not the wealth of beauty which he spent nor the 
greatness of his effort ; he made her a fever of sorrow for men 
that dwell in blissful ease , she herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot find her peer, what, pray, was the purpose of the 
creator when he framed that slender maiden’s body ? ’ Ksemendra, 
who gives us the verse, reprobates the jingle in tanvyak, which 
seems captious. 

The art of building a stanza with a limited number of letters ’ 
leads, as we have seen both in Bharavi and Magha, to tasteless 
extravagance, but it can be used without any lack of effect, as in 
the following stanza ascribed to Qa9vata 

sa me samdsamo masak sa me masasamd sama 
yo ydtaya tayd yah yd ydiy dydtayd tayd. 

‘ That month seems to me a year which passes when she is gone ; 
that year seems as a month which goes when she returns.' 
Epigrams are not rare ' 

vydkaranannhedihltd apagabdamrgak kva vicareyuk 
gurutiaiadatvajnabktfakgrotrtyamukkagakvardtfiyadt nasyuk t 

‘ In dread of the lions of grammar, where could the deer of bar- 
barisms flee, were there not the caverns of the mouths of teachers, 
actors, astrologers, doctors, and priests ? ’ One lady finds fault 
with a perfect spouse ' 

anekatr ndyakagunatk sakilak sakkt me patih 
sa eva yadt jdrak sydt sapkalam jivttam bkavet. 

‘ My husband, o friend, has all the virtues of a stage hero , now 
' f’anutiijrama , ef ATilyyadarfa, m, 8jff , Might, zix too, lot, 104,106, 114. 
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if only he were my lover, my happiness would be perfect ’ The 
doctor fares badly : 

vatdyanStha natnas tubhyam kfaptt&Qtsam&nava 
tvayt vinyastahkaro 'yam krtantak sukham edhaU. 

‘ Best of physicians, homage be thine for thy slaying of mankind ; 
on thee Death lays all his burden and lives in happy ease.' The 
note in the following is lighter • 

dahajvarena me mandyam vada vatdya ktm ausadham 
ptba madyam garavena mamapy anaya karparam, 

‘“lam outworn by heat and fever , tell me, doctor, what remedy 
IS there.” ” Drink wine by the bowl and bring me too a glass.” ' 

Of the art of SamasySpuraQa we have an excellent example 
in the stanza asciibed by Ksemendra to KumaradSsa. which 
embodies the line mentioned in the Makahkagya ' 

ayt vtjahiht drdkopagftkauam , tyaja navaeamgamabhlru vallabke 
aruHokarodgama esa variate varalantt sampravadanti kukkutak. 

' Loved one, timid in our first joy of love, relax thy clinging grasp 
and let me go ; do not the cocks, fair one, proclaim in unison the 
advent of ruddy dawn ? ' It is characteristic that Haradatta in 
the Padamaiijari, a comment on the Kagika Vrtti, gives an 
entirely different three lines, while Rayamukuta makes Bh&ravi 
the author of the stanza given as Kumaradasa’s by Ksemendra. 
In the curious tale of Kalidasa’s death* we learn that kirg 
Kumaradasa wrote on the wall of a hetaira’s house the half- 
verse 

kamale kamahlpallth grUyate na ca drgyote 

offering a reward for a completion which KalidSsa, to his undoing, 
provided in 

bSle lava mukkatnbhoje katkam indlvaradvayamf 

* It is said, but never seen, that a lotus grows on a lotus. How 
then, damsel, is there seen on the lotus of thy face a pair of blue 

* Petenon, JRRAS. xvi 170, Nuidaisiku, Kumiradasa, pp. xxff 

* Nandaigtkar, ttt , pp. lii ff The vene need* amendment ae above. Hara> 

datta*s date u traditionally 878 A D , ^esbagin, Rtport^ pp <3 ^ 

P 
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lotuses ? ’ To gain the reward the graceless woman slew the poet, 
but the king recognized the hand of his friend and forced from 
her the truth, burning himself in sorrow in the pyre which con- 
sumed KSIidasa’s body. 


2. Religious Poetry 

The production of hymns of praise to the gods naturally did 
not cease with the Vedic poets, though the gradual change of 
religion evoked an alteration in the gods who received adoration , 
beside old gods such as Qiva, Visnu, and Surya, whose worship 
was perhaps from time to time strengthened by the influx of sun- 
n orshippers from Iran, especially after the Mahomedan conquest 
of Persia, there appear newer figures in the pantheon such as Krsna, 
Rama, and Durga, who in fact is often a local deity covered by 
the decent robe of C>va’s dread spouse. The epic shows the 
existence of such hymns, the Puranas and Tantras afford many 
specimens of them, while collections of a hundred or a thousand 
names of a god or goddess became numerous But naturally the 
higher poetry invaded this held also, and the fact that philo- 
sophers were not unwilling to take part in the composition of 
Stotras, songs of praise, to the gods whose reality they recog- 
nized as emphatically for empirical purposes as they denied it 
transcendentally, lent dignity to the art The number of Stotras 
preserved is vast, but many are of no poetic worth, many of very 
late date, and a still larger number cannot be assigned to any 
definite period in the absence of external evidence, and the rarity 
of finding any individual note in their rather stereotyped form 
and style. 

Uf early efforts to elaborate this kind of poetry we have the 
Candigaiaka'^ of Bana, a collection of loz stanzas, chiefly in 
Sragdhara metre, in honour of Qiva’s consort and in special of 
her feat in slaying the demon Mahisa , the poem serves also as a 
prayer, as she is invoked to protect her worshippers. Bana does 
not impress us with any sincerity of devotion, and the poem, 
though laboured and sometimes clever, has little of the attrac- 
tion of his romances, his demeiits appear clearly enough in 


’ See G P Quackenbos^ The Sanskrit Potms af May&ra (1917)^ who edited and 
translated Bias's and MayOra's works. 
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a couple of stanzas which the anthologies cite as possessing 
merit : 

vidrane rudravrnde savitart tarale vajrini dkvastavajre 
jat&fahke (agahke viramati maruti tyaktavaire kuvere 
vatkuHtke kuntAudsire tna/ttsain akti usavi paurusopaghnantghnaih 
ntrvtghnam mghnafi vah gamayatn durttam blt&nbhdva 
bhavdni. 

‘ When the Marut hoide fled, Savitr trembled, Indra dropped 
his thunderbolt, the moon was smitten by fear, the wind ceased 
to blow, Kuvera fled the field, and Visnu flung aside his blunted 
dart, easily she smote down that Mahisa who had the fierceness 
of a snake and pi ided himself on his manhood , may she, the 
wondrous BhavanI, remove your misfortunes.’ 
namas tungagtragcumbteandracamaracdrave 
tratlokyanagardrainbhamulastambhdya Qambhave. 

‘ Homage to the god that bringeth healing, who is made lovely 
by the moon kissing his lofty head and the yak’s tail, the founda- 
tion pillar of the structure of the city of the thiee worlds.’ 
Indian taste preferred to BSna’s Candlfaiaka the work of his 
alleged father-in-law or brother-in-law Mayura, of whom we have 
already learned as an erotic poet. The QIataka, which was doubt- 
less composed as a compliment to the devotion of the grandfather 
and father of Harsavardhana to the worship of the sun, whose 
deity was also revered by Harsa despite his Buddhist leanings, 
celebrates in turn the rays of the sun, the horses, the charioteer, 
the chariot, and the great disk itself There is distinct cleverness 
in many of the thoughts and Mayura’s style is elegant. Arui^a 
the charioteer is compared with the actor who speaks the pro- 
logue to the drama, the rays are the ships that carry men over 
the dread ocean of rebirth, the cause of human sorrow, the disk is 
the door to the final release, the sun himself nourishes gods and 
men, upholds cosmic order, and is one with Brahman, Vis^u, and 
^iva. 

Mayura was evidently fond of religious poetry, for we have in 
the Subkdsttdvnli some verses of dotible entendre in a speech 
between ^iva and Faivati 

eandragrahanena vtna ndsmt rame kim pravartayasy evam 
devyai yadt ruettam idatk nandtnn ahftyatdm Rdhuh. 
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‘ “ Without the stake of the moon (without Rahu) I won’t 
play." “ Why make so much trouble ? If 'tis Devi’s will, why, 
Nandin shall summon Rahu.” ’ 

Sropayast wmdha ktnt nahain abhtjna tvadahgasya 
divynm tw sasahasrain sthttvatva yuktam abhtdhatufu 
“ “ Why misconstrue what I say ? I am not speaking of your 
ornaments." " That is a pretty thing for a lady to say who has 
been sitting on my lap for a thousand of the years of heaven ” ’ 
The term ahga permits the equivoke, and in the first stanza the 
use of asmt as a quasi-particle exhibits the grammatical know- 
ledge of the poet. Much moie attractive from the poetical point 
of view is a genre picture 

dkatyahatyn in&rdhna dtutam anuptbatah prasnutam vta/ttr 
udliak 

kinutt kuheatkajanor anavaratacalaccarupucchasya dhenuk 
uttlrnaih tarnakasya priyatanayataya dattakumkaramudra 
vtsrattstksiradhdt alavafabalamukhasyahgam Strpli Icdhi 
' While the calf, ever butting with its head, one knee slightly 
bent, and its tail ever moving prettily, sucks its mother’s udder 
whence the milk drips, the cow, lowing softly in delight at her 
child, licks the upturned face of the young one whose mouth is 
flecked by spots from her milk.’ Here we have a complete pic- 
ture pi esented to our eyes and in a form which English does not 
permit us to approach in beauty. 

Mayora in many ways may rank as a typical exponent of the 
Gauda style as pictured by Dandin. He affects epithets more or 
less recondite but etymologically explicable, rs in nftftramakas of 
the warm-rayed sun or kemddri of Meru. He is rich in allitera- 
tions and Yamakas, and in addition to metaphors and similes in 
abundance is fond of paronoma.sias of an elaborate kind, of bom- 
bast and exaggeration, and of the production of effects by the use 
of a series of harsh sounds matching the sense, and the variation 
of sounds within a stanza in order to mark changes of feeling. 
Characteristic cases are 

ffrnagkrananghrtpantn vrantbktr apagkanatr gkargharSvyak- 
tagkosan 

dirgkagkratan aghaughath punar api ghatayaty eka itllaghayan 
yak 
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gharminfos tasya vo 'ntardvtgunaghanaghrHantgknantrvighna- 
vrtter 

dattarghah stddhasakgkatr vidadkatu gkrttayah glgkrant 
angkovigk&tam. 

‘ The sun alone doth make new and heal those whose multi- 
tude of sins hath made them noseless, handless, footless, with 
ulcerated limbs, gurgling and indistinct speech, and noxious to 
the scent from afar. May his rays, to which hosts of Siddhas 
offer homage, swiftly cause the destruction of your sins, for bis 
action knows no obstacles and obeyeth only that compassion 
which multiplieth within his heart.’ 

btbkrdtfak gakttm ofu pragamUabalavattarakaurjttyagurvlm 
kurv&HO tilayadkak (tkktnatn apt lasaccandrakantavabhasam 
adadhyad andkakare ratitn attgaytmm avakan vlk^ananam 
balo laksmitH aparam apara tva guho 'karpatcr atapo vak. 

' May the early light of the lord of day bung you piospenty 
without bounds, like another Guha, bearing with it a power that 
hath soon quenched the piide of many a mighty star (as he a 
spear that quickly overcame the power of the mighty Taraka) ; 
scornfully eclipsing even the fire and the splendour of the lovely 
moon (as he rideth a peacock resplendent with the flashing tips 
of the eyes in its tail) , and may it bring joy untold to the eyes 
of those in the darkness (as he to the eyes of the foe of Andhaka).' 
We find also good instances of the figure Vyatireka, the stating of 
a distinction between things seemingly alike, and Virodha,apparent 
contradiction, the Dipaka, and the Tulyayogita, combination 
of things with the same attributes, as in sadrtdyUrvhwdifa daga 
dtgak, ' the ten quarters with mountains, sky, earth, and oceans 
Grammatical rarities include use of caturarcam, vtbku in the active, 
the Vedic gam, while imperatives in tat, benedictives, and forms 
like adktjaladkt and vUaratitaram are characteristic of the 
Kavya. B3na in the Candigataka shows many of the same 
features, though he does not indulge in the long similes of 
Mayura, but he adds life to his composition by placing about 
half the stanzas in the mouths of his characters, though without 
dialogues ; thus Can^i is in ten stanzas the speaker, either taunt- 
ing the gods, rebuking Mahisa, or addressing ^iva ; Mahisa in 
nineteen stanzas dendes the gods or reviles Ca^^i; Jay a her 
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maid, jests, or encourages the gods ; while other speakers include 
Qiva, KSrttikeya, the gods, sages, Candl's foot, and even her toe- 
nails ! 

Contemporary of Bana and Mayura at Harsa's court was, accord- 
ing to tradition preserved by Kaja 9 ekhara, Matanga DivSkara,* 
also styled a Candala, though we can hardly suppose that this 
epithet really means that a man of the lowest caste was a peer at 
court of the greater poets Our remains of him suggest that he 
was a clever courtier, for one verse seems very like a panegyric of 
Harsa, though it has been censuied by Abhinavagupta for 
inelegance , the point, however, of the stanza is probably the 
suggestion that Harsa is sure to have a son who will succeed 
him, as was doubtless, though fruitlessly, his dearest wish ■ 

asin Hatha puamahl iava mahi mata talc 'nantaram 
^ampraiy eva kt samburagtragana jaya jayodbkutaye 

phrne varsagate bhavifyatt punah satvanavadya snufa 
yuktam natna samastagastrawdusam lokegvar&H&m tdatn. 

' 0 king, the earth, sea-girdled, was aforetime thy grandmother, 
then became she thy mother, and now thy spouse to bring thy 
glory to fullness. But when a full hundred years of thy life have 
flown, will she be thy daughter-in-law, for this is the just fate of 
those to whom every science is known.’ 

It has been suggested that this poet is to be identified with the 
Jain writer Manatuhga, whose Bhaktamarastotra* in honour of 
the Jain saint Rsabha is brought into connexion with Bana and 
Mayura by another tale. Manatuhga, it is said, wrote so flne a 
panegyric of the sun that he was saved from lepiosy ; then Bana 
in jealousy produced the Candigataka, after cutting off his hands 
and feet, in order that he might exhibit the power of the goddess 
in healing her devotee in gratitude for his eulogy. Manatuhga, 
then, to prove the might of the Jinas, had himself fastened with 
forty- two chains and cast into a house, he uttei ed his poem of 
praise and was released forthwith. Perhaps the origin of the 
legend IS simply the reference in his poem to the power of the 

‘ Cf Qutekenbos, Mayura^ pp lo f 

* £d and trant. H TACobi, JS xir. ^59 ff. Qnockenbos (p 18) dates him far too 
carlv 
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Jina to save those in fetters, doubtless metaphorically applied to 
the bonds holding men to carnal life. Manatuflga may have 
been a contemporary of Bana, but his date may well fall from 150 
to 200 years later. He is no mean poet and certainly a master 
of the intricacies of the Kavya style. Rsabha is extolled as 
Buddha, ^ahkara, the cieatoriPuiiisottama , hundreds of mothers 
bear hundreds of sons, but none a son like him , stars there are 
in eveiy region of the sky, but only the east brings forth the sun. 
The merits of his style are obvious when contrasted with the 
elaboration of the forty-four stanzas of the Kalyanamandira- 
stotra ' of Siddhasena Divakara, written in deliberate imitation. 
Other Jain Stotras are of even less poetical value. 

To Harsavardhana are ascribed certain Buddhist hymns, com- 
posed, we may presume, in the last yeais of his reign, including 
AftamahafrUaityastotra* and the Suprabhdtastolra? which 
has also been ascribed to Qiiharsa, of the Natfodhiya. A later 
writer, Sarvajnamitra, is the author of the Sragdharastotra * to 
TarS, who became a very favourite deity among the theistic 
school of Buddhism as the mother-goddess and saviour. The 
legend runs that having been rich he took to religion and thus 
became poor. Meeting a Brahmin who begged him for money 
to secure his daughter a wedding, he offered himself to a king 
who desired a hundred men for a human sacrifice, but moved by 
the sorrows of his fellow sufferers composed the poem and won 
through Tara's intervention the lives of all Other Stotras of 
doubtful age are numerous, but it can hardly be said that they 
reach any high level of poetry, though some of them certainly 
bear every sign of ti ue religious feeling. 

It is difficult to realize that a religious motive is also present 
in the V akrokttpaheaftka ' of the Kashmirian poet Ratnakara, who 
in fifty stanzas shows a remarkable power of illustrating the 
ambiguities of which the Sanskrit language is capable. The fol- 
lowing example is moderately simple. Parvatl addresses Qiva : 

1 Ed. uid tniu. IS. xiv 376 ff ; cf lA xlii. 4> If 

• Ldvi, OC. X, 11. 189IT , Ettioghiuaen, H»ta-Var 4 kana, pp 17611. 

• Tbomu, JRAS 1903, pp. 703-aa For anthology and inicnptiontl versea ate 
Jaclcaon, PrtyadarUki, pp xlliiff, and references 

• See G. de Blonay, La dfistt totuUkt^tu TirS (1895) , HIrananda, Afrw. Arch. 
Sarvty JtHdta, no 20 

• KM 1 . 101-14, Bemheimer, ZDMG laid. 816ft 
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tvaih nu nSbhinuUo bhav&mi sutanu fvofrva avafyant matah 
s&dk&ktant hkavatS na me rucita ity atra bruve 'ham punah 
mugdke nasmi nameruna natm citak prekfosva mam patu vo 
vakroktyeh hat o htmacalabkuvam smerananam m&kayan 

‘ " I love thee no more." “ 'Tis true, slender one, (your con- 
nexions approve me), for my mother-in-law adores me." 
“ Neatly said, but I repeat a second time : Thou art not pleasant 
in my eyes.” “ But, dear one, just look , I am not adorned with 
the Nameru flowers." So Qiva silenced the smiling mouth oi 
the daughter of the Himalaya with his equivoke , may he be 
gracious to you.' The first pun here depends on the ambiguity 
of nabhtmato, the second simply on the fact that Qiva interprets 
na me ruet/as as Hameruna cttas. VVe must suppose that Ratna- 
kara felt that, as men delight in these refinements, so the offering 
of his poem to the gods would evoke their pleasure. His epic 
gives no ground to doubt the sincerity of his devotion to Qiva. 

A lyric poet of much fervour and no mean accomplishment 
must be recognized in the philosopher Qahkara,* if we can trust 
the tradition which ascribes to him many hymns, especially to 
Devi, the mother-goddess, whom the ^ktas adored as the expres- 
sion of the highest power in the universe, ^^nkara’s doctrine of 
the two aspects of truth, the higher and the lower, permitted him 
to adopt to the full popular beliefs and to express his feelings in 
a way acceptable to other than metaphysicians, and there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that he composed such poems. It is, 
of course, a different thing to say which of those allotted to him 
by tradition were really his. A solemn warning of the passing of 
time is given in the ftvaparadkak^amapanastotra . 

&yur HOfyatt pofyatam pratidtnam yati kfayam yauvanam 
pratyayantt gatak punar na dtvasah kalo jagadbkakfakah 
lak^mls toyatarangabhangacapald vidyuccalam jlviiam 
yasmdn mam faranagatam garanada tvam rakga rakfddkuna. 

‘ Life perisheth daily before our eyes, youth departeth ; the 
days departed never return again, time consumeth the world , 
fortune is as transient as a ripple on the waves of the ocean , life 

' S VcnkttimmMiMi, StUtt ^ Snsmkmvfharya, aad tbe Brkatttetrant- 

HdMara 
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as unstable as the lightning ; guard, guard me to-day who am 
come to thee for safety, o giver of peace.’ More prosaic is the 
address to Kfs^ * 

vtMd yaiya dkyanam vrajatt pofutam s&karamukkant 
vtna yasya jhauam janimrtthkayam yatt janata 
Vina yayra smrtya kymigatajamm yati sa vibhnh 
garanyo lokego mama bhavatu Kffnc 'kftvtfayah 

' If man meditates not on him, he becomes a beast, boar or 
another , if he knows him not, birth, death, fear are his portion; 
if he think not of him, a hundred lives as a worm await him ; let 
him, lord of the world, my salvation, Kfsna, show himself to his 
worshipper.’ The utter emptiness of existence is brilliantly in- 
sisted upon in the rimed Dvadagapahjartkastotra . 

m& kuru jana dhanayauvanagarvam harati mmegat kalak sarvam 
maySmayam tdam akhtlam hitva brakmapadam tvam praviga 
vtduva. 

' Place no pride, o man, in youth, or wealth , in the twink- 
ling of an eye time taketh all away , deem all this world to be 
but an illusion, and with true knowledge attain the abode of the 
absolute.’ Devotion and confidence reach their height of expres- 
sion in the Devyaparadkakgamapanastotra * 

vidker ajnanena dravtnavtrakendlasataya 

vidkeyagakyatvat tava caranayor yd cyutir abkut 
tad it at ksdntavyam janant sakaloddharint give 
kupHtro jdyeta kvactd apt kumdtd na bkavalt. 

‘ If I have failed to pay due honour to thy feet through ignor- 
ance of thy commands, through lack of wealth, laziness oi inca- 
pacity, forgive my transgression, o mother, o gracious one, o trust 
of all the world , a son may be bad, but never a mother.’ 

pytkivydm putrds tt janant bakavak santt saraldk 
param tegdm madkye vtralataralo 'kam tava sutak 

nuutiyo 'yam tydgak samuatam tdam no tava gtve; kuputro 

' Many good sons are thine on earth, o mother, few indeed 
fickle as I ; yet to abandon me, o gracious one, were not meet for 
thee ; a son may be bad, but never a mother.’ 
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Among many others a BkavSnyoftaka and the Anandalakarl 
in twenty C>kharinl ven>es are ascribed to ^ankara, while other 
famous hymns to Devi include the Amboftaka and the Panca- 
stavi, five hymns to Durga of unknown authorship. To Kali- 
dasa are ascribed, without any plausibility, various Stotras, 
including the Qyamaladandaka mainly in prose, the Sarasvati- 
stotra and the Mangtdafiaka, which can be reconstructed from 
the Tibetan of the Tanjur. A hymn in 500 stanzas, the Panca- 
gati, is ascribed to a mysterious Muka, alleged to be contempo- 
raneous with ^aiikara, but this is very dubious. We are on much 
firmer ground regarding the Devlgataka of Anandavardhana the 
writer on poetics {c 850), whose hundred very elaborate stanzas 
hardly conform to his own theory that the poet who pays too 
much attention to ornament falls into the error of neglecting the 
suggestion which should underlie poetry, but the deviation is 
excused by his own admission that in panegyrics of the gods the 
sentiment is of secondary importance. But it must be added that 
Anandavardhana is not a great or perhaps even a good poet, 
confirming the adage that critics seldom are Utpaladeva’s 
Stotravali was written about 935 , it consists of a series of twenty 
short hymns in honour of Qiva, some mere innovations, some 
more elaborate, but none of outstanding meiit In the same 
century probably the Vaisnava Kula9ekhara wrote in honour of 
Visnu his Mukundamala , it is interesting to find a verse cited in 
an inscription of a place so distant as Pagan in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the eleventh century Lila9uka or Bilvamahgala * pioduced 
his Kfgnakarnamrta or Krfnalilamrta, 110 stanzas in honour of 
Krsna, a poem which has been very populai in India, while the 
anthologies cite verses from him. One exhibits fairly the merits 
of his simple and not unattractive style 

Krfna tvam navayauvano 'n capalah prayena gopahganah 
Kanso hhupattr abjanaleAktduragriva vayaik goduhak 
tad ySce 'njaltna bhavantam adhuna vritdavanam mad vina 
ma yaslr ttt gopanandavacasa namro Harth palu va^ 

* May Hari guard you, Hari who bowed low in obedience when 
the cowherd Nanda thus entreated him “ O Kfsna, thou art in 

' For legendi of him, mc Scihigin, Ktptrt, 1893-4, pp. 57 f 
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the freshness of youth, our maidens are mostly fickle, Kahsa is 
king, and we herders have necks as frail as the lotus stalk , with 
folded hands I entieat thee not to go without me to the Vrnda- 
vana wood 

In the twelfth century we have eulogies of Kysna from the 
poets who were contemporary jewels with Jayadeva at the court 
of Laksmanasena They are preserved in the Padyavati of Rupa- 
gosvSmin, well known as an ardent devotee and follower of Cai- 
tanya. To Laksmanasena himself is ascribed an amusing verse . 

ahTitadya mayotsave ntft grhant (unyam vtmticyagata 
kfibah presyajnnah katham kulavadhUr ekakinl yasyatt 
vaisa tvam tad ttnatk nayalayam tit (ritiva Ya'odagtro 
Radhamadhavayor jayanU madhttrasmeralasa drftayah. 

‘ " She was told by me to come to the festival to-day ; now she 
has come at night, leaving the house empty ; the servants are 
drunk , how can a lady of family go alone ? Dear child, take her 
safely home ”, so said ya9oda, and, hearing her bidding, there 
passed smiling looks of joyful weariness between RSdh& and 
Madhava.’ Umapatidhara,' whom Jayadeva records as skilled 
in the use of recondite language, an assertion abundantly estab- 
lished by the array of rare words or meanings found in a Pra- 
9asti of his which has come down to us, is credited with a quite 
amusing picture of a bedroom scene between Krs^a and his wife, 
who had a good deal to complain of in his amourettes : 

mrmagnena mayambhast pranayatak paU samahhgttd 
kenalfkam tdam tavadya kathitam Rddfu mudd tdmyast 

ity utsvapnaparampardsu foyane frutvd vacah fdrngino 
Rukmtnyd fUhtlikrtah sakapatam kanthagrahah pdtu vah. 

‘ " Who has told thee this falsehood, that the moment I plunged 
into the water I clipped close a maiden in love ? Thou troublest 
thyself needlessly, o Radha ” , so Rukmini heard her lord Kfs^ 
murmur in his dream as they lay side by side, and feigned to 
loosen his hold on her neck ; be that your protection.’ 

Of Caraqa, Jayadeva tells us that he was worthy of praise for 

’ See Piichel, Du HofdukUr dts La/tsmanauifa (1893) Dhol’s PavanadUa, in 
which e Gtndharm muden lendi a meeuge to LiJc^anaieiia, it based on the 
AffghadHta , etc M. ChakniTaiti, JPASB 1905, pp 41-71 
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his skill in producing extempore poetry which was hard to under- 
stand (durukadruta),^ a term which will appear as the compli- 
ment it was meant to be, if we remember that Sanskrit poets 
were equally proud of their ability to compose on a given theme, 
taking as given a verse or part of it, and of the fact that their 
works were highly finished products which required for due com- 
prehension and appreciation full knowledge of metre, poetics, 
lexicography, and grammar The epithet is borne out by the 
verses we have, for they are frequently undeniable imitations of 
others, as in the following elaboration of a simple stanza ascribed 
to Amaru : 

Murdrtm pofyantyak sakkt sakalam ahgam na nayaKam 
kftam yac chrnvatyd Hartgunaganam (rotrantci/atn 

santatk ieudldpam sapadt racayantyd mukhamayam 
vtdhdtur natvdyam gkatanaparipdtimadhurtmd. 

' O friend, when 1 saw MuiSri, that my whole body did not 
become one eye ; when I heard him, that I became not a multi- 
tude of ears ; when I spoke with him, that I became not one 
mouth ; that indeed is but a sorry work of the creator’s devising.’ 

Dhoyl or Dhol seems to have had the epithets Qrutadhara or 
^rutidhara, perhaps ‘ strong in memory ’, and Kaviraja, and the 
stanzas cited under these three names appear to belong to one 
and the same poet. There is an amusing touch in one cited by 
Rupagosvamin from Kaviraja. 

kvdnattam kva nayanam kva ndstkd . kva frultk kva ca 
ftkkttt deftiah 

tatra tatra vthttdnguhdalo ; baUaxdkulam anandayat prabhuk. 

‘ *■ Where is my face ? Where my eye ? Where my nose ? 
Where my ear? Where my braid?" Thus bidden the lord 
touched each with his flower finger, and thus he delighted the 
cowherdesses.* 

Of many other poems mention may be made of the Makimnak- 
stava • which is a eulogy of ijiva but which has been treat^ 

* Snih Chuidn Chaknvarti (BidsSvrUt, p. 7) refen the term to Qtiamdera, 
author of the Durgkaiavjrtti , occurs in an q;iithat of VSmana In the 

ttukmnitkalySHa {Madras Catal , za. 7840). 

' Often printed u Indw. It is dted bj lUyspckhata. 
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also as intended to glorify Visnu, ascribed to Puspadanta — which 
may, of coarse, not be a true name — because the work seems to 
be known to the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta, and therefore 
must not be later than the ninth century. As curious develop- 
ments — probably late— of religious fervour may be noted the 
^an^ikucapanciiftka^ fifty stanzas on the breasts of Ca^di, by 
a certain Laksmana Acarya, and the Bhtksatanakavya* by 
^ivadasa or Utpreksavallabha, which describes the feelings of 
Apsarases when ^iva in the garb of an ascetic comes to seek 
alms in Indra's heaven The author with amazing taste takes 
this means of displaying his intimate acquaintance with the rules 
of the KamasHtra as to the deportment of women in love. 

Some fine religious stanzas are preserved in the anthologies * 

yadt nastm mahapapl yadi ndsmi hhayakulak 
yadi nendriyasamsaktas tat ko 'rthah farane mama. 

' I f I were not a great sinner, if I were not sore afraid, if I were 
not devoted to things of sense, then what need would I have of 
salvation ? ’ This is ascribed to Bhatta Sunandana, else unknown 
to fame Equally unknown is Gangadatta who writes 

abkidkavati mam mrtyur ayam udgurnamudgarah 
kipanam pundarikSksa raksa main (aranagatam 

• Death draweth on, with weapon upraised to smite ; o lotus- 
eyed one, protect thy pitiful suppliant.’ Anonymous is a pretty 
pictuie of the child god 

kararavindtna padaravtudam mukkaravinde mvffayan/am 

afvatthapattrasya pute fayanam. bdlam Mukundam satatam 
smardmt 

‘With his lotus hand placing the lotus of his foot in his lotus 
mouth as he lies in a cradle of A^vattha leaves, our baby 
Mukunda is my thought for ever.’ A Vikramaditya is among 
these poets of religion, but it is impossible to determine his iden- 
tity ; the various verses ascribed to him are hardly by one hand.* 


‘ Ed KM. IX 8off (eighty-three tUocas in mU). 

« See IOC 1. 1448 f 

* For an eloquent appreciation of the Stotraa see Sivapraaad Bbattachaxyya, IHQ. 

340 ff- 
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3. The Anthologies 

Of both lyric and gnomic poets whose works are lost, we derive 
knowledge from the anthologies, which have yielded many of the 
citations of fine lines already made. Themselves often of com- 
paratively late date, they preserve the work of much earlier poets, 
though unhappily in many cases of the authors mentioned we 
have no means of determining the period of their activity. Of 
these anthologies the oldest apparently is that edited by Di. 
F. VV. Thomas as the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya ' from a 
Nepalese MS. of the twelfth century. Sections on the Buddha 
and Avalokitefvara remind us of its provenance, but otherwise it 
contains the same material as the other texts, verses on a wide 
variety of .subjects, love and other passions, the conduct of life, 
practical wisdom, and moral and political maxims. None of the 
poets who composed its 325 stanzas is later than 1000 a D. Of 
the next centuiy (1205) is the Sadukttkarnamrta? 01 SUktt- 
karnSntrta, of (^ridharadSsa, son of Vatudasa, both servants of 
Laksmanasena of Bengal, an anthology including excerpts from 
446 poets, largely of course of Bengal, including Gangadhara and 
five others who can be placed in the period 1050-1 j,<;o. Jalhana, 
son of Laksmideva, and, like his fathei , minister of Krsna who 
ascended the throne in 1247, wrote the SubkasttamuktavaR^ 
which has come down in a longer and a shorter recension. It is 
carefully arranged according to such subjects as riches, generosity, 
fate, sorrow, love, royal service, &c., and is especially valuable in 
its section on poets and poetry which gives us definite informa- 
tion on a number of authors. 

One of the most famous anthologies is that of ^arngadhara, 
written in 1363 by the son of Damodara. It is arranged in 163 
sections, and contains 4689 stanzas, including some by the author 
himself but of no distinction. With the aid of the Qarhgadhara- 
paddhatt^ Vallabhadeva perhaps in the fifteenth century put 


> BI 1913 

* BI 1913 if , Anfrccht, ZDMG xxxvi 361 IT, 

* Bhandarktr, Ktporty 1887-91, pp Madras C^al t xx 811411 

WM written for Jalha in 1237 by Vaidya Rh&nu Fan^iu 

^ Ed P Peterton, BSS 37, 1888 , cf Aufrecht, ZDMG xxt. 455 ff , xwii 1 fT. 
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together the SuMSfitdvalP in loi sections, giving 3537 stanzas 
of over 350 poets , the name occurs of Vallabhadeva among the 
poets, but it is not clear whether he claims the verses as his own or 
merely cites an earlier work. Of the fifteenth century is Qrivara’s 
Subhofttavali* \ Qilvara was son or pupil of Jonaraja, who was 
a commentator and also continued Kalhana’s Rajalarahgtttl, and 
he cites from more than 380 poets. As we have seen, Rupago- 
svamin’s Padydvati '' contains verses in honour of Krsna, some of 
considerable merit, from a wide range of authors. Of other 
anthologies, small and great, many exist in manuscript or in 
editions.* 

4 Prakrit Lyrics 

Contemporaneously with the progress of the Sanskrit lyric, 
there was proceeding the development of a lyric in Prakrit, which 
later passed into Apabhran^a probably as a result of the achieve- 
ments of the Abhiras and the Gurjaras who, though known 
earliei, flooded India about the time of the Huna invasions and, 
unlike the Hunas, settled down and definitely affected the culture 
of the countiy. The two streams of lyric cannot have existed 
without coming into contact, but there is singularly little sign of 
seiious influence on cither side in the early period of the develop- 
ment. Prakrit lyric as we have it in the Sattasal ® of Hala comes 
before us with a definite character of its own which is not repro- 
duced in Sanskrit, though Govardhana in his Saptofatl deliber- 
ately attempts to imitate it. 

Of the date of Hala it is impossible to be certain The 
mechanical method * of assuming that he is to be looked for 111 
the list of Satavahana kings and placing him in the first 01 
second century A D , because he ought to come about the middle 

1 Ed P Petenon uiU DurKiprasida, BSS 1886 ; cf lA xr. 340 ff , IS xvi 309 f , 
XVII j68<r Another work of 333 or so stsnns bjr Sumxti is described in IOC i, 
1S33<I 

’ Peterson, OC VI, iii 11 339 

’ IOC. I. 1534^ (r 387sUnzas) 

' Siyann wrote a Svbhasitaaidhamihi (Madras Catal , xx 81051!), Vedanta- 
de9ika a Ai33dn/eHivi, kM viii 1511! 

' Ed. and trans. A. Weber, AKM t (1870) and vii (1881) , IS xvi; with Gafigt- 
dhara’s comm , KM 31 , 1889, The ascription of verses in the commentators varies 
greatly and is probably worthless. Cf. Winternits, GIL iii 97 ff. 

' Cf. £HI p. 330 , El XII. 330 We find in Aa/d (435) and adtgiiraavdi a ( 361 ) 
knowledge of Greek astrology. 
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of the lift, and the dynasty extended on one view from c. 340 or 
330B.C. to A.D. 335, is clearly fallacious. What is much more impor* 
tantis that, to judge from the evidence of the PrSkrits of A9va- 
ghosa and the inscriptions, the weakening of consonants which is 
the dominant feature of MShSrastrl cannot have set in as we find it 
in HSia until about A D. 3oo. lliis make it likely that the poetry 
was produced in the period from A. D. 300 to 450,* though we have 
no assurance of the date. Moreover, only 430 stanzas have a place 
in all the recensions, so that we must admit that there has been 
extensive interpolation It is possible, even probable, that in its 
origin the Sattasal was no mere anthology, but a careful collec- 
tion of verses largely his own or refashioned by himself— much 
as Burns refashioned some of his material — on the basis of older 
verses, and that in course of time by interpolation and change 
the collection lost much of its individuality Even as it is, it 
has a spirit of closeness to life and common realities which is 
hardly to be seen in Sanskrit poetry This may be a charac- 
teristic of the Maharastra people who even to-day have a certain 
homeliness and rough good sense. But it must not be supposed 
that the Sattasal is folk-poetry , the dialect is artificial, more so 
in some ways than Sanskrit, but it is the work of a poet or poets 
who wished really to express the feelings, as well as describe the 
externals, of the people of the land, the cowherds and cow- 
herdesses, the giil who tends the garden 01 grinds corn at the 
mill, the hunter, the handworker The prevailing tone is gentle 
and pleasing, simple loves set among simple scenes, fostered by 
the seasons, foi even winter brings lovers closer together, just as 
a rain-storm drives them to shelter with each other. The maiden 
begs the moon to touch her with the rays which have touched her 
beloved , she begs night to stay for ev er, since the mom is to see 
her beloved’s departure. The lover in turn bids the thunder and 
lightning do their worst on him, if they but spare her whom he 
loves. The tenderness of the poet shows itself when he tells how 
a wife, rejoicing at her husband’s return, yet hesitates to don 
festal array lest she embitter the grief of her poor neighbour, 
whose husband yet delays his home-coming. The note of pathos 
is not absent ; when of two who have long shared joy and sorrow 

1 Cf. Laden, Bnuhtfiich iuddh Dnmcn, p. 64 , Jacobi, jtusg- BnaMtmgtn in 
MiMriihfrt, |ip. xiv ff 
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together one dies, he alone is really alive, it is the other who 
dies ; there is a distant parallel, not borrowing, in Bhavabhuti’s 
line, ' He is not dead of whom a beloved thinks.' But absence 
may be a joy where the heart is false ; the faithless one bemoans 
her unprotected state, and begs her friend to come to her home, 
merely to secure her safety, bun entendu. 

The varied forms of Indian love are brilliantly portrayed • from 
the real devotion when each looks into the other’s eyes, and the 
twain are made one for the moment, to the domestic joys of 
wedded life, as when mama laughs as the little boy crawls on his 
father’s back, when he lies at her feet in penitence for some fault, 
or when she shows the delighted papa the first tooth of theii 
darling. The biting and scratching of Indian love are frankly 
depicted as well as the beauties of the maidens whose swelling 
bosoms are compared with the moon breaking through the cloud. 
Much is from the life of the village, but we hear also of the 
demi-monde of the towns, whose presence Pischel found in the 
Rgveda and which certainly has marked Indian literature ever 
since the Vedic age 

Pictures of nature, sometimes as influenced by love, sometimes 
independently, are frequent and charming, echoing some of the 
thoughts of the Therigathdsin which Buddhist nuns express their 
close observation of nature. Autumn, the rainy season, summer, 
and spring all evoke effective sketches , bees hover over flowers, 
the peacock and the crows enjoy the pelting rain, the female 
antelope seeks longingly her mate, male and female ape lend 
comedy. Gnomic sayings are not rare, and often very pithy , a 
miser’s money is as useful to him as his shadow to a traveller , 
only the deaf and the blind have a good time in the world, for the 
former do not hear harsh words, the latter do not see hateful 
faces. Other elements m the collection are fragments, dramatic 
or epic, or episodes of the folk-tale, as when we hear of a lady in 
captivity awaiting a rescuer, or women captured by robbers, or a 
nai^hty wife who pretends to be bitten by a scorpion in order to 
go to the house of the doctor who loves her. How far back go 
these fragments we do not know , our lower date for Hala is 
purely speculative, though Baija knew his collection, and even 
then we have no security for the existence even in Bana’s time 
of any particular part. 

•i«( 
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A later Prakrit anthology is the Vajjalagga * of Jayavallabha, 
a Qlvetambara Jain, of uncertain date, who deliberately collects 
matter to illustrate the three ends of man, conduct, practical 
wisdom, and love , to the latter topic falls two>thirds of the 
whole The stanzas are in Arya metre, and the Maharastri shows 
signs of influence by Apabhran9a. Apabhran9a lyric stanzas are 
given in some numbers by Hemacandra ‘ to illustrate the type of 
Prakrit which he styles Apabhran9a. They are of much the 
same character as those of Hala. A damsel begs that her love 
be brought to her , a Are may burn down the house, but still 
men must have a fire. Another rejoices that her lover has fallen 
bravely in the field , hers had been the shame, had he returned 
dishonoured. The respect for a mother is prettily inculcated by 
the words of Vyasa and the great sages who equate falling at 
the mother’s feet in humble devotion with the act of bathing in the 
sacred waters of the Ganges. 

■ J. Labor, Obey das Vajjdkisaiii (1911), Jacobi, Bhavtsailaiaha, j> 61 It » 
being edited m III. 

’ I’lBChel, AGLW. V 4 (190J) 
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GNOMIC AND DIDACTIC POETRY 
I Gnomic Poetry 

I NDIA has always delighted in the expression in verse of 
pithy observations on life and morals We find the begin- 
nings of such poetry in the Rgt'eda, moral stanzas are pie- 
served incidentally in surprising number in an episode of the 
Attareya Brahtnana, such verses appear m the Upanisads and 
the Sutras, while the Mahdbhdrata is only too rich both m 
gnomai and in didactic matter, philosophy, moials, piactical 
advice for life, and rules of polity in the widest sense of that teim, 
including the conduct of vvai, aie flung at the reader in undigested 
masses. Theie is evidence from Patanjali that he knew such 
a literature, and in the Dhammapada of the Pali canon we have 
the finest collection of sententiac known in India. 

These maxims were not, of couise, popular in the full sense of 
that teim, they are not to be compared to proverbs racy of the 
soil preserved in Ihcir piimitivc form, they arc, as in the maxims 
of Phokylides in Greece, the turning of the raw material by poets 
into finished pioducts, and the perfection of their finish varus 
greatly Some of them, doubtless, first became current in litera- 
ture through having been composed oi adopted by writeis of the 
fable literature, others merely passed current fiom mouth to 
mouth until efforts were made by compileis to collect such 
popular currency We need not doubt that the collectoi became 
normally an inventoi at the same time We can, indeed, hardly 
imagine that it would be otherwise , that would assuredly be 
a more than normally stupid person who could not on the 
models he had devise a fresh series of maxims, oi at least 
remould the old We sec, in fact, the process at work in the 
case of the collections ’ which pass under a variety of names such 

* O Stimmen indis<her LebensklugkeU There aie Tibetan (SHA 

1895, p 375) and Arabic versions (Zachame, W/KM xxviii 1828), for Galanos’ 
source see Bolling, JAGS xli. 49!! 

Q 2 
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as R&janltisantuccaya, Cdnakyanltt, CSnakyarSjantti, Vrddha- 
C&Hokya, Laghu-Canakya, and so on. The number of recensions 
is extremely large— seventeen have been distinguished and doubt* 
less there are more, for often each manuscript shows distinct 
variations from any other , the compilers were eclectic, they had 
many sources open, and it is now quite impossible to determine 
anything like the original shape of the collection. That it was 
composed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta, is absurd , 
it is perfectly clear that it was passed off under his name because 
he was famous. We do not even know whether the first stanza 
in some recensions which promises a treatise on Rajaniti, the 
conduct of princes, can be taken as indicating that originally the 
collection dealt with that subject alone. At any rate the number 
of verses which can be assigned to that topic in extant recensions 
is negligible, and it seems much more likely that the stanza is 
the product of the imagination of some one who wished to give 
the collection a closer appearance of connexion with the minister. 
The book in its various forms vanes enormously , thus one 
recension has 340 stanzas in seventeen chapters of equal length ; 
another by Hhojaraja, preserved in a manusciipt in Qarada 
characters, has 576 verses in eight chapters Its contents deal 
with general rules for the conduct of life, for intercourse among 
men, general reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and 
human effort, on a variety of ethical and religious topics. In the 
mam the stanzas are not connected by any bond of thought, but 
there are exceptions. Here and there verses are clearly meant 
to be antithetical. In one passage we find a continuation of the 
habit, seen in full development in such works as the Pali Anguttara 
Ntkaya and the Jain Stkdndnga,to use numerical foimulae to fix 
matters in the memory. Here the wise man is bidden to learn 
one thing from the lion, one from the heron, four from the cock, 
five from the crow, six from the dog, and three from the ass. In 
another group of seven verses the different kinds of Brahmin are 
expounded, the holy seer, the normal Brahmin, the Vaijya, who 
lives by trade or agriculture, the Qudra who sells tnfer alta meat 
and drink, the cat who is treacherous, the barbarian who is 
destructive, and the Candala who is a thief and adulterer. There 
are certain quite common mannerisms in the collection such as 
the insistence on the use of numbers to give the total of groups 
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sometimes of homogeneous, but also often of quite disparate 
things, as when one is warned not to abide in a place where there 
is not a king, a rich man, a learned man, a rivei , and a doctor. 
So we have a list of six bad things : 

fUfkam mSnsatk strtyo vrddha baldrkas tartmam dadkt 
prabhate matthunain mdrd sadyah pranaharam sat. 

' Dry meat, old women, the young sun, milk just soured, dalliance 
and slumber in the morning, are the six things that take away 
life.’ A very common device is the repetition of the main word 
in a series of definitions, as in . 

sd bhdryd yd fuctr dak^d sd bhdryd yd pativratd 
sd bhdryd yd patiprltd id bhdryd satyavddinl. 

‘ A true wife she who is pure and clever, a true wife she who is 
faithful to her spouse, a true wife she whom her husband adores, 
a true wife she who never tells a lie.’ 

satyena dhdryate prthvi satyena tapyate ravth 
satyena vdU vdyuf ca sarvam satye prattfthttam 

‘ By truth the earth is supported, by truth the sun gives heat, by 
truth blows the wind, on truth all is established.’ Even numerical 
enumerations may have point . 

sakrj jalpaiiti rdjdnah sakrj jalpanti pandUdh 
sakrt kanyd pt adiyate triny e/dnt sakrt sakrt. 

‘But once do kings give oiders, but once speak the wise, but 
once IS given a maiden in marriage, all these three things are 
done but once.' The force of example is extolled in one of the 
few political maxims . 

rdjht dharmtnt dharmtfthdh pdpe pdpdh same samdh 
rdjdnam atmvartante yathd rdjd tathd prajdh 

‘ When the king walks righteously, most righteous are the people, 
if he be evil, evil they also, if mediocre, the same with them , 
as the king, so the people.’ Another maxim emphasizes the 
advantages of noble character 

etadartham kulindndm nrpdh kurvantt samgraham 
ddtmad/tydvasduefu na tyajantt ca te nrpam. 
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‘ For this reason do kings gather to themselves men of high 
mind, that neithei at the start, the crisis, nor the finish may they 
play them false.’ A careful structure and a deliberate attempt 
at rhetorical effect may be seen in the following . 

kurajarajyena kutah piajasukham. kutmtramitrena kuto ’s/t 
nirvrtih 

kudaradare ca kuto gthe ratth kuftsyam adhydpayatak kuto 
yofah t 

‘ Whence can happiness come to the people through the reign of 
an evil king’ What lelaxation is there in friendship with an 
evil friend ? What happiness in the home where the wife is a bad 
wife? What fame in instructing a bad pupil? ’ 

The pedestrian character of the topics is alleviated by the use 
of metaphors and similes from the life of natuie 

ekenapi suputrena vtdyayukietia sadhumi 
ahladttam kulam sarvam yatha candiena (arvnri. 

' One noble son, good and wise, illuminates the whole of his km, 
as the moon the night ’ 

satsahgad bhavatt ht sadhuta lhaldnain sadhunam na ca kha- 
lasamgamat khalatvain 

anwdain kusumabhavam vird eva dhatte virdgandham na ca 
kusumam dhat ayanti. 

' Fiom association with the good fools become noble, but fiom 
association with fools noble men remain pure , the earthen vase 
draws to itself the odour of the flowers therein, but the flowcis 
absorb none of the scent of the vase ’ 

natyantasaralmr bhavyam gatva pofya vanasthaliin 
chtdyante saralds tat: a kubjds Usthanti padapah 

‘ Be not too upi ight , read the parable of the wood , the erect 
tiees are those that aie felled, the ciookcd arc left standing’ 
A better moral than this is taught 

varani p: dnaparttydgo na mdnapartkhandanam 
prdnatyagah ksanam caiva nidnabhahgo dine dim 

‘ Better death than dishonoui , dying lasts but a moment, dishonour 
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endures for ever.’ Fatalism ts similarly matched with the 
exaltation of asceticism : 

tadf^ j&yate buddktr vyavasayo 'pt tadrfah 
sahayas tadrfa eva yadrfi bkavitavyata, 

‘ Man’s thought, man’s resolve, man’s companions, all are such as 
fate decides.’ But 

yad duram yad duraradhyam yac cadtire vyavasthitam 
tat sarvam tapasd sadhyam tape hi duratikramam 

‘What is afai, what is hard to attain, what is placed near at 
hand, all that can be accomplished by asceticism , asceticism is 
hard to overcome ’ Women are unpopular ; 

anrtam sdhasam mdya mUrkhatvam atilobhatd 
Ofaucatvani nirdayatvatk strindm dosah svabhavajdh 

‘Untruth, haste, cunning, folly, greed, impurity, pitilessness, 
these arc woman’s innate faults’ A parable recommends the 
advantages of appearances 

nirvifenapi sarpena kartaiya mahatl phana 
vtfam astu na vapy astu khatatopo bhayamkarah, 

‘ If a serpent have no poison yet should he swell out his hood , 
be poison there 01 be it not, the expansion of the hood is 
terrifying.’ 

The 91 oka is the prevailing metre, but there occur stanzas in 
other metres, especially in Bhojaraja’s recension which has many 
in Indravajra, Van9astha, Vasantatilaka, and ^irdulavikridita. 

Other minor collections of gnomic stanzas are attributed to 
Vararuci — which of the many is meant is quite unknown, to 
Ghatakarpara, and to Vetala Bliatta, under the styles of Nltiratna, 
Nittsdra, and NUtpradipa , they contain some excellent stanzas, 
but their date is quite uncertain. Of far greater importance is 
the Nltifataka of Bhaiti-hari, which has already been noticed. 
Under the avaricious ^ahkaravarman (883-902) of Kashmir wrote 
Bhalla(a, who suffered severely from the failure of the king to 
reward poets. His Qlataka ' is carefully elaborated and m varied 
metres, and it is clear that it is not wholly original , at least one 


' Ed KM IV I40{r C£ Kalhana, v. 3C4. 
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Stanza of Anandavardhana, his earlier contemporary, is included 
in it* Bhallafa wrote also a good deal of other poetry, to judge 
from citations in the antholi^ies, which include many well-turned 
verses. His style is usually fairly simple . 

antof chtdratft bh&yanst katttaka bahavo bahth 

katkain kamalanathasya ma bhuvau bhangura gunah * 

‘ Many a thorn without, many a space within ; 'twere a marvel if 
the merits of the lotus stem were not frail.’ Another allegory is 
one of the dust : 

yf jdtyd laghavah sadaiva ganandm ydtd na ye kutra ctt 
padbhyam eva vimardudh prattdtnam bhutnau ntlindf ctram 
utkftptdf capaldfayena tnatutd pafydntartkse sakhe 

tuhgdndm upart stktttm kfittbkrtdm kurvanty ami pdnsavah. 

‘ The dust, light by nature, is deemed nought, day by day it is 
trampled beneath our feet and trodden into the ground , but see, 
dear friend, the fickle wind has tossed it high, and it settles now 
on the summit of the lofty mountains.’ 

Less original is the work of another Kashmirian poet, a certain 
^ilhana,* who may also have worked in Bengal. It is clear that 
he was an admirer of Bhartrhari, he borrows from him, and 
when he does not repioduce he alters, partly, no doubt, in order 
to adapt the standpoint of an earnest Vaisnava to that of a Qaiva 
like Bhartrhari , one stanza is borrowed from the Ndgananda of 
Haisa. ^ilhana is essentially bent on glorifying by his compila- 
tion, to which he doubtless added original matter of his own, the 
merits of asceticism, and there is much in him that is common to 
all three great religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. It 
would be difficult to assert that he is a great poet , his matter is 
moie interesting than his manner, which is competent but hardly 
more than that. His date is unceitain, but before the Sadukit- 
karndmrta (1305), in which he is cited. Pischel has not un- 
naturally seen in him a mistake for Bilhana, and one of Bilhapa’s 
verses is actually found, at least in some manuscripts of the 
pataka Nor can the suggestion be positively disproved , it is 
true that Bilhana is not usually a compiler, but that is not to say 

> ZDMG Ivi 405 

' Ed K Scbunfeid, l.eipzi£, 1910 See Kntb, JRAS 1911, pp, 2Sjf{ 
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that he did not become one in old age : he owned wealth, as the 
Vikram&hkadevacartta proves, and his eioticism is established 
by the Caurasuratapancofika ; but we know from his epic that 
he grew weary of the world in old age, and that he passes over 
his erotic poem in silence, so that we might easily believe that 
he renounced wealth and love and sought the delights of solitude 
and devotion to God. But in the absence of any old tradition 
we cannot press Pischel's suggestion. 

The following stanzas illustrate well the minor key of ^ilhana's 
art: 

tvam udara sadhu fnanye f&kair apt yad an labdkaparttofam 
katakrdayath hy adhtkadhtkavanchofatadurbharam na punak. 

‘ Thee, O belly, I deem wise, since thou art satisfied with mere 
v^^tables; but quite other is my view of the accursed heart 
which is ever more difficult to satiate because of its hundreds of 
wishes.’ 

dadhatt tavad ami vifaydk sukham sphuratu y&vad tyam hrdt 
mu 4 hata 

manasi tattvamdam tu vtveeake. kva vtsayah kva sukham kva 
partgrahah f 

' Things of sense delight us here so long only as folly reigns in 
our hearts , in the mind of those who know the truth objects, 
delight, and acquisition thereof are nothing.' 

vaso valkalam astarain ktsalayany okas tarunam talam 
inuldm kfataye ksudham gtrinatRtoyam trsna^antaye 
kritfa mugdhamrgatr vayansi suhrdo naklam pradipah fofi 
svddhlns vibhave tathapt krpana ydcanta tty adbhutam, 

' Bark for a garment, twigs for a bed, the foot of a tree for 
a house, roots to banish hunger, water from mountain streams to 
quench thirst, sport with the loving gazelles, the birds as friends, 
the moon as a lamp by night : with such riches at theii pleasure, 
strange that the poor should beg.’ 

Other works are of less interest ; Qambhu wrote under Harsa 
of Kashmir (1089-1101) an AnyokttmuktSlatofataka^ in 108 
elaborate stanzas, of no special merit. His Rdjetidrakarnapura? 


* £d. KM. II. 61 tr. 
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a eulogy of Harsa, is cited by Vallabhadeva freely, not his Qataka. 
The Drftantofataka * of Kusumadcva is probably late, though it 
is cited by Vallabhadeva • it illustrates each maxim by an example, 
whence its name, and is simple and unpretentious 

uUatnah klefavtksobham ksamah sed/ium na hitarah 
mantr eva mahafdnagharsanarn na in mrtkanah. 

' Only the noble can bear the pangs of sorrow , the jewel resists 
the pressure of the grindstone, not the lime.’ 

ifvardk ptfunan chofvad dvisanttti ktm adbhutam 
prdyo ntdhaya evdhin dvtjthvdn dadhatetaram. 

‘ What wonder if the rich ever hate fake men ? Treasures ever 
conceal two-headed snakes.’ The verbal form in the comparative 
is a frequent feature in this poetry. 

dhanant apt paradattam duhkham aucttyabkdjdm 
bhavatt hrdi tad evdnandakdritaresdm 
M alayajarasabtndur bddkate netram antar 
janayatt ca sa evdhlddam anyatra gdtre 

‘ If given by another even wealth is a sorrow to the noble; it is 
others whose hearts it delights , the water drops from the Malaya 
wind trouble the eye, though they give pleasure to the rest of 
the body.’ 

Still later probably are the Bkdvafataka^ of Nagaraja of the 
'Taka family, or of Bhava, his prot^gd, and the UpadefOfataka ’ 
of Gumani, as well as many other works. In the seventeenth 
century the great authority on poetics, Jagannatha, wrote his 
Bkdmtnii’tldsa* admirable in many respects both as an erotic 
poem, an elegy, and a store of gnomic sayings, but this poetry is 
well beyond the limits here set 

The anthologies, which are our sources of so many lyric 
stanzas, are equally rich in gnomic matter, sometimes of great 
beauty, and theic are a number of brief poems which may best be 
reckoned as gnomic. The most famous is the Cdtakd^taka ® of 
uncertain date ; the bird will drink only the water of the clouds, 
and thus is a sym bol of hauteur : 

‘ Ed Haebcrhn, 317 IT. * Ed KM iv 37. 

® Ed, KM 11 ai ff ® Ed Haeberliu, 337 fF 
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eka eva kkage mani vane vasati catakak 
pipastto va mriyate yacate va purandaram. 

' No peer is there in pride for the Cataka among the wood- 
dwellers , athirst he dies or makes supplication to Indra alone.’ 

To an unknown Dhatta Urvidhaia are asciibed some veises full 
of rough good sense 

anakutapravtstasya drstasya kruddhacakstisd 
svayam ivopavistasya varaiii mrtyur na bhojanam. 

‘ Bettei death than feeding an uninvited guest who calmly sits 
down, though you glare angrily at him.’ 

d saptater yasya vivdhapaukttr vtcchtdyate nUnant apandtto 'sau 
jivantt tdh kartauakiittaudbkyam gobhyah kmt ukiS yavasam 
dadatt ^ 

‘ He is a fool who goes not on marrying until seventy , his wives 
can live by spinning and pounding , does the bull provide fodder 
for the cows ? ’ Vei y different is the exquisite simile which justifies 
pity for the woithle.ss 

mrgtmesv apt sattvesu day&vi kttrvanit sddhavah 
na hi samharate jyotsnSm candrag canddlavegmam 

‘ The noble show compassion even to the worthless , the moon 
doth not withhold hei light even from the Candala’s abode.’ The 
immutability of facts is proved in the Nitiratna • 

tnanit luthati paddgre kacah firast dharyate 
yathaivdste tathaivdstam kaco kaco mantr nianih. 

' A jewel rolls before our feet, glass is placed on the head , let 
them be as they are, a jewel icmains a j’ewel, and glass glass.' 
Royal service is exposed . 

rajaseva maniisydndm asidhdr avail hanam 
pahcdnanaparifvanjo vyaltvadanacumbauam 

‘ For a man to serve a king is as wise as to lick the edge of 
a swoid, embrace a lion, and kiss the mouth of a .serpent.’ The 
evils of overcrowding aie not modern alone, as Vainatcya shows 
in a humorous stanza : 

tasMinn eva grhodare rasavati tatraiva sa kandani 
tatropaskaranani tatra ftfavas tatraiva vasah svayam 
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sarvaih so 4 havato 'pi dukstkagrhtnah kim brumahe tarn daf&m 
adya fvo janayifyaifianagrhtni tatrcuva yat kunthatt. 

‘ Within the house is the kitchen, there the mortar, there too the 
crockery, there the children, there his own study. He has put 
up with all that, but what can we say of the condition of the 
wretched householder when his wife who to-day or to-morrow 
will present him with a new addition to his family must spend 
there her time of labour ? ’ 

2. Didactic Poetry 

There is, of course, no clear line of demarcation between 
gnomic and didactic verse , the easiest mode of distinction rests 
on the extent and degree of unity of conception, and that permits 
of indefinite variety. Of early work of the pronounced didactic 
type very little has come down to us , Qantideva's Bodhicaryava- 
tara is the most distinguished effort known to us to adapt the 
elegances of Sanskrit poetry to the exposition of a complex 
philosophical and moral theme. Some of the poems ascnbed to 
^ahkara may be reckoned as sufficiently elaborate to be styled 
didactic tracts, for example, the ^atafloki'^ which in loi Srag- 
dhara verses sets out with some wealth of imagery the principles 
of the Vedanta , the Mohamudgara? on the other hand, by the 
fire of Its manner and the elaborate riming it affects is more lyric 
than didactic, much of it features as the DvSdafapanjankd- 
stotra Some poetic merit attaches to the ^rhgarajnanamrnaya? 
which in a form not common in Sanskrit gives a contest between 
the claims of love and of knowledge in thirty-two stanzas, the 
claims of love being espoused by Rambha, those of philosophy 
by Quka The author and date are alike unknown, but the latter 
IS hardly early. 

A more interesting and quite definitely datable work is the 
early treatise on Indian pornography, the Kuttaulmata* advice 
of a hetaira, of Damodaragupta, minister of Tayapida of Kashmir 
(779-813) The book shows a young girl how to win gold for 
herself by the use of all the arts of flattery and feigned love, while 

* Ed StUct Works of Snsankarackarya, pp. 85 If, 

‘ Ed Ilaeberlin, 365 ff 

* Ed J M Grandjean, AMG x 477 ff 

* Ed, KM 111 33 ff. , J. J Meyer, AUmd Sehtimetihichor, ii (1903). 
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preserving throughout a mere desire for wealth. Kalhana men- 
tions him as a poet, and Mammata and Ruyyaka cite verses from 
him, as do the anthologies, showing that his work won consider- 
able fame. From the point of view of literary history, it has the 
interest that it depicts a representation of Harsa's RatnavaU in 
an effective and realistic manner. The author’s style is simple 
but not inelegant , it b^ins . 

sa jayatt samkalpabhavo Ratimukhafatapattracumhanabhramarah 
yasyanurakialalanant^aiuintavtlokitam vasattJi. 

' Victorious is he, the mind-bom god, the bee who kisses the 
hundred petals of Rati’s face, whose abode is the glance shot 
from the corner of the eye of amorous maidens ’ There is both 
wit and humour, despite their coarseness, in some of his stanzas : 

frMU sakkt kaiitukam ekam grSmyena kukamtnd yad adya krtam 
suratasukkamilttdksi mrteh bhitena muktdsmt 

' Let me tell you, friend, of a singular thing a boorish fellow of 
a lover did to me to-day , I had closed my eyes in the ecstacy of 
the moment, when thinking me dead he took fright and let go 
of me.’ 

avtdagdhah fratnakathttw durlabhayosid yuvd viprah 
apamrtyur apakrdntah kdmivyajena me rdtrau. 

‘ Death untimely, in the shape of an uncultivated fellow, rough 
with his work, who can't easily get women for all his youth, 
a Brahmin at that, departed fiom me at night m the guise of 
a lover.’ 

paryankak svdsiaranak paitr amtkulo manoharam sadanatn 
ndrhatf lak^dnfam apt tvantaksanacauryasttralasya 

‘ A couch with a fair coverlet, a loving spouse, a pleasant seat, all 
these are not worth a ten-thousandth part of the secret union 
which takes place in a hurried moment.’ With modern examples 
before us, it is not surprising to find that Damodaragupta has 
lavished on this work the resources acquired by a prolonged 
study of the Katnasdlra, the text-books on poetics, and the 
lexicons. 

Doubtless inspired in some degree by his predecessor, Ksemen- 
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dra, the polymath of Kashmir, wrote his Samayatnatrka} which 
perhaps means ‘ mother by convention alluding to the fact that 
the hetaira-to-be is intioduced by a barber as the regular go- 
between to an ancient expel t, Kalavati, to be instructed in her 
exacting piofession. The old lady, though owl-faced, crow- 
necked, and cat-eyed, through the passage of time since she was 
an expert, proves a witty instructress, and with her skilled aid 
the young aspirant ends by cheating a young fool and his stupid 
paient Anothei of Ksemendra’s numerous writings is the 
Kahwtlclsa * which in ten sections discourses of the various occu- 
pations and follies of mankind The hero of the book is the 
famous Muladeva,^ the personification of all trickery, who con- 
sents to educate in his own trade the young Candragupta whom 
his father enti lists to his care. We leain fiom him of the great 
spirit of cheating, Dambha, which has descended to earth and 
reigns among ascetics, doctors, lackeys, singers, goldsmiths, mer- 
chants, actors, and indeed all others , it has spread even to the 
world of beasts— witness the crane who parades himself as a peni- 
tent to snaie the unwary fish, and is known even in the vegetable 
world — the tiees wear bark garments just like ascetics. There is 
111 certain respects a curious modernity in Ksemendra’s pictures , 
he knew wandering singeis and baids who went about, gtpsy- 
like, with pots and carts, wearing their hair long, rich in children, 
winning many gifts by flattery and wasting by mid-day what they 
had received in the morning. More medieval is the complaint 
made of the goldsmith with his tricks to cheat those who put 
work in his hands. But we are back to modernity when we find 
that the doctor, who has quack medicines and who has killed 
many a patient, is at last voted a great success and cuts a splendid 
figure , that the astrologer, with all his hocus-pocus and his readi- 
ness to predict what his clients wish to hear, does not even know 
what his wife is doing behind his back ; and that the seller of 
patent remedies, whose head is as bald as a copper kettle, is yet 
prepaicd to guarantee an infallible cure for baldness and finds 
purchasers The Darpadalana^ in seven sections, is intended to 


' Ed KM. 10, 1888 

» Ed. KM 1 34 ff Cf W ZKM xxvii. 406 ff 
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show the folly of pride whether it be based on noble birth, wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, courage, generosity, or asceticism. The form 
is not uninteresting , each section begins with some gnomic sen- 
tences, and then follows a tale in which the leading character 
delivers himself of a long speech which in effect is a continuation 
of the maxims. The Buddha appears in this role in a, ^iva in vii, 
where he denounces some ascetics as not worth saving, since their 
passions cling to them still. The Setyasevakopadefa^ in sixty-one 
stanzas is a little text of advice regarding servants and their 
masters, the Caturvargasaingraha describes the four ends of life, 
morality, practical life, love, and release, characteristically with 
more effort m the case of love than in those of the others The 
Carucary&fataka * is a century of verses laying down the rules of 
good behaviour, illustiating them by references to myths and 
tales. The work has a certain interest, because it was used by 
and doubtless influenced the writing of the Nittmanjari ® of Dya 
Dviveda (1494), which illustrates some 300 verses of maxims by 
tales culled from Sayana’s commentary on the Piobably 

due to Ksemendra’s influence is also the Mugdhopadefa*' of Jal- 
hai^a, a warning in sixty-six stanzas against the wiles of hetairai. 

Ksemendra can wi ite a fairly simple style, which appears to the 
best advantage in his reflections on the world and on morals, nor 
must we for a moment suggest that his remarks on erotics are of 
the charactei of pornography , he unquestionably had thioughout 
his work a moial aim, however little we may caie for his mode 
of treating difflcult issues. Some of the K alavilasa stanzas are 
quite pretty 

atha pathikavadhudahanak (anakmr itdabhun nt(akaralokah 
kumudaprabodhadUto vyasanagttrvf cakravdkinam, 

‘ Then slow uprose the shimmering moon, tormenting the wives of 
those afar, portending the awakening of the night-lotuses, and 
causing the female Cakravaka birds the grief of loss of their 
spouses.’ 

anahgenabaldsangaj jtta yena jagaitrayi 

sa atracaritah kdmak sarvakamaprado 'stu vah. 


' Ed KM 11 79ff 
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' May Love who, though bodiless, with women only to aid him 
conquered the three worlds, bestow on you, wonder-worker, all 
that you love.’ 

artho tiama janandth jlvitam akktlah kriydkaldpaf ca 
tain ca haranty attdAuridf chagalagald gdyand loke. 
tamast vardkof cauro hdhdhdrena ydti samtrastah 
gdyanacaurah kapaH hdhd krtvd nay ah lakfam. 

‘ Gold is the life and all the business of life for men, yet in this 
world our singers with their goat-like bleats are clever enough to 
steal It away ; when the wretched thief in the night hears the 
shout “ Oh, Oh,” he takes to his heels in panic, but the cunning 
thief of a singer gets a lakh of coins when his audience shouts 
“ Oh, Oh The term AdAd expresses joy as well as fright. The 
denunciation of the goldsmith is quite effective ■ 

MeruA sthtto ’ttdure fnanufyabhumtm pantyajya 
hAUo bAayena caurydc caurdndm Acfnakdrdtfdm, 
tasmdn maAipatindtn asambkave cauradasyundm 
ekaA suvarnakdro ntgrdkyak sarvathd mtyam. 

‘ Why does mount Meru keep so far away from our earth ? It is 
in fear of being stolen by our thieves of goldsmiths. Therefore 
kings, when robbers and thieves are scarce, should suppress by all 
means in their power the goldsmith.’ 

Half a century younger than Ksemendra was Amitagati whose 
A/Mifji/araftKwaiWdiAa, ‘Collection of Jewelsof Happy Sayings,’* 
was written in 994 and his DAarmaparlkyd twenty years later * 
The former work in thirty-two chapters, usually « ritten in one 
and the same metre, touches on the various aspects of Jain ethics, 
with an obvious polemical attitude towards Brahmanical specula- 
tions and practice. As usual, women are assailed readily (vi), 
and hetairai have a whole chapter to themselves (xxiv). The 
Aptas,the perfect men of Jainism, are described in xxviii,and the 
Brahmanical gods are denied the right to rank with them because 
they lust after women, indulge in drink, and are devoted to the 
world of sense. The assault on Brahmanism is resumed with 
much legendary matter to support it in the later work. More 

* £ 4 , KM 81 , with tram R. Schmidt and J Hertel, ZDMG Iix, and Ixi cf. 
WZKM. ZTii. J05 ff. 

' N Mirooon, Die DMarmafarSksa da AmUagati (1903). 
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important is Hemacandra's Yogaf astral written in simple Qlokas, 
with his own commentary in somewhat elaborate prose. The first 
four chapters contain as developed in the commentary a full and 
clear account of Jain philosophy, the last eight deal with the 
various duties and ascetic piactices of Jainism. There is, as in 
Amitagati, the constant glorification of Ahinsa and depreciation 
of women, and, though Hemacandra is capable of some moder- 
ately good poetry it would be absurd to give the work any high 
literary rank. From this point of view greater value attaches to 
the little but elaborate Qrngaravairagyatarangitii * in forty-six 
stanzas, denouncing the love of women, by Somaprabha (1376). 

‘ Ed BI 1907 ff , i-iv, ZDMG xxmii. 1K5 ff 
• Ed KM V ii^ir 
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THE DIDACTIC FABLE 
I. The Origin of the Fable 

W E may safely assume that from the earliest times of the 
life of the Vedic Indians in India tales of all sorts 
passed current among the people, however useless it may be 
to discriminate them as fairy tales, Marchen, oi myths or fables 
in the earlier stages of their development. It was, however, 
a distinct and important step when the mere story became 
used for a definite purpose, and when the didactic fable became 
a definite mode of inculcating useful knowledge. We do not 
know at what date this took place , we could not expect to find 
fables in the Rgveda, but we have there something which reminds 
us how easy it was foi Indian thought to transfei to men’s neigh- 
bours the habits of men. Whatever be the purpose of a famous 
hymn in the J^gveda * in which Brahmins are compared to croak- 
ing flogs as they sing at their sacrifice, it is clear that we have 
a recognition of a certain kinship between men and animals, 
which comes out clearly in the Upanisads,’ where we have the 
allegory or satire of the dogs who search out a leader to howl 
food foi them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remaiks call 
attention to Raikva, and the instruction of the young Satyakama 
first by a bull, then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird. 
Granting that we have not here the didactic fable, in which the 
actions of beasts are made the means of advising men, still we can 
realize how easy it was to pass to this form of instruction, and in 
fact we find in the epic ’ clear recognition of fables, and that not 
merely in the late didactic book xii but elsewhere. Not only do 
we hear of the bird that provided the equivalent of the golden 
eggs, but of the naughty cat which deceived the little mice by an 
appearance of virtue so that they delivered themselves into her 
power, and we have a which certainly is strongly suggestive 

> vii. 103 ' Chandegjra Upamsad, 1. la , ir i ; s , 7f. 

' Holtnnann, Das MakSbh/hmla, iv 88 ff 
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of the material whence developed the PaBcatantfa. The Pa^davas, 
it is suggested, are to be treated as the intelligent jackal treated 
his allies the tiger, the mouse, the ichneumon, and the wolf, when 
he smartly cheated them out of any share in the booty he had 
won with their aid About the same time,’ as the monumental 
evidence at Bharhut proves, the Buddhists were already making 
another use of the common belief in the close relationship of 
animals and man, now accentuated by the adoption by Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Jams alike of the doctrine of transmigration into 
animal as well as human forms. They chose by relating beast 
stories to illustrate the deeds and greatness of the Buddha and 
his contemporaiies in past births. 

We may confidently assume from the epic and from allusions 
to proverbs in Patanjali^ that the beast fable was thus current, 
but we cannot say with any certainty whether fables had yet come 
to be 1 educed to literary form of any kind The answer may be 
in the negative, for the fable as we have it in the Pancatantra is 
indeed an elaborate production despite its seeming lack of art. 
It is essentially didactic, and thus must consist in pait of a talc, 
but in part also of a moral or maxim of piactical life — which may, 
of course, not be moial in the higher sense of the term. The fable, 
indeed, is essentially connected with the two branches of science 
known by Indians as the Nlttf&stra and the Arthafastra, which 
have this in common as opposed to the DharmafcisU a that they 
are not codes of morals, but deal with man’s action in practical 
politics and conduct of the ordinary affairs of every-day life and 
intercourse. We must not, howevei, exaggerate the contrast 
between these ^astras, for in the Arthagastra and the Nitifdstra 
alike there is much common sense, and that is often in accord 
with practical morality, at no time can we regaid the didactic 
fable as intended merely to extol cleverness without legaid to 
morality ; there lingers around the woik a distinct influence of the 
Dharmofdstra, as was only to be expected, seeing that the Panca- 
tantra was intended for the instruction of the young and the 
instructors were Brahmins. But the youthful pupils wei e evidently 
not intended to be Biahmin boys either solely or mainly , tradi- 

’ Mem. Arih. Sure India, i (1919). 15 On the (incstioii of dates cl R C. 
Majumdar, JPASB 1932, pp 225 ff. 

* On PInmi, n 1 3, v 3 » Weber* IS xiii 486 
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tion enshrined in the Pancatantra itself asserts its composition 
for the instruction of the sons of a prince, and with this accords 
the use of Sanskrit, for at the probable time of its first produc- 
tion, Sanskrit was already essentially the language of the Brahmins 
and of the high official classes in the royal entourage. A work 
of this sort, it is evident, was a very definite creation, something 
vastly different from mere tales regarding beasts or even the 
simple fable as it may have passed current orally 

The form of the fable is essentially dictated by its origin. The 
story is naturally related in prose, but the moral is fixed in the 
memory by being put in verse form, and it is natural that other 
didactic verses should be strewn in the tales , such an employment 
of gnomic stanzas is found in the Attareya Brdhmana} The 
maxim embodying the truth or point of the tale naturally stands 
in a different position from the more general didactic stanza , it 
must be capable of serving as an identification label, or Katha- 
samgt aha9loka, a verse that sums up the tale. It must, however, 
have been natural on the basis of such stanzas to insert in the 
narrative itself stanzas which are not maxims, but, like the label, 
refer definitely to the tale itself, and thus we achieve the use of 
Akhy ana or narrative verses, but primarily at any rate as a minor 
feature. It is only slowly and late that the didactic fable comes 
to be written wholly or largely m verse 

Yet another peculiarity marks the form of the fable. It was 
a distinctly artistic touch to complicate and enlarge the theme, 
not merely by combining a number of fables to form a book, but 
to interweave the fables so that the whole would become a unity 
This involved making the characters in the fables support their 
maxims by allusions to other fables, which they necessarily are 
asked to tell, resulting that in a fable others are normally inserted, 
while the process may even be earned so far as to include in such 
an inserted fable another inserted fable. There is, of course, 
nothing simple or popular in such a form , indeed, it is highly 
inconvenient for merely practical purposes, as the thread of the 
mam narrative may be so interrupted as to render return to it 
difficult , it must have been the invention of some definite person 
or persons. For models we can only refer vaguely to the love of 
direct speech shown in the epics where, if possible, the actor is 

‘ vu isir 
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made to relate his own deeds, as does Odysseus among the 
Phaiacians. Nor would it be reasonable to doubt that those who 
introduced these important changes into the form of the fable, as 
contrasted with the simpler form we must presume it once had, 
were responsible for inventing many of the fables which they tell. 
From the popular fable they may well have borrowed a good 
deal in substance, but in adapting it for very definite didactic ends 
they must have vitally changed it. We can support this view by 
the wholesale alterations evidently made in the conception of 
fables by the Buddhists in the Jataka book. 

In view of these facts it is clear that it is not possible to speak 
of a Prakrit fable literature as being the precuisor of the Paiica- 
tantra. We have no reason whatevei to suppose that any real 
parallel to the stiucture of the Pahcatantra ever existed, and we 
cannot even say that the substance of the individual tales was 
current among the people until much later, when the popularity 
of the Pahcatantra led to the wholesale effort to appropriate 
them for the humbler ranks of society much as apparently 
happened in the case of Aesop’s fables. We may go further and 
hold that the fable was far more of an independent creation in 
Sanskrit than the popular tale or Mai chen, which is free fiomthe 
didactic aim of the fable and expresses much more directly the 
religious feelings of the people, their myth-making capacity, their 
belief in magic in all aspects, and the native ingenuity of humble 
narrators. It is in entire harmony with this obvious distinction 
that Indian tradition is as positive regarding the Prakrit original 
of the great collections of Maichen as it is silent on the existence 
of any Prakrit source of the Pahcatantra. 

Clear distinctions in literature, as in everything else, are not 
common in Sanskrit, and no terminology was invented by writers 
on poetics to disciiminate between the fable and the tale, though 
as regards the tale itself some efforts were made to discriminate 
the species of KathS or Akhyayika, though without success.* 
The stones in the several books of the Pahcatantra are styled 
Kathas, while in one version the title is Tantr akhyayika. The 
terms themselves merely denote, Akhyayika, narrative, some- 
times minor narrative, Katha, conversation, story, and it was 
hardly possible to discriminate them seriously. Nor are in fact 
> Ct S K. IM, BSOS 111 507 B. 
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in the Pancatantra fables, tales, and narratives of actual or 
possible human events rigidly discriminated ; it differs from the 
tales in that the fable element with its didactic stanzas decidedly 
prevails over other elements, while the tale includes the fable 
merely as a lesser constituent. Both profit by this absence of 
rigidity, which permits either a richer content and more elaborate 
development. Even so late a work as the Httopadefa knows how 
to seek variety by blending the beast fable with Marchen and 
spicy narratives of human life. 

2. The Reconslritclion of the Paheatantra and its 
Origin 

The original of the numerous works which have come down to 
us, usually under the style of Pancatantra or something equiva- 
lent, IS now lost. But we can unquestionably find our way back 
to the substance of the original and even to a considerable measure 
of Its form by the examination of the chief of its representatives.* 
Of these we can certainly discern four main groups. The first is 
the Pahlavi veision of the Paheatantra made before A.D. 570, but 
now lost, which itself can be reconstructed in substance from an 
Old Syrian and an Arabic veision with the later texts based on 
the lattei. The second is a version produced in north-west India, 
which was intei pointed in the version of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha 
which formed the basis of the Brhatkathamahjari of Ksemendra 
and the K atkdsarttsdgara of Somadeva in the eleventh century 
The third is represented by two Kashmir versions styled Tantrd- 
khydytka, and by two Jain recensions which derive their matter 
from a text akin to, but not that of, the Tanlrdkhdytka, namely 
the Simplicior well known through Buhler and Kielhorn's edition 
in nsum iironnm, and the text of Furpabhadra (1199), who used 
also the Tantrdkhydyika and some other unknown version. 
Fouithly, we have the common ancestor of the Southern Pahea- 
tantra, the Nepalese Paheatantra and the popular Httcj>ade(a\ 
the latter two are derived from a version sister to the Southern 
Paheatantra now lost, and the Hitopadefa is in considerable 
measure derived from another source altogether. 

This is the limit of our certainty. Hertel’s * unrelenting and 

’ See V. Edgerton, The Pamhatantra Receiatnuleit 
* Das Paicaiantra ^19141. 
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fruitful labours led him to conclude that all these sources went 
back to a defective original (styled by him t), but it is clear that 
this is unproved. Further, he held that these four sources ought 
to be reduced to two, the Tantrakhyapka original and ‘ K ’, the 
source of the other three groups, and m part of version 
of the Tantrakhyaytka itself. This again is implausible, and 
the result is important, because it follows that the occurrence of 
any story in any two of the four versions is a stiong reason for 
assigning it to the original text, whereas on Hertel’s view signifi- 
cance of this kind only applies to occurrence both m the Tan- 
trakhyaytka and one of the ‘ K ’ version Nor is there any 
adequate ground for Hertel’s further assumption of another inter- 
mediate archetype, ‘N.-W.’, from which the Pahlavi, the Southern 
Paiicatantra group, and the Simplicior are descended. Further, 
the piiority of recension of the Tantrakhyaytka is implausible , its 
omissions, which Hertel held of great impoitance in re-establish- 
ing the original text, aie frequently not a proof of fidelity to the 
ultimate source, but aie secondaiy, the recension which makes 
them good is thus as valuable, if not more so, than recension a. 
Fortunately, despite these divergences of opinion, we can be 
assured of the possibility of reconstructing the substance of the 
original Edgerton accepts all of the stories held original by 
Hertel as genuine, and of those which he adds Hertel merely 
holds five doubtful and two certainly unoriginal. His grounds 
in no case aie convincing, and tiie disputed tales aie, probably 
enough, to be ascribed to the primary Paiicatantra. 

The name of this original was almost certainly Paiicatantra, 
but the sense of the term is uncertain , does Tantra meiely mean 
book, 01 does it indicate tuck, specimen of sharp conduct, or 
didactic or authoritative treatise? Similarly, does Tantrakhya- 
yika denote a Nitiyastra in the form of tales arranged in (five) 
books , or an authoritative text-book (for policy) in the shape of 
an Akhyayika; or a text-book composed of instructive or 
didactic tales ? We do not know, but it is perhaps more likely 
that Paheatantra meant originally five subject- matters ; as a title, 
a treatise dealing with five subject-matters. Of the state of the 
original we cannot say more with certainty than that it must have 
existed before the Pahlavi version was made, and probably for 
some time. That it was written long after aoo B. c., Hertel’s 
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first suggested date, is not doubted by himself; it knows the 
Makabharata well, and the use of dlnara, the Latin denarius, 
points definitely to a time after the Christian era, though it is 
not sufficient to assign it to the second century A. D. at earliest.* 
Everything, however, suggests that it fell in the period of 
the Brahmanical restoration and expansion under the Guptas 
or just before their empire, with which well accords the 
use of Sanskrit for the instruction of princes and the dis- 
tinctly Biahmanical character of the woik, even if the evidence 
for the author having been a Vaisnava is inadequate. We may 
reasonably accept the author as a Brahmin, but the name Visnu- 
^arman given doubtless in the prototype cannot be relied on, 
though it is impossible to dismiss it as certainly feigned ; the 
author might very well have wished thus to secure remembrance 
of his personality. If so, then some weight may attach to the 
fact that Visnu9arman isdesciibed as relating the tales to the sons 
of king Amara9akti of Mahilaropya or Mihilaropya in the Deccan 
as a sign of southern oiigin, with this it agrees that the TantrS- 
khyayika with the Jain versions mentions a mount l^syamuka, 
apparently in the western Deccan. The frame story of Book v is 
placed in Gau^a, Bengal, but this is of no importance, especially as 
of the later versions only the Httopadtfa is connected with that 
land. Hertel’s view that the work was composed in Kashmir 
because neither the tigei nor the elephant plays a part in the 
original, while the camel is known, is inconclusive in view of the 
late oiigin of the work, which would render it possible for persons 
in a very wide area in India to know all about the camel. The 
places of pilgrimage mentioned are common-place, Fuskara, 
Gahgadvara, Prayaga, and Varanasi, so that we must leave the 
place of composition open 

3 . The Subject-Matter of the Pahcatantra 

The reconstructed text is unquestionably a text-book for the 
instruction of kings in politics and the practical conduct of every- 
day life, but It is also a story-book, and the author was not in- 
clined to cut down his stories merely to the bare minimum neces- 
sary for his task of instruction. This is true to human nature, 

■ Keith, JRAS. 1915, pp. 504 , 
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and it doubtless accounts for the insertion of stories which are 
rather Mslrchen than fables, as the tale ^ of the strand bird which 
menaced the sea and the narrative in Book ii of the experiences 
of the mouse, Hiranya. Nor was the intention of the author un- 
moral ; he had no desire to establish the doctrine that dishonesty 
was the best policy , his concern was to give advice of a useful 
character, and it is by no means essential that such advice should 
be immoral. Indeed, in one important case, the story of Evil- 
wit and Honest-wit, we have a long account simply intended to 
prove that honesty is the best policy, and the point is emphasized 
by the fact that it is Karataka, a minister of the bull, who reproves 
his colleague Damanaka and insists that he will live to lepent 
successful villainy. We are in fact right in the midst of the 
normal Brahmanical society. The ministers of the king are nor- 
mally Brahmins, Brahmins are essential for sacrifices, the Brah- 
manical consecrations and sacraments are observed, at the new and 
the full moon Brahmins are fed It is quite a mistake to regard 
as signs of hostility to Brahmanism such facts as allusions to the 
false ascetic or the greed of the priests, a distinction which they 
share with women and kings. The Brahmins were not a close 
corporation, blind to defects of individual members ; they were as 
ready to see the defects of one another as medieval monks. Of 
Buddhist tendencies there is no trace whatever , Bentey's view 
that the original of the Pancatantra was a Buddhist book was 
natural at the time when he could find parallels for the tales only 
in Buddhist books whose age he over-rated, and when it was 
impel fectly realized how essentially Indian in many regards 
Buddhism was We now can be certain that several of the Jataka 
tales are merely derived from the original Pancatantra as in the 
case of Nos. 349 and 36 1 which rest on the frame story of Book i of 
that text. For the large and sometimes indigestible masses of 
political information regarding kings, ministers, and royal govern- 
ment, the means to win allies and alienate confederations of 
enemies, and to wage war, we have a parallel in the Artkofdstra 
handed down under Kautilya’s name , it is quite possible that it 
was actually known as we have it to the original Pancatantra, 
but that cannot be proved by internal evidence, and the utterly 
uncertain date of the Arthofostra renders it out of the question 

^ i. 9. Cf. St. Marlin’s bird, Wesiclski, MomchsltUttHf p. 17a. 
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to assert that it is older than the PaHcatantra. What is clear is 
that the PaHcatantra derived its information fiom a similar 
source to the Kautiliya. 

The frame story of Book i is preceded by a l^end of the 
wickedness of the sons of king Amara9akti, who entrusts them to 
Visnufarman on his promise in six months to teach them polity. 
Then we are introduced to the topic of the separation of friends, 
the frame story i elating how a wicked jackal brought about the 
estrangement of the lion, Piilgalaka, from the bull, Samjivaka, 
who had been rescued by the lion and then was treated as his 
dear friend, to the disgust of the jackals, Karataka and Damanaka, 
the lion’s trusted ministers. By cunning the lion is made to dis- 
trust the bull, and finally to slay him ; he repents when he sees 
his blood-stained paws, but Damanaka consoles him and remains 
his premier. The book gives ample room for political discus- 
sions, but It contains also a set of interesting fables. The fate of 
the ape who pulled out a wedge and was split up by it is 
recounted to prove the folly of interfering with what does not 
concern one. The necessity of investigating in lieu of mere look- 
ing at surface appearances is shown by the tale (s) of the j'ackal 
who learned by investigation that the drum whose sound had 
terriHed was merely skin with emptiness within. Then we learn 
of three cases of evils brought on oneself in the talcs (3 a-c) of 
the foolish monk who took a thief as pupil and had his cash 
stolen, of the j'ackal who ran in between and was killed by the 
impact of two butting rams, and of the procuress who took the 
place of a weaver’s wife in order to further her intrigue with a 
patron, and suffered in consequence the loss of her nose. Tale 4 
shows the advantage of guile over force , the female crow to 
punish the serpent who slew her offspring put the prince’s gold 
chain in his hole and thus had him killed. Next we hear of the 
erroi of over-greed, illustrated by the heron who deceived the fish 
into trusting him to remove them to another lake, and so being 
eaten by him, but who met his just fate from a wise crab. Tale 6 
proves that folly leads to ruin, as the lion was destroyed by the 
clever hare who caused him to leap into a well to attack his 
counterfeit presentment in the water. The result of cleverness 
inducing combined action is next illustrated by the tale of how 
the retainers of a lion by offering themselves to their sick master 
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as food and being refused in turn induced the foolish camel, who 
was living under the lion’s protection, to do likewise, whereupon 
the lion devoured him. Next comes a warning against attacking 
an enemy without knowing his prowess, illustrated by Tale 9 of 
the strand birds. The male bade the hen lay her eggs at the 
ocean’s edge, but she derided the project, defending her thesis by 
two tales (10 and 11) emboxed in Tale 9. The first explains 
how the foolish tortoise lost his life by not heeding the advice of 
the geese, who weie carrying him on a stick held in their claws, 
not to open his mouth while in the air , the second explains how 
the fish Forethought and Ready-wit escaped the fishers but 
Come-what-will was caught The husband, however, insists on 
her acting as he bids , the sea takes away the eggs, but the bird 
successfully invokes, through Garuda, Visnu’s aid, and the ocean 
on pain of an assault by fire gives back the eggs. The tale (la) 
of the bird which would not take a telling, but insisted on ex- 
plaining to a foolish monkey that he could not warm himself by 
the light of a glowworm and so irritated the monkey that he 
killed him, proves the truth that some people will not learn. 
Tale 13 tells how Honest-wit and Evil-wit disputed over a sum of 
money which they had together buried but which the latter had 
secretly dug up In court he declares that the tree will prove as 
witness of t'ne scene that his adversary was a thief, and, when 
it is arranged to go to the tree, he tells his father to go into its 
hollow and pretend to be the tree spirit. The father remon- 
strates, telling Tale 14, how the foolish heron induced a niun- 
goose to eat a snake which devoured her young only to find that 
mungooses are connoisseurs in young birds. None the less he 
does his son’s bidding, declares from the tree that Honest-wit is 
a thief, only to be burned in the tree by that outiaged youth, his 
crime being thus exposed. The last tale is that of the merchant’s 
son whose balance of 1,000 pounds of iron was stolen by the friend 
with whom he deposited it in his absence. When he asks it back 
he is told that mice had eaten it ; he therefore steals the son of his 
friend, and declares that a falcon has carried him away , brought 
before the judge, he easily persuades him to secure the return of 
the balance for the son. 

Book ii of the winning offriends is perhaps more attractive. It 
opens with the tale of the clever king of the doves, Bright-neck, 
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who saves his retinue from the hunter’s net by making them all 
fly up with it and then has the bonds cut by the mouse, Goldy, 
being careful to have his cut last. We learn next how the crow, 
Lightwing, makes friends with Goldy, and is introduced to his 
old friend, the tortoise Sluggish. Goldy then explains why he 
left his first home , his tale (i) explains that he used to eat the 
alms begged by a monk despite the efforts of the unfortunate 
to put it out of his reach ; a friend comes and tells the monk 
that the strength of the mouse must have some cause, just 
as there was a reason for mother ^andill exchanging husked rice 
for husked rice. The allusion is explained in Tale 2 , a Brahmin 
bade his wife prepare to feed Brahmins at the change of moon, 
and to override her objections on the score of economy, tells 
Tale 3, the story of the over-greedy jackal who, having as food a 
boar, deer, and hunter, nibbled the end of the bowstiing which 
killed him by splitting his throat. The Brahmin’s wife yields, 
but a dog snuffs and defiles the sesame prepared, so she sends the 
pupil of her husband to exchange it for other husked rice, evok- 
ing from the master of the house wheie the effort to exchange is 
made the adage alluded to. The monk then proceeds to search 
for the cause of the mouse’s might and finds it in a store of gold 
in the mouse’s home which gave him magic power This taken 
away, the mouse is rendered weak, and, unable to feed his 
followers, is abandoned by them and gives up the delusion of 
desiring power and riches. A fourth friend is now added in the 
shape of a deer , but, wandering one day, it is caught in a snare, 
and, inappropriately it may be admitted, while waiting to be 
freed gratifies its curious friends by telling how, when young, it 
had been kept in captivity by a prince, until one day urged to 
human utterance by desire for freedom it so startled the prince 
that he fell afevered and only recovered when he was told the truth 
of the voice he had heard and released the deer. The comrades 
now release the deer, but the tortoise is surprised by the hunter’s 
advent, and has to be rescued by a clever ruse on the part of the 
deer who pretends to be dead. 

Book iii illustrates war and peace by the tale how the strong- 
hold of the owls was burned by the crows. The origin of the war 
is explained as due to an error in speech, and this elicits the tale 
(i) of the ass in the panther’s skin, which by braying lost its life; 
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then a second tale is adduced, the election by the birds of a king ; 
the crow objects to the owl as hideous' and not fit even for a 
bluff, and to illustrate the use of bluffing tells Tale 3,how the clever 
hare by pretending to have a commission from his patron the 
moon — in which the Indians saw a hare instead of a face — 
frightened away an elephant which was destroying with its herd 
all the animals round a certain lake Further, he denounces the 
meanness of the owl and by Tale 4 illustrates the danger of a 
mean king as judge by the case of the cat, Curd-ears, who ate up 
the foolish hare and partridge who had come to him to settle a dis- 
pute. The birds are now induced to desert the owl who remains 
alone, vowing vengeance on the crows. The next tale (5) shows 
how by deceit the crows may win, as the Brahmin was cheated 
out of his sacrificial goat, as he was carrying it home, by rogues 
who assured him that he was carrying an unclean dog. The 
crow minister, therefore, contrives to present himself to the owls 
as a suppliant who, for his good advice to the crow king, has been 
cast out , his friendly reception is advised and defended by two 
parallels. Tale 6 explains that even a thief received a kind wel- 
come from the old man whose young wife is terrified by his 
intrusion into embracing warmly her spouse , Tale 7 extols the 
advantage of having enemies divided ; the ogre who came to carry 
off a Brahmin and the thief who wished to steal his cows 
quarrelled over priority in evil-doing, so that the Brahmin woke 
up, drove off the ogre by a spell and the thief by his club. Only 
the owl. Red-eye, warns his foolish sovereign by the tale (8) of 
the silly carpenter who allowed his wife to dishonour him, but 
was deceived by her saying that she would not have any evil 
happen to him for the world Red-eye also sees through the 
statement of the wily crow that he wishes to burn himself and be 
reborn an owl, proving that no such change of nature is possible 
by Tale 9, An ascetic rescued a mouse and made her a maiden, 
when she became ripe for marriage he sought a meet husband ; the 
sun declined the proposals as the cloud was stronger than he, the 
cloud admitted inferiority to the wind, the wind to the moun- 
tain, and it to the mouse, so that the sage turned the maid to a 
mouse again. The owl king, however, persisted in permitting 
his enemy within the gates and is repaid by the destruction by 
1 Cf JiUka 370. 
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fire of his home. The crow king warmly rewaids his minister, 
and on questioning him how he could bear to associate with foes 
is told the tale of the serpent who pretended to the frogs that he 
had lieen cursed by a Brahmin to act as their carrier ; the frog 
king enjoys riding on him, and finding his pace diminish owing 
to lack of food allows him to eat up ihe young frogs, which he 
does so energetically as to devour them all 

Book iv illustrates the loss of one’s gettings by the tale of the 
ape and the crocodile * who lived in such amity that the croco- 
dile's wife became jealous, and falling sick would be content with 
nothing save her rival’s heart The crocodile, though sad, seeks 
to entice the ape to visit him, but the ape finds out his plan and 
saves himself by saying that his heart is kept on a fig-tree, escap- 
ing when the crocodile seeks to obtain it from the tree. The 
crocodile seeks to renew the friendship, but is told instead that 
the ape is not like the ass who came back. This constitutes the 
one Tale : an ass’s heart and ears are demanded by a sick lion ; 
the jackal induces an ass to come by pretending he is taking him 
to a she-ass , the lion springs too soon and the ass escapes, but 
is deluded by the jackal into a second and fatal visit. The lion 
then departs to perform due ceremonial before partaking of the 
remedy ; the jackal eats heart and ears, and, when the lion 
demands them, asserts as irrefutable that the ass had neither 
heart nor ears, or else he would never have come back. Book v 
warns against inconsiderate action. A Brahmin is dreaming of 
the son to be born ; his wife warns him of day-dreams by the case 
of Soma9arman's father ; he was a Biahmin who dreamed that he 
would sell for twenty rupees the groats he had to buy goats, have 
in five years a flock sufficient to obtain loo cows, and so become 
rich until he had a son bom , the child would come home, and 
the busy mother would neglect him, whereon the chivalrous 
father would beat her, an action he accomplished in his dream, 
destroying at one stroke all hope of the riches he coveted. In 
point of fact a boy is born, and the wife goes to wash, leaving the 
child to her husband's care as they had no maid A summons 
arrives fiom the queen and the Brahmin goes to the palace, leav- 
ing his pet mungoose in charge of the babe. On his return he 
finds the mungoose rushing to meet him with bloody paws and 

^ Jitaka 208 , Mahavasfu, ii 346 fT. 
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mouth ; in a rage he deems his son killed and slays the beast, 
only to find that the blood was that of a cobra which the faithful 
guardian had destroyed His wife shares his grief, and reminds 
him by Tale a of hasty action. A young merchant is bidden in 
a dream to slay three monks who shall present themselves, as 
they are treasures stored by his father in this odd form and will 
become when slain dinaras He obeys, carrying out the rite 
with a barber’s aid ; the barber foolishly tries to repeat the trick, 
but his murdered monks do not become dinaras, and he perishes 
at the hands of outraged justice The tone of this book, as 
becomes its themes, is decidedly sombre The brevity of the two 
books IS remarkable, but it is just as likely to have been original 
as to have been the product of rehandling. 

Of the many maxims cited only about a quarter can be assigned 
to moral, religious, or philosophical thought, the rest deal with 
royal policy and geneial rules of life. The latter are far from 
always unmoral ; the hero of Book li is a fine character of the 
heroic type, proud but evei ready to sacrifice himself foi his folk 
and his friends, the mouse also, when he ruled his subjects, 
worked desperately for them, and in the spheie of private life the 
householder is expected to be loyal, generous, and upright. 
There is no suggestion of approval of a low moial standard in 
domestic life; violators of marriage ties are clearly not admired, 
and lack of sensitiveness to dishonour is disapproved and ridiculed 

4 . The Style and Language of the Paiicatantra 

There can be no doubt that the work was the production of an 
artist. The complex emboxment of the stories, which can be seen 
from the analysis above, is a veiy different thing from the epic 
simplicity, and not less characteristic is the intermingling of prose 
with gnomic stanzas and with title stanzas giving the moral 
inculcated in each tale with a hint of its characters, as when the 
tale of the bird who annoyed an ape regarding a glow-worm is 
introduced with ‘ You cannot bend wood that is unbendablc , you 
cannot use a knife on a stone. Know from the fate of the bird 
Needlebeak that you cannot teach one who will not learn.’ 
A model for the intermingling of prose and verse has been seen 
in the Jatakamdla ; but, as we have seen, the character of that 
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work is distinctly different ; the verses there carry on the narra- 
tive, as is done but very seldom in the PaMcatantra, and usually 
where the emotion demands a finer expression than prose, or 
where a reported verse is essentially demanded by the narrative. 
Thus in the deer’s tale of his former captivity the verse he cites 
as uttered by himself is an essential factor of the story, serving 
the purpose of attracting the prince’s ear * 

vatavrftimdhiitasya mfgay&thasya dhdvatah 
Pfffhato ’ttugamtfydmt kad& tan me bkavuyatt ? 

' Ah, when will it be that 1 shall follow my herd as hither and 
thither the wind and the rain blow it on?’ Emotion, on the 
other hand, renders appropriate among other verses clearly 
gnomic the use by the hypocritical crocodile of stanzas in his 
address to the ape : 

ekak sakka priyo bhUya upakarl gunanvttak 
hantavyak strinimUiena koftam apaMam mama 

‘ My one true friend, who hath done me so much of good, must 
now be slain for the sake of a woman Woe is me.’ This may 
even be a quoted line from another context. In the follovnng 
case that explanation is less likely, nor indeed is there any reason 
to suppose that the author might not add to his narrative some 
verses of immediate relevance to the matter in hand : 

prayojanavofSt prittm lokah samanuvartate 
tvam tu vdnarofardula ntfprayojanavatsalak. 

‘ The world shows affection from self-interest. But thou, noblest 
of apes, art loving without such cause.’ But verses such as these 
are very few, and, apart from the title-verses, the poet’s effort 
has been devoted to finding or writing effective maxims How 
far these were original we cannot possibly say in those cases in 
which we have no other early authority for them , but when 
they do not occur outside of the Pancatantra we can fairly credit 
him with them. Some unquestionably he derived from the epic, 
and he may have taken thence * the hint for the construction of 
Book iii as a reminiscence of the omen, given to the defeated 
Kauravas by the crows who attack and destroy the owls by 


> MahdM^rata x, i and r. 64. 
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night, of the victory which they can win over the PSindavas by 
a night onslaught on their camp, and the idea of the doves 
carrying off the net of their captor. We are, however, in these 
matters of originality reduced to conjectures. 

The fact that the author was probably carrying out an original 
piece of work doubtless accounts for various blemishes — of which, 
however, later redactors remove but a few. Even in the original 
there seems to have been an attempt to accumulate an undue 
number of maxims to the same purpose, and occasionally the 
tales do not fit in very well, indicating that the author desired to 
have the tale on record even if he could not find quite an effective 
mode of inserting it. This is clearly the case with the interesting 
tale (ii. 4) of the former captivity of the deer , it has no moral, 
properly speaking, but it is clearly a Marchen which the author 
and we would ill spare , to doubt its valid ascription to the 
original is clearly unnecessary , though it seems rather absurd 
for the deer to talk when he is anxious to be set free, we find 
that the mouse goes on cutting as the narrative proceeds, and in 
Book 111 there are equally irrational delays while the owls 
debate , the delay is excused by the intention to give political 
instruction, as in modern opera the musical interest excuses 
delays in themselves ridiculous. 

The language of the author is distinctly elegant, and especially 
in the verses we find plays on words, double entendres, and other 
marks of polished style combined with polished and elaborate 
metre. Some of the verses contain rather longer compounds 
than are usual m the simpler style of Kavya , but there aie few, 
if any, cases where real complexity of sense can be ascribed to 
the original. It is obvious that the author had taste, and realized 
that over-elaboration in style was out of place in a work destined 
for the use of young princes, and there is a decided humour m 
the decision to use a more elevated style for the story (1. 7) of the 
louse and the flea, which tells how by permitting a flea to assault 
the royal person the louse, which had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of that privilege, lost its life, through the over-haste of the flea to 
savour the extremely rich ichor of the royal person The adop- 
tion of the same style in the story of the jackal which fell into 
an indigo vat and passed itself off as wearing the royal purple, 
an interpolation (1. 8) in the onginai text, shows that the nuance 
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of style had been noted early. The prose has already, though 
not m exaggerated form, the signs of the nominal style noted 
above The past is denoted either by participles, active or 
passive, or the historic present , the regular use of the aorist is 
one of the signs of the spuriousness of the tale of the wicked 
procuress found in the Tantrakhydytka (in. 5) The passive con- 
struction is clearly coming to be pieferred, resulting, as it does, 
in nominal verbal forms in lieu of finite forms, and thus according 
with the glowing fondness for compounds The employment of 
gerunds and adjectival paiticiplcs is carried to excess 
Amusing as the stones aie and well as they aie told, though 
the practice of emboxment is, to tell the truth, rather irritating 
than otherwise in the more complex cases, the finest thing in the 
work IS unquestionably the many excellent stanzas. Thus the 
virtues of magnanimity are expounded as follows 

djivitdniah pranayah kopaf ra I ^nitnhhaugiirah 
parttydga( ca mhsaugo na bhavantt mahatmanam 

‘ Is It not the way of the magnanimous to love as long as life 
la.sts, to be wroth but for a moment, to make sacrifices without 
reserve ? ’ The might of fate is admitted 

fa^uhvdlarayo! grahaptdanam gajabhujavigamayor apt bandh^ 
anam 

matiinattxiii ta ntrlkxya davidratam vidhit aho balavdn %t% me 
matth. 

' W hen I contemplate the eclipsing of sun and moon, the taking 
alive of elephants and snakes, and the poverty of the wise, 
I recognize the might of fate ’ The folly of accepting bad advice 
is expressed in a stanza which effectively matches sound and 
sense 

narddhtpa nlcaviatdiutvartino hudhopadistena pathd na ydnii ye 
vifautt te durgamamdrgamrganiam samastasambdd/iam anar- 
thapanjarani 

' Kings who obey the advice of the low and walk not in the path 
set by the wise enter a maze of misfortune, in which trouble 
arises upon tiouble and whence no exit presents itself’ The 
relation of foitune to master and minister is cleverly described in 
\crse iihicli ha> found its way into the Mudt drdksasa 
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atyucchrite mantnni partitive ca vistabhya padav upati^thate 
frt/t 

sd strisvabhdvdd asahd bharasya iayor dvayor ekataraiii jahdtt 

‘ When a minister and a king have become too elevated, foitune, 
planting firm hei feet, stiives to support them, but unable to 
bear the burden as being a woman she deseits one or other of 
the two ’ There is a fine eulogy of right 

el’a eva sulird dharuio mdhane ‘py anuydtt yah 
farirena satnam niifam uirvam any ad dhi gaichati. 

‘ Righteousness is the one friend who accoinpameth man even in 
death, for all the rest perisheth tf^cthcr with the body ’ The 
limits of possibility are asserted 
yad Ofakyam na tac chakyam yai chakyani (akyam eva (at 
odake fakaiam ydti na ndvd gamyate sthalc. 

‘ What IS impossible is not possible, what is possible that indeed 
IS possible , the cart cannot go on sea, nor the ship on dry land.’ 

A more elaborate style is not tare, as in the dcsciiption of the 
sufferings of the Pandavas at Virata’s court, including the fate of 
Oraupadi 

rfipendpratimcna yauvanagunatr vanfc (uhhe janmana 
yuktd (itr tvayd tayd vidhivafdt kalakramayatayd 
sairandhriti sagarvitani yuvatibhih sdk ^epani djnaptayd 

Dranpadyd uanu Matsyardjabhavanc ghrstaui ctram candauam 

‘ Diaupadi, like ^il herself, had peciless beauty, youthful grace, 
birth in a noble house , yet by decree of fate the passage of time 
bi ought her to such a pass that for many a day she !tad to 
pound sandal in the palace of the M.itsya king at the haughty 
bidding of maidens who insolently called her handmaid ’ 


5 The Derivative Fot m<; of the Paiicatantra 

Of the veisions derived fiom Paheatantra that into Pahlavi 
will be considered later Of the Indian texts the Tantrdkhydytka ’ 
may be given fiist rank by leason of its compaiative closeness to 
the oiiginal. It may be granted that this 1 elation has been 


1 Jui J Hertel, Dcrlin, 1910, trans leipiig, iijoij 
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exaggerated by Hertel, but, after all allowances are made, it 
remains still the nearest approach to the reconstructed text. Its 
date is uncertain and probably indeterminable Already it had 
added certain stories which may be dismissed as not original. 
These include probably in both recensions that of the blue jackal 
(i. 8), the outwitting by a jackal of a camel and a lion (i. 13), the 
weaver Somilaka (li 4), king Qibi (lii. 7), the old Hansa (lii. ii), 
and the punishment ' of the onion thief (iv i). In the a recension 
we have the cleaily later tale of the wicked procuress (iii. 5), in 
recension /3 those of the jackal and the wary fox (iii. ii) and the 
sham warrior (iv. 3). The relation of the recensions is disputed ; 
Hertel's view is that recension ^ was interpolated from use of the 
original ‘ K ' source, whence all but the original of recension a are 
derived It seems impossible to accept his proofs as establishing 
the existence of any such ‘K’, and, if so, the supenonty of 
recension is open to serious doubt. Moreover, though in sub- 
stance the Tantrakhyaytka seems original, its language appears 
to have been a good deal varied , we find also some attempts in 
recension a at rhythmical prose “ unknown to the other versions. 

The textus stmpltctor was composed somewhere in western 
India by a Jain at an uncertain date, but doubtless before Pur- 
nabhadra (1199) and after Magha and Rudra Bhatta,^ from 
whom verses are taken, perhaps, therefore, c 1 100 It is sub- 
stantially altered from the original. The five books are made 
more approximately equal , several stories from 111 are placed 
in iv, to which new matter is also added. A continuation is 
appended to Book v, the framework of which is altered by 
making the story of the barber who killed the monks the main 
story in which the tale of the ichneumon is inserted The frame- 
woiks of Books iii and iv are also rehandled, and new tales added 
also to Books i~iii. Of the quite 01 iginal matter seven tales are 
Marchen, one a witty anecdote, two intrigues, and one a story of 
a fool. The most remarkable addition is the tale (i. 5) of Vis^u 
and the weaver , the latter gains access to a princess by pretending 
to be Visiju and mounting a wooden Garuda, and, when the fraud 
is being disclosed through the folly of the king who, proud of his 
divine connexion, wars unsuccessfully on his neighbours and is 

> Zacharue, A/ Schrifteny pp i7ofr * See pp. 8,69, 118. 

* Not Rudratt as Hertel, PaHca/an/ra, p 7a , see ^fUgdraft/aia, 1 68. 
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beleaguered in his city, Visnu, to save his reputation, has to come 
down and save the city This story itself would hardly prove 
Jain origin, but there is better evidence in the mention of Jain 
monks in lieu of Brahmin ascetics and the occurrence of Jain 
terms like ksafanaka, dtgambara, nagnaka, vyantara, a species 
of spirit, and dkaymadefana, teaching of the law A very large 
number of new stanzas is found, while perhaps of the original 
stanzas not more than one-third was retained The original of 
the text appears to have been a text akin to the Tantrdkhyayika , 
like that text the Simplicior contains the unoriginal tales of the 
blue jackal, the jackal outwitting camel and lion, and the weaver 
Somilaka. 

A second Jain revision was undertaken to please a minister 
Soma by a monk Purnabhadra in 1199.' The work is marked 
by the appearance of twenty-one new stories, including a famous 
one of the gratitude of animals and the ingratitude of man (1. 9), 
while from the Mahdbharata hints are taken for the story of the 
pious pigeon and the hunter (iii 8) Purnabhadra’s version appears 
to rest in pait on our Tantrakhyaytka, in part on the prototype 
of the Simplicior rather than on that text, and in part on some 
other unknown version. In this connexion it may be noted that 
the Jains evidently took to study of the Nitigastra as they became 
important at courts, the Ava9yaka legends, perhaps of the 
seventh centuiy, have parallels to Pancatantra tales, perhaps 
derived from one of the older forms of that text. Some of 
Puinabhadra’s matter may have arisen in Jain circles, though his 
work has no special Jain touches Its language is marred by 
Gujaiati and Prakrit intrusions. But, like the author < f the 
Simplicior, he is by no means a bad writer. In his case the title 
appears as Paheakhyanaka, a name also applied sometimes to 
the Simplicior. From the two Jain versions are derived various 
contaminations , one of these, the Pancdkhyanoddhara of Me- 
ghavijaya (1659-60), is noteworthy, as it contains many fables of 
special interest to the investigators of connexions with the west 

The north-western version of the Pancatantra, which gave rise 
to the reproductions of the work in the Brhatkathdmanjart^ and 
the Kathasantsagara, seems to have been befoi e the authors of 

^ Ed J. Hertel, HOS. ii-i3» 1908-13, trans R Schmidt, Leipzig, 1901 

* £d. L. Ton Mankowiki, Leipzig, 1893. 
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these works in the form of a section of the piototype on which 
they founded their poems. This prototype was not, as will be 
seen, the oi iginal Br/iatkatka of Gunadhya, but a version made 
much later in Kashmir, and in it apparently the five books of the 
original were separated by other matter. It omitted the intro- 
duction and Tale 3 of Book 1, perhaps nothing more. Its 
language is uncertain Ksemendra, however, made use also of 
recension /J of the Tautrakhydytka, whence he derives five un- 
oiiginal tales, and perhaps also the plan of keeping the books 
consecutive. His brevity diminishes the value of his work, but 
Somadeva’s treatment is clear and effective in his wonted 
manner He omits our other original tales, probably for reasons 
of his own 

The Southcin Pancatantra^ exists in at least five recensions, 
representing the text which won currency in southern India. It 
is essentially in most of these versions an abbreviated account, in 
which, while nothing essential has been omitted, a good deal of 
shoitening has been done, Edgeiton estimates the amount pie- 
served as three-quarters of the prose and two-thiids of the 
verses. It is later than Bharavi One tale (i 12) of the cow- 
herdess and her loveis is clearly unoriginal There is no doubt 
that It goes back to a common original with the Nepalese version 
and the Httopade(a, and, as these versions save the la.st quote 
a stanza of KTilidasa, the original cannot have been older than 
A. U. .lioo. There exists a much expanded version of this text, 
based in part on Tamil sources with ninety-si.x tales in all , from 
this was derived in substance the Abb^ Dubois’ Le Pantcha- 
Tantra ott les ctnq ruses (1826). 

A Nepalese manuscript of the Pancatantra gives only the 
stanzas with one prose piece mistaken foi a stanza , othei manu- 
scripts give also a prose accompaniment in Sanskrit 01 in Newail 
The recension in this case is clearly derived fiom an original 
which was before the compiler of the HUopadefa , in both alone 
do we find the transposition of Books 1 and 11 

In addition to these sources many mixed versions of the text 
can be found in Sanskrit , moreover, it was rendered into old 
and modern Gujarati, old and modern Marathi, Braj Bhakha, and 
into Tamil, and it was used fieely by Qivadasa in his Vetdla- 
’ Ed J Hertel, Leip^ig» 1906 
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pancavtnfotika, the Sanskrit texts of the ^uknsaptatt, and the 
Dvatrtncatputtalika, while its fate in western lands has been still 
more brilliant. 


6 . The Hitopadefa 

Of the various descendants of the Pamatanti a the Hitopadega * 
reigns in Bengal. The author gives his name as Narayana, whose 
patron was Dhavalacandra,and, as one manuscript of the work is 
dated 1373, must have lived before then His mention of the 
term Sunday, Bhattaiakavaia, as a day when work should not be 
done is against an eaily date, as not until about 900 is the use of 
this terminology customary otheiwise it is only certain that he 
is later than Magha and Kamandaki That he wrote in Bengal 
is made probable by the tale in which he desciibes the worship 
of Gauil as involving sexual lelations with the wife of another 
man as part of the litual, a piactice notoriously appioved by the 
Tantrikas of Bengal. His purpose is given frankly as instruction 
in conduct and in Sanskrit, and his sources are stated to be 
the PaHcatantra and anothei anonymous book The politic, al 
interest of the Pancatantra is fully maintained, foi, though 
Narayana adds much, he is specially fond of bringing together 
large selections from the Katnmdaktya Nilisdta. The other 
book, however, is not this text, but evidently some book of 
stories, for Narayana has many new tales. Of the seventeen not 
found in othei versions seven are fables, three Marchen, five tales 
of intrigue, and two edifying stones Of these, one telling of the 
loyal Viravara who is willing to sacnfice himself and his family 
to Qivd to benefit his mastci, taken in conjunction w.th the 
reference to the worship of Gauri alluded to above, and the fact 
that each book closes with a benediction invoking ^iva s favour, 
shows that the writer was a ^aiva, not, as his name would 
suggest, an adorer of Visnu 

From this Pancatantra Narayana derived the inversion of 
Books i and 11, so that the work starts with the winning of friends 
and then advances to their loss But in Books iii and iv he went 
his own way , Book in of the oiiginal he divided into two, the 

> Ed A W Ton Sshlegel and C Lasstn (iSag-^r), V Ptteraon, IISS 31, iSS? 
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first being War, the second Peace, obviously as a pendant to the 
pair of opposites already contained in Books i and li His new 
Book IV was composed by inventing a new frame story, and 
placing in it part of the stories of the original Book in. Further, 
Book V of the original was divided between Books iii and iv. 
Book IV of the original was wholly dropped, and several stories 
from Book i were placed in the new Book iv Moreover, various 
tales of the original were simply omitted and new ones inserted 
in all four books, with the result that perhaps two-fifths of the 
original prose and a third of the verses are found The sources 
of the new matter arc obscure The tale of the mouse which 
a pious hermit changed into a cat, a dog, and a tiger successively, 
but reduced it to its original form when it sought to destroy 
Its benefactor, is perhaps merely a revised edition of a similar 
anecdote in the Mahahhai aia regarding a dog The tale (li. 6) 
of the woman who carried on an intrigue with the son of the 
local headman, and who was clever enough to save them both 
from the lad’s father and her own spouse, has its oiiginal home 
in the fuiast^iaU, that of Viravara, perhaps, in the Vetalapahca- 
vxnfatika It itself has been lendcred into several vemaculars 
besides Bengali 

Narayana’s style, as intended for instruction in Sanskrit, is 
simple and normally satisfactorily easy, the chief difficulties 
occur in the verses which he took over. A considerable number 
of the stanzas are probably his own work, and if so he deserves 
considerable credit for fluent versification. Aitistically, no doubt, 
the massing of verses is an erior, but he shares the mistake with 
the author of the Simplicior. His language is distinctly rendered 
more monotonous by the devotion to passive constructions and 
the avoidance of any rare or difficult verbal foi ms oi of unusual 
syntactical constructions It is, therefore, surprising to find in 
him one stanza of unique construction . 

samlapitatiam madkuratr vacobhtr mithyopacaraif ca vofikrta- 
nam 

dfavatam fraddadhatam ca lake kitn arthtnam vancayttavyam 
as/t f 

‘ Is it right to deceive the needy, with whom one has conversed 
in honeyed words and whom one has reduced into one’s power 
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by false contrivances, at the very moment when their faith and 
hopes are set on one?’ The nominal use of the gerundive is 
decidedly a sign of a decline in feeling for grammar. The 
maxims are often happily fiamed ■ 

martavyatn ttt yad duhkham purvsasyopajayate 
fakyas tcnanumanena paro 'pi partraksUum. 

‘ If one but think of the sorrow that springs up in a man at the 
thought of death, then one would guard even a foe from that 
fate.’ Distrust appearances . 

na dharmagastram pathatlti karanam na capi vedadhyayamm 
duratmanah 

svabhava evatra tathatincyate yatka prakrtyd madhuram gavdm 
payah 

‘ It IS no justification for trusting an evil man that he recites the 
text-book on duty or studies the Veda , the innate nature always 
triumphs, as inevitably as milk is sweet.’ 



XII 

THE BRHATKATHA AND ITS DESCENDANTS 
I Gmiadhya and the Brhatkatha 


T here is no doubt that one of our really serious losses in 
Indian literature is the disappearance of the Brhatkatha 
of Gunadhya,' a work which ranked beside the Mahabharata 
and the Ramnyana as one of the great storehouses of Indian 
literary art Its existence is asserted first definitely by name in 
the seventh century when Subandhu, Bana in both his romances, 
and Dandin in his Kavyadarfa attest its fundamental importance 
Later i efercnces are not rare , we have both the text and the 
comment of the Dafarupa of Dhanamjaya as evidence of its 
existence, it is mentioned by Tiivikrama in his Campu, and by 
Somadeva Suri in his Yafastitaia, both woiks of kindred type, 
while Govardhana celebrates it in his Saptnfati A Cambodian 
inscription (c. 875) expressly mentions Guijatlhya and his aver- 
sion to Prakrit, and we cannot doubt foi a moment the existence 
before A. I) 600 of a lomantic work by Gunadhya. 

Of his personality we have an account, repioduced with little 
variation in three Kashmirian souiccs, the Brhatkathamanjarl of 
Ksemendra, the Kathasantsagara of Somadeva, and the Hara- 
cat itatinUhnam of Jayaratha Qiva one day, asked by Parvati 
for a new tale, related to her the substance of the Brhatkatha, 
tntet aha A Gana Puspadanta overhearing it told it to his wife 
Jaya, who repeated it to Paivati She m gieat anger cursed 
Puspadanta to lose his rank, which he was not to regain until he 
had met and 1 elated to a Yaksa Kanabhuti the tale he had over- 
heard, the Yaksa being another unfortunate under a curse 
Further, Malj’avant, a comrade of Puspadanta who had inter- 
vened to intercede for him, was cursed to leave heaven until he 
should have met and heard from Kanabhuti the tale. In course 
of time Puspadanta was born as Varaiuci-Katyayana at Kau- 
9ambi , becoming the minister of Nanda, he finally retired to the 

' F Lacl^te, £ssai sur Cund</fya tl la lirhaikatha 11908) 
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Vindhya and there told to Kaijabhuti the tale' of the seven 
emperors of the Vidyadharas, and attained release. Gunadhya 
meantime had been bom at Pratisthita or Pratisthana on the 
Godavari as a reincarnation of Malyavant , he is in high favour 
with Satavahana, but the latter suffers a severe mortification when 
during the water play with his wives he is told by his queen not 
to throw any more on her (modakaih), which he in his ignorance 
of the laws of verbal combination misunderstands as a request to 
be pelted with sweetmeats — an appalling request if the ancient 
Indian sweets were like the modern. Dejected, he refuses to be 
comforted unless he can learn Sanskrit. Gunadhya offers to 
teach him in six years, but when Qarvavarman the author of the 
Katantra laughs at this offer, and suggests that he can do it in 
six months, Gunadhya vows to use neither Sanskrit, Prakrit, nor 
the vernacular if the deed is done. It is accomplished and Guna- 
dhya wanders disconsolate in the Vindhya, wheie Kanabhuti 
meets him and relates the tales learned from Vararuci. Gunadhya 
would record them, but must write in Paifaci, the language of the 
goblins, as he is debarred from use of any other speech by his vow. 
His disciples take the vast work to the king Satavahana, who 
1 ejects It. Gunadhya recites it to the beasts and birds, burning 
the manuscript as he proceeds , the beasts, intent on the sweet 
poetry, become thin, and the cooks in the royal kitchen no longer 
serve good soup Hence the marvel is revealed and the king 
saves one-seventh of the 700,000 Qlokas of the original, the tale 
preserved in the Brhatkatha. The Nepalese version contained 
in the Nepalamahatinya is different. We hear nothing of Vara- 
ruci-Katyayana, there is but one sinner Bhrngin who enters the 
private loom of Qiva and Parvati in bee form , he is icbom at 
Mathura as Gunadhya, becomes a Pandit of king Madana of 
Ujjain, IS vanquished by Qarvavarman, and is advised to write in 
Pai9aci by a seer Pulastya. Nothing is said of the pledge as to 
language, naturally enough, for Nepal lay outside the interest on 
this point of India proper. 

The legend seems to have been known already in some form 
to Bana, and therefore must be moderately old , how far and in 
what form it goes back to Gunadhya, it is idle to say The loca- 
tion of Gunadhya is clearly different in the two sources, for it is 
vain to seek to make out that there has been confusion between 
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Pratisthana on the Godavari and a place of like name at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Yamuna. What is clear is that 
Ujjam or Kau^ambi was the scene whence Gunadhya derived 
much of his inspiration, which is a very different thing from the 
place where he was in royal honour and composed his work. The 
cennexion with Satavahana, which the Kashmirian recensions 
suggest, IS borne out to some extent by certain facts. In the first 
place, the Satavahanas were at one time patrons of Prakrit as 
opposed to Sanskrit literature , the evidence of the inscriptions * 
shows that Sanskrit was used by their Ksatrapa i ivals before they 
adopted it, and the Mahar^tri lyric flourished under them. 
Secondly, the mention of the study of Sanskrit in this connexion 
does suggest that there was a tradition regarding the time when 
the Satavahanas determined to copy the Ksatrapas and Sanskrit 
became popular in court. Further we cannot go 

Nor can we say anything defimte of the date of Gunadhya 
The connexion with the Satavahanas after all means nothing 
definite even if real, and the most important evidence we could 
have would be a clear * allusion in literature to, or employment 
of, the Bfhatkatha before Dandin or Sana It may be ® that 
Bhasa’s dramas drew some inspiration from this source, but we 
have no strict proof. We can fairly claim that Gunadhya is not 
later than A. D 500, but to place him in the first century A. D. is 
quite conjectural, nor in reality is any other later date more 
assuied. 

Obscure also is the question of the form of the work The 
Kashmirian version suggests that what Gunadhya produced was a 
work in ^lokas, but that may be quite misleading, and on the other 
hand we have the express statement of Dandin that a Katha to 
which type he refers the Brhatkatha was written in prose. Verses 
may have been interwoven as in the case of the Jdtakamald, but 
this must remain a mere hypothesis, and there is no other evidence 
to invalidate the impression given by Dandin A prose citation 

‘ Bloch, AUlanges Z/vi, pp 15 f , Livi, JA 190a, 1 109 fT 

* The supposed Ta.mit Tersion of the and cent a d (S K Aiyangar, Ancunt Indta^ 
PP 337) ^ aubioos m date to be evidence The alleged version into Sanskrit 
by Durvinlta (t 6th cent ) IS quite dubious (R Narasimbachar, JRAS 1913, pp 389f), 
see Fleet, JRAS 1911, pp 186-8 

* Denied by llertel, Pdia und Gopdia^ PP* I53f * cf P D Gun«, Ann BHand 
Inti , 11. I ff 
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by Hemacandra may conceivably be from the Brhatkatha, but it 
would be quite idle to assert that it was ; it may have come from 
a later recension or from some other source. 

The dialect used was Pai9aci, and over this term a controversy 
has raged, accentuated by the fact that we really cannot be sure 
that we have a single relic of the Brhatkatha, still less that so 
late a grammarian as Markandeya (17th cent ) actually' had the 
text before him A further confusion has arisen from Sir G. 
Grierson’s decision to group a certain number of north-western 
dialects, spoken in Kahristan, the Swat valley, Chitral, and Gilgit, 
as Pigaca languages, claiming both that they have a tiue relation 
to the ancient Pai9aci dialect, and were so called because the 
speakeis were cannibals, and thus styled Pi9acas, eaters of raw 
flesh, by their neighbours. The assertions of the grammarians are 
confused and unsatisfactory, nor is the matter improved by the 
existence of two schools of Prakrit grammar with divergent tradi- 
tions and views, especially as these are represented by compara- 
tively late texts But, as we have seen, there is more probability 
that Pai9acl was a dialect lather of the Vindhyas than of the 
north-west ; the hardening of rf to / or of other soft letters is not, 
as Grierson’s theory requires to make it plausible, solely a feature 
of the north-west, but occurs in other dialects including Pali, and 
the fact that Pai9acl has but one sibilant prejudices its claim to 
be akin to the north-west dialects which in A9oka’s time and 
later preserve distinctions.* Lacdte, however, while accepting 
connexion with the north-west, agrees with the view that the 
phenomenon of hardening is a sign of the use of an Aryan speech 
among a non-Aryan people, and holds that Gunadhya adapted 
this dialect to literary purposes, avoiding any too serious devia- 
tions from Sanskrit, and, if we substitute a Vindhyan dialect 
spoken in a Dravidian area, we probably approach the truth. At 
least for the connexion with the Vindhya we have the clear 
assertions of the Kashmirian recension, which had no special 
motive for misrepresentation of the facts, and the testimony of 

‘ As Gnerson assert^ AMJV i. 121 , JRAS 19M, p ,^91 All that is said is 
BrhatkathayUm^ and common sense forbids us to assume that Markandeya used it, or 
that the quotation is really from Gunidhya’s own text and not, for instance, the Kash- 
minan version 

* Chap 1, 5 4 
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Raja9ekhai:a * is clear in favoui of the actual use of Pai9aci in 
a wide region, including the Vindhya area. This view is much 
more plausible than Lac6te’s suggestion that Gunadhya picked 
up the idea of the dialect from some visitors from the north-west, 
his sphere of work lying round Kau9ambi and Ujjain, and Grierson 
admits that, even if originally a north-western dialect, Pai9aci 
might have been carried to the Vindhya 

It is impossible to determine with precision the content of the 
Brhatkatha , our souices are too slight, but we can gather a 
general impression of the task accomplished by Gunadhya The 
sources on which he drew were, it is clear three in number The 
Ramayana gave him the tnoUf of the search of a husband for 
a wife cruelly stolen from him soon after a happy marriage , from 
lluddhist legends and other traditions of Ujjain and Kau9:imbT 
he was deeply familiar with the talcs of Pradyota or Mahasena 
and the gallant and dashing hero Udayana,‘‘* whose love-adven- 
tures were famed for their number and variety , he was also in 
touch with the many tales of sea-voyages and strange adventures 
in fai lands which were current in the busy centres of Indian 
trade, and with the abundant fairy-tales and legends of magic 
current in India Fiom the latter souice and from Buddhist 
legend he derived the conception of the emperoi , Cakravartin, 
who IS the secular counterpart of the Buddha , Naravahanadatta, 
his heio, IS born with the thirty-two auspicious signs which assure 
him Buddhahood if he enter the ascetic life, universal dominion if 
he remain in the affairs of the world But the empiie is not of 
this earth , it is essentially a fairy land, the realm of the Vidya- 
dharas, who dwell beyond the formidable defences of the Hima- 
layas and who by reason of their magic powers have semi-divine 
attributes. The Vidyadharas do not appear early in Indian 
religion, but we can recognize easily enough in them a contamina- 
tion of the old ideas of the Gandharvas with notions derived from 
the mysterious powers of Hindu seers and ascetics and Buddhist 
saints The hero is a son of Udayana, and in effect is Udayana 
revised and remodelled for his new destiny, w'hile the Ramdyana 

* Kdvyamim^sa^ p 51 

* Cf Przyluiki, La Ugendt de f €ftipefeur Afola^ pp 74 ff , J Hertel, BSGW Ixix 
4 (i9i7)r Lacdte, JA 1919, 1 493fr , P D Giuie, Ann. Bhatui. Inst ^ 11 i fT , 
Burliogamei HOS xxvm 51, 6a f, 147-93 
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lends the decisive element of the plot, the rape of Madana- 
mahcuka or Madanamahjuka by Manasavega, and the efforts of 
her husband to discover her, in which he has the aid of his faith- 
ful minister Gomukha. His success is accomplished simultane- 
ously with his winning the empire of the Vidyadhaias, just as the 
recovery of Sita is followed forthwith by the royal consecration 
of Rama. But there must have been a vital difference in the 
tales, for Gunadhya clearly was the poet not of kings so much as 
of the merchants,’ the traders, the seafarers, and even the handi- 
craftsmen of his day , his epic was a bourgeois epic, and in lieu 
of the stainless purity of Rama we have as hero a son of Udayana, 
even lightei in love, despite his affection for Madanamancuka, 
than his father Hence we find that certainly even in the original 
there must have been much said of Naravahanadatta’s other 
loves and many a tale of adventurous journeying as well as 
Marchen and fairy lore In Gomukha we have a picture of 
a minister such as is Yaugandharayana in the dramas of Bhasa, 
bold, energetic, courageous, if slightly devious in modern views 
as legal ds choice of expedients The portrait of Madanaman- 
cuka was clearly definite , she was, like Vasantasena in the 
Carudatta of Bhasa and still moie clearly in the Mrcckakattka, 
a hetaira who hated her position, and whose great aim was to be 
recogni/ed as a woman of family (hdastri), and thus be permitted 
legitimate marriage in lieu of compulsory polyandry. We have 
here perhaps a valuable chronological hint, if we could be suie 
that It was fiom the Brhatkatha that Bhasa really drew the picture 
It is striking at least, however, that the description of the eight 
courts and the gaiden of the palace of Vasantasena in the 
Mrcckakattka, but not in the Carudatta, should correspond 
minutely with the description of the place of Kahngasena given 
in the Brhatkathaflokasamgraha of Budhasvamin 

Gunadhya’s influence is seen also in Dandin who bon owed 
from him, we may fairly assume, the conception of placing his 
kings’ sons, fallen in station by the action of misfortune among 
vagabonds, in positions where a series of adventures drawn from 
low life IS allied to marvellous happenings of every kind. The 
ariangement indeed of the story may be due to the same cause, 
for It resembles the scene in which Naravahanadatta and his 

* Cf Foucher, L'Art Grko-Hotuidhique du Gandhdra,\\ 102 ff 
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friends, reunited after separation, recount their adventures to one 
another. The fantasy of Gunadhya lives on also in the Y ofasHlaka 
of Somadeva Suri and in the Ttlakamanjari of DhanapSla, both 
of whom recognize the importance of Gunadhya.* Moreover, the 
name of his hero seems from his use of it to have won acceptance 
in royal usage as a suitable title for a prince as well as in litera- 
ture. But his enduring memorial is furnished by the versions of 
the Brhatkatha which have reached us. 

2. The Brhatkathoflokasafkgraha of Budhasvamin 

Budhasvamin, the author of the Qlokasantgraha, abbreviation 
in Qlokas of the Brhatkatha^ is no more than a name to us * 
The manuscripts of his work are from Nepal, but there is no 
mark otherwise of his Nepalese origin, which must remain merely 
a conjecture. The form of name is not modem , but, as it is 
attested from early days down to the twelfth century, the probable 
date of one of the manuscripts, we reach no satisfactory result 
from that. If he is assigned to the eighth or ninth century, it is 
without any special ground save that the manuscript tradition 
suggests that a long time has elapsed before the extant manu- 
scripts came into being. 

The work preserved is merely a fragment, though there is no 
adequate reason to hold that it is defective at the beginning or 
that it ever contained anything as to the origin of the collection 
of tales comparable to the legend in the Kashmirian versions and 
the Nepalam&hatmya, It is divided into cantos {sargas), of which 
twenty-eight suivive, probably a mere fraction of the original, 
though It extends to 4,539 verses We are carried at once in 
medtas res , Pradyota dies, and is due to be succeeded by Gopala, 
but the latter, learning that he is credited with having disposed 
of his father, insists on his brother Palaka reigning in lieu (1). 
Palaka is a bad ruler, and is induced by what he deems divine 
suggestion to abandon his throne to Avantivardhana, GopMa’s 
son (ii). The latter falls in love with the daughter of a Matahga, 

* The degree of his originality may, of course, be questioned, and no poet is without 
some predecessor . hot his success points to a very real creative power, which permits 
us justly to ascribe to him the creation of the genre 

* Ed. and trans F Lacdte, 1908 fT 
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Surasamatijarl, who, like her father, ia really of the race of the 
VidySdharas ; he marries her, only to be snatched away with his 
bride by Ipphaka (Ityaka) a jealous Vidyadhara ; they are rescued 
by another of these genii, and the emperor Naravahana pro- 
nounces judgement in favour of the marriage (iii). The seers so 
admire the emperor’s judgement that they demand from him the 
account of his achievement of empire ; he consents to tell of the 
twenty-six marriages but only when Gauri undertakes that his 
revelations will be kept religiously secret. He then tells the 
desire of his father Udayana for a son, which ultimately is granted 
(v, vi). When young Naravahana grows up, he shows the signs 
of a Cakiavartin, and a Vidyadhara, Amitagati, recognizes them 
and attaches himself to him ; finally he wins the hand of Madana 
maSjuka, daughter of Kalingasena who, however, is a hetaira, 
thus rendering a true union impossible (vii-xi) One day 
Madanamahjuka disappears, but is found under an A^oka , she 
relates that Kubera has demanded that she should be really 
married to Naravahanadatta , this dcsiie is conceded, but shortly 
after the king makes the unpleasant discovery that in lieu of his 
beloved he is really consorting with Vegavati. She reveals her- 
self to him as sister of Manasavega, a Vidyadhara, who has taken 
Madanamanjuka, but who cannot do her harm, just as Ravana 
could not put force on Sita in her captivity Naravahanadatta 
celebrates a new marriage with her, but immediately aftei he is 
carried off by Manasavega, falling to earth, he finds himself in 
a well but is rescued (xii-xv) He is now lost, and posing as 
a student commences a new adventure, ending in marriage with 
Gandhaivadatta, daughter of Sanudasa whose history is narrated 
at length (xvi-xviii) Two further marriages are in wait for him, 
that with Ajinavati (xix, xx), and that with Priyadai9ana, whose 
bosom he recognized when it was revealed for a moment when 
she was posing as a merchant (xxi-xxvii). The next canto gives 
us only the beginning of a new marriage adventure, and, as so 
many more were still before him, the extent of the work can be 
guessed. 

There is much to prove that Budhasvamin followed far more 
faithfully his original than the Kashmirian authors. Assuming 
that the Qlokasantgraha was written on the same scale through- 
out, it may have contained 25,000 verses, certainly an adequate 
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number but not necessarily excessive. On the other hand, com- 
parison of relevant portions of the work with the Kathasaritsa- 
gara shows that the latter is very greatly abridged in the vital 
parts of the narrative, those intimately connected with Narava- 
hanadatta. It is a reasonable conclusion, therefore, that the 
Kashmirian versions contain much added matter, especially the 
episodes which are merely in nominal connexion with the main 
story. This impression is certainly strengthened by the fact that 
the character of Madanamancuka and her relations with Narava- 
hanadatta are much more coherently set out in the Qlokasatn- 
^raha , in the Kashmirian versions both her mother and herself 
are provided with royal connexions, Kalingadatta and Madana- 
veg.i, in Older to spare us the discomfort of seeing a king marry 
a lady of the demi-monde The bourgeois charactci of Gandhar- 
vadatta and her merchant father are similarly minimized in the 
Kashmirian version , they spare Ajmavati, because she was 
a princess, but omit Pnyadar^ana as being of middle-class origin. 
The ^lokasathgraha again in many details serves to explain 
obscurities in the Kashmirian version and to motive adequately 
incoheient episodes. On the other hand, it is fair to note that 
Budhasvamin assumes that we know the tale of Udayana, and 
that \vc need not doubt that in the original Brhatkatha it was 
recognized, though Budhasvamin preferred to confine his work 
to the adventures of Naravahanadatta. From the paucity of his epi- 
sodes we may fairly conclude that these were not over-numeious 
in the oiiginal, though it is impossible to stress this point. 

Budhasvamin is unquestionably worthy of praise for his art. 
Admitting his debt to Gunadhya does not diminish the pleasure 
afforded by his lively outlook on life, the complex picture of 
adventure and marvels which he paints, or the romance of his 
well-conceived characters and the kaleidoscope of the swiftly 
altering scenes in which they aie placed by fate or their own 
action He restrains his desire for manneied description of which 
he doubtless felt competent by the necessity of getting on with 
the tale, and displays his virtuosity, partly by his lai ge vocabulary 
with its not rare Sanskiitizations of Prakrit terms which are 
doubtless sometimes deiived from him by the lexicographers, and 
partly by the revival of obsolescent forms such as aorists. As 
a rule, he is simple, clear, fluent without verbosity, and if he 
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seems on the whole rather devoid of ornament the magnitude of 
his undertaking may be deemed excuse enough for a very venial 
fault. 


3. The Kashmirian Brkatkatha 

The oldei view Kathasantsdgara and the Bthatka- 

thdmanjarl were directly drawn from the Brkatkatha cannot be 
retained * in view of the discovery of the Qlokasantgraha The 
Kashmirian recensions show themselves at once as vitally similar 
in contrast with the Nepalese and leave no option but to assume 
that they are derived from one source, and that not the original 
Brkatkatha. The date of this form of the Brkatkatha is clearly 
impossible to decide beyond that it must have been considerably 
before a D. 1000. Nor can we say who the author was, 01 by 
what process the work assumed form It may have been the out- 
come of a continued process of change if the story was regarded 
as specially attractive All that can be conjectured is that the 
work received its final form through two mam processes. In the 
first place, the essentials of the legend of Naravahanadatta, 
including his parentage, were extracted from the original of 
Gunadhya, and abbreviated Then, secondly, the account was 
expanded and completed by inserting as satisfactorily as was 
possible other great legend-complexes which were popular in 
Kashmir, making a work essentiaily different from the original 
Br/iatkaika because the original theme, the adveiituies of Nara- 
vahanadatta, had fallen into a position of subordinate interest 
and the episodes had become of predominant importance. Which 
the additions were it is, of course, frankly impossible * to say on 
the strength of the present evidence , the absence of the rest of 
the Qlokasantgraha deprives us of the one useful control But 
we may reasonably hold that the additions included both the 
version of the Paiicatantra and that of the Vetdlapahcavinfatika 
which are found in both Ksemendia and Somadeva, but which 
have plainly no real or original connexion with the legend of 
N aravahanadatta 

The language and form of the new text do not permit of pre- 

' Despite F D K Bosch, /ejem/e (1914), pp 85(1 

^ Subandhn may have known the Vikr»m^itya legends ^cf Vasavadat*a p no). 
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cise detennination. It is possible that the references to Pai^acI 
forms and citations in the case of Hemacandra are derived 
from this Kashmirian text, and if so they would show that the 
work was handed down in a form of Pai(aci. Nor, of course, is 
there anything implausible in such a proceeding. It is not rare 
for a dialect once established to remain in use for a certain work 
after the original has been changed. We have the perfectly clear 
statement of Somadeva that the language was altered, and this 
can hardly mean anything less than a translation. If the original 
had been in Sanskrit, it seems incredible that it would not have 
iniluenccd both Ksemendra and Somadeva sufficiently to cause 
frequent verbal similarities, and this is not the case The simila- 
rities which do occur, as for instance in the stories of the Panca- 
tantra, can easily be explained by the fact that both authors 
were dealing with a work in a dialect which admittedly was con- 
siderably more Sanskritic than the ordinary Prakrit, indeed, on 
one list of the relative position of Prakrits Pai9aci is ranked after 
Sanskrit in honour. 

4 Kstntmdrd s Brkalkathamahjari 

The woik of Ksemendra' was probably produced in his youth 
like the Manjarls of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which 
he composed, perhaps in accordance with his own doctrine that 
the would-be poet ought to undertake exercises of this kind 
The charactei of these abridgements is well known , they are 
dry and sober, reproducing faithfully, though with much omission 
and curtailment often to obscurity, their originals, but depriving 
them of all life and attraction Ksemendra has, moreover, in lieu 
of seeking to write interesting summaries, thought it enough to 
relieve the barrenness of his versions by interpolating elegant 
descriptions at intervals, a procedure not to be commended, as it 
merely adds to the bulk of the works without serving any useful 
purpose But his accuracy, which we can test for the epics, is 
assured, and therefore we may a priori assume that his account 
of the contents of the Brhatkatka of Kashmir accords with 
reality. 

It appears from the coincidence of the two recensions that the 

^ £d KM 69,1901 Cf Buhler, lA 1 302 ff , L^vi, JA 18S5, li 397 ff , 1886, 
1 ai6fr , KT, Studies /At A’atAdsantsagar 9 ,pp 9 
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original was divided into eighteen Lambhakas as its main divi- 
sions, and it is a plausible conjecture that the term applies to the 
victories of the hero, each section dealing with some achievement 
of his. As we have it in both our sources, the woi k begins with 
the Kathapitha, which gives as an introduction to the tale the 
legend of Guna^hya alieady noted. In Book 11, the basis of the 
story is furnished in the adventures of Udayana, which are carried 
in lii to his winning of Padmavatl, the book taking its style 
Lavanaka from the place where the first queen, Vasavadatta, was 
leported to have perished, a necessary preliminary to the second 
espousals In iv we have the birth of the hero, Naravahanadatta, 
w ho is to be the emperor of the Vidyadharas. The next book, 
Caturdarika, is decidedly episodical. The Vidyadhara G^ktivega 
comes to visit the future sovereign, and 1 elates how he himself has 
reached the wonderful city of the Vidyadharas and won the four 
beauteous maidens whence the title of the book is derived. From 
this point Ksemendra and Somadeva diverge vitally Ksemendra 
continues with the legend of Suryapiabha (vi), a strange and 
remarkable tale, of how that hero rose from royal rank to becom- 
ing emperor of the Vidyadharas after a despei ate struggle against 
his foe ^ruta^arman, who was finally induced to content himself 
with a minor kingdom, thanks to the direct personal intervention 
of ^iva himself. The tale is remarkable in its obvious blending 
of mythology involving Vedic and epic beliefs, Buddhist legends, 
and popular story mattei , but in Ksemendra’s hands it suffeis 
greatly from excessive condensation. The two books, it will be 
seen, have a certain relevance to each other and to the work as 
a whole, despite their episodic character , they deal with the 
career of other aspirants to emperorship over the Vidyadhaias. 
In vii we return to the main story a little more clearly. The 
essence of the book is a long account of Kahngadatta, father of 
Kalingasena, who serves merely to give his daughter a royal 
ancestry, Udayana is sought in marriage by her and be would 
gladly wed her, but Yaugandharaya^a resists the match, lest the 
king should become too much enamoured of his wife and neglect 
his duties, a ludicrous excuse seeing that he had already arranged 
two marriages for the prince. Doubtless in a more original form 
it was Kalingasena’s character as hetaira which motived the 
objections. At any rate Udayana is induced to abandon the 
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project, but he determines to allow her daughter to wed Narava- 
hanadatta, and the book carries us to his consent to a formal 
marriage. Book viii, which is very short, is styled Vela after the 
name of the character of whom and her husband a legend is nar- 
rated, quite episodically, but it ends with the vital statement that 
Madanamahcuka has been abducted by the Vidyadhara Manasa- 
vega. The prince is desolated, but before he is to rejoin his 
beloved he has to be the hero of four episodic books (ix-xti). In 
the first he is carried off in sleep and ends by espousing another 
Vidyadhara maiden, Lalitalocana, with whom he spends time on 
mount Malaya, but is saddened by longing for Madanamancuka , 
Lalitalocana disappears, but a hermit, Pi9angajata, comforts him 
by telling him the tale of Mrgafikadatta, a prince of Ayodhya, 
who won in marriage ^afankavall, daughter of his enemy Karma- 
sena of Ujjam, who gives the book its name (ix) The next 
consolation is administered by Kanva and consists in the narra- 
tion of a vast cycle of legends of the emperoi Vikramaditya, 
though It IS inconceivable that Gunadhya himself could have been 
guilty of so flagrant an anachronism , the title is Visama9Tla (x). 
In XI, Madiravati, the prince is encouiaged to persevere by the 
talc of two Brahmins who by manly effort (purusakara) succeeded 
in defying the decrees of fate {karman) and achieving their desire, 
and he also lecovers the missing and apparently not much 
regretted, Lalitalocana Yet another episode follows ; Gomukha 
tells the tale of the emperor Muktaphalaketu and his beloved 
Padmavati, who gives the book its name (xii). 

Aftei this long interlude action is resumed in Book xiii, Panca, 
so called because in it the prince wins five more brides, Vidya- 
dhara maidens who are determined to espouse him The main 
business, however, of the book is the effort to attain Madanaman- 
cuka With the aid of Prabhavatl, a Vidyadhara, the prince 
penetrates to her place of confinement, using a woman’s form 
lent by Prabhavati , as she, however, has to resume it, suddenly 
he is discovered and Manasavega has him tried by the court of 
the Vidyadharas, but will not accept their decision in his favour. 
Prabhavatl takes him in safety away from the Vidyadharas; 
ultimately he reaches Kau9ambl, and many Vidyadharas join 
him for an attack on his foes. After great efforts, he attains 
Qiva’s favour, and in a great battle slays Gaurimu^da and MSna- 
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savega in single combat He prepares to attack his remaining 
foe Mandaradeva in the north of Kailasa, and marries the five 
damsels who seek his love. The next step ought obviously to be 
the attack on Mandaradeva, as it is in Somadeva, but there now 
occurs a long senes of episodes which doubtless had been inserted 
here in the Kashmirian Brhatkathd. In Book xiv he marries 
Ratnaprabha, whose name the book bears, and pays an important 
visit to the land of camphor, returning in a flying machine of the 
kind which the Yavanas, Greeks, were experts at constructing. 
In Book XV we have a sort of duplication of this adventure ; he 
marries Alaihkaravatl, and proceeds to an expedition to a White 
Island or Continent' where he worships Narayana with an 
elaborate prayer written in the most finished Kavya style ; the 
parallel to the famous episode of the Mahabhdrata in which 
sages seek the Qvetadvipa and take part in the worship of a 
wonderful deity — which has been deemed a leference to actual 
experience of Nestorian rites or even of Alexandrian Christianity 
—IS complete, and suggests very strongly that the Kashmirian or 
the original Brhatkatha borrowed the episode from the epic as 
we know it The next book (xvi) is much more banal , it gives 
the piince another wife, (^ktiya9as, and imparts a number of 
unimportant episodes We resume now in Book xvii the lost 
thread Before he can attack Mandaradeva, Naravahanadatta 
must receive from the sage Vamadeva on mount Malaya the 
seven jewels, emblematic of sovereignty. He then reaches the 
north by passing under a great tunnel, and by his offer of his 
own head induces the dread Kalaratri, who guards the exit, to 
permit his passage. Mandaradeva falls, five more maidens are 
wed — a repetition of the motif \x\ Book xiii, and the great conse- 
cration, Mahabhiseka, whence the book is named, is duly cele- 
brated, the emperor insisting on his father being present. The 
work is now finished, but very inconveniently a further book 
(xviii) is necessary , under the style Suratamanjari it tells how, 
after the death of Pradyota and Udayana, Gopala and Palaka 
resigned their tenure of the kingship of Ujjain, how Avanti- 
vardhana wedded the heroine, and how the two were protected 
against a jealous Vidyadhara by the emperor. The only 

* Cf W E Cluk, JAOS. xttix ]a9-43 , Gxrbe, Indtm und das Chnstentum, 
pp 193 ff. , Gnenon, lA xxxvii isiff, 373 ff. 
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excuse for this absurd position of the tale is the fact of the exist- 
ence of Book i with Its account of the telling of the tale by 
Gupadhya. In the original, as the Nepalese version shows, the 
episode of Suratamanjarl led up to the telling by Naravahana- 
datta himself of his adventure, which would have clashed with 
the version of Book i, and the old exordium was, therefore, rele- 
gated to an appendix. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Somadeva in his Book vi expressly tells us that NaravAhana- 
datta is relating his adventures m the third person, an admission 
that he knew that the tale of Suratamanjarl had originally been 
placed at the beginning of the work. On this point Ksemendra 
is silent in his coi responding Madanamancuka book (vii), but he 
reveals the fact in the summary {upasamhara) with which he ends 
his poem, for he tells us, for the first time, that the work is sup- 
posed to be set forth by Narav^anadatta to the sage Kagyapa 
on a visit. 

Two other points at once stand out revealing the defect of the 
original Kashmirian recension. The break between the end of 
Vela (viii) and the continuation in Panca (xiiij is lamentable, 
but its harshness is concealed in some measure by making the 
intervening books recognize the plight of the prince and the 
endeavour to console him dunng his search Evidently it was 
thus that the compilers of the Kashmirian recension hoped to 
work in not too awkwardly their extra matter, and in a sense 
they succeeded. The same thing cannot be said regaiding the 
interpolation of Books xiv-xvi between Paflea and the book of 
triumph and consecration. The break is ludicrous , Naravahana- 
datta, who is left at the end of Panca as accepted as lord by the 
great majority of the Vidyadharas, but who has Mandaradeva 
still to overcome, is now treated for three books as a prince in 
the home of his father, without any consciousness of his great 
adventures or his imperial dignity in the land of the Vidyadharas. 
Here the compiler had evidently not the skill to make even 
a passable transition, and Ksemendra loyally followed his in- 
coherence. This IS conclusive evidence against the original 
Bfkatkatha ever having contained this material , no author 
would permit himself such confusion, while a compiler could 
easily slip into it when he desired to knit together varying 
cycles of legend. 
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5 . Somadeva's Kathasarits&gara 

Somadeva, a Brahmin of Kashmir, son of Rama, wrote the 
Katkasantsagara^ between 1063 and 1081 in order to divert 
the troubled mind of Suryamati, a princess of Jalandhara, wife 
of Ananta and mother of Ka!a9a, his work falling, therefore, 
a considerable period after that of Ksemendra In addition to 
the division into Lambhakas Somadeva has one of his own com- 
position into Tarahgas, 0,4 in all, the name, 'billows’, being 
chosen obviously in relation to the title of the work, which is 
most naturally analysed as ‘Ocean of the Rivers of Stories’, 
rather than with Lac6te as ' (Brhat-) Katha, an Ocean of Rivers 
(of Stones)’. These divisions are not oiiginal, Ksemendra, 
indeed, has subdivisions for some of the longer books which he 
calls Gucchas, ‘ clusters ’, in the older manner. Kalhana appa- 
rently was influenced in his choice of title for his chronicle by 
Somadeva 

Somadeva sets out by telling his purpose, and one stanza of 
his has caused trouble, evoking different renderings from Hall, 
Ldvi, Tawney, Speyer, and Lacdte 

auntyanvayaraksa ca yathSfakti vtdkiyale 
katkarasavigkatena kavyangasya ca yojana 

The sense of this stanza appears to me clear 'Literary con- 
vention and the connexion of topics have been presented as best 
I could, as well as the arrangement of a part of the poem so as 
not to offend against the sentiment of the story (or the story and 
Its sentiment).’ We have, it seems, a recognition of the fact that 
there has been change of order, and that it was made in order to 
preserve the sentiment in the tale. This accords exactly with 
what we find in the arrangement. In the first five books there is 
no change. But for the rest Somadeva was dominated by his 
desire t9 preserve the effect of the poem, and obviously this 
compelled the breach of the gap between Panca and Mahabhiseka , 
in his text the transition is peifect; the former book ends with 
the decision of the prince to obtain the jewels necessary for the 
coronation of a would-be emperor, and the next book carries on 

^ Ed DuTgapruad, NSP 1903, tnuu C. H. Tawaey, HI 1880-4. J* 
Speyer, Studus about the A'atJkasantsa^u-a (1908) 
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the proposal, though in a slightly casual manner which Somadeva 
has not altogether obliterated. This left him, however, with 
three books to fit in, Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravatl, and ^aktiyajas, 
and obviously necessitated a complete overhauling of the earlier 
part of the poem in order not to overburden it. The solution 
adopted was to fit these three books, which all deal with 
adventures of the prince before he became emperor, in the space 
before Pafica and to eliminate from the earlier matter two books, 
which could, as not dealing with the hero’s own adventures but 
merely being stories told to him, be fitted in as an appendix, 
that is the books Padmavati and Visama9lla. The arrangement 
of the material before Panca is carried out artistically in so far 
as an effort is made to interpose books mainly episodic with 
those giving important if incidental acts of the hero Thus 
after the fifth book which is episodic we have the important book 
Madanamancuka (vi) , this is followed by the Ratnapiabha (vii) ; 
the Suryapiabha (viii), which intervenes before Alamkaravatl (ix), 
IS essentially merely episodic , Qaktiyafas (x) runs naturally on 
from Alarhkaravatl as containing incidental stories , then follow 
Vela (xi), ^ajankavati (xii), MadirSvati (xiii), the all-important 
Panca and Mahabhiseka (xiv and xv), and, by way of appendix, 
Suratamanjari, Padmavati, and Visamaglla (xvi-xviii). One 
change in the actual contents of a book was necessary. In 
Ksemendra and probably m the original Vela was not merely 
episodic , It contained at the close the vital element of the dis- 
appearance of Madanamancuka, which explains the grief of the 
king alluded to in the following books. Nothing of this sort 
accorded with Somadeva’s plan of working in the books Ratna- 
prabha, Alamkaravatl, and Qaktiya9as, and thercfoie the allusion 
had to disappear, although it was not possible for Somadeva to 
avoid leaving occasional traces in the books before Panca in his 
order that Madanamancuka had alieady been lost. 

We may admit at once that despite his efforts Somadeva has 
not succeeded in producing a unified work. But the merit of the 
Katkasarttsagara does not rest on construction It stands on 
the solid fact that Somadeva has presented in an attractive and 
elegant if simple and unpretentious form a very large number of 
stories which have for us a very varied appeal, either as amusing 
or gruesome or romantic or as appealing to our love of wonders 
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on sea and land, or as affording parallels to tales familiar from 
childhood. Ksemendra’s example shows how, by undue con- 
densation and obscurity, tales can lose all point and interest , 
Somadeva, how by caie the point can be fully expressed without 
fatigue to the reader. We meet with the old but still amusing 
tales of fools, scattered in the Kathasaritsdgara among the tales 
of its version of the Pancaiantra, but collected together after it 
by Ksemendra , chance proves that half at least go back to 
a collection made before A. D. 450, used in a work by a monk 
Arya Sahghasena, and rendered into Chinese by his pupil 
Gunavfddhi in 49a.* We hear once more of the foolish servants 
who, bidden protect the leather of the new trunks, take out the 
clothes in them and thus protect them against the rain, of the 
fool who insists that his father never violated chastity and that 
he must have been a mind-born son, of the fellow who filled 
himself with seven cakes and then bitterly lamented that he had 
not eaten the seventh first and saved the rest, and we may, if 
young enough, still laugh with the stones at these japes. Rogues 
who prosper lend another series of tales, one is ingenious; 
dressed as a rich merchant, he craved an interview with the king, 
to whom he promised for the honour of a daily repetition of the 
audience a gift each time of 500 Inaras , the king accedes, and 
the courtiers, thinking that he is all-powerful with their master, 
bribe him until he has fifty million gold pieces, which he has the 
good sense to share with the king to whom he reveals his 
effective ruse. Much is told also of the thief, gambler, roud, but 
always brilliant Muladeva,* who is in Indian literature the beau 
idial of a perfect cheat but who has a son even wilier than him- 
self. Another rascal is so clever that we may forgive him his 
evil deeds , he is to suffer after death an age in hell by reason of 
his misdeeds, but a single gift to a pious person entitles him to 
one day's life as India Of this he takes opportunity to gather 
all his friends and to traverse with them the sacred places of 
India, thus acquiring such merit as to remain India. But yet 
this god also is lightly treated , still more often are religious 
ascetics denounced , one of them who in order to get into his 

* Heitel, Em altmdischa Narrtnituh, BSGW. 64, 191a. Cf the rtory of the 
foolish monkeys (JSt. 46 and a Dbarhut scene, CIL. li io8)« 

* PAPS 111 (1913) 
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possession a pretty girl frightens her father into exposing her in 
a chest Danae-like, finds the wrong chest, and has his nose and 
ears bitten off by an ape, while the girl is rescued by a prince. 

A book of tales about women seems to have been used by the 
compilers of the Kashmir recension, to judge from the mass of 
stories, unhappily often to theii disadvantage , we hear of mur- 
derous women, of one who mutilates her husband in levenge for 
a beating, of one who regularly betrays him but insists on burning 
herself on his pyie, of the woman who got rid of ten husbands, 
and apparently met her match in the man who had disposed of 
ten wives, but defeated him also and became so unpleasantly 
notorious that she turned into an ascetic Full of reminiscences 
of various Marchen moHfs is the tale of the king whose white 
elephant can be healed only by the touch of a chaste woman , 
none of 80,000 in the kingdom can help it, until a poor young 
wife succeeds, the king mariies hei sister, immures her in 
a palace, and is after all betrayed But Somadeva gives us also 
tales of faith and truth among women. Devasmita revenges her- 
self on her would-be lovers by giving them assignations, but 
merely in order to brand them, charming is the pictuie of an 
Indian Philemon and Baukis.* It is death to tell another what 
one has remembered of existence in a former birth , nevertheless 
the queen of Dharmadatta and her husband are alike seized with 
the feeling that they must tell each other of then suddenly 
aroused memories The story is pretty , the lady was a faithful 
servant in the house of a Brahmin, while her husband was the 
loyal retainer of a merchant , they lived together in poverty, 
eating the little they had over when gods, ancestois, and guests 
had taken their share. In time of famine a Brahmin comes, the 
husband gives him the little they had, and then his life leaves 
him, indignant that he had preferred the Biahmin to himself. 
His wife follows him in death, and the same fate again meets 
them when they have exchanged these memories of a faithful 
love. 

The religious world of Somadeva reminds us of the super- 
stitious nature of the people of Kashmir , we can hardly doubt 
that the Kashmir recension added readily anything that seemed 
interesting in this regard, even if Somadeva himself is rather 

' J S Sperer, Du indueht Thasephu , pp 97 . 
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inclined to rationalizing Marchen. Qiva and Parvati in her dread 
forms are the great deities, though Visnu inevitably appears in 
the episode of Naravahana’s visit to the Q)vetadvlpa. Human 
offerings are specially frequent, the Pulindas, the Bhillas, are 
regarded as ever on the outlook for victims for the goddess to 
whom Jimutavahana is prepared to offer homage before his act 
of self-sacrifice Witchcraft is taken as a matter of course, and 
many details are given of the dreadful deeds of the witches and 
of the horrible scenes enacted nightly at the places where the 
dead are burned or flung out as prey for beasts, birds, and the 
ghouls who haunt these cemeteries , in his ceriness of description 
Somadeva is a match foi the author of the Malatimadhava 
Buddhistic traits are not rare, though only sporadic , it must be 
remembered that, as we know from Kalhana, Buddhism had in 
a degraded form a strong hold in Kashmir. A number of tales 
are told to relate the action of Karman in determining man’s 
life , we have a legend of a prince who tears out an eye because 
women loved so deeply his beauty, a parallel to the Mittavindaka 
Jataka, and the legend of Jimutavahana, though the Buddhist 
origin of that has been questioned.* The Vetalapahcavtufattka 
legends show distinct Buddhist traits. On the other hand, we 
have frequent mention of the worship of the Lihga, Qiva’s phallic 
symbol, and of the Mothers, and popular superstition is every- 
where abundant The gods and minor spirits mingle freely in 
ordinary life, innumerable apparent mortals are merely beings 
driven from heaven by curses who can be restored to theii 
former estate by some act of cruelty or kindness The love of 
the marvellous is fully satisfied by tales of adventures at sea, 
with shipwrecks and subterranean palaces, or not less marvellous 
wanderings on land to strange places like camphor-land where 
princesses can easily be won. The loves of Narav^anadatta are 
too numerous and too inevitable — ^for they are all fore-ordained 
even if we are only told so at the end — to be exciting, but there 
are many others recounted in episodes, and a picture or a dream 
often proves the starting-point for a deep if transient affection 
Nor can we ignore the interest lent by the inclusion of effective 
versions of the Vetala cycle, of the Pancatantra, of anecdotes of 


^ Bosch, De Uginde van /tmUtavSkana, pp vm, 143 ff 
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Vikramaditya, as well as those in the less satisfactory book 
Fadmavati. 

Somadeva’s taste is shown by the fact that, though he likes to 
conclude a tale with a different metre, only 761 of his 21,388 
verses are in more elaborate metres, and he resists the temptation 
to indulge himself in word-plays, contenting himself with the 
swift easy flow of the simple narrative. He permits himself in 
his metre a certain lightness of touch exhibited in minor negli- 
gences, which in no way make it inaccurate, but save it from the 
pedantry of following in absolute strictness the rules regarding 
cae.suras and Sandhi rigorously adopted by the great Kavya 
writers. His abnegation is the more remarkable because he 
obviously could have won repute as a poet in the elaborate style. 
As it is, we owe him many happy passages in which simplicity 
IS not inconsistent with ornament. Thus we have the desciiption, 
brief but effective, of a storm at sea ■ 

aho vaytir apiin’o 'yam tiy afcaryavafat/ tva 
vyaghurnante sma jaladhes tniesu vanarajaynh, 
vyatyasi&f ca muhur vatad adharottaratiiih yayuh 
vSrtdker v&rtntcayd bhavah kdlak< amad wa 

' The forests on the banks of the sea shook to and fro as though 
amazed at the wondrous force of the gale, and inveited by the 
wind the waves went up and down as do men’s hopes thiough 
the force of fate ’ The good deed of the Gandharva, who saves 
the prince from the well into which he had fallen, is summed up 
in an admirable line 

pararthaphalajanmano na syur mnrgadtuvta tva 
tapacchtdo mahantof cej jirndranyam jagad bhavel 

‘ Were there not high-souled men born to do good to others, like 
wayside trees which dispel the heat, this world were nothing but 
a worn-out forest.' There is a very pathetic picture of the death 
of Qurasena , he was a Rajput and had to obey his king’s 
summons, despite his love for his wife Suseita ; she awaits his 
promised return and, when he comes not, her breath leaves her 
body as if consumed by the forest fire of love Her husband 
meantime, scarce able to leave bis lord, is hastening to her on 
a swift camel 
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tatrapofyad gatapranam priyam tarn krtamandanam 
latam utphullakusumam vaUnoHmuhtam tva. 
drftvatva vthvalasyattam kurvato 'hge vttitryayuh 
pralapatk saha iasydpt prattd vtraktnah kfandt. 

‘ There saw he his wife lying dead in all her finery like a creeper 
in full bloom that the wind hath uprooted ; seeing her he grasped 
her in his arms, beside himself with grief of separation, and his 
breath straightway departed with his lamentations ’ There is 
a brilliant description of summer 

bkrdmyatof ca jagdmasya bhimo grismartukesari 
pracaMdddttyavadano diptatadrafmtkesarak 
priyavirakasamtaptapdntkanthfvdsamarutaik 
nyastosmdna tvdtyusnd vdnti sma ca sakirattak. 
fusyadvidirnapahkdf ca krdayatk spkuMatr tva 
laldfayd dadrftre gharmaluptambusampadah. 
ciricitkdramukkards tdpamldnadaladkardh 
tttadhufrivtrahdn mdrgesv arudann tva pddapdh 

' And as he wandered there came on him the dread hot season in 
lion shape with the blazing sun for mouth and his fiery rays for 
mane The winds blew with cruel heat as though warmed by 
the dolorous sighs of travellers parted from their loved ones. 
The tanks, then waters wasted by the heat, with their drying 
white mud seemed to show their broken hearts. The trees 
bewailed the departure of the glory of spring with the shrill 
moaning of their baik, their lips of leaves being parched by 
the heat ’ 
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THE ROMANTIC AND THE DIDACTIC TALE 

1 . The Romantic TaU 

T he fame of the Brkatkatha has resulted in comparatively 
few other tales being preserved in works of early date 
The Vetalapancavtnfatika was doubtless originally part of a 
distinct cycle, but it is preserved for us in its oldest form in 
Ksemendra's Brhaikaihamaiijari^ and Somadeva’s Kathasa- 
rxts&gara? We have seveial other recensions, of which that of 
Civadasa ® is in prose and verse, which may represent the original 
form of the tales, though that is mere speculation, and a verse 
original has been claimed.* One recension of an anonymous 
author" is no more than a prose version based on Ksemendra, 
and Ksemendra’s verses have here and there found their way 
into the codices of (^ivadasa The late recension of Jambhala- 
datta * has no verse maxims, and it has been suggested that its 
form of the tales is in some respects older than that shown by the 
other recensions, but this is by no means clear. An abbreviated 
version by Vallabhadasa is also known, and the text has been 
freely rendered into modern Indian vernaculars and also exists 
in the Mongolian Ssiddi-Kur. 

Trivikramasena,or as the later accounts have it Vikramaditya, 
is in receipt annually of a fruit from an ascetic, which he hands 
over to his treasurer, until accidentally he finds that each con- 
tains a jewel. In gratitude he offers aid to the ascetic who asks 
him to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse 
which is on it The king agrees to act, but is startled to find 
that a ghoul, Vetala, has taken up its abode in the corpse, jret 
persists in his purpose The corpse denizen, however, lightens 

‘ IX 9 I9ff * IxXT-XClX. 

* Ed H Uhle, AKM viii. 1914 

^ Boicb) Dt Ugtndt van /imiUwdAana, p|> aa ff 

* Ed. AKM viii 1 , another Tenios (MS 1487 a d.), BSGW 66, 1914. 

* Ed Calcutta, 1873. ^ E£:gelmg, IOC. 1 I564f. 
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the way by telling a story ending in a question as to the answer 
to a riddle, and on the king solving it the corpse falls oflf and 
returns to its original place. The king, however, finally is defeated , 
and is silent. The demon then reveals to him that the evil ascetic 
is seeking in reality to slay him, and at his bidding the king asks 
the ascetic to show him how to perform the prostration required 
in the rite which is to be performed with the corpse, and hews 
off the evil-doer’s head The stories have often much spirit and 
point, the king is silenced by the question of the lelationship 
tnier se of the children of a father who marries the daughter of 
a lady whom his son espouses. This weird tangle arose from 
rash vows and honour combined , the king and his son had seen 
the footprints of two ladies and the son induces his sue to marry 
the one with large, he the one with small feet, and it turned out 
that the mother was the /e/t/e beauty Difficult again is the 
question how the hand of a girl should be disposed of, when she 
has been rescued from a demon by the united work of three 
loveis, one of whom finds by his skill the place where she is 
hidden, the other by magic provides an aerial car to seek for her, 
and the thiid by valour slays the demon , the king gives the 
palm to valour. Which again is the nobler, the husband-to-be 
who permits his beloved one a last assignation, the robbci who 
lets her pass him unscathed when he knows hei mission, or the 
lover who leturns hei unharmed when he learns of the husband's 
noble deed ? A youth vows his head to Bhattarika if he win 
a fair maid as wife , he pays his debt, his friend finds his corpse 
and imitates his deed, fearful of suspicion of murder , the wife 
finds the headless bodies, the goddess pities, and bids her restore 
the heads, but she errs. Which is hei husband ? The body \v ith 
the true head, replies the king, for the head is the noblest 
member. Or we have the strange case of the son of a thief 
brought up by a Biahmin, adopted by a king, at whose offeiing 
to the spiiits of the dead three hands appear to demand the 
sacrifice. Among these Marchen or novelettes there is one dis- 
tinctly Buddhist tale, though Durga is the chief figuic in the 
book taken as a whole, which is distinctly a product of the spirit 
of the Tantras. A king desires a human sacrifice foi his own 
benefit, parents and the Brahmin priest seek to carry it out, the 
demon is ready, but the little child to be offered laughs at their 
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shameless folly in ignoring the transient nature of all earthly 
things, and his life is spared. 

Qivadasa's recension cannot well date before the twelfth century 
and may be later. It contains not merely maxims in veree — often 
collected from well-known sources, including a verse of Rudra 
Bhatta — but also some narrative verse, and in so fai approaches 
the style of the Campu One fine stanza probably quoted * is 
worthy of citation 

no manyc drdhabandhanat hatam tdaih natvahkufodgkattanain 
skandhdrohanatadanat partbhavo natvanyadefagamah 
cinimn me janayantt cetast yatha smrtva svayutham vane 
stnhatrSsUabhitabhitakalabhM ydsyanti kasySfi ayam. 

‘Not the wound.*-, I w'cen, that niy body suffers fiom my tight 
bonds, nor the blows of my mastei’s hook, nor the shame of 
bearing him on my shoulders and enduting his strokes, nor the 
lo.ss of my home, bring such soriow to my heart as the thought, 
“ To whom car the young calves, tonified to death by the lion’s 
onslaught, now have resort foi aid^’” An ingenious alliteration 
IS also pretty 

sa dliuijattjatajiito jdyaiath vtjaydya vah 
yatrailapabtabhrdntim kaioty adyapi Jalmavi. 

‘ May (Jiva's matted locks further your success, locks among 
which the Ganges’ presence seems to place one white hair ’ 

Intel esting is the Qikasaptatt^ seventy tales of a parrot, of 
which we have two lecensions, both of uncertain date, but which 
was certainly known in some form to the Jain Hemacandra ^ and 
doubtless existed long before it was finally reduced to the form 
in which t\c have it. The two recensions best known are the 
ornatior and stwplicwr of Schmidt. The latter is not the earlier , 
it IS clearly an abbieviated version of a text something like the 
Ornatior, as is shown by the fact that it not rarely leaves us in the 

> Ascribed to J'lmpika by Qridhiradasa, n 214 

* SimpUcior ed x 1, 1897, Irans. Kiel, 1894, shorter version, ZDMG Iiv 

5i^fr , W I ff Ornatior ed A Dii> A x\i 2,190(1 trans Stnttgart, 1899 l*our 
tales cd and tnns Kiel, 1890, notes on Simplicior, ZDMG xlviit 580 ff all by 
K Schmidt, \«ho has edited a Mara{hi >emon, AKM x 4 In lome MSS all sorts 
of bad Sanskrit appear 

•* llertel, pp 240(1 
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dark as to the precise point of the stories. The form of the 
original must probably have been simple prose, interspersed with 
gnomic verses and with some narrative verses at the beginning 
and end of each of the tales. The framework is amusing. Hara- 
datta, a merchant, has a foolish son Madanasena who spends 
his whole time in love-passages with his young wife His father 
is induced to give him the present of a parrot and a ciow, wise 
biids, embodiments of Gandharvas, whose wise talk converts the 
son to virtue’s ways, so that when going on a journey he entrusts 
his young wife to them She regrets his loss but is ready to find 
another to console her, and the advice of the crow merely meets 
with a threat to wring his neck The wiser parrot approves her 
deed, provided she is smart enough if she finds herself in a hole 
to get out of It as cleverly as Guna^alinl did The curiosity of 
the lady is aroused, and by telling her tales and asking her how 
one should act at the critical moment the bud maintains her 
virtue until her husband returns The talcs are hardly edifying , 
about half of them deal with breaches of the maiiiagc bond, 
while the rest exhibit other instances of the cunning usually of 
hetairai 01 clever decisions of aibitiators, as when Muladeva 
appeals as asked to decide which of two hideous wives of demons 
is the better-looking Two famous incidents contained in the 
collection aie the judgement of Solomon and the parallel to the 
fabricated ordeal in Tiistan and Isolde. As usual, leligion plays 
Its part in helping immorality , religious processions, temples, 
pilgrimages, mai 1 lages, saci ifices, all ai e convenient occasions foi 
assignations, the fleeing lover is declaied by the ingenious wife to 
be the ghost of the paternal ancestor, and so forth. 

The Oinatior seems to be by a Brahmin Cintamani Bhattfi, 
who used the Jain Paheatantra recension of Purnabhadra (1199), 
though it is quite probable that an older form of the ^ukasaptati 
was the souice whence some at least of the tales of unfaithful 
wives were taken by the Pancatanira The Simplicior seems to 
be the work of a ^vetambara Jain, and it has been suggested that 
it is ultimately derived from a metrical form, while the occui- 
rence of Prakiit verses has further given rise to the view that the 
collection may have been oiiginally in Piakiit. The question 
does not admit of definite solution, nor is the work of great 
interest save in conne.\ion with its western offshoots and its effect 

U 2 
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on vernacular literature. The eastern Rajasthani version * is made 
from a Sanskrit original by Devadatta, son of Purusottamadeva, 
of unknown date , in it the judgement of Solomon is pronounced 
by a damsel 

Still less attractive is the Sinkasanadvatrinftka* thirty-two 
talcs told by the statues of maidens on a throne which is ‘allied 
to have bern discovered by Bhoja of Dharii in the eleventh cen- 
tuiy, when that king desired to seat himself on it. The throne, 
it turns out, had been won by Vikramaditya as a gift from Indra, 
and after his death in battle against Qalivahana had been buried 
in the caith, and the thirty-two spirits bound there in statue form 
tell talcs of the great monarch and receive release The tales are 
far from e.xciting, and in the Jain recension of Ksemamkara are 
ruined by being framed so as to make out the king to be a model 
of generosity who spent his substance in gifts to the priests of 
what he won by his great deeds of valour The form of the work 
in this recension is maiked by the presence of nariative verses at 
the beginning and end of each prose tale More like the oiiginal 
foim IS perhaps the south-Indian version with gnomic verses and 
occasional narrative verses mingltd in its prose. Another ver- 
sion consists of verse, while in a north-Indian recension the 
stones arc lost in the moials The Bengal version asciibed to 
Vaiaruci is meicly based on the Jain recension, itself alleged to 
h.avc used one in Mahaiastrl. The woik is clcaily laterthan the 
Vetdlapauaivtintxttkd, but that gives no definite date, and it is 
not at all likely that it leally was written for or under Bhoja of 
Dhara It contains the well-known tale of the king who gives to 
his deaily beloved wife the fiiiit which drives away age, only to 
find that it h.as passed fiom her to the master of horse and from 
him to a hctaira , in disgust the king abandons his throne Vikra- 
maditya’s adventures are aKo the subject of an alleged epic in 
thirty chapters, the of Ananta, whose real heio is 

rather ^udraka, once co-regent of ^alivahana, but later a sup- 
porter of the descendants of Vikramaditya , of the ^alivahana~ 
kaiha^ in eighteen cantos, partly in piosc by Qivadasa , of the 

' Suvo/Hthutfankathil FesiSihnJt U tfuitsch, i^SfT 

^ Webtr, IS x\ , F I dgerton, AfP xxxiii 341; H*} and eO IIOS 1926 

" H Jncobi, XIV 97 0 " 

• Eggeling, IOC. i 1567 ft 
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Madhavaualakatha'^ in simple prose with Sanskiit and Prakrit 
stanzas by Ananda, pupil of Bhatta Vidyadhara , the anony- 
mous Vikratnodaya^ in verse, the Jain compilation of the fifth- 
teenth-ccntury Pancadandacckatraprabandha? &c. In this work 
he appears as a magician and mastei of black magic, while in the 
Vtkramodaya he is a learned parrot who issues another version of 
Solomon’s judgement ■* 

The close contact of the literature of tales with the people is 
shown by the fact that later we find apparent Sanskrit versions of 
vernacular works as in the Bharatakadvdtrm^tka^ talcs intended 
to deride Brahmins, and obviously of Jam inspiration. Qivadasa’s 
Kathdrnava^ thiity-five tales including stories of fools and 
thieves, is also late, and in Vidyapati’s Purusapariksd!^ a 
collection of forty-four stones, we have the work of an author 
who won in the latter part of the fourteenth century fame as a 
Maithili poet. To the same century belong also the unhistorical 
but interesting legends of authois and other impoitant persons 
contained in the Prabandhactntdmani* and the Prabandkakofa^ 
of the Jain writeis Mcrutunga and Rajafokhara, while that 
collection of witty but quite untiustwoithy legends of the court 
of Bhoja, the Bhojapi abandha *“ of Ballalascna, is of the sixteenth 
century 

2 TJie Didactic Tale 

The tale which is aimed directly at edification rather than 
amusement is specially richly presented in Jain literature; the 
Jains were veiy fond of stories, but they demanded a moial, and 
hence then waters were often led to spoil good stones such as 
the legends of Vikiamaditya by seeking to make the participants 

‘ lul Favolini, OC l\, i 430 . GSAI xxn 313 ff » H SlIiuIiI, Die Strophen 
def Ai U914) 

* i^nchanat, Kl SthriJUtiy ])p 153 H*, iCOff , IOC 1 no 3960 Cii 7 has a 
parallel tn AfaAdvas/u, ni 33 ff (imaginary debts and like repayment^ 

* £d and trans ABA 1877 

* Zachanae, p 154, n 1 refers to the literature 

' Ld J. Hertel, Leipzig, 19ZI , trans /mi Ftza/iler, 193a, r A u 1400 

* Weber, /nd Stretjien, i 351 f > Pavolini, OSAI ix i89f 

^ Ed Bombay, i88a 

* Trans C H. i'awney, Bl 1901 (date 1306) 

* HultzKh, A'epor/s, 111 p vi (1349) 

Ld NSr 1913, L Oster, Du hesensionen dts Uh (1911) 
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in high adventure rather tedious exponents of Jainism. First 
place among these works must be assigned to the Partftstaparvau^ 
a supplement to his epic Trisastifalakaptirusacanta by Hema- 
candra. In it he deals with the oldest teachers of the Jain faith, 
and the tales he relates arc no longer mythic and epic, but dis- 
tinctly of the ordinary variety of folk-tale. VVe hear, for instance, 
of the incest of brother and sister, children of a hetaira, it is 
characteristic that the situation is less appreciated on its tragic side 
than from the point of view of the relationships resulting, a point 
raised in more innocent circumstances in the last of the tales of 
the Vampire The historical figure of Candragupta is made the 
.subject of strange legends, one of the most curious making out 
that he died a pious Jain ® We are told^* of the monk who showed 
the constancy required for living with a hetaira during the whole 
rainy season without breaking his vow of chastity ; another, who 
had shown courage enough to spend the same peiiod in the com- 
pany of a lion, essays the task but fails , piety however requires 
that the hetaira should convert him once more to the ways of 
virtue and herself become a nun * 

The Jain Cniitras and Puranas which contain many legends do 
not normally attain the level of literature, but more importance 
attaches to the elaborate allegory of human life in the form of a 
talc written in 906 by the renowned author Siddha or Siddharsi 
A late and doubtless unreliable authority ° tells that he was in- 
duced to adopt Jainism because his ).oung wife and his mother, 
annoyed at his late hours, one night insisted on shutting the door 
on him, so that he went to the always open door of some Jains 
and refused to give up his intention of becoming a Jain monk 
The same authority puts him down as a cousin of the famous 
poet Magha In po it of fact the Upaimtibhavaprapancakatha^ 
which is in prose with considerable numbers of stanzas intei posed 

1 istl n Jacobi, 111 . 1891, sel trans. J Ilortcl, I-cipziij;, 190S, keilh, JKAS 
1908, pp 1191 f 

’ .Smith (HII. pp IJ4, 458J strange)} belietcs this legend 

’ viii 1 10 IT 

* 1 golT (VallcalaLiiin) is a vanant of Rsysyrnga , ii 446 ff, the ordeal of an 
adnltercss is trans J J Meyer, /Wifrr Ga/ferwr/er/ (1914), pp i3off 

■ The PtabhavakoiaritiaQi Prabhtuindra and Pradyutnna Sun (1250 A. D.), a con- 
tinuation of Heinacandra's raiifi^tapai'van 

* Ed B 1 1899)1 Irans A Ballini, OSAI xvii-xia, xai-xxiv 
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from time to time, is by no means badly written, and the author 
has kindly supplied a key at the end of the introduction to the 
all^ory, so that it is not difficult to follow. His Sanskrit, which 
he deliberately chose because it was a sign of culture, is not diffi- 
cult — indeed, he piomises that it will be as easy to follow as Pra- 
krit, but the impression of the work as a whole is, as in the case 
of most allegories, one of unrelieved dreariness, no doubt partly 
due to the extreme difficulty in making anything picturesque out 
of the dry and scholastic Jain tenets and the somewhat narrow 
vicvvs of life prevalent in Jain circles 

Of simplei type are the many Kathas or Kathanakas in which 
well-known motifs aie adapted to illustrate Jain tenets These 
are numerous in the Prakrit literature, being pieserved both in 
commentaries on the canon and separately, and m Sanskrit form 
they tend to be late Two interesting tales arc the Campaka- 
fresthikaiMnaka'^ and the Palagopalakathanaka^ of J inakirti, who 
wrote in the fiist half of the fifteenth century The former takes 
the form of a frame stoi y enclosing three tales, one of Ravana’s 
vain effort to avoid fate, while in the latter we have with other 
matter a version of the tale of a woman who accused of attempts 
on her honour the youth who has refused to yield to her seduc- 
tions The Samyaktvakanmitdi^ illustrates the plan of inserting 
tales within a nairative , the pious Arhaddasa relates to his eight 
wives and they to him how they obtained tiuc religion (sam- 
yaktva), their talcs being overheard both by a k.ng who wanders 
about his capital and a thief. On the other hand the Katha- 
kofaP also of unknown date, is a senes of tales without con- 
nexion, in bad Sanskiit with verses in I’lakiit, which gives a veiy 
poor Jam version of the Nala? 

> A Welwr, SHA iSS'„ pp 56711,88511, J Hcrtel, Uv 1-51,415-70 

* J Hertel, BSGW Ixix, 4, Indische Erimhler^ vii (1932), Bloomfield^ TAPAi 
liv. 16417 

» A Weber, SBA 1889, pp 73 x 17 

* Trans C H Tawney, London, 1 895 

^ Hemavijaya's Kathdtatndkara is trans Ilertel Raja9ckhara (i4lh cent ) in hi* 
Antarakathdsamgraha {zi Pull6, SIFl 1 1 ff , u 1 CT) has a version of the judgemec 
of Solomon (Tessiton, I A xUi 148 If , Heitel, Gtist des OsUns^ 1 18917) 
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THE GREAT ROMANCES 
I. The Age and Works of Dandin 

O F Dandin we know really nothing save what can be 
gathered from his works and late tradition The latter 
asserts his authorship of three books, and it is generally con- 
ceded that of these we have two, the Dofakumat acarita and 
the Kavyddarfa The third has been variously identified , the 
view of Pischel that it was the Mrcchakattkd was based in effect 
merely on the general resemblance of social relations described 
in the drama and in the Dafakumaracarita and the anonymous 
citation of a line found in the drama by the Kaxyadarfo. Now 
that we know that the line is found also in Bhasa, the argument 
is less strong than ever. But it is very dubious if the Chando- 
vicUt refeired to in the Kavyadarfa is intended by Dandin to be 
his own work, and even if it were it is possible that it and the 
Kdlapaiiccheda also alluded to were mere chapters to be 
appended to the Kdvyddaifa Even the identity of authorship 
of ikitKaxyadatfa and the Dafakumdf acartta has been doubted 
on vai lous grounds It has been pointed out ' that the vulgarity 
and occasional obscenity of language in the romance accord ill 
with the insistence in the Kavyddarfa on freedom fiom coarse- 
ness, and certain real oi alleged inelegancies of diction have 
been asserted to be impossible in an author who wrote on poetics 
But neither contention is of sci ious value Apart from the notori- 
ous difference between precept and practice, it is perfectly 
possible and even probable that the romance came from the 
youth of Dandin and the Kdxyddarfa from his more mature 
judgement, while most of the alleged errois in grammar may 
safely be denied or at least are of the type which other poets 
permit themselves “ 

The date of Dandin is still open to dispute, and if the Kdvyd- 
darfa v/ert not to be taken into account would be even more 
difficult to determine than it actually is If, for reasons which 
will be given later, we place the Kavyddarfa definitely before 
* Agashe, ed pp ff 

* The ascription to him of the Avantisundartkaiha^ of which we have a fragmenti 
is quite implausible I S. K 1 HQ i 51 ff , m 394 ff 
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Bhamaha (e. a. D. 700), there is no reason to assert that he wrote 
much earlier, and the chief impression conveyed by the Dofaku- 
maracartta is that its geography * contemplates a state of things 
anterior to the empire of Harsavardhana, and that its compara- 
tive simplicity suggests a date anterior to the work of Subandhu 
and Bana. Nor is there anything to suggest a later date. The 
corruption of manners adduced by Wilson in favour of the legend 
which makes him an ornament of the court of Bhoja of Dhara, 
so fai as It was real, merely represents a regular feature of one 
aspect of Indian life 

2. The Dafakumaracarila 

It is very probable that it was from Gunadhya that Daiidin 
derived the conception of the plot of the romance ® The device 
by which Naravahanadatta and his companions, reunited after 
strange adventures, repeat the account of what has befallen each 
of them IS stiongly suggestive of the device by which the ten 
princes of Dandin’s tale expound then fortunes when reunited 
after their original separation. The idea is ingenious, for it provides 
a certain measure of unity in what else would be merely a senes of 
unconnected stories If Hertel is right, however, Dandin’s plan 
would have extended far beyond what he has accomplished , he 
finds allusions to a scheme which would have told of the history 
of king Kamapala and his five wives in three different births on 
earth, so that what we have is a mere fragment. It may be true 
that Dandin contemplated some such work, but there is really 
no proof of it, and still less that he ever actually wrote it. 
Indeed, Hertel himself holds that he left even the Dofakumiira- 
carita itself as we have it, with an abrupt beginning and incom- 
plete, his purpose of cariying out his undertaking having been 
frustrated for some cause or other. This is of course conjectural, 
nor can any conclusion be drawn fiom the fact that so many 
efforts “ were later made to supply a beginning and to end the 

^ Collint, The Geographical Data of the Ha^huvamla and Dafahumdroiartta (1907), 
P 

* Ed. G Buhler and P Peterson^ BSS i887>'9i (2nd ed by Agashc), A B 
Gajendragadkar, Dbarwar Trans J J Meyer, Leipug, 1902 , J Hertel, Leipzig, 
1922 , Weber, /nd Streifen^ 1 308 ff 

* For one by N^ayana see Appendix in Agtshe's ed , there is one in verse 

by Vmayaka , a continuatioa by Cakrapani and a revision by Goplnatha (IOC 1. 
1551 f.) exist 
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text to prove that, if these parts of Dandin’s work had ever 
existed, they would not have been lost. The fates of books are 
far too uncertain to admit of such reasoning being decisive. 

What is certain is that we have in our manuscript quite fre- 
quently beside the text of the work proper an introduction, 
Purvaplthika, and in one manuscript and its derivatives a conclu- 
sion, Uttarapithika That these aie no part of Dandin’s work 
seems suggested at once by the names, and this conclusion is 
confirmed by overwhelming evidence. The Purvapithika ought 
to lead up merely to the first tale in the text of the romance, 
but in point of fact it gives tales of two princes in order to make 
up the number of ten, Dandin’s own work extending only to 
eight, the last imperfect. Moreover, the contents of the intro- 
duction by no means conespond precisely with the facts made 
clear in the lomance itself Thus, while in the ancestry of the 
princes Rajavahana, Puspodbhava, Apaharavarman, and Upa- 
hUiavarnian theie is no disciepancy of moment, the accounts of 
Arthapala, Pramati, and Vi9ruta cannot be reconciled. In Daqdin 
Arthapala and Pramati are Kamapala’s sons by Kantimati and 
Taravall, in the introduction Aithapala is Taravall’s son and 
Piamati is not his half-brothei but merely a son of the minister 
Sumati, a misunderstanding of a passage m Dandin. Vi9ruta, 
again, to Dandin is descended from the merch.ant Vai9ravana and 
grandson of Sindhudatta, in the introduction it is the minister 
Padmodbhava who is his giandfather. It is probable that the 
ancestries of the princes Somadatta, Mitragupta, and Mantia- 
gupta given in the introduction are mere figments, that of 
Mantragupta being given as Sumantra from a meie misleading 
in Dandin, while in reality the princes in Dandin’s ow n view were 
sons of the three remaining wives of Kamapala himself, and 
therefore half-brothers of the hero Rajavahana. Moreover, when 
in Dandin Candavarman finds Rajavahana with the princess, he 
denounces him as an impostor who has under the cloak of religion 
coirupted the people and made them believe'' in false gods, but 
the introduction has nothing of this, and in lieu of making the 
prince a clever trickster has to provide him with an accomplice 
in the shape of a magician in order to accomplish his ends. So, 
again, in Dandin we hear of a younger brother as guilty of aiding 
the prince to obtain access to the princess's harem, while the intro- 
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duction has provided him with the magician for this very end. 
Upaharavarman’s own tale is that he was brought up by a monk, 
the introduction gives the duty to the king. It is clear, too, that 
the scene at the end of the introduction does not accord with the 
beginning of the text Dandin conceives Rajavahana and his 
princess as already having enjoyed the sweets of love, and depicts 
the prince seeking to win a revival of her passion by tales of the 
ancient loves of gods and saints,* to which she responds. The 
introduction with incredible bad taste treats the occasion as 
the first scene between the two, and repiesents the prince as 
seeking to make his love repeat what he has been telling her, for 
the pleasure of listening to hci doing so. Moieover, the matter 
impaited to the loving maiden was not in his view erotic, but an 
account of the fouiteen woilds as a lesson on Brahmanical cosmo- 
graphy. We may safely say’ that the authoi of this stupidity 
was not Dandin, whose own purpose doubtless was, as in chapter 
vi, to insert ju.st before our present text some anecdotes of ancient 
love stories. The case against the UttarapTthika is even more 
convincing, for it is obvious frona the end ofthe text that Daijdin 
was about to paint the model of a wise ruler, a task which the 
present conclusion does not even attempt The fact that other 
efforts to supply an introduction are known is additional proof that 
the existing PurvapJthika was not accoided general acceptance as 
Dandin’s woik It is possible that two hands are to be dis- 
tinguished even in the Fuivaplthika itself. 

3 . The Content and Style of the Da(aknmdracarita 

It has been suggested* that the lomance is really to be 
legal ded as a didactic work, an attempt to teach the doctiines of 
the Nlti^astra in narratives of attractive character. This we may 
fairly prpn ounce to be an exaggeration and an injustice to the 
author, whose real aim we may be sure was to give pleasure, how- 
ever ready he might be to show himself an expert in the rules of 
polity as well as those of the Kamapastra. H is distinctive quality 
is the application to the simple talc of the grand manner of 
the Kavya, though in a moderation which is utterly lost in the 
case of Subandhu and Bana Doubtless he had predecessors in 
^ Cf the KdmasHtra's insistence on the love of women for tellers of tales (p. a6o) 

* Herteli trans 111 8 ff 
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the attempt, though they are lost to us and we cannot even say 
whether the Bhattaia Haricandra to whom Bana refers in the 
introduction to his Harsacartla as a fine author of prose was a 
predecessor of Dandin It may be conjectured that the applica- 
tion of the Kavya style to prose had its origin in panegyrics 
such as are seen in the inscriptions of Rudradaman and Harisena 
which we have already considered, and that it was only later that 
It was thought suitable to apply similar methods to tales The 
application, of course, made the tale vitally diffeient from its 
effect in its more simple form. The work of Gunadhya, even 
through Its changed forms, as it has come down to us gives the 
definite impiession of swift and easy narrative, the poets not 
pausing to exercise their descriptive talents , Dandin leads the way 
to the result that the narrative is a mere skeleton, the descriptions 
the essence 

In Dandin, however, we are far from the period when an exei- 
cise in style is aimed at. The main interest of the romance lies 
in the substance,' with its vivid and picturesque account of low 
life and adventure, of magicians and fraudulent holy men, of 
princesses and ruined kings, of hctairai, of cxpcit thieves, of 
fervent lovers, who in a dream oi by a prophecy are urged on to 
seek the beloved. The world of the gods is regarded with singu- 
larly little respect, and the ministers to holiness are equally far 
from finding favour Not that there is a total disregaid of moral 
considerations , one prince consoles himself for his action in 
seeking to secure the wife of another, and slaying to fulfil the 
end, by moral principles It is legitimate according to the text- 
books to abandon one of the three ends of man, duty, profit, and 
love, if It tends to the attainment of the other two, and if he has 
violated duty he has enabled his parents to escape fiom captivity, 
has secured himself the delights of love and the possession of 
a realm. Apaharavarman again is a prince of thieves ; he plans 
on the model laid down by Kamisuta, author of an unhappily 
lost text-book on the art, to rob a city in order, it is true, to 
reimburse an unfortunate who has been robbed by a hetaira, 

I How far original is unknown In vi the insertion of stories has a parallel in the 
Aaihasarttsd^ra where the Vetala stories come in the report of the sixth minister, and 
there is a parallel for Nitambavatl The Bgures of the ungrateful and the ideal wives 
here have parallels in Jatakax 193 and 346, VVinteniitz, GIL. iii 357 
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moreover, he understands that there are too many misers in 
residence Mantragupta in disguise worms himself into the con- 
fidence of a foolish king, persuades him to bathe in the sea in 
order to acquire greater beauty, murders him, and parades him- 
self before the people as the new form of the king, extolling the 
wonderful deed that has been accomplished, which has put to 
shame all mockers as to the powers of the gods to work miracles 
Vi9ruta in order to secuie his protege’s lestoration to power 
makes use both of the temple and the name of Durga to per- 
petrate a successful fraud. The gods appear as justifying the 
most disgraceful deeds , the moon god is cited as justifying 
adultery, the hetaira in her successful effort to peivert the pious 
ascetic can find authoiity in the scandals regarding heaven The 
ascetic IS fai from being adamant, and it is not Brahmins alone 
who are subject to satire , the mcichant whom she plunders down 
to his loin-cloth abandons that also and becomes a Digambara 
Jain monk, but confesses that the sublime teachings of the Jina 
are but a swindle The Brahmins again with their leports of evil, 
lequirmg a special saciifice with vessels of pure gold, are derided, 
while nuns are all go-betweens and one Buddhist lady is the head 
procuicss in the service of a hetaira. The might of fate does not 
rule the affairs of these active princes , true, Apaharavarman 
when caught stealing, Purnabhadra captured by robbers, ascribe to 
this cause their mishaps, but they both arc ready and able by human 
exertion to defeat effectively the decrees of that unstable deity. 

The realism of Dandin’s outlook is entirely in accord with one 
strain of Indian tradition, that which from the Rgteda onwards 
notes and describes the sins of the gods, without any moral 
protest It stands out the more prominently when it is 
compared with the pious attitude of the author of the Piirva- 
plthika. To him the sacrifice is the power that brings the gods , 
Rajahansa is praised because of his devotion to the piiests, the 
gods on earth, while Dandin denies them that appellation save in 
one passage where his use for them of dharamtala-taitila is 
sneering, the term meaning also ‘ rhinoceroses ’ The king’s 
domestic priest possesses the full holiness of Brahman himself, 
and despite his appalling deeds the Brahmin Matahga, because he 
died in saving another Brahmin, after an interesting tour of 
inspection of Yama’s hells is restored to life, and by his devotion 
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to Qiva is rewarded with the aid of Rajavahana to enable him to 
win an Asura princess and lordship of the nether regions. Not 
valour but Qiva's club gives the king of Malava victory over 
Rajahansa Dandin makes a joke out of Markandeya’s curse 
which condemns Suratamanjari, whose pearl necklace fell on the 
ascetic when bathing, to become a silvei chain The PurvapTthika 
parts Qamba from his wife for two months because of the curse 
of a water-fowl. The princes no longer are free agents , the great 
Vamadeva and his acolytes protect and guard the father and the 
princess , Rajavahana can win his princess only by a Brahmin’s aid. 

Characteristic of Dandin is his power of characterization which 
is not content with making alive the more important figures on 
his stage, but invests with life and reality the minor personages. 
The ascetic Marici, the merchant Vasiipalita, and their seducer 
Kamamanjari, the old Brahmin who meets Pramati at the cock- 
fight and seconds him con atnore in the trick to win his bride, 
improving on his instructions, the police commandant Kantaka, 
who is deluded into believing that the king's daughter is in love 
with him and treasures the nurse’s soiled garment as a pledge of 
affection, and the nurse herself, Qrgalika, who seconds ApahSra- 
varman’s efforts to win the princess, are all depicted with liveli- 
ness, force, and insight Nor is Dandin limited in range , in 
chapter viii we have a deeper note in the characterization of the 
young king Anantavaiman, his loyal minister Vasuraksita, whom 
he casts aside because his advice is too wise for his taste, and the 
shallow but witty courtiei Vihaiabhadra whose advice leads to 
the utter ruin of realm and king 

The huinoui and wit of the author are remarkable and far 
more attractive to modern taste than are usually these qualities in 
Indian works The whole work is pervaded by the humour of 
the wild deeds of the princes, their determination to secure what 
they wish, and theii light-hearted indifiereiice to the morality of 
the means which they employ The deception of Marici * by the 
hetaira is peifectly diawii , the damsel pretends to be enamoured 
of the holy life, the ascetic warns her of the trials and advises her 
mothei, who is shocked at her daughtei’s indifference to duty, to 
let her stay a short time to expenence what her purpose means ; 

‘ Luderi’ comparison of the K'iya9rnga legend (ON 1897, p, 109) is needless For 
CbnsUui parallels see Gunter, Buddha^ pp. 333 ff. 
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alas, it is the ascetic who learns many things not suitable for 
ascetics. Ihe silver chain which binds the captive turns itself 
into a beautiful maiden in an unexpected but delightful way. 
Queen Vasundhara finds a brilliant way of spreading a false 
rumour , she invites the oldest of the citizens and the highest of 
the ministers to a secret conclave at which under the most solemn 
pledge of secrecy she reveals the canard There isadmiiable wit 
in Apaharavarman's pious resolve to bring into a better frame of 
mind the misers of Campa by revealing to their eyes the perish- 
able nature of all that is eaithly, in vulgar parlance by stealing 
their money Mitragupta offers Candrasena a magic ointment to 
make her appeal like a female ape to the prince, but she replies 
that she does not wish in this life to be parted fiom her mortal 
body. Arthapala finds in the earth a lovely damsel whom he 
likens to the goddess of royal sovereignty who has taken refuge in 
the earth to avoid the sight of so many bad kings Upahara- 
varman makes a very bittci jest at the expense of king Vikata- 
varman who is under the impiession that he is his beloved queen ; 
to confirm him in this view he asks him to sweai to confine his love 
in future with his new form to the queen alone the fool is pre- 
pared to take the oath but Upaharavarman continues ktm vd 
fapathena f katva hi mauusi mdmpartbhavi^yati f yady apsarobhih 
savigacchase savtgacchasva kdmam kathaya kdm te rahasyam 
tatkathandnte tvatsvarupabhranfah ‘ Nay, what need of an oath ? 
What woman can vie with me ? But if thou wouldst mate with 
the Apsarases, thou mayst do so at pleasure. Tell me thy 
secrets ; when thou hast told, thy change of shape will come to 
pass.’ The foolish king little knows the meaning of the words 
which portend his wedlock with a denizen of the next world, and 
a change not to a fairer form but the passing of this mortal 
life 

In the arrangement of his work Dandin shows distinct judge- 
ment. He varies his tone, from the light-hearted or grim 
humour of chapters li and v we pass to the earnest tragedy of 
chapter viii. He alters his form , while most of the books are 
without break of subject, in chapter vi we have four clever tales, 
those of Dhumini, Gomini, Nirabavatl, and Nitambavati, told in 
succession to illustrate the maxim that cunning alone is able to 
accomplish the most difficult ends. If the work had been com- 
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pleted, as we have seen, before the present openingf, we should 
doubtless have had some pictures of ancient love scenes. 

Dandin is unquestionably masterly in his use of language. He 
is perfectly capable of simple easy narrative, and in the speeches 
which he gives to his characters he avoids carefully the error of 
elaboration of language. But he is prepaied to exhibit his talent 
and command of the language m descriptions and in these he is 
markedly an adherent of the Vaidarbha style, and excels, as 
a tiaditional estimate holds, in pleasing sound effects. He aims 
both at exactness of expression and clearness of sense, at the 
avoidcnce of harsh sounds and exaggeration or bombast , he 
attains beauty, harmony of sound, and effective expression of 
sentiment He makes fiee use, but with reasonable moderation, 
of the right in prose to constiuct long compounds, but they in the 
main are not difficult of compiehension His desire to vary his 
forms of desciiption is marked and receives effective illustration. 
Twice he has to describe the beauty of a slumbering maiden , in 
the first case ' he resorts to a complete catalogue of all her per- 
fections as the hero garcs on her and notes them in minutest 
detail through her thin garments , in the second case there is no 
realistic description, but four similes fiom mythology and nature 
serve to express her loveliness * Yet again a picture is given of 
beauty unveiled, but the occasion is different , the hero sets up as 
an astrologer, and in this capacity has the privilege of inspecting 
youthful beauty presented to him to ascertain if it possesses the 
auspicious signs of suitability for marriage.^ Reference has 
already been made to the witty close of the description of the 
beautiful maiden of the underground dwelling, where the jest is 
given special point by following on several more stereotyped 
complimentary epithets.* Another description is decidedly 
ingenious and is addressed to the lovely one heiself bhdmtnt 
nanH bakv aparaddham bhavatya etttajanmatto yad amttsya jivt- 
tabhUtCim Ratlin akrtya kadarthitavati dhanuryastim hhriUata- 
b/iydm bhramai amdlamayim jydm nllalakadyulibhir astrany apan- 
gaviksitavrstibhir inaharajanadhvajapatdnpikaih dafamcchada- 
mayukhajdlath prathamasuhrdam malayamdrutam parimalapati- 
yasd ni/tfvdsapavanena parabhrtarntam attmaiijulath praldpaih 
puspamayUn patakaui bkiijayastibkyai'n dtgvijayarambhapurHa- 
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kumbhamithunam urojayugalena kridasaro nabhimawiahna 
samnakyarathamandalam fronimandaUna bhavanaratnatorana- 
stambhayugalam Uruyugalena Ulakarnaktsalayam caranatalapra- 
bkabkth. ‘ Hast thou, gracious lady, not wrought much wiong 
on our lord Love ? Hast thou not utterly eclipsed with thy 
form Rati, who is all his life to him ; with thy creeper-like brows 
the staif of his bow , his bowstring formed of a row of bees with 
the flashings of thy dark locks, his arrows with the showeis of 
thy sidelong glances , the silk of his saffron-dyed banner with 
the ruddy rays darting fiom thy lips, his dearest friend, the 
wind from Malaya, with the sweet fragrance of thy breath , the 
Kokila with thy charming utterance, his flower ensign with 
the flagstaff's of thy arms , the two bowls which were filled when 
he started to conquer the world with thy two rounded breasts, 
the lake in which he plays with the ciicle of thy navel , the 
rounded frame of his battle-chariot with thy round hips; the 
twin pillars of the jewelled atch of his palace with thy twin 
thighs , the lotus behind his ear with which he plays with the 
gleaming red of the soles of thy feet?’ The same variety is 
seen in his many changes of expression in describing the dawn 
and the sunset, which he delights to do. So Upaharavarman 
sees the dawn thus cmtayaty eva mayt maharnavonmagnamar- 
tandaturangamofvdsarayavadhuteva vyavariata triydmd satnu- 
dragarbhavdsajadikrta tva mandapratdpo divasakarah prddur 
asit. ‘While yet I pondered, night passed away, as though 
wafted away by the hot breath of the steeds of the sun as he 
emerged from the mighty ocean, and the sun stood levealed, but 
yet feeble his might as though he had been paralysed by his 
dwelling within the bosom of the sea.' There is a very effective 
example of the simplicity and vividness of his style in his account 
in the legend of Dhumini of the appalling famine which led to 
the tragic events of that tale kslnasdram sasyam ofodhayo 
bandhyd na phalavanto vanaspatc^ah kllbd vugha bhinnasrotasah 
sravantyah pahkofefant palvaldm ntksyanddny utsamandaldm 
vtraUbhutain kandantftlaphalam avahindh kathd galitdh kalydnot- 
savakrtyd bahullbhutdm taskarakuldny anyonyam abhaksayan pra- 
jdh paryalunthann ttas into baldkdpdndurdm naraftrakkapdldnt 
paryahtndanta fuskdh kdkamandalyak (fmyibhutdm nagaragrd- 
makkarvataputabhedanddim. ‘ The corn lost all its strength, the 

• 14 « X 
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herbs became barren, the trees bore no fruit, the clouds rained not, 
the beds of the streams became dry, the tanks were reduced to mud, 
the springs ceased to flow, bulbs, roots, and fruits were hard to 
And, all ceased to converse or celebrate auspicious events, hordes 
of robbers became more common, people ate one another in their 
hunger, men’s skulls, bleached white as cranes, rolled about, great 
flocks of starving crows flew around, while cities great and small, 
market-places, villages, and other resorts of men were aban- 
doned.’ It IS significant that the author of the Purvapithika is 
quite unable to vie in description with his model, though he 
exaggerates the length of his compounds and in the introduction 
commits himself to a stanza playing on Dandin’s name He 
commits also the grave fault of excessive use of alliterations, 
perpetrating the continuous riming effect of kumara marabht- 
rama ramadyapaurusa tusa bhasmlkrtai ayo rayopahasitasami- 
rana ranabhtyanena yanenabhyudayafansam rajanam akarsuh. 
' The princes, beautiful as Mara himself, with the heroism of 
Rama and other heroes, reducing their enemies to ashes m their 
rage, in their swiftness defeating even the wind, advancing in 
their chariots to battle assured the king of victory ’ It may be 
doubted whether it is not to his carelessness rather than to clerical 
errois or to learned pedantry that we should ascribe the incorrect 
forms mahaddyudha, mahadabhtkhyd, mahadafa, di’oct, fdsari, 
adatift, presented by manuscript tradition * These are very 
different from the forms which have been censured in Dandin, 
such as altngayitnm, hrahmanabruvah, cnain anurakta, which are 
clearly defensible as they stand 

It must not, however, be denied that w e see traces here and 
there of the desire even in Dandin to strain language The tour 
de fotce by which chapter vii is spoken by Mantragupta without 
any labial letters because his loved one had bitten him so 
deeply on the lower lip that he could not form labials is note- 
worthy but hardly admirable, and in chapter li we find a piece ° 
of complex argument elliptically expressed which might do credit 

^ For differences in language between the PQrvnpitlnkS and the text of Dandin, see 
GawroAski, Sprachl CntersiukungtH uber dai Jifrithakattka und das JDafakumdra- 
fori/a (1907), pp 47 ff 

* In KSvyddar^a^ ni the difficulty of the feat is recognized Cf JacoU, ZDMG, 
zU 99. Pindar is credited with writing a poem without s , cf Ohlert, Ratsel und 
Raiselspruchs, pp 3 ff • P 50 » U* 7 ff* (ed Buhler) 
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for difficulty of comprehension to Subandhu or Bana. But in 
him these deviations are exceptions, and though Indian taste 
would never have ranked his style with that of the other great 
romancers it is greatly to be preferred on modem standards. In 
one point, however, Dandin surpasses Subandhu He obeys the 
rule that the perfect shall only be used in describing what is not 
part of one’s personal experience ' Hence in the narratives of 
the princes the perfect is excluded, although it is permitted in 
the four short tales inserted in chapter vi , in the princes’ narra- 
tive he uses only imperfects, aorists, the historical present, and 
participles, active and passive His frequent use of aorists is 
doubtless a sign of his familianty with grammar and his anxiety 
to exhibit the fact. 

4 . Snband/iH 

Of Subandhu we know as little as of Dandin. He appears 
first in Bana who mentions in the introduction to the Hat sacartia 
the I'asat'adaf/d as quelling the piide of poets, and in the 
Kadambari in celebrating his own work he uses the epithet 
atidvayl, ‘ surpassing two,’ which is believed to refer to the Vtisa- 
vadatta ® and the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya That Subandhu's 
work IS meant is not now very seriously questioned, Peterson 
himself having long since withdiawn his suggestion to that effect 
Subandhu's name appears with those of Bhasa, Kalidasa, and 
Haricandra m Vakpatiraja’s Gaudavaha , he is classed with 
Mentha, Bharavi, and Bana by Mankha in his (^rlkanthacartta , 
and Kaviraja in the Raghavapdndavlya boasts that Subandhu^ 
he, and Bana are masters of ambiguous diction , while a Kanarese 
insciiption of A D 1168 asciibes to him mastciy in Kavya 
Quite late tradition makes him a contemporary of the legendary 
Vikramaditya and a nephew of Vararuci But the only refer- 
ence to that monarch shows him to have been in the remote 
past, and the date of Subandhu must depend on his prioiity to 
Bana, which is borne out by a mass of obvious coincidences in 
diction, and on the other hand by his own literary allusions. Of 
the many works known to the poet most are decidedly older, 
such as the epics, the Kamasutra, the CAandavtcth section of the 

* Spejer, 248 

* Ed F Hal), III. 1859, South Indian text, ed L H Gray, CUIS 8, 1913, with 
traualation, Cf Peterson, Subhantdvalt, p 133 

X ^ 
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NStyofastra, and the Brkatkaika\ but he knew well not only 
the Upanisads but albo the Nyaya and Mimahsa schools of 
philosophy and Buddhism. One passage enables us to fix an 
upper date with some certainty , he describes a maiden as 
nyayasthiixm tva Uddyotakarasvarupam Bauddhasamgattm tva 
Alathkarnbhusttam. It is impossible to doubt that Uddyotakara 
is referred to , perhaps the reference following is to Dharmakirti, 
the Buddhist logician, as ^ivarama asserts, because we know now 
that Uddyotakara possibly used and was used by Dharmakirti, and 
nothing can be more natural than to find the two together. 
This means,' however, in view of the evidence available as to 
Dharmakirti’s date, that Subandhu must be placed in the second 
quarter of the seventh century and that he was only a contem- 
poraiy of liana whose woik came to fruition before Bana’s. 
Unlike that author, he cannot have enjoyed the patronage of 
Harsavaidhana, and we may presume that his activity was 
carried on at some other capital 

5 . T/ie V&^avadatta 

Though the name Vasavadatta is famous in Indian literature, 
we do not find in it any parallel for the tale of Subandhu, unless 
we infer from the mere name recorded as the subject of an 
Akhyayika by Fatanjali on Katyayana ^ that he knew of this 
story, a most implausible theory. Nor is it of much consequence 
whether we regard the work as falling technically into the cate- 
gory of Akhyayika or Katha. Bana ^ indeed, seems to suggest 
the former appellation as appropriate, but while Dandin* is no 
doubt right in dismissing contioversy on this point as foolish, it 
is clear that, if distinctions are made, the Vasavadatta accords 
with the nature of a Katha Thus, if we take the essential feature 
of an Akhyayika to be that it is told by the hero, is divided into 
Ucchvasas, has passages in Vaktra® and Aparavaktra meties, 
these characteristics do not suit the text , if, on the other hand, 
we adopt Amarasinha’s® distinction and make the subject-matter 

' Keith, JRAS 1914, I'p iiOJ IT The Alamlara is not to be regarded as a work 
on poetics 

* On rdnim, iv 3 S7 , cf on i\ 2 60 

* J/arsaianta,y 10 * KavySdar^a, 1. 33 flf 

* Cr Subandhu (ed HalOt p 184 * 1 6 5 
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of the Akhyayika traditional as opposed to invented by the poet, 
the Vasavadatta seems to disagree with the description of the 
Akhyayika. The similarity of the tale to the manner of the 
Kadambarl, which is clearly a Katha, is practically decisive in 
favour of that genre.' But, accepting as we may the originality 
in some degree of the poet, we may admit that he makes use of 
the whole stock-in-trade of Indian narratives, the seeing in a 
dream of one’s future mate, the overhearing of the chatter of 
birds, magic steeds, the fatal effect of ascetics' cuises, tiansfoima- 
tions of shape, and recovery of one’s true foim by a lover’s 
embrace It is essentially the aim of the poet not to trouble 
himself with the plot or the characters but to display his virtu- 
osity in language. 

King Cintamani has a beautiful son, Kand.irpaketu, who in a 
dream beheld a giil of beauty exceeding his own , sleep leaves 
him and with his friend Makaranda he sallies foith to seek the 
unknown. In the Vindhya as the prince lies sleepless he over- 
hears the curtain-lectuie of an indignant Mama bird to her 
husband, who defends himself for late hours by telling how the 
monarch (^rngara^ekhara has a peerless daughter, Vasavadatta, 
who in a dream has seen the lovely vision of a youth, of whom 
she IS deeply enamoured. She has sent hei confidante Tamalika 
to bear to the youth an assuiance of her deep love There is no 
difficulty in securing the meeting of the two at Pataliputra, but 
the piince learns to his horror that the king, wearied of her un- 
wedded state, means forthwith to many her to the Vidyadhara 
chief Puspaketu The lovers therefore flee by means of a magic 
steed to the Vindhya where they fall asleep. Awakened, the 
prince finds to his sorrow that the maiden has departed, and in 
his despair he is only kept from self-destruction by a voice from 
the sky promising him reunion After long wandering he finds 
a statue which at his touch awakens to life as his beloved, and in 
reunion they live in great happiness in Kandarpaketu’s capital. 
The plot It will be seen is negligible, not even worth serious 
criticism, but it would be quite unjust to accuse Subandhu of 
indecency or savagery as one distinguished editor did. To apply 

' Ihe story contains the taking of a maiden, a battle (pp >90 ff , Nobel's denial 
[Indian Poetry, p 183) is an oversight^, separation, and success, as required by 
Bhimaha (1 sy), and seems original 
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mid-Victorian conceptions of propiiety to India is obviously 
absurd and wholly misleading Indian writers, not excluding 
Kalidasa, indulge habitually con amore in minute desciiptions of 
the beauty of women and the delights of love which are not in 
accoid with western conventions of taste. But the same condem- 
nation was applied by contempoiaries to Swinburne, and Shake- 
speare’s frankness is moie lesented by English than by German 
taste. What is essential is to lepel the connexion of such 
descriptions with immorality, and to assert that they must be 
approved or condemned on artistic giounds alone There is all 
the w'oild of diffeience between what we find in the gieat poets of 
India and the frank delight of Maitial and Petronius in descrip- 
tions of immoial scenes. 

What we have in Subandhu is an exercise in style applied in 
descriptions of mountain, river, stieam, the valour of the prince, 
the beauty of the heroine, and the stiife of the contending armies, 
whose struggle led to the loss of the pi inccss, who unwittingly 
trespassed into the garden of an ascetic and was cursed by him 
with the customary injustice of his kind to become a stone. Of 
serious characteiization there is nothing whatever, Subandhu’s 
own claim is that he is a storehouse of cleveiness in the composi- 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllable {pratyaksa- 
r<nlesamayavmyasavauiagdhyamdhi), and this is carried out in 
prose with occasional verses intcispersed and with an introduction 
in verse Subandhu’s translator has generously — and not without 
justice — claimed for him a tiue melody in the long rolling com- 
pounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which can never be equalled 
except in Sanskrit, a lulling music in the alliterations, and a com- 
pact bievity in the paronomasias which aie in most cases veritable 
gems of terseness and twofold appropriateness. In fact Su- 
bandhu’s ideal was clearly the Gauda style with its enormous 
compounds, its love of etymologizing, its deliberate exaggera- 
tion, its love of harsh sounds, its fondness for alliteration, its 
attempt to match sense closely with sound, its research for 
recondite results in the use of figures and above all in parono- 
masias and cases of apparent incongruity. How far Subandhu’s 
accomplishment was original we cannot say in the absence of so 
much literature now lost, but Dandin certainly is very different 
in style, and it is of interest that in the period after Subandhu 
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we begin to find in inscriptions * a rather free use of paronomasias 
and the figure incongruity (mrodM). Thus, as a parallel to 
Subandhu’s dhanadenapt pracetasd, ‘who is Kubera, yet also 
Varuna, for he is generous, yet wise,’ we have dhanado 'pi na 
pramattah, ' he was Kubera, not Varuna, for he was generous, 
not inattentive.’ It must, however, be said that alliteration, 
pretty when used with a point, becomes tedious when practised 
too often, and it is impossible not to be wearied by a string of 
puns even if they cannot be styled obscene and are at the worst 
only dull. Granted that the poet’s fancy * is able, with the re- 
sources of the Sanskrit language, to find a vast variety of clever 
double entendres, moderation and judgement are conspicuously 
lacking throughout in Subandhu Moi cover, he has to perfection 
the capacity of constructing a vast sentence which rests on a single 
verb, while in its enormous compass by means of a series of 
epithets, each composed of a long compound, it contains infinitely 
more matter than the mind can conveniently assimilate at one 
time The disadvantage of the piose form is here abundantly 
apparent , the stanza compels compression and a certain modera- 
tion, and Subandhu has verses ^ which show that, when placed 
under restraint, he was capable of really effective writing The 
picture of the lion’s attack lacks puns and is admirable. 

pOfyodaHcadavaHLadanatavapHhpaftdrdhapurvardhdbhak 
stabdkottdmtaprsthanistkitamandgbkugftdgyalahgfdabhrt 
danstrakotivifahkatasyahuJiarah kurvan satdm utkatdm 
utkarnak kurute kramam karxpatau krurakrtih kesari. 

‘ See, the lion, raising the hind quarters of his fair body, with the 
fore quarters depressed, his tail, slightly bent, remaining poised 
over his firm arched back, his cavernous mouth terrible with the 
tips of his fangs, tossing aloft his mane, with ears erect, doth 
make, with aspect dread, his assault on the lord of elephants.’ 
The picture of the lion is perfect in every detail, and the allitera- 
tions rather heighten the effect, while the frequent use of t and 

1 Gwalior inscr (874-5) El i. 157, cf inacr of Govinda HI (807-8), £ 1 . vi. 
346 ff and others (Gray, p 31) 

* Here and there he reduced to prose older verses , Zachariae, Gut upUjikaumuJi, 
PP 38 ff. 

_ ' After the twelve Aryas of the introdnction there are only three cases of verses, 
AryS, Q&rdalaviliridita (a) , QlkbannI, Stagdhara , AryfL 
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bar&h sound-combinations makes the effect all the more impres- 
sive, illustrating what in poetics ranks as Svabhavokti, which is 
in essentials a vivid descriptbn An instance of the figure 
Sahokti, unified description, which is found already in the RamS- 
yana, is found in : satnath dvisam dhanu^am ca jivakrsHmyodhag 
cakruk. ‘ The warriors drew at once their bow-strings and took 
their enemies' lives.’ The figure Utpreksa, lively fancy, is seen 
in many imaginative flights, such as the description of the moon 
as. dadktdhavale kalakfapanakagrasapinda tva ntgayamunaphe- 
napunja tva tnenakdnakhamarjanagtldgakala tva, ‘white as curd, 
shaped like a ball of food for an ascetic's meal, as it were a mass 
of the foam of the Yamuna, night, a sliver of stone for the polish- 
ing of Menaka's nails.' Akin to this is the mental picture in- 
volved in supposition, Sambhavana tvatkrU ydnayd vedandnu- 
bhutd sa yadt nabhak patrdyate sdgaro meldnanddyate brahmdyate 
hptkaro bhujagardjdyate kathakas (add ktm apt katham apy 
anekt^'Ugasahasratr abhthkhyate kathyate vd. ‘ The sorrow that 
this maiden hath endured because of thee might be written or 
told only in some way or another in thousands of aeons, if the 
sky became the paper, the sea the inkwell, Brahman himself the 
scribe, and the Lord of Serpents the narrator ’ ‘ Within limits 
puns are attractive, as in the verse 
sa rasavattd vthatd rta vaka vilasantt caratt no kahkah 
saraslva kirttgefam gatavah bhuvi Vik ramdditye. 

' Moisture is gone (eloquence is destroyed), the cranes sport not 
(new men plume themselves), the heron is gone (who devours not 
whom?), like a lake Vikiamaditya hath left the earth, save 
indeed in fame.’ Even on a larger scale it may be effective • 
-Ivdkrf/tm sa cakre mrdhahhuvt dhanusah gatrnr dsid gatdsur 
lakfdpttr mdrgandndm abhavad artbaU tadyagas tena labdham 
ntukta tena kfamett tvarttam artbalatr uttamdhgaik pravtstd 
pancatvatk dvestsamye gatatn avantpatir ndpa samkhydntaram. 

' The king on the battlefield drew to himself the life (string) of 
his bow , yet the enemy perished. In the host of the foe sup- 
pliants received a lakh of gold (the king’s arrows found their 
mark), yet the glory (due to them for generosity) was won by 
him. Thinking he had abandoned the earth, the foe swiftly 

* For parallels cf R Kohler, Kl Schnfim, ill 293 ff. , Zachanae, Kl Schriftat, 
pp. J 05 f 
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occupied it with their heads (the king losing patience, the foe was 
swiftly laid low with head on earth in death). The hostile host 
live times sought battle (met with death) , the king needed no 
higher number (as all were disposed of).’ Still, while this com- 
mingling of the pun, Qlesa, and apparent incongruity, Virodha or 
Viri^hSbhasa, is ingenious, it is clearly fatiguing when kept up. 
Still more irritating is the further development in the figure of 
exhaustive statement, Parisamkhya, when it is intended to ex- 
press by words not only their literal sense but a denial of what 
might be the sense if a pun were intended , thus in netrotp&tanam 
muninam we are to see the sense ‘there was plucking out of 
roots in the case of wormwood trees only (for ascetics do not 
pluck out their eyes) ’ Sound effects are sometimes ingenious, as 
m the following Yamaka describing the wind ■ andolttakusu- 
tnakesare kegartnumuft ramtamadhuramamnam tamattinSm 
vtkacakutnudakare mudakare, * rocking the filaments of the 
flowers, stealing the pollen from the hair of fair damsels with 
sweet chiming jewels, expanding many a lotus, and causing 
delight.' But alliteration, Anuprasa, can be merely tedious, as 
in the description of the Reva as ntadakcdakalahansas&rasara- 

sttodbkrantabhdhkutavzkatapucchacckatdvyadkiitavtkacakamala- 
khan4avigal%taniakarandabindusandohasurabhitasahl(iy&, ' whose 
waters were fragrant by the many drops of juice fallen from the 
fragments of full-blown lotuses shaken by many a monstrous tail 
of fish scared by the notes, indistinct through passion, of the 
geese and herons.’ It is clear that this is an utter abuse of 
language.* The work would indeed be unreadable, were it not 
for the care taken by the authoi to vary his long compounds by 
occasional short woids in order to peimit the reader to breathe 
and gain some comprehension of what has gone before, and 
notably in occasional short dialogue passages, as when he describes 
the talk of lovers at night, he realizes the necessity of the use of 
short sentences. But if his tale is of the genus Katha, he does 
his best by length of compounds to establish the falsity of the 
suggestion of Anandavardhana * that the compounds of Akhya- 
yikas can be longer than those of the Katha. 

> Cf. Peterson's denunciation of the * graceless string of extravagant and indecent 
pans ’. Martial has equally been too freely censnred for indecency, e g Tenflel- 
Schwabe, Hut. K<m Ut , t 3 J J 5 - * i>ivaHyaltia, pp 143 ff , cf 134 ff 
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6. Bands Life and Works 

Bana has most fortunately preserved for us some account of 
his fame by giving up the first two and a half chapters of his 
Harsacarita to an account of himself and his family. He was 
a Brahmin of the Vatsyayanas, whose mythical origin he depicts 
in detail , his great-grandfather Pafupata had a son Arthapati 
who had eleven sons, of whom Citrabhanu married the Brahmin 
lady Rajyadevi and had as son Bana. His mother died young, 
and his father bi ought him up with tender care until, after his 
initiation at the age of fourteen, he died untimely , the history 
of this part of his life is hinted at in the touching picture at the 
beginning of the Kddamharl of the fate of the young parrot. 
After his father’s death Bana mixed, it is clear, in dubious com- 
pany, though in part it was literal y, including a poet in the 
vernacular (bhdsakavi), l9ana, the Prakrit poet Vayuvikara, two 
panegyrists, a painter, two singers, a music teacher, an actor, 
a ^aiva devotee, a Jam monk, a Brahmin mendicant, and many 
others A fit of wandering seized him and he went far, acquiring 
evil repute in abundance But by consorting with the wise and 
the good he claims to have redeemed a misspent youth, and 
finally returned to his home at Pritikuta. When there he 
received a royal summons through Krsna, brother of Harsa- 
vardhana, who as a friend warned him to make his peace with 
the king— which suggests that Bana had been engaged in some- 
thing worse than sowing wild oats. At any i ate he went to the 
royal camp, and was received with marked coldness even accord- 
ing to his own account by the king, but shortly afterwards 
received the royal favour. That is all we know definitely of his 
fate in life He proceeds to tell us that he recited the Harfocartta 
because on a visit home he was asked to speak of the great king, 
but the story is unfinished, and what is more striking, the Kadam- 
bari also is incomplete, though an end was made for it by his son 
Bhusana Bhatta or Bhat^a PuIina,who states that he did so because 
regret was felt at the incomplete condition of the work. It is by 
no means clear which of the two works really was written first, 
though there is a good deal to be said for the priority of the 
Harsacanta. We may, however, believe that there was much 
touching-up of either tale during Bana’s lifetime. 
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Of Bana’s date we are approximately ceitain, he must have 
been fairly young when Harsavardhana in his greatness patronized 
him, and we have no reason to suppose that he first became 
acquainted with the king early in his reign ’ It is assumed in 
the Harsacartta that the king disposed of his enemy, the Gauda 
king, and as reference is made to the king’s vow to assume the 
garb of a Buddhist mendicant when he has punished his brother's 
murder, we may assume that Bana was well aware of the 
Buddhist sentiments which Hiuen Tsang so fully records. We 
may hold, therefore, that Bana wrote late in his reign, which 
ended in 647, and this is boine out by his mention of the 
Vasavadatta, which he clearly imitated Of the legend which 
makes him a son-in-law of the poet Mayura we can find no con- 
firmation in his narrative, for among his associates he merely 
mentions a snake-doctor Mayuiaka, and it would be amazing if 
he really passed ovei without allusion his being his father-in-law. 
He was, it will be seen, a Brahmin of pure race, of means, and 
royal favour, but he was clearly fai from bigoted , he presents 
to us abundant and detailed proof of the amity in which 
Buddhists and very many kinds of Hindu sectaries lived together, 
discussing and disputing, but without the rancour which the 
Chinese pilgrim’s reports suggest sometimes showed itself against 
the Buddhists, 

Besides his two romances, Bana is credited with the LiHfdifa- 
taka and with the play Pdrvatiparttutya. The feebleness of that 
work both in construction and style might have deterred critics 
from accepting the attribution, and in point of fact it is clear 
that it was the production of Vamana Bhatta Bana in the 
fifteenth century * The ascription of the Ralndvali to him is also 
merely an idle surmise, for the limited imagination and restrained 
diction of the author of that piece are wholly unlike the over- 
fertile conception of Bana and his amazing command of words. 
Later tradition recognized in him the poet who received, indeed, 
rich rewards from his royal patron, but whose picture of the king 

* Thu IS astumed by all who ascribe Bana to e A. P 6 ao, We cannot even say that 
he did not know of Pulake9m'8 interruption of HarMi's joy, recorded in on inscription 
of some poetic merit , £HI p 353 

* R. Schmidt, AKM xin 4 (1917). He wrote a NalMyudaya (TSS 3, 1913) 
and the romnnee, imitating Bana, VePK(bhiipfil<u<int<i* 
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lived on for ever, long after the elephants and the jewels given to 

the singer had passed into nothingness.' 

7. The Harsacarita 

Bana opens the Harfacartta * by a brief summary in verse of 
the models in poetry whom he admired, the author of the 
Bharata, the writer of Vasavadattd, the prose of Haricandra — to 
us merely a name, Satavahana’s treasure of song, the poem of 
Pravarasena, doubtless the Setubandha in Prakrit, Bhasa’s plays, 
KSIidasa's flowers of speech, honey-sweet, and the Brhatkatha. 
He records the love of the north for plays on words, of the west 
for sense, of the south for poetical fancy, Utpreksa, and of Gauda 
for pomp of syllables, and admits that it is hard to combine, 
what he evidently holds as ideal, a fresh subject-matter, a diction 
not common, double meanings obtained without forcing, a domi- 
nant sentiment clearly expressed, richness in sonorous words. 
Then he pronounces his puipose in a stanza often misunder- 
stood “ 

Adhyarnjakrtotsdhatr hrdayasthaxh smrtatr apt 
jthvdntah krsyamdHeva na kavitve pravartate 

‘ The mighty deeds of my great king, which fill my heait though 
remembered only, restrain my tongue and forbid it to proceed 
to the poet's task ’ This seems a clear intimation that he is to 
celebrate deeds of Haisa which he heard of from others, but 
which none the less filled so fully his heart as almost to prevent 
utterance. 

Bana then proceeds in chapter 1 to relate the descent of his 
family and his own life to the end of Ins rash youth. Chapter ii 
carries us no fuither than the reception of the message and his 
journey to the royal camp, where he sees and admires so fully 
the points of the king's great steed that he can haidly exceed 
his accomplishment of hyperbole in his desciiption of Harsa 
himself. Chapter 111 relates how Bana, on a visit home, received 

1 S ddhaln, Udayasundarikatha, p a , Kdvyaprakafa, i a , Suthdsttdvalt, Ifo. 

* Ed NSi* 1918, tnuit. £ B Cowell and 1 * W. Thomas, London, 1897, ed. 
A Fuhrer, BSh 1909, P V Kuie, Bombay, 1918, S D and A B. Gtjendragadktr, 
Poona, 1919 

• Nobel (Indian Pattry, p 1 79) sUll talks of A^bjraiaja’i Vtiaha Piichel (GN 
1901, pp. 485-7) lint lecogniied him as Horta 
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entreaties to tell of the king and how he complied. A long 
description of Sthanvl9vara, the capital of the race whence the 
king sprang, leads up to a eulogy of a mythical king PuspabhQtt 
and an elaborate description of his friend and associate in 
adventure, Bhairavacarya. In chapter iv, after a vague allusion 
to the glorious kings sprung from Fuspabhuti, we are abruptly 
carried to Prabhakaravardhana, whose great deeds aie lightly 
alluded to, while the stress of the tale deals first with the queen’s 
behaviour during the time when her first child was yet unborn, 
the mirth and wild revelry in the city when Rajyavardhana was 
born, the births of Harsa and his sister Rajya(rl, and the 
wedding of the lattei to the Maukhaii Grahavai man, evidently 
an event of great political importance to the family. With great 
skill, on this picture of happy wedlock and joyful celebration of 
a glad event follows a chaptei of unrelieved tragedy Rajya- 
vardhana is bidden attack the Hunas and depaits with his great 
host , Haisa accompanies him, but is attracted to go hunting, 
whence he is rudely recalled by learning of the grave illness of 
his father. He comes back to find the whole capital convulsed 
with anxiety, and in a series of brilliant pictures we are shown 
the illness of the fevered king whose anguish nothing can relieve, 
the ceitainty of a fatal issue, the suicide of Harsa's mother 
whence her son vainly would have stayed hei, the final passing 
away of the great king after an oration to his son whose sincerity 
can be felt under the embroidery of Sana’s imagination, his 
obsequies, and the deep mourning of the prince From this 
stupor he is aroused by the return of Rajyavardhana, who is 
eager to throw on Harsa the duties of sovereignty and to 
abandon himself to grief, Haisa urges constancy and resolve, 
and at the moment of indecision the dread news is bi ought , the 
Malava king has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rajya^rl. 
Rajyavardhana detei mines to proceed at once to punish the 
miscreant, commanding Bhandi to follow with 10,000 horse, and 
declining Hair’s aid, lest it be doing too much honour thus to 
accumulate forces against so worthless a prince Har^ remains 
at home in gloom, swiftly to be deepened by the leport of 
Rajyavardhana’s success over the Malava king but of his 
treacherous murder by a Gauda king; Harsa would wage imme- 
diate war, but Skandagupta gives sage advice, reinforced as usual 
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by many a parallel from legend ; Harsa obeys and prepares for 
war, while omens of evil menace the fate of his enemies. 
Chapter vii pictures in extraordinary vividness of detail the 
movements of an Indian army with its utter confusion, its vast 
masses of impedimenta, its countless camp-followers from the 
ladies of the court to the meanest hangers-on, the destruction 
wrought on the countryside, the vain claims of the landholders 
for exemption from pillage. We hear too of an ambassador from 
the king of Assam who tenders to the king a present of an 
umbrella of great beauty, and in due course the king reaches the 
Vindhya, again described in picturesque and minute detail. 
Chapter viii presents to us the figure of Nirghata, a young 
mountaineer, who is to aid Harsa in seeking in the Vindhya 
region for Rajya 9 ri, who has escaped from her confinement and 
is believed to be wandering in that forest region. By his 
advice the king seeks the holy ascetic Divakaramitra, whose 
hermitage, with its pious animals who have imbibed the Buddhist 
faith, IS brilliantly portrayed. The king asks his aid, and as the 
holy man is regretfully admitting that he has not heard of the 
princess an ascetic enters with the news that a lady is about to 
bum herself in despair, and asks the holy man to comfoit her 
and stay hei deed. The king rushes to find his sistei on the 
point of perishing with her maidens , he restrains her and takes 
her to the sage The princess begs to be allowed to end a life 
that now IS worthless to hei ; the sage, however, with wise words 
restrains her action and bids her live as her brother begs. Haisa 
then asks him to come with him and comfoit and guide his sister 
while he carries out his vow of vengeance, this accomplished 
both will adopt the led garments of the faith. The sage gladly 
agrees , the party returns to the camp, and the book breaks off 
in a description of the advent of night while the tale of the 
recovery of Rajyafri is being told. 

Historically we may say that the work is of minimal value, 
though m our paucity of actual records it is something even to 
have this But chronology is weak and confused, it is extremely 
difficult to make out the identity of the king of Malava,* and 
even the Gauda king is only indirectly indicated as 9a?5nka, 


• Cf Smith, EHI pp, 3Soff , R Mookerji, Jfania, pp jo S 
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whose name is given by Hiuen Tsang.* Bana has not attempted 
to make intelligible the course of events which rendered it 
possible for the Gauda king to come into hostile contact with 
Rajyavardhana in or near Malava, and it is difficult not to 
suppose that he desired, writing at a considerable distance of 
time, to leave what was long past in a vague position What he 
does supply to history is the vivid pictuies of the army, of the 
life of the court, of the sectaries and their relations to the 
Buddhists, and the avocations of a Brahmin and his friends. 

8 The Kadr mbarl 

The Harsacarita tanks as an Akhyayika, and in fact it has 
been adopted as the model of that form by later writeis on 
poetics such as Raja^ekhara. It is divided into Ucchvasas, con- 
tains occasional verses, and if not narrated by the hero, Haisa, is 
at least narrated by the sub-hero, Bana himself, whose history 
takes up the first two and a half chapters. The Kadambarl, on 
the othei hand, is a Katha, and it lacks the distinctive maiks of 
the Akhyayika In point of fact it has a complex structure of its 
own, for It consists of a long narrative in which are interwoven 
other narratives given by characters of the woik. In a sense, 
theiefore, if it were worth while seeking to fix tciminology in 
a manner which was unknown to Indian writeis, a Katha might 
be deemed * a complex Akhyayika, one in which a mam nairative 
was the mode in which sub-nairatives came to be set forth in due 
place. The essence of the form of the Kddambari is the use of 
these sub-narratives to explain matters which the main narrator 
could not himself know , he does not gather all his informatu n 
into a whole and set it out in an ordered fashion, but he allows 
us to have it as the matters came to the knowledge of his hero 
during the course of his actual experience. This is a definite 
and marked plan which makes the Kddambari in point of struc- 
ture very different from the Dafakumdracartta or a text like 
the Pancatantra, in which sub-narratives are included It may 
oiiginally have been the plan of the Brhatkathd as Giiijadhya 

^ For a defence of him see Majumdar, Early Hut of Bengal^ pp* i6 ff 

* F hAotity MBattges iJvt^ 350 ff For comments on the valueless distmctions 
in Indian writersi see Nobel, 7^/^, pp. 156 ff, S K Dtf, BSOS lii 507 fT, 
who themselves differ on one vital point, the content of the Katha 
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conceived it, though that characteristic is lost in the versions 
which have come down to us, and in any case it is very dubious 
if the same plan were ever systematically carried out in that 
work But it is interesting to note how, in the Kadamharl and 
probably in the BrhatkatkS tale whence the story is largely 
derived, we find the highest perfection of a manner beloved in 
India, the inclusion of one tale within another. In the logically 
simplest form we have it in the Jataka style where a tale of old 
is led up to by a tale of to-day, and the story ends with the 
application to to-day of the legend of the past. In such works 
as the Vetatapancaxnnfaltka there is a closer approach to the 
Kadambari inasmuch as the tales of the Vampire are all con- 
nected with the main purpose of the king, and thus, though 
distinct in themselves, serve to help on one main purpose. In 
the Pancatantra we reach a further improvement, for the stories, 
in themselves unconnected and many told to illustrate principles, 
are put in the mouths of the characters of the frame story, or in 
the case of narratives included in subordinate stories in the 
mouths of the persons of the latter Yet a closer approach is 
achieved in the Dafakumaracartta in so far as the princes each 
narrate their own experiences, thus introducing a degree of life 
which IS wanting in the other forms, for in the Jatakas, though 
the Bodhisattva tells a tale of what was really his past 
experience, it is not nanated in the first person. As the idea of 
the Dafakumaracartta is doubtless borrowed from the Brhatkatka, 
we have an additional pi oof of the free use there of this device 
of first-hand narrative which is still further developed in the 
Kadambari^ because the whole of the tales told are essentially 
part of one complex action, unlike those of the princes of the 
romance of Dandin. But in one respect there is more semblance 
of realism in the Dafakumaracartta \ the Kadambari places its 
main narrative in effect in the mouth of the sage Jabali, who 
knows by his great insight the tale he relates ; he places himself 
largely at the point of view of the heio CandrapTda, but that 
prince is not actually the narrator. The adoption of this device 
had already taken place in the BrkatkatkS, where we find a close 

' Ed. P Petenon, BSS i88j, P V. Kine, Bombay, igao , trani. C. M. Ridding, 
Jijo 6 , V 2 of the introduction IS copied ID a Pallava inscr of Amaiivati, /m^. 

/HSfr , i* 36, Kielhom, GN 1903, pp, 310! 
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parallel in substance and form to the Kadamhari in the tale of 
king Sumanas. Doubtless both Somadeva and Ksemendra may 
have been influenced by Bana’s work, and the latter certainly 
was, but there is no ground whatever to suspect that the Kash- 
mirian compilers borrowed the tale from Bana. In every respect 
the relation between what we can reconstruct as the original and 
BSna is that of development and elaboration in the romance 
The poet opens his work with some stanzas in which he 
sug^sts that his Katha is seeking favour by its novel subject 
and phraseology, its brilliant vivid descriptions, its resplendent 
similes and DTpakas, figures where one word serves as predicate 
to series of clauses. We learn then of Qudiaka of Vidiga on the 
Vetravati river , to him a Candala maiden of wondrous beauty 
brings a parrot, and after persuasion it tells the following narra- 
tive In its youth it lost its mother and was tenderly reaicd, 
like Bana, by its father, who was killed by a Qabara , the young 
parrot was taken by Harita to the hermitage of his father, Jabali, 
who looks kindly at the bud and says that it is reaping the fruit 
of past misconduct. On entreaty Jabali tells the tale which the 
parrot repeats. We hear of TarSpida of Ujjain and his minister 
(^ukanua , the moon seems in a vision to enter the queen who 
bears a glorious son, Candrapida, while ^ukanasa is blessed with 
Vaifampayana, born of a lotus placed in his wife’s bosom. The 
two grow up in loving amity , at sixteen, when both have been 
fully trained, they arc brought home from the place in which 
they have spent their time, and Candrapida receives the gift of 
a wondrous horse, Indrayudha, and from the queen a maiden 
Pattralekha, a captive daughter of the king of Kuluta. With his 
steed to aid him and the sage counsel of Qukanasa to guide him, 
he enters on a campaign of world conquest lasting three years. 
But one day, seeing a pair of Kinnaras', quaint scmihuman 
animals, he pursues them so far that he is lost and arrives at 
a lovely lake graced by the presence of a lovelorn maiden, 
Mahagveta. On his persuasion she tells her tale in the first 
person. She is daughter of a Gandharva and an Apsaras ; she 
had seen a beautiful ascetic boy, Pundarika, and his friend, 
Kapmj'ala, learned that the former was the mind-bom son of 
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‘ Cf. Koueber, VArt GritO’Bouddktqu* Gandkara, ii 21 f 
Y 
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Lakstni, goddess of beauty, and the ascetic Qvetaketu, had loved 
him, but too late to prevent his death from unfulfilled longing. 
At this point she faints but, revived by Candrapida, proceeds to 
the end She had decided to die, but, as she was about to ascend 
the pyre a majestic figure descended from the sky, took up 
Pundarika’s body and promised her reunion if she lived , hence 
her decision to live at lake Acchoda awaiting her beloved. We 
are then told how Candrapida learns of her fi lend Kadambarl of 
like descent, who uill not wed because her friend remains 
a maiden , Maha9veta takes the prince with her to visit her 
fiiend, of whom Candrapida becomes deeply enamoured while 
she shares his love But, before the two have plighted troth, 
Candrapida is compelled by a summons from his father to return, 
and, leaving Pattralekha with Kadambari for a few days, he 
hurries on, bidding Vai^ampayana bring back his foices. He is 
received with joy at Ujjain, but is toi mented by love, and gladly 
hears of his dear one from. Pattralekha ; at this point Bana’s work 
ends and his son’s continuation begins Fuither news comes 
from Keyuraka, increasing Candiapida’s desire to return to 
KSdambarl, but he must await Vai9ampayana and the host. The 
latter comes, but the officers tell the sad tale of the fact that 
Vai9ampayana had inMsted on staying at the lake as one dis- 
traught , the king suggests that Candiapida has done him some 
wrong, but^ukanasa hotly defends the prince and blames his son, 
while Candiapida is convinced that Vai9ampayana is blameless. 
Permitted to seek him, he proceeds to the lake, and finds 
Maha9veta in ei’cn more profound grief than before. She narrates 
her tale Vai9ampayana had fallen in love with her, she, true to 
Pundaiika, had lepulsed him, and, wearied with his pairot repeti- 
tions of love, had cursed him to become a parrot, whereupon he 
had foithwith died. This is too much for Candrapida who dies 
straightway Maha9veta mouins him, when Kadambari with 
Pattralekha enters, resolves on death, piepares the pyre, when 
a light bleaks forth from the bed and a voice from heaven tells 
Maha9veta that Pundarika’s body is incorruptible in heaven, 
while Kadambari is to guard Candrapida’s body until the curse 
which slew him is ovei. Pattralekha, who had fainted, awakes, 
springs on Indrayudha who is among the mourners, dashes into 
the lake whence emerges Kapinjala He now takes up the talc , 
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when Pundarika’s body was carried away, he had followed and 
the Moon had deigned to explain the happening , dying, Punda- 
rlka had cursed him, though blameless, to suffer himself on earth 
the pangs of that love which was destroying him He m turn 
has vowed that Pundarlka should share his misfortunes and had 
taken the body away to keep until the appointed time of his own 
descent to earth. Kapinjala was retuming with this ne«s, when 
he was cursed by a semidivine being, over whom he ran, to 
become a horse , on entieaty the curse was modified to end this 
condition on his master's death, and he learned that the Moon 
and Pundarika were about to be incarnated as Candrapida and 
Vai^ampayana, and he as the horse Indiayudha So saying, 
Kapihjala goes out to seek ^vetaketu’s advice to end the curse , 
of Pattralekha he knows nothing Mahagveta and Kadambaii 
decided to spend the time together beside the body of tlie prince 
which became loveliei every day, and Taiapida and Qukanasa 
with Ihcir wives joined in the vigil. Here ended Jabali's tale, 
and the parrot knew the truth, that it was Vai9ampayana dreeing 
the weird appointed for him. The impatient parrot desires to 
know its future fate, but is rebuked for its haste, and told that it 
would have as biicf a life m its new condition as when Pundaiika. 
It is consoled by the advent of Kapinjala, sent to it by ^vetaketu 
with the news that he and LaksmI, ashamed of past neglect, are 
now engaged in sacrifice to end the curse, and that it must stay 
peacefully m the heimitage until the due season Impatient, 
however, it flics off, is caught by a Candala for his piincess, who 
has brought it to the king , this is all it knows and heie ends its 
tale, which the poet resumes The Candala maiden leveals herself 
as Laksmi, mother of the panot, who had captured it to save it 
from the consequences of filial disobedience , she bids the king 
now quit this life and both be and the pan ot at once perish, thus 
completing the human lives in which they had to suffer At this 
moment CandiapTda comes to life in Kadambail's eyes, Pundarika 
descends from the sky, all are reunited, Candiapida places 
Pundarika on the throne, and in devotion to his parents spend.s 
his time partly at Ujjain, partly at Hemakuta, Kadambari's 
parental home, and paitly in the moon, his own abode, while 
Pattralekha is revealed as Rohini, best beloved of the queens of 
the Moon 
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We can see from the Kaikdsarxisagara * that Bana has followed 
in his part very faithfully the mam outlines of the story, though 
the names in the two versions are quite different, and the Kash- 
mirian version has the Himalaya and Vidyadharas for the more 
southern regions and Gandharvas and Apsarases of Bana. Sana, 
moreover, expands and duplicates , he creates the attractive 
character of ^ukanasa, wise and loyal, and brings Vai9ampayana 
in as comrade of Candrapida , he has even two Kinnaras for the 
one of the tale, and develops the theme of his hero’s birth as he 
does that of the children in the Harfocartta. All his own are his 
brilliant descriptions and his elaborations of the signs of love in 
his hero and heroine. In the tale, however, after the prince’s 
departure the princess, Makarandika, annoys by her grief her 
parents so deeply that she is cuised to become a Nisada maiden, 
while her father it i.s who, ashamed of his action, dies and 
becomes the parrot, who repeats the talc of its own experiences 
and what it heard Pulastya recite to king Sumanas. At the 
court of that prince Somaprabha is reunited to the Nisada 
maiden, who resumes her true shape, and it is the king who is 
revealed as Ra9mimant, mind-son of the sage Didhiti, and is 
united to Manorathaprabha, while the parrot is released and reaps 
the fruit of its asceticism 

This is indeed a strange tale, and to those who have no belief 
in rebirth, or even in a reunion after this mortal life, its appeal 
must be gravely diminished, and the whole must seem rather 
a fantastic if not idle romance with uninteresting characters living 
in an unreal atmosphere. But from the point of view of Indian 
belief the case is far other, and the story may justly be deemed 
replete with the tenderness of human love, the beneficence of 
divine consolation, the pathos and sorrow of death, and the 
abiding hope of reunion after death as a result of unswerving 
fidelity to love. To Indian minds also there is a strong appeal 
in the element of the miraculous, nor to them is there anything 
save attraction in the wonderful history of the Moon and Pun^a- 
rika. even the appearance of the latter in parrot form has nothing 
ludicrous when it is believed that human beings do pass from 
one body to another. Bana’s treatment of love is refined and 
graceful, and shows itself at its best in the scenes between 

‘ hx. 33 ff , BrhatkaikSmaUjartf'Kn, 183 ff , MaAkowiki, >VZKM xt ar3ff. 
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Kadambarl and the prince; in his account of the feelings of 
Kadambari from the time when she mounted the terrace of her 
palace to gaze on the prince, Bana achieves a wonderful insight 
into the currents of youthful passion and virgin modesty which 
sway a girl’s mind when first she is moved to love * All credit 
is also due to him for his effective characterization of so many 
minor characters ; to Tarapida, Vilasavati his queen, and, above 
all, to Qukanasa he has imparted both life and colour, while the 
devotion of Pattralekha is touchingly poitrayed. 

There is also no lack of movement, and Bana is perfectly well 
aware of the advantage of contrast, as when he brings vividly 
before us the innocent life of the parrots under their Qalmali 
tree or the peaceful quiet of jabali's hermitage, on the one hand, 
and the pomp and display of the courts of Qiidraka and Tarapida 
on the other. His sense of drama is revealed by the introduction 
with its brilliant portraits of Qudraka and the Candala maiden, 
while his love for nature and hts close observation reveal them- 
selves in his descriptions of the Himalaya, of lake Acchoda, of 
Maha9veta’s abode, and in minor touches throughout. As in the 
Harfacartta he blends description of nature’s own beauties with 
those of the cities and works of men’s hands, so we can set his 
pictuies of palaces and towns against those of hermitage and 
country. The political insight which reveals itself in the dis- 
courses of the Harsacanta is again exhibited in ^ukaiiasa's 
admonitions to the young prince, and the advice of Kapihjala to 
Pundarika. We seem, however, to find a more mature view and 
a deeper insight into the springs of human action 111 the Kadam- 
bari than in the Harsacanta, supporting the conclusion as to the 
later date of the Kadambari. 

It would, howevei, be unfair to ignore the giave defects of 
Bana, not merely in respect of style, but also of structure, for 
nothing will make the Kadambari other than difficult to follow 
in its complex of past and present lives, and its lack of propor- 
tion , the descriptions are always overdone, especially in the case 
of Maha9veta and of the temple of Candika , Bana does not let 
his reader see the wood for the trees , in his devotion to the 
beauties of the evening 01 morning, or the rising of the moon, or 
the limbs of his heroine, he often loses sight of the plot itself. 

* Cf ApoUoniai Khodius* view of Medet 
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Of his. son little need be said. He unquestionably is inferior 
to his father, even if we may excuse his hurried treatment of the 
remainder of the plot on the score of its inherent difficulties. He 
prolongs the desci iption of Kadambari’s lovelorn condition out 
of reason, while he is deficient in his father’s fertile imagination, 
and cannot draw on his wealth of mythological knowledge and 
observation of Indian floia and fauna Moreover, he attempts no 
paiallel to ^ukanasa’s display of knowledge of life 

9 Bands Style 

Webei,’ who was raiely moved to wrath, made once a most 
effective protest against Bana’s defects of style , he condemned 
him, as compaied with Dandin, for a subtlety and tautology which 
were lepugnant, the outrageous overloading of single words with 
epithets, the construction of sentences in which the solitary verb 
is held ovei foi pages, the inteival being filled by epithets and 
epithets upon these cpitlicts, these epithets moreover frequently 
extending over more than a line in the foim of compounds, so 
that liana's prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible 
through the undergrowth until the traveller cuts out a path for 
himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of unknown words to teinfy him The cen- 
sure IS just , liana revels m the construction of sentences consist- 
ing of heaped up epithets in compound form, throwing away all 
the advantages of an inflected language , moreover he loves to 
pile up in these compounds double meanings, and these he brings 
about repeatedly by the use of lare senses of ordinary words or 
the use of utteily abnormal phraseology He shows his exact 
knowledge of giammar in many points, and adheres to the due 
use of the perfect, as against Subandhii who employs it as a narra- 
tive tense without the restnction of reference to matters not 
within the expe-'ience of him w'ho uses it. His employment of 
the figures of speech is unwearying, and he is largely dominated 
by the desire to piodute prose which shall be rhythmical. His 
long compounds are often clearly built up and interspersed with 

^ Acv.epted by M K. Kale, p »f\ \\ eber's treatise on the romances is 

in /nd Streifen, i 308-86 
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shorter words simply in order to achieve this effect which Dandin 
and other writers of poetics extol under the style of Ojas, 
strength. Like other Indian authors he cleaily attaches to this 
end an importance foreign to our conceptions, but part at least 
of his influence on later writers such as Dharmadasa, Govardhana, 
and Jayadeva must be assigned to his sound effects as well as to 
his brilliance in figures of speech, to which they no doubt, from 
a modern point of view, attached undue merit But it is fair 10 
remember that Bana is by no means without sense of propriety , 
he can resort to brief interchange of speeches when he deems it 
fit, Kapinjala’s advice to Pundanka is dire^rt and forcible, and the 
ejaculations of the maidens of the queen Kajyafii when on the 
point of lighting the pyie, or of the dying king Prabhakara- 
vardhana, aie perfectly phiased. In its own way theie is a model 
of force in the pictui c of the exclamations of the motley host of 
the royal aimy and the cries of the despaiiing villagers who aie 
being plundered right and left. Nor is Sana at all incapable of 
epigiammatic bievity, though unhappily he too rarely prac- 
tises It 

The description of the doorkeeper,' a maiden, in the Kadam- 
bari exhibits his normal style ekada tu n&hdUrodUe navanali- 
nadalasamputabhtdi kiuMdunmuktapdtahmm bhagavati sahast a- 
maricintahnt rajanam asthanamandapagata 7 n angauajanavirn i- 
dhena vainapat gvavalambina kaukseyakena sammhitavisadhareva 
candanalata bhisanaramaniyakrtir aviralacandanaHulepanadha- 
valitastanatatonvtajjadairavalakufnihamandale^'a mandakmi cu- 
damaniprattbimbacchalena rdjdjiieva inurtiniati raiabhih gtro- 
bhtr uhyamdnd garad tva kalahansadkavalambard jdmadagnya- 
paragudhdreva vagikrtasakalardjamandald vindhyavanabufumr 
tva vetralatavatl rajyadhtdevateva vigrahinl prallhdri iamupa- 
srtya kfititalamhUajdnukarakamald savtnayam abravit, ' Once, 
when the sun, garlanded with a thousand rays, bursting open the 
fresh lotus buds, relaxing something of his ruddy hue, had risen 
no great space in the sky, to the king seated in the piesence 
chamber, came the keeper of the door, and with bent knee and 
lotus-like hand touching the ground addicssed his majesty Hei 
form was lovely, yet dread, even as a sandal plant wherein lurks 

> For the representation of such a YavanJ in art seeFoucher, L' Art Giim-ISoudihi- 
que du Gandkara^ ii 70 ff 
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a snake, by reason of the sword which she wore at her left side, 
belying her womanhood ; she was as it were the Ganges, her 
bosom whitened by sandal showing like the temples of Airatrata 
as he emerges from his bath, through her reflection in their 
crest jewels she was as it were an embodiment of the king’s 
order, borne on the heads of obedient princes ; by the whiteness of 
hei robe which vied with the swans, she resembled the autumn 
when they return home , she conquered all the assembled kings 
as did the edge of Parafurama’s axe , with the cane wand which 
she bore she resembled the Vindhya forest land, and she seemed 
none other than the guardian deity of the realm in human shape.’ 
We would no doubt be unjust to Bana if we held that he did not 
realize the humorous side of these exaggerations, just as he no 
doubt saw the comic aspect of the putting of his tale into the 
mouth of a parrot, and enjoyed as much as we should his remark 
on Skandagupta nrpavanfodirgham nasavangam dadhanah, 
‘ with a nose as long as his sovereign’s pedigree,’ which has been 
solemnly censured by unimaginative stolidity Against this 
peaceful picture we may set the striking picture of the return 
of Bhandi with the news of Rajyavardhana's death • mahnavS- 
sa rtpt/farafafyapurttena mkhatabahulohakllahaparikararakstta- 
sphtitaneneva hrdayena hrdayalagnaih svamisatkrtair tva gma- 
grubhth (ucam samupadargayan durikrtavyayamagtthilabhuja- 
daHdadolayamaHa7Hahgalavalayatkagesalamkrtir anddaropayuk- 
tatdmbulaviralaragena gokadahanadahyamdnasya hrdayasydhgi- 
reneva dirghamgvasavegafiirgatenadharena giisyata svamtvtraha- 
vtdhrtajivU&parddhavatlaksyad tva baspavdripatalena pateneva 
prdvrtavadanak vtgann tva, ‘ His raiment was besmirched and he 
manifested his gi lef by his heart which was filled with the foe’s 
darts and aiiows, as though they were clamps of iron to restrain 
It from breaking, and his beard which lay over the heart on which 
his master's good deeds were engraved. On his long arm, re- 
laxed from lack of exercise, was as sole ornament his lucky 
bracelet His parched lip, faintly coloured through neglect of 
use of betel, protruded under the stress of his long sighs like 
a coal from a heart afire with sorrow, and he covered his face 
with a mantle of tears as though in shame for the sin of living 
when his master had fallen ’ Yet Sana can be brief, though he 
must be pointed, as in Harsa's oath , gapdtny aryasyatva padapan- 
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susparfena yadi pariganitair eva vasaraih sakalaeSpacapaladur- 
lahtanarapattcaranaranarattayamanamgadam mrgaudam na 
karomt medtnim tatas taniinapatt pUasarptfi patahga tva patakl 
pdtayamy aitndnam, ‘ By the dust of my noble one’s feet I swear 
that, if I do not within a measured tale of days make the earth 
without a Gauda and cause it to resound with the fetters on the 
feet of kings made haughty by the elasticity of their bows, I will 
hurl myself, worthless as I shall be, like a moth on to a flame fed 
of oil.’ Even in the death scenes of Harsa’s mother and father 
epigram must prevail * Prabhakaravardhana thus addresses his 
darling boy : mahasattvaia ht prathamam avalambanam lokasya 
pofcad rajajivttd, sattvavaidm cdgranlh sarvatifayafrttak kva 
bhavan kva vatklavyam ^‘kulapradipo' sift dtvasakarasadrfatejasas 
te laghukaranam tva. purufastnfio 'sltt cauryapatuprajhopabrnhita- 
parakramasya ntndeva. kstftr tyam tavcti laksandkkydtacakra- 
varttpadasya punaruktam tva. grhyatam (rir itt svayam eva fftyd 
grhitasya vtparitam tva, ' Magnanimity is the mainstay of this 
world, next royal blood How incompatible is weakness with 
thee who art the first of the magnanimous, endowed with every 
perfection 7 Shall I call thee lamp of our line 7 That were 
almost a making light of thee whose brilliance matcheth the sun. 
To call thee lion of men is as it were a censure to one whose 
prowess is manifested not alone in heroism but in keen intelli- 
gence ’Twere tautology to say, “The earth is thine’’, when 
thou bearcst the clear signs of imperial splendour to come 
'Twere contradiction to bid thee grasp the goddess fortune when 
she already hath thee in her embrace,’ and so on until the poet 
grows weary, for there is no logical end to these elegancies. 
Rhythmical effects and alliterations abound and often are happy ■ 
apratthataratharanhasd Ragtmnd laghunaiva kaienakdrt kaku- 
bhdm prasddanam, ‘ In a biief space with the irresistible onset of 
his chariot Raghu brought peace to the world ’ 

Bana’s fondness of figures is obvious, and metaphors, similes, 
seeming incongruity, exemplification, Sahoktis, as in the descrip- 
tion of Rajya 9 ri as akuldm kefakaldpena maranopdyena ca, 
' bewildered with dishevelled locks and as to the means of death,' 
dagdhdm canddtapena vatdhavyena ca, ' burnt with the fierce heat 
and the pains of widowhood’, and others abound Among his few 
verses is a fairly good example of lively fancy, Utpreksa 
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jayaty Upendrah sa cakara dSrato: hthhitsayd yah ksanalab' 
dkalak^yayd 

df'faiva kopirunaya npor urah: svayam hhayad bhtmam iv~ 
asrapdtalam 

' Supreme is that Upeiidra, who by his mere glance from afar 
which struck at once its mark with angry red, made the breast of 
his foe ruddy with gore as though in fear it had burst open of its 
own accord ‘ A good instance of hyperbole, Ati^ayokti, is 
presented in his eulogy of his preceptor • 

namatnt Bharvof caranambujadvayatn safekharair Maukka- 
rtbktk krtdrcanam 

samastasdmaniaht itavedikd- vttahkapitholluthudrundhguli, 

‘ I revere the lotus feet of Bbaivu, worshipped by the Maukhari 
princes with diadems on their heads, whose toes gleamed red as 
they moved on the lofty footstool formed by the crowns of all 
the feudatoiies of the realm ’ 

The number of verses used by Bana is small, though less 
limited than in the case of Subandhu Bana docs not observe 
the rule laid down by Bhamaha’ that the Akhyayika should 
contain at the beginning of each Ucchvasa Vaktra and Apara- 
vaktra verses announcing the subject of the chapter. The first 
Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita has an introduction on poetry , the 
others have two verses, but the foim is either two Ary as or 
a Qloka and an Arya In the body of the chapters we have an 
Aparavaktia in i, thiee stanzas Vasantatilaka, Qardulavikridita 
and Apara vaktra in ii , two pams, Arya and Siagdhara in iii , 
a pair of veises, Vaktra and Aparavaktia, and a detached Arya 
in IV , a ^loka and an Aparavaktra in v , and an Arya in vi , 
the last two have no inserted verses. The Vaktia of Bana is 
not the ^loka as in the metrical textbooks, but a sort of ^loka 
with a spondee at the close of the even lines The Kadambati 
after its verse prelude is essentially in prose. 

1 1. :6 Nobel {Jniian Ptulry, pp 178, 187) argues that both Dan^in and 
Bhamaha cannot have known Bana's work . as regards hhhmaha this can hardly 
be ttne in respect of time, but he may have lived far away la Rudraja we have 
accounts of the Katbi (xvi ao.3) and Akhyayika (xn. 24-33) which obvionsly are 
based on Bana , ef S. K Dd, BSOb. 111 JI4 f 
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THE LATER ROMANCES AND THE CAMPOS 

I Th€ Romatues 

B ANA has set a model which it was easy to admire, but 
infinitely hard to follow with any success, and in fact 
we have nothing later whicli can be set for a moment beside 
him. Criticism ’ of him was not specially intelligent ; he was 
classed with Qilabhattarika, one of the few poetesses of India 
who used Sanskrit, as a model of the Pahcala style, in which 
sense and sound were of equal importance, an assertion in no 
sense true He found an imitator in Dhanapala, son of Sarva- 
deva, and hi other of ^obhana; he lived under the pationage of 
Slyaka and Vakpati of Dhara, though Meiutufiga “ places him 
also at Bhoja’s court and tells us a tale of his dispute with his 
family and final leconciliation to his brother He wiote in 
A.D. y72“3 Prakrit lexicon, PatyalaccM, and, after becoming 
a Jam, the Rsabkapancafikd in fifty Prakrit stanzas H is i omance 
is styled Tilakamanjari ■' after the heroine, and it has clearly been 
his aim to seek to draw as many parallel pictures to those of the 
Kadambarl in describing this lady’s love of Samaraketu He 
recognizes his debt, and perhaps that is the best that can be 
said of him. 

Another Jain effort to iival the Kddambari is seen in the 
Gadyacmtafnam* of Odayadeva, alias Vadibhasmha, a lion to the 
elephants of counter disputants He was a Digambara Jain, pupil 
of Puspasena, whom he lauds in the usual exaggerated style, and 
his work deals with the legend of Jivaka or Jivandhara, which is 
also the topic of the Jivaitdharacampu, His imitation of Bana 
is flagrant, including an effoit to impiove on the advice given by 
the sage fukanasa to the young Candrapida Other Jam 

’ Kane, Kddambartf p. xxv 
^ Prabandkattntdmanty 6off (tracs. lawney) 

* Ed. KM. 85, 1903 Cf Jacobi, GGA 1905, p 379. 

* hd Madrasi 1902 Cf Hultzsch, lA. xxxii 240, ZDMG. lx\iii. 697 f 
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Kathas hardly attempt, and certainly do not reach, the stage of 
comparison with the true romances.' 

2. The Campus 

The romances contain here and there a few stanzas but they 
are normally and effectively in prose, and the literary composi- 
tions styled Campus, a name of unknown sense, differ vitally 
from them in that they use prose or verse indifferently for the 
same purpose. In this Campus differ from other forms of litera- 
ture in which verse is mingled with prose; the verses in these 
cases are either gnomic, or they serve to summarize the context 
of the story, as do the title verses of the Pahcatantra, or occa- 
sionally they appear to lend greater effect to some point in the 
narrative as when a short speech is made in pointed form, or 
a specially important idea is thus underlined. But it was not 
surprising that the use of verse freely side by side with prose 
should occur, especially when works could be written in either 
indifferently, and we have in the ystakamala, on the one hand, 
and in the inscription of Hansena on the other, clear cases of 
something which may be deemed fairly like the Campu, and 
Oldenberg' has adduced analogous cases in the Jataka book 
But it IS only from a late period that we have works written in 
the full Kavya style in which the poet shows now his ability in 
prose and now in veises, without seeking to reserve veiscs for any 
special end. 

The oldest extant is probably the Damayantikatha ’ or Nala- 
campu of Trivikrama Bhatta, whom we know as the author of 
the Nausari inscription of the Rastrakuta king Indra III in 
A D 915, and who is also mentioned as author of the Madalasa- 
campu. The tale runs that his father Devaditya, a court Paiidit, 
was absent from his post when a nval came forward to challenge 
him, with the result that the son aided by Sarasvati composed 
the Nalacampu, which was left unfinished because his father 
returned and rendered his son’s action needless The story is 

^ Ou the fragment&ry AvantitunHari asenbed to Dandin— wrongly — see S K De^ 
IHQ 1 31 ff , lit 395 fT 

* GN 1918, pp. 439 if , 1919, pp 61 fT. 

* hd NSP, 1885 He was of the ^an^ilya family and son of Ncmiditya (£I 
IS. 38) 
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elaborated with the usual defects of long sentences, consisting of 
epithets heaped on epithets in long compounds, with double 
meanings, alliterations and jingles complete. The author men- 
tions Bana, and himself is referred to in the SarasvaiikaifiAd- 
hharana. His verses are no more than mediocre ; there is the 
usual combination of simile with a double meaning in his critique 
of poets given in anthologies ■ 

apragalbhapadanyasa jafianiragaketavah 

santy eke bahulalapah kavayo balaka tva. 

‘Some poets are like children, their diction is as tottering as 
their feet, they disgust people (they cause delight to their 
mothers), they chatter much (they have many endearments) ’ 
This is clearly frigid, and his elaborate stanzas aie still less 
attractive. 

To a Jain of the same century, a contemporary of the Rastra- 
kuta Kfsna and piot^g^ of hts feudatory, a son of the Calukya 
Arikeaarin II, we owe the much more important work, Yofas- 
itlaka} written in 959 Somadeva was a Digambara Jain and he 
wrote, as did all Jains, with an eye to the salvation of mankind 
by means of the Jam faith, and in fact the last three sections of 
his book serve as a manual of lessons for laymen The tale 
itself, however, is not at all dull In the rich Yodheya country 
there was a city Rajapura ruled by Maridatta, a sensualist, who 
has decided on the advice of his family priest to offei to the 
goddess of the family, Candamari-devata, a pair of all living 
things, including human beings He is ready to sacrifice when 
there come before him an ascetic pair, boy and girl, who have 
been induced to come to the place of .sacrifice , at the sight of 
them the daikness passes away from his mind. At this point 
the author, with an awkward transition, explains their presence ; 
an ascetic, Sudatta, has j' ust arrived at the outskirts of the town, 
and rejecting a garden for its encitements to love, and a burning 
place as needlessly repulsive, has taken up his abode on a small 
hill. In his train are two young people, the children of Mari- 
datta’s own sister by Ya9omati, son of king Ya90dhara, and the 
sage, knowing the future, sends them where he knows the royal 
guards will accost them and take them to the king for sacrifice. 

* Ed KM. 70, 1901-3 Cf. Fetenon, Stfort, ii pp 33 If. 
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The king, however, treats them with honour, having bethought 
him that hib niece and nephew were reported to have adopted 
the ascetic life, and questions them as to their history. In Agvasa 
ii the youth, who enjoys like his sister the rare gift of knowledge 
of past births, tells a curious tale There was a king of Ujjain, 
Yaco’rtha,' and his wife Candramat! bore him a son, Ya;odhara, 
whom on the sight of his whitening hair the father placed on the 
throne, letiring to contemplation. The life of Ya9odhara is 
described, and the poet displays his knowledge of policy in con- 
versation between the king and a minister, in which are set out 
with legendary cxatfiples the fate of kings who choose bad 
ministers, and of kings who cast aside their faithful servants. 
Ya^odhara seems ideally happy, he delights in the Veda of the 
bow, but one night he finds that his wife leaves his side for a 
guilty intrigue. He meditates slaying her, but is deterred by the 
scandal, and his mother, who suspects the truth, seeing his sudden 
aversion to life, counsels him to perform a sacrifice including the 
slaughter of all kinds of animals. The king, however, will have 
nothing to do with sacrifices destructive of life, and theie ensues 
a polemic between him and his mother on the Jain faith, to which 
she realizes that he is tending. He argues, however, that offer- 
ings to the dead are absurd, and that crows aie the real lecipients 
of the bounty tendered, while the idea of water as purifjing is 
ridiculed A vast airay of poetical authority is adduced by the 
king, who quotes almost all the gieat poets down to Raja9ekhara, 
and the queen, perhaps weai led by his eloquence, compromises on 
a cock of flour The wicked wife, however, sees her chance, 
insists on cooking the mixture, inserts poison and ends the mother 
and son alike (lii) In A^vasa iv we have the account of the fate 
of the mother, son, and wife in later births as the lesult of their 
crimes, the slaying even of an effigy of a cock being a sin. The 
wicked wife repeats in these rebirths her evil deed. At last, 
however, the cycle is complete, and the mother and son are re- 
born, with knowledge of the past as the twin children of Ya90- 
mati and the sister of Mai idatta Needless to say, the king is now 
induced (v) to take instruction fiom Sudatta, and in the end is 
converted along with the goddess and his people. 

^ Hertel {Pd/a and Go^la^ pp 8i ff ) »omman2es the parallel vtorks of MSnikya 
San tad V&dirija San Hi» Ya^oght (p 9a) may be ta error 
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While it can hardly be said that Somadeva complies with the 
principle laid down in such late works as the Sahttyadarpana^ 
that verse should be used for passages where sentiment is to be 
prominently expressed {sarasam vasUi), since he often employs it 
without much impressment, it is certain that he is a poet of 
taste and good sense His defence of ciitics against ignorance of 
poetry because they aie not composers is 

avaklapt svnyam lokak kamant kaiyapariksakah 
rasapakdnabhtjho 'pi bhoktd vetti na ktm rasamf 

‘Though people in general cannot express themselves, still 
they are good judges of poems. Though one has no skill in the 
art of producing sweet flavours, does not he who partakes of 
food know them perfectly well ? ’ The king’s commonsense is 
clear 

santsarovdrtdhwdpikdsu ntmajjanonmajjanamatram eva 
punyaya cet tarhi jalecardnam svargah purd syad ttaresu 
pafcat 

‘If descent into and emerging from iiver, lake, sea, or tank, 
were enough for salvation, then heaven would belong preemi- 
nently to those that dwell in the water, and secondarily only to 
other creatures ’ The king’s joy in the bow is well expressed 

ydvanti bhuvi fastrdni iesdm freithataram dhanuh 
dhanusdm gocare tarn na tesdi'n gocare dhanuh 

‘ Of all the weapons on earth the bow hath preeminence ; it 
reacheth all, but none can attain it ’ The folly of human desire 
is repeatedly derided as in 

tvam mandiradravinadaratanudvahddyais trsndtamobhtr anu- 
bandktbktr aslabuddhih 

klifndsy aharnifant imam na iu citta vetsi : dandani Vamasya 
nipatantam ahdnda eva 

‘ O heart, thou dost torment thyself night and day, fettered by 
the darkness of desire for home, wealth, wife, and child, and dost 

1 VI 336(332) padyau with Peterson, Report, 11, p 34* There is a o / 

^iir^iur ^Nobel, Induen Roetty, p 168, who has overlooked Petersons view) The 
sense is dubious , Peterson’s view is that the definition of Katbfi has this work or type 
in view 
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heed not that the rod of Death is falling even now all unexpected 
upon thy head ’ 

Another Jain Campu known to us is the yivandkaracampU^ of 
Haricandra, which is based on the Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra, 
and cannot be before A D. 900 Whether this writer is the same 
as the Haricandra, the Digambara, who wrote the Dhartnofar- 
mabhyudaya in twenty-one cantos, must remain uncertain, but 
that author copied both Magha and Vakpati, and thus there is 
no chronological difficulty m the suggestion Both works are of 
the type of respectable dullness 

Of Brahmanical Campus one, the Rafudyanacampu^ is ascribed 
to Bhoja and Laksmana Bhatta ; there is a Bhdratacampu by 
Ananta, in twelve Stabakas, of uncertain date More definitely 
dated is the Udayasundarikathd^ of Soddhala, a VMabha Kay- 
astha of Lata, who wrote e A.D. 1000 under the patronage of king 
Mummuniraja of the Konkan. The model of the writer was the 
Harfacartta of Bana, and in imitation of him he gives not merely 
facts regarding his own lineage, but also some twenty-five stanzas 
on earlier poets. Of Bana he says 

Bdnasya Harsacartte ntfttSm ttdlksya fakttm na ke 'tra kavt- 

tdstrarnadam tyajantt ? 

‘ Who, seeing the sharp spear of Bana in his Harsacartta, 
would not lose all delight in the arms of poetry^' There is, 
however, little sign of keen insight in his verse, and he merely 
utters, as a rule, some vague generality as in . 

habhuvur anye 'pt Kumdraddsa- Bhdsddayo hanta kavlndavas te 
yadlyagobhth krtmdm dravantt cetdnsi candropnlanirmalani. 

' Others, too, there were, Kumaradasa, Bhasa among them, 
moons of poetry through whose words the hearts of the makers, 
pure as the moon stone, are made to melt ' 

Late, but of special interest are the Svahasudhakaracampii ‘ of 
Narayana written in the seventeenth century, which describes 

^ El) Tanjore, 1905 Cf Hnluscfa, I A xxxt 268, 

* Ed KSP 1907 The Nav«aAhasi%kacwnU of Qriharsa was « CampQ (A^(7f^ 
5O 

* Ed Madm mod Bombaf, 1903 

* Cf KSvyamimans^ (GOS ), pp xii f , ed Gtukwa^t Or ipao 

* Ed KM. i\ 33 ff f Dtt Ho/ibkhUr 4*5 Laksmanastnaj ^ 39. 
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the loves of Ag^i's wife SvahS and the Moon in an idyllic 
manner which has been compared by Pischel with Homer’s 
picture * of the loves of Ares and Aphrodite, and the Qahkara~ 
cetovtlasacampu? written by a poet Qankara in honour of Ceta- 
sinha, whose name figures prominently in the transactions of 
Warren Hastings. Of these poems the former is admittedly a 
product of the art of extempore composition {afukavUa), of which 
poets were inordinately and most foolishly proud. 

^ OJ viii 366 fT. 

^ Bodl. Catdl 121 For other texts cf Ca/a/ , xxi SiSoff 
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THK AIMS AND ACHIKVKMENT OF SANSKRIT 
POETRY 

1 / he Atms and rrattnng of the Poet 

I NDIAN poets and authors of woiks on poetics are in sub- 
stantial a}>rccnien» m then views of the poet’s purpose.* 
The two which appeal to them are the winning of 

fame and the giving of pleasure, even after the poet has gone 
to he.ivcn, Hhamaha says, his body remains on the earth, pure 
and pleasant m the shape of his poem No doubt other ends 
may be added , Bham.iha himself mentions skill in regard to duty, 
practic.il life, love, and final release, and in the arts, but these are 
merely subsidiaiy matters, which can be gained by othei means 
and arc not thcrtfoie worthy of mention Nor is instruction a 
necessary pai t of the aim of the poet, though it may be designed 
by him ; if tins is his purpose he serves the purpose of the per- 
suasion of .1 lovely lady ns opposed to the religious teachers 
who can command oi the authors of scientific treatises who advise 
as friends The pleasure of poetij' accrues to the leader or 
auditoi , when picssed, Indian thcoiy does not admit that the 
plcasiiic lies in the cieation , it is appieciated by the poet when, 
his woik accomplished, he becomes the ciitic and in this capacity 
pai takes of the sentiment which, relished, is the purest form of 
delight We have heie a paiallel to the doctrine that it is the 
spectatoi , not the actor, vv ho enjoys the sentiment of a drama 
If, however, the poets desired their own fame, they were con- 
•-C10US that they could not achieve it without pationage, and this 
w.as n.ituially to be sought primarily from the king, or failing 
him from some rich patron. The motives which should influence 
kings arc expressed repeatedly and most effectively The glory 
of ancient king , Dandin assures us, miriored in speech, endures 
after they liav e passed aw ay , the fruits of men's deeds, heaven 


\\ Ibomtt, Buanda'iir Ccmui tW.pp 39; ff Cf »bo^c, chap 11, | 5 
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&c., may pass away, says Rudrata, but the poet can preserve 
their names for ever, and Kalhana, as we have seen, is most 
emphatic on this score.* In Raja^ekhara we have the utmost 
insistence on the duty of the king, both in regard to poetry and 
the sciences , he is to hold a formal duibar at which a vast array 
of poets and others are to be present and to examine the merit of 
the work presented for consideration, and he should reward poets 
according to their merits, following the example of Vasudeva, 
Satavahana, ^udiaka, and Sahasanka He is also to set up 
assemblies of Brahmins, Brahmasabhas, in the great cities of the 
realm in order to have tests applied to works presented there ibr 
approval, and we have given to us lists of the great poets Kali- 
dasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, Sura,'* Bharavi, Haricandra, Candra- 
gupta, acclaimed at Ujjain, while the writers of Qastras, 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pingala, Vyadi, Varaiuci, and Patan- 
jali, were approved at Pataliputia The Bkojaprabandha, though 
late and unhistoiical, presents us with amusing pictures of such 
contests at court, and similar pictures are drawn in the Pra- 
bandhactntamam, showing that Raja9ekhard's ideal was not 
seldom realized, while a more formal pictuie of a SabhS is given 
by Maflkha. Noi need we doubt that the relation between poet 
and king was happy for both , if Bana’s wealth through the 
generosity of Harsa was famous, thcic is much truth in the 
anonymous poet who asks where arc departed the loads of gold, 
the rutting elephants bestowed by the great king on Bana’s 
merits, whereas his glory limned m the poet’s flowing veises will 
not pass away even at the aeon’s waning. 

Poets, of course, hoped that kings would be men of taste, but 
they remembered also that they sought a wider audience than 
kings, and that to be peimancnt in renown they must captuiethe 
fancy of the man of taste {rasika) whose expeit judgement would 
test their works Such a man is one who has deeply studied 
poetry so that there is no flaw in the mirror of his mind, and who 
can thus by reason of sympathy identify himself with the wi iter’s 
aim. Such a man will feel his heart stiried as by the dunking of 
much wine when he hears a true poem , his haii will thrill, his head 
tremble, his cheeks redden, his eyes fill with tears, his voice falter 

> Cf. Subkasltdvalty 160, 167, 186 

^ Perhaps Ar>a ^uia 
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when he seeks to repeat the poet’s words * And, as we have seen, 
these eflfects the true poet will experience in himself when he places 
himself in the position of a reader, and thus enjoys objectively 
and dispassionately the aesthetic pleasure of his own creations. 

But to produce such fine poetry is the result of many factors. 
There must be genius {praitbha). there must be culture (vyut- 
patti), there must be practice {abkyasa ) , Dandin, indeed, dis- 
agreeing with others like Bh&maha, insists that even in the 
absence of genius or fancy, much may be accomplished by dint 
of the other two, and all are agreed in demanding the combina- 
tion of all three for tha highest poetry The idea that from a 
simple uncultured soul there might well up a stream of poetry 
limpid and undefiled would certainly not have appealed to San- 
skrit poets, and the writers on poetics demand from them, and 
they take pains to show that they possess, a vast fund of useful 
information Vamana gives us a quite clear list of what a poet 
requires to know. He must have worldly knowledge, under- 
stand what is possible or not , he must be a master of grammar, 
must know the correct meanings of words as shown in diction- 
aries , must study metrics , must be expert in the arts, including 
singing, dancing, and painting , and study the Kama9astra, so as 
to be aware of the usages of love. Agam, he must study politics, 
so as to know what is policy and the reveise. and to gather pro- 
priety of incident These, however, are by no means all the 
duties of the poet. He has certain miscellaneous matters still to 
attend to he must make himself acquainted with existing 
poetry, practise the writing of poems or at least paits of poems, 
show reverent obedience to masters who instruct him in the art 
of poetry, practise the choosing of the right word which when 
found could not possibly be changed without injury to the poem. 
His talent must be concentrated by attention to his aim, and for 
this purpose the early morning is the best, a doctrine which may 
be supported by the testimony of Kalidasa and Magha. 

Refinements on the doctrine of the sources of poetry yield 
little of value. Raja^ekhara* discusses the function of imagina- 
tion (praitbha) as creative or discriminative, a distinction which 

* Subhrtsttavah, mS, iC^, 165 The importince of inspiration is recognized 111 
Bnddhiit tradition, AFrguttant AtkayHf 11 where poets 'ire classed on the basis of 
reflection, study, subject-matter, or inspiration ^ Katyamtmatfsa, it 
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really deals with the distinction between the power to create and 
the power of appreciation. Kalidasa is cited as discriminating 
between the two capacities. Rajagekhara is also inteiesting for 
his picture of the poet, who is essentially to be a man of fashion 
and wealth. His house is to be well gainished, with rooms meet 
for each season, a shady garden with lakes, ponds, a pavilion, 
a bathing-place, a palanquin, swans, and Cakora birds The 
poet must be pure in speech, mind, and body , he is to have 
short-clipped nails, be anointed, wear a splendid but not gaudy 
garment, chew betel after meals. His letinue must match his 
elegance, the menials shall speak Apabhranfa, the maids 
Magadhi, the ladies of the harem Sanskrit and Prakrit, his 
friends all languages , his writer should have the same capacity 
and be himself a poet. Some even might go so far as to insist 
on special rules of speech in the household, like the Magadhan 
(^i9unaga who prohibited the use of cerebrals save », sibilants 
and ks in his hearing, while Kuvinda of Qurasena would not have 
harsh consonants used, Satavahana of Kuntala insisted on Prakrit 
only, Sahasahka of Ujjain demanded Sanskrit from his court. 
The poet's day is neatly divided , he is to rise early, pay devo- 
tion to Sarasvati, goddess of learning, study sciences and their 
accessories, then give a period to composition, take his midday 
meal, thereaftei engage in a discussion on his poem or poetry 
in general {kavyago^thl), later examine his poem with some 
intelligent friends, in the evening repeat his worship of the 
goddess, and in the early part of the night write out his final 
version. All this, of course, is somewhat tainted with artificiality, 
but everywhere in Raja9ekhara, as in his distinction of poets 
according to the part played by science in their works, we are 
faced with the fact that poetry was essentially a learned pursuit, 
the product of much cultivation 

Raja9ekhara devotes much attention to an issue which his pre- 
decessors less completely discuss, the issue of the borrowing of 
phrases and ideas by one poet from another. Anandavardhana * 
is not anxious for overmuch borrowing ; the province of poetry is 
unlimited, though for centuries hundreds of poets have been 
writing. There may be resemblances between the works of two 
inspired poets , of such similanties we must disapprove those in 

' lU Ilf 
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which we have such a relation as that of a thing and its image, 
or an object and a picture thereof, but similarity such as exists 
between two men is not to be condemned Raja^ekhara * gives 
us divergent views on the issue of borrowing phrases or part or 
even the whole of a stanza, and though he discriminates between 
mere stealing and appropriation his views turn out to be lax. 
He cites indeed the excellent maxim that while other thefts pass 
away by lapse of time the theft of words endures even to sons 
and grandsons but only to cite hi» wife Avantisundari's excuses 
for nppiopriatinn, whether in words oi matter Thus he may 
sa\’, ‘ I have a reputation, he has none , I enjoj a secure position, 
he IS a climber , this is inappropriate in him, appropriate in me, 
his woids are like a tonic, mine like wine, that is, our styles are 
different , he ignores specialities of dialect, I attend to them , no 
one knows that he is the author , the author lives a long way 
off , the book he wiote is obsolete, this is the work of a mere 
barbarian ' These excuses were evidently duly availed of by 
latei writers in Sanskrit, and they are too well known in modern 
practice to render seiious condemnation in point. Rdja9ckhara’s 
own view is stated in the doctrine that ‘ there is no poet that is 
not a thief, no merchant that docs not cheat, but he flourishes 
without reproach who knows how to hide his theft One poet is 
a creator, another an adapter, another a coverer up, another 
a collector lie who here sees something new in word, sense, 
phrase, and wiites up something old, may be accounted a great 
poet.’ As regaids theft of mattei Rajai^ekhai a propounds a doc- 
trine which attained acceptance, and is summed up by Hema- 
candra “ The relation of imaging is condemned, being defined 
as ‘ the case where the sense is entirely the same but there is a 
setting in other expressions In the case of the copy the subject 
Is made to appear different by a moderate elaboration of particu- 
lars and this is a superior foim to the previous Corporeal 
resemblance is the case where, with difference of subject, there is 
apprehension of identity because of great similarity , even clever 
poets pioducc such works In the form named ‘ foreign city 
entrance’, theie is identity in substance, but the garnishing is 
widely different and e\ en excellent poets adopt this mode. There 


^ Aav)9fnimattsa^ xi ff , cf Ksememira, KavikaHthiUkarana^ ii i 
Kttvy%mHfasana pp SfT 
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is, of course, another side to this process , Bana distinctly con- 
demns in the preface to his Harsacanta the poet who modifies 
phrases and hides the signs of authorship, as a thief, wonhy of 
condemnation.^ 

The process of copying, of composing veises foi practice in 
metre without much regard to sense, and the woiking up of 
commonplaces, resulted in a large number of poetical conventions 
being established, which the Kavyas repeat almost mechanically , 
the Cakravaka bird is pai ted at night fi om its mate and .tffords 
a constant reminder of human suffenng , the Cakora is fabled to 
subsist on the moonbeams, and its cyes*iedden at the sight of 
poisoned food , the Ciitaka di inks the waters of the clouds alone , 
the Hansa discriminates milk in water , fame and laughter alike 
are white, affection is redness, darkness can be handled , the 
mouth of envy is two-tongued and filled with poison, the toe- 
nails of the king are burnished by the crest jewels of the vassals 
who he prostiatc at his feet, the day lotuses close their calyv 
eyes in the evening , the A9oka blooms beneath the touch of the 
beloved’s foot, and a large number of vtoUfs are rehandled by 
poet aftei poet Raja^ekhaia’ deals fully with these poetic 
conventions, which he piosaically explains as really due to obser- 
vations made at dilTcicnt places and times from ours Thus we 
find the rule that lotuses always exist in rivers, swans only in 
water, eveiy mountain has gold and jewels , or, again, facts are 
Ignored, as when the jasmine is denied the right to exist in spimg, 
sandal trees aio said to have neither flowers nor fruit, and Agokas 
denied fruit Or, again, there are artificial restiictions on the 
existence of things , dolphins exist only in the ocean, pearls only 
in Tamraparni He illustrates the same style of conventions foi 
substances, actions, qualities, and gives us the characteristics of 
the .seasons as they aie established by the poets. There is also 
much repetition of wider ideas, and inteiesting collections have 
already been made of variant treatments of ideas in Hindu 
fiction such motifs aie the art of entering another’s body, the 
laugh and cry motif, talking birds, the act of truth, the Dohada 
or craving of pregnant women, false ascetics and spurious nuns, 
the Joseph and Potiphar motif, the idea of avoiding fate, the 

* Cf SoTne9vara, Sura(ko(sava, i 37, 39 

* hiivyamtmansdf xiv fif 
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fable of the crow and the palm tree, change of sex, and many 
others important or trivial ' 

Another fact of importance in the development of Sanskrit 
literary taste was the fondness for the composition of poetry ex 
tempore or at least on a given theme with the least possible 
delay. This device might easily lead to undue regard for a com- 
plete and ready command of conventions enabling the poet to 
turn out verses with the greatest possible speed The praise be- 
stowed on the quick-writing poet ^ighrakavi ‘ to us must seem 
exaggerated, but the existence of the feeling is clearly attested. 
Less reprehensible as an essay in poetic skill was the practice of 
SamasySpurana,' when a poet constructed a stanza usually on 
a single line given to him Tradition ascribes proficiency in this 
amusement even to Kalidasa 

2 The Achievement 

It IS easy to see the defects in Sanskrit poetry and still easier 
to exaggerate them. The difficulty of the language is added to 
by the elaboration given to it by poets who were writing always 
for highly cultured audiences and who had no chance of winning 
reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace or 
simple The long compounds which are affected by some poets 
even in verse and which are de rigle in poetic prose are some- 
times obscure , they are always a barrier to quick comprehension 
by all who are not deeply imbued with the spiiit of the Kavya 
literature The elaborate alliterations and assonances which had 
to the Indian car a definite aesthetic relation to the sense con- 
veyed are less easy for us to appreciate, especially as the blend- 
ing ol sound and sense has been less eagerly pursued and much 
less successfully attained by western poets, so that we are apt to 
dismiss as pedantic the careful rules of the writers on poetics 
who came to divide styles largely on the basis of sound effects. 

• Bloomfield, JAOS ssxtI 54-89, PAPS Ivi 1-43, Ftsisihn/I H’titetick, 
PP 349 - 4 < , Kiiclinipime, JKAS 1917, pp 419-67, Bloomfield, JAOS xl 1-14, 
xlii 101-43, TAPA liv 141-68, Brown, JAOS. xlvii 3-14, AJP xhii 10511 

' Cf f/alacamfi, p 16, Some;T«radeTx's Piapaiti, 114 (£I 1 11), CUagmntla, 
' 4 

’ KamasUra, p 33 , (^arngadkara Padihati xixii , Menitacga and BalUlasena 
giTc many examida , Aufrecbl, ZDMG xxni 51 
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Moreover, the love of double meanings, which is essential in 
Subandhu and Bana and much loved by many other poets, is 
peiplexing, and demands from us an intellectual strain which was 
doubtless not exacted from the select coteries who admired the 
poems when they were first produced. Nor is it easy for us to 
appreciate the constant effort slightly to improve on phrases 
and ideas which have been given currency by an earlier poet, an 
attempt which is unquestionably apt to lead to forced uses of 
language and lack of simplicity Still less of course can we 
appreciate those tricks in poetic form and grotesque experiments 
in the use of but one or two letters to make up the consonants in 
a line which Bharavi and Magha, not to mention minor poets, 
were willing to carry out. Nor does the elaboration of the 
poetic vocabulary, baaed largely on the free use of poetical 
dictionaries, appeal to us, and the rich variety of conventional 
ornaments unquestionably soon palls. 

Apart from defects of style we miss m Sanskrit literature the 
revelation of personal character by the poets in theii poems , 
Sappho, Catullus, Lucretius, distant as they are from us, pro- 
duce an impression infinitely more vivid than does any Sanskrit 
poet. Those that have come down to us pieserve far more of the 
calm of Vergil ; the writeis on poetics appreciated to the full 
the generalizing power of poetry, its impersonal character, its 
duty of suggestion in lieu of expression, and their appreciation 
was due to the practice of the great poets They live moreover 
in a world of tranquil calm, not in the sense that sorrow and 
suffering are unknown, but m the sense that there prevails 
a rational order in the world which is the outcome not of blind 
chance but of the actions of man in previous births. Discontent 
with the constitution of the universe, rebellion against its decrees, 
are incompatible with the serenity engendered by this recogni- 
tion by all the Brahmanical poets of the rationality of the world 
order Hence we can trace no echo of social discontent , the 
poets were courtiers who saw nothing whatever unsatisfactory in 
the life around them. Nor in the classical period do we find 
them much moved by patriotism , they wrote, so fai as we have 
them, in times when national feeling was not excited by any 
foreign attack, and the clashes between neighbouring kings 
appeared to them in the light of the normal occupation of the 
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warrior class. Political liberty within the state was undreamed 
of, the fiery passion which ennobles Lucan is impossible for an 
Indian poet The Buddhist writers glorified their teacher and 
magnified his doctrine, but in the mam they are too deeply 
affected by the Drahmanical spirit to move beyond the confines 
of emotion alloNsable It is in (^antideva above all that we find 
a deep seriousness, which blends in the most cuiious and incon- 
sistent manner with a denial of the reality of the universe. 

The conventionality of the themes of the poets may be admitted, 
and due regard had to the limit of their range and outlook, but 
the fact of the gre.it merit of Sanskrit poetry remains un- 
questioned At then best the poets had complete command of 
the ordinary emotions which appeal most deeply to the human 
heart , they know to the full the nature of love, in youth and in 
wedlock, of sorrow, of the joy of union and the pangs of separa- 
tion, of the utter hopelessness induced by the loss in death of the 
beloved, or its mitigation by the assurance of leunion in a life to 
come Moreover, their love of natuie is intimate and leal ; 
whether because of their belief in transmigration or simply through 
natural sympathy, they look on life of all kinds with a kindly 
eye, and they share in the feelings of natuie, as they assume it to 
share in the vicissitudes of man. Nor do they ignore the more 
manly viitues , heioism, constancy, uprightness, self-sacritice, all 
receive their meed of recognition in energetic portrayal Humoui 
comes naturally to many of them, and the wit of their parono- 
masias IS ofteh unquestionable and strikingly effective. Then 
descriptive power is undeniable and applies equally to scenes 
from life and to cameos of nature Their miniatuie-painting, 
illuminated by the brilliant condensation of style and set off by 
the effective and melodious metre, while the sounds are skilfully 
chosen to match the sense, often achieves perfection in its kind 
But the ability of the authors is not limited to description , they 
are capable of rapid and luminous narrative, and even if they 
smack sometimes of the Artha^astra the speeches of their 
characters are lacking neither in force, vigour, nor logical power. 

It IS not, of course, given to many poets to excel in epic, and 
we have many fine lyric stanzas from poets who failed to produce 
anything distinguished on a larger scale. The highest merit 
belongs also to the expression in verse of maxims on life , deeply 
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original they seldom are, but the power of giving impressive 
utterance to the essential facts of human life belonged to men 
like Ehartrhan in the highest degree, and, many others have 
recorded impressions with complete adequacy of language. It is 
in the romances of Subandhu and Bana that we feel most the 
serious defects of Sanskrit prose style, and even with these diaw- 
backs Bana deserves his reputation botli for the depth of his 
feeling of the nature of love and for the vigour and fiie of his 
pictures of the court of Harsa, of the death of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana, and the martial preparations of the king 

The merits of India in the fable and the "fairy tale have never 
been ignored, and in addition to the interesting character of the 
imaginative production of India in these genres there must be set 
to her credit the easy and client style of the original Panca- 
tantra and Somadeva’s skill in rapid yet pleasing and pointed 
nairative History never succeeded in winning a real place in 
Indian liteiatuie, though panegyrics arc often clever and valuable 
as sources of historical information, but Kalhana was not merely 
an interesting chronicler , often he achieves true poetry, and for 
the period with which he was almost contemporary his work has 
all the inteiest possessed by Lucan’s /’/nr; ja/in Widely different 
as were the two men by temperament, the studied elaboration of 
their style and the fine effects of which they are capable attest 
a real similarity of genius 

It IS natural to compare Sanskrit writers with the Greeks of 
the Alexandrian age or the post-Augustan Latin poets, and 
there is no doubt some justice in the parallels diawn between the 
literatures They are essentially the outcome of study and of 
the deliberate and conscious use of older models ' But it would 
be unjust to suggest for a moment that the Sanskrit poets were 
in general only on the level of the Alexandrians or of Statius. 
If we allow this to be true of Magha, it could hardly be asserted 
of BhEravi, and Kalidasa merits comparison with all but the 
greatest of poets, superior by far to men as able as Ovid and 

* For the Roman practice of recitation and its effect on literature and French and 
other parallels see Maior, y»vrne/, i. *73 ff , Fnedlinder, Sittenf^sck ^ lit 6oi , 
Rohde, /?rr^rrrrA A'er/ron, pp 303 ff , Heilland in Haskins's /.urnn, pp xxxivf , 
1 x111 ff H E Butler (PoU^Angustan /IwOy), and 13 von Wilamoisttr-Moellendorff 
i^Htllenuiiieht Dtcklung tn der 7 eit des KaUimachoi) deal adequately with these 
periods Cf Butcher, Gruk Genius, pp >45 ff 
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Propertius' Of English writers Tennyson has much in common 
with him in calmness of outlook and in delicacy of beauty of 
phrase, coupled with restraint and balance, but Tennyson lacked 
entirely the dramatic talent which is evinced so remarkably in 
the ^akuntala ’ 

The similarities, however, between the Alexandrians, the 
Flavians, and the lesser masters of the Kavya are as interesting 
as they are natural Encyclopaedic leaining is common to all 
three, Apollonios does his best to weary us of the Argonautika 
by his intempestive geographical dissertations, and Lucan, despite 
his youth, loses no importunity of showing his mastery ■* of the 
Roman counterpart of the Indian Kalas The subject-matter is, 
on the whole, sacrificed to the form , threadbare legends, descrip- 
tions of scenery, and commonplace reflections are crowded in 
without regard to appropriateness , Magha is no greater a sinner 
than Apollonios or Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus and Statius are 
inhnitely woise than he. Point, antithesis, and metaphor became 
essential , it was demanded of the Roman poets that they should 
like the piose authors adorn their writings with sentinhae, lumtna 
oratwnts , success was often achieved in this genre There is 
a remaikable similarity between the average stanza of a Kavya 
and the style of post- Augustan poetry * Almost eveiy group ’, 
writes Menvale,* ‘ of three or four lines in Statius constitutes in 
itself an idea, perhaps a conceit, a play of thought or of words ; 
It fastens itself like a burr upon the memory such is the distinct- 
ness of his vision, .such the elaborate accuracy of his touch The 
epigram is the crowning result of this elaborate terseness of 
diction, and this lucid perception of the end in view The verses 
of Martial are the quintes.scnce of the Flavian poetry.’ This 
holds good no less of Kallimachos and the Greek epigrammatists, 
who come nearest to achieving similar effects to Sanskrit poets. 
Latin prose felt the effects of poetry , it became poetical in con- 
struction, vocabulary, and ornaments Old and obsolete words 
were revived, new words invented or existing terms given new 

* For *n cloqsent defence of I’ropertiiu, tee Poitgnte't ed pp 1 tii if He ap- 
proaches more cloteljr to the complexity of Indian poetry than does Ovid’s pellncid 
simplicity Ct also Sellar, Horcuc and the Siegtat Poets (tSpa) 

* Matthew Arnold's polith it no compenaition for his lack of force 

' Heitland in Haskins’s Lsuom, pp It if 

* Rotteans uttder the Empire^ chap Ixiv. 
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senses, and bold metaphorical transfers of meaning were affected,* 
all phenomena which occur freely in the ornate prose of the 
Sanskrit romances As we have seen, Subandhu shows traces of 
the appropriation of verses for his work, and Tacitus himself is 
full of reminiscences of Vergil , Kalhana in his turn freely adapts 
to poetry the happier turns of Sana's prose ® In prose and poetry 
alike we find in the silver age of Latin literature the love of 
strained expression and involved constructions and a search after 
metaphorical expression which is often artificial , Lucan, Statius, 
and Valerius Flaccus offer abundant examples of unsuccessful 
similes which make the Sanskrit poetaster.’s * comparison of an 
orange with the freshly shaved chin of a drunken Hun quite 
pardonable 

But Sanskrit poets had advantages denied to some of the 
Alexandrians and post-Augustans. Their outlook on religion 
was one which it is perhaps difficult for us to appreciate, but it 
accepted a reality in the tales of the gods such as Visnu or Qiva 
which was obviously not felt by Kallimachos in his playful treat- 
ment of the loves of the deities, or by Apollonios in his revival 
of the Homeric outlook long after it had ceased to have any 
reality, still less by Lucan, Statius, or Valerius Flaccus, to whom 
the gods were no more than machinery sanctioned by Vergilian 
usage. The Sanskrit poet might legard the gods as ultimately 
real only in a secondary sense, but he had no difficulty in treat- 
ing them as something more than idle abstractions. Again, these 
poets had a deep appreciation of nature and feeling for its 
beauties which is rare in classical poets of Greece or Rome , it is 
more akin to the spirit of Theokritos, but, unlike that author, 
Indian poets expressed not a somewhat artificial appreciation of 
country scenes as they attracted a poet used to town life, but 
a natural affection which is not really disguised by their placid 
acceptance of a large number of purely poetic conventions in their 
descriptions It may become tedious to find the themes of the 
seasons, the dawn, the rising and setting of the moon, and kindred 
topics so often dealt with in the Kavya, but taken each by itself 

^ Seneca Ep , cxiv, | lo 

* RajtUaraH^tm^ \ 133, Thomas, WZKM xii 33, JRAS 1899, p 485 

* Sahityadarpana^ 623 Pindar’s elaborate similes, bold metaphors, and ^ectlve 
compoonds (cf Gildersleeve, Pindar^ pp xl ff ) ofTer an interesting parallel to the 
best Indian Ka\ya 
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those pictures are often accomplished works of art with which 
Greek and Roman poets have nothing strictly comparable in 
finish or merit Nor in their appreciation of love in all its phases 
have the Sanskrit poets any equal among the Alexandrians save 
Apollonios in his splendid picture of Medea, while the post- 
Augustans cannot vie with him despite the real ability of Statius 
There is, moreover, a deep gulf between the reticence of Greek 
and Roman alike in the treatment of love and the frankness of 
the poet of India, the Ars Amaiotia of Ovid aided to secure 
his permanent exile,* and the Flavians show no signs of its 
influence, while SansJ^rit poets would have been discredited if 
they had not been skilled in the topics of the Kama9astra, and 
been able to depict beauty of form and the delights of dalliance. 
In this sense they arc far more akin to the spirit of lomancethan 
are the Greeks or their Roman follouers Indian poets also have 
a happier outlook on life than the diMllusioncd Alexandrians or 
the somewhat depiessed post-Augustans , ^ they lived in a simpler 
world, were not vexed by' political problems or memories of lost 
liberty, and were paits of a social system and believers m a 
scheme of life which, if incapable of producing the magnificence 
of Vergil’s vision of the world to come, at least offered something 
more exhilarating than the systems of Epicuieanism oi Stoicism. 

Moreover, the Sanskiit poets had command of a language 
capable of finer sound effects than even Greek at its best , they 
could successfully manage metres of great complexity but re- 
maikable beauty', and they were conscious experts in the task of 
matching sound to sense, an art practised indeed by Greek and 
Roman poets alike, but with far less adequate means and with 
much less subtlety Their use of alliteration is often overdone, 
but they lesemble Veigil in their power to make it yield effective 
results, an art in which Ins followers and notably Lucan weic 
maikedly deficient Then love of metaphor and simile doubtless 
led them at times to commit faults of taste and to a display of 
erudition rather than of judgement , but often they show a rich- 
ness of fancy and power of happy' phraseology which is not 

^ Teu{rel*Sch>\alje, Lit , ( 347 The deplorable *a»tc of 1 289 fT canoot be 
excelled iii India Characteii»Uuill} Indian aree g 4 morfs^ i 3> u 13 

* All the greater tlas»ical poetb ha\e a vein of sadness , li Tyrrell, Lattn P^ctry^ 
pp 1398 > BuUher, (rrmar, pp >35^ 
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paralleled either in Greek or Latin poetry Moreover, though 
we may easily find their paronomasias * tedious, there is no doubt 
that they are frequently rightly called models of twofold appro- 
priateness, and the free employment of figures of speech is often 
superior to the somewhat rhetorical mannei which was introduced 
into Latin poetry by the practice of declamation in the oratorical 
schools, which Juvenal so forcibly derides 

1 English lends itself only to comic effects, bnt Greek and Latin authors alike use 
this device with scnoub efforts at beauty , cf Cope. AnsM/es Khttorxc, p 320, n 1 
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THE WEST AND INDIAN LITERATURE 

I. The Fables and Marchen of Greece and India 

T he obvious parallelisms between Indian and Greek fairy 
tales and fables have never been ignored, and have 
evoked lively controversies Wagener* held that Greece was 
the recipient, but botfi Weber * and Benfey * came to the con- 
clusion that the Indian fables were borrowed from Greece, and 
for this view there could be adduced the question of chrono- 
logy , the Greek fable is clearly in existence in the time of 
Hesiod, is hinted at in Homer, appears definitely in Archilochos 
and Simonides, and is developed into an important branch of 
literature, though the actual date of our collections is less certain 
Herodotos, however, knew of Aisopos as a fable-teller, and 
Babrios (c. A.D 200) and Phaedrus (c A D 20), if themselves late 
drew from earlier sources Benfey complicated the position by 
holding that fairy tales were normally Indian m oiigin, thus 
establishing a dualism which was difficult to defend Keller* 
contended for the priority of India, and this view has recently 
been revived and insisted upon As a chronological considera- 
tion stress has been laid on the monumental evidence in India, 
especially at Bharhut of the third or second century B C., for the 
existence of beast fables, and some would accept the Jataka 
stories as alieady existing in the fourth or fifth centuries B.C, 
although this is manifestly dubious Various criteria have been 
imagined by which to decide priority , Weber preferred the test 
of simplicity, naturalness, or naivete, Benfey thought that incom- 
pleteness was often a sign of greater age, while Keller laid stress 
on the doctrine of logical sequence and conformity to the habits 

' Ltt AfelPgwf dt I Indi tt Us AppUgMs dt ifi Grice (1854) 

* IS 111 337-73 , SB\ 1890, p 916 
* Trant of Puilcaian/ra, I zff 
* Jahrbucherf klpss Pktl ^\\ 309-41S 

* e £ by HerteU Cosqoin, H LQden \fiuddh Manken^ p xiii Cf G d'AIvieUt, 
Cr que V Indt deU k la Orht vi897^,pp i^SIT 
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of animals as revealed in nature. Thus he developed the argu- 
ment that the fact of the jackal following the lion to partake of 
the remains of his kill is true to nature, and easily suggests to the 
early fabulist the conception of making him minister to the lion 
as king of beasts, whence, as the minister must according to 
Indian tradition be a miracle of cunning, the jackal is thus 
reputed ; in Greece where the fox appears in the role of the 
jackal, his position is unexplained, for he is not in reality a very 
cunning animal. Unhappily this ignores, apart from the fact that 
it is fancy, not fact, that creates a world of intelligent beasts, the 
possibility that the fable had its origin neither in India nor in 
Greece, but was a product of lands intermediate between these 
countries. Weber justly contended that, if the relation of lion 
and jackal came thence to Greece, it would have to be changed to 
suit Greek conditions, while, if it later reached India from Greece, 
it would have been necessary there to reinstate the jackal Or, 
more naturally, it may be held that the fable reached both west 
and east from the common source in the early fables connected 
with the name of Aisopos We cannot ignore the possibility of 
Egypt having play ed a part in the genesis and transmission of 
fables, and Diels' has with special refeience to Kallimachos 
claimed foi Lydia a substantial share in the work of diffusion. 
Hcrtel,* again, has insisted that the idea of making use of fables 
to given instruction in politics is essentially Indian, and on the 
strength of it has claimed foi India originality in lespect of the 
best Greek fables , but the assertion is as little capable of proof 
as the claim that Greece excels m witty and pointed fables which 
in India have often suffered watering down at the hands of 
Buddhist and other preachers. 

Nor in any account can we omit to recognize the fact that in 
Mdrchen at least we may have old myths and that something 
must be allowed, as Grimm demanded, for the old common 
possession of the Indo-European people In the talcs of 
Herakles, Thorr, and Indra we have certainly some of this old 
mythology. More speculative is Kern’s “ ingenious comparison 
of the ape king, who in a Jataka makes himself a bridge for his 
following over the Ganges, and a similar exploit of the lii-sh king 

* /ft/ \v 995 * ZOMG Ixji (n 

* Gurup&jakaumudtf pp 93 f 
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Bran, with which he suggests that the function of the Roman 
pontifex may be connected We have accordingly a great field 
of possibilities , borrowing of India from Greece, of Greece from 
India, of both from a common source in Egypt or Asia Minor 
and Syria , common inheritance from Indo-European times, or 
from even further back if it is deemed worth while seeking to 
penetrate further into the past, and independent development 
due to the similar constitution of the human mind. In the face 
of these possibilities it will be found increasingly difficult to reach 
any clear decision in any particular case, while any general con- 
clusion IS absolutely out of the question. It must further be 
remembered that theie must be admitted movements to and fro ; 
a good story may be invented m Greece, pass to India, and 
return to Greece , Pausanias * already tells us before i8o A.D. of 
tlic snake who protected a child but was taken for its murderer 
and killed , it is difficult not to see in this the origin of the 
touching talc of the Brahmin who slays the ichneumon which had 
killed the .snake attacking its master’s child, a legend which is 
famous in the foim of Llewelyn and Gelert, a dog replacing the 
mongoose, and w hich can be traced widely over Europe 

In many cases chronology is decisive against Indian influence 
on Greece being plausible Thus a Corinthian vase * shows us 
the existence of the fable of the fox and the raven in the sixth 
centur) li C , while in India we has-c the story of the fox and the 
crow onl)' in the J.ataka .and, therefore, of uncertain date A 
painting by I’olygnotos in the Lcsche at Delphi of Oknos and 
his ass aflbids better evidence than the Jataka tale of the rope- 
maker and the female jackal who undoes his work unperceived, 
both accusations of man’s industry and woman's waste® Demo- 
kiitos knew the story of the eagle who dropped the tortoise, 
which in India appears as the swans who let the same animal fall. 
The goat which swallowed a razor was the subject of a Greek 
proverb,* and occurs in a Jataka The mice which eat iron in the 
Paheatanira and a Jataka are known already to Seneca and 
Herondas The f.ible related of Daidalos in Sophokles' Kam%- 

’ » 3.1 Q Cf Moomtirlil JAOS xxxti 

* Phi elDfuStXxxxi 470 On cUx'ical fables, cf Hansritb, Pauly- \V issown, A«/> 
ittipi, M 1714(1 jlchiifar iiiij ^1918), G rhiele, Amt Jahrbuckerf d 
Hass AlltrlHsn, xxi 377 ff 
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ktot * is far better attested for Greece than for India in a late 
jStaka. The claim that the account in Herodotos and Sophokles 
alike of a sister’s preference for a brother’s life to that of a hus- 
band, since she cannot have another brother, need certainly not 
be traced to a Jataka, and the attempt to derive the delightful 
story of how Hippokleides lost his mairiage by reason of his 
dance from the similar tale of the peacock in the Jataka is 
curiously absurd. In these cases we have to do with ideas which 
would naturally enough develop themselves in men's minds inde- 
pendentlj' Nor does theie seem any conclusive ground for 
holding that the tale of the ass in the lion’^ skin is older in either 
country. In the version in Greece the ass itself assumes a lion’s 
skin and is betraj'cd by the wind blowing ft away , the Indian 
versions aic more prosaic , the ass is given a skin by its owner 
to allow it to steal com, and betrays itself by its cry 

The same doubt as to priority constantly occurs , “ the story 
of the jackal which revealed its nature by its cry has a parallel in 
Phaedrus , so has the stoiy of the ungrateful snake which bit its 
rescuer , the panther treats the goat as docs the wolf the lamb in 
Phaedrus , the gods of Phaedrus who wish to drink up the 
stream have thtir parallel in the crows which would dram dry 
the sea , the motif of the bald-headed man and the fly, used with 
comic effect in Phaedrus, is turned to tragedy in the Jataka , we 
find in Phacdius the old tale of the eagle and the tortoise, and in 
India the swans in place of the eagle The fable of the fox 
which compels the eagle to restore its young, which Archilochos 
knew, has been paralleled with a tale in the Pancatantra of a 
crow and a snake, but the discrepancies are too great , nor is the 
parallel of the wolf, which a crane helps, in Phaedrus to the tale 
of the lion and the woodpecker sufficiently close to prove priority 
on either side. 

Much that has been adduced definitely ^ in favour of Greek 
priority is extremely dubious The Trojan horse, howevei, is 
much oldei than the capture by an elephant of wood filled with 
soldiers of Udayana, but the motif m traced also in Egypt,'* and 

1 Znehanae, hi Schr$fUn^ pp io8ff 

* Oflnter, Buddha^ PP 5 ^ ^ 

’eg Polykratet* ring and the ring in the ^akuntala , Sarendranath Majiimdar 
Sastn, JBORS 1921, pp 96fr , JM 2S8 

• V d Leyen, Arcktv/ d Stud d mutfcn Sproiken^cxv 6 
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cannot be deemed too recondite to be original in India The 
love of Phaidra for Hippolytos is striking, but the motif is found 
in the J at aka ’ and belongs to human nature The device of con- 

soling the living for the dead by striking means is ascribed to 
Dcmokntos, is found in Lukianos, in Julian’s letters, and in 
pseudo-Kallisthcnes, but it also is attested by the Chinese version 
of the Tiipitaka, which bids the mourner bring fire from a house 
where none has died Androclus’ grateful lion has an Indian 
parallel in the grateful elephant , Milo’s death reminds us of the 
foolish ape in the Paiicatanira , India knows of paintings which 
deceive by likeness to life, as Parrhasios deceived even Zeuxis 
by his painted curtain The tale of how an adulteress clears her- 
self by .1 cunningly devised oath is early enough in India to have 
been deemed the source of Isolde's falsehood,* but we have the 
same uka in the oath of Ovid’s Mestra.* The effort to find in 
thctiact P/nstologosihc proof of Indian influence on the western 
legend ol the unicorn or the source of Caesar's tale of the elks of 
the Black Forest, which cannot rise if once they fall to the 
ground, is cleaily a failure From India may be boi rowed the 
tale of the Chaiadiios, a bird which bears jaundice to the sun, 
but, as this idea is cxtrcmclj early in India, it may be an ancient 
Indo-h uiopean belief 

In some c.ises more certainty of borrowing exists The com- 
plex legend of Rhampsinitos in Herodotos, which he learned in 
Kgypt, appears befoic A i) 300 in India and can hardly be other 
than a borrowing there* But instances of this soil aie rare and 
the issue of priority between India and Greece normally remains 
open Little can be gamed from general considerations such as 
the fact of belief in transmigiation in India, the fondness of the 
Indian mind foi lomance or the number of idle wanderers, 
religious men of various kinds, who went about India and per- 
haps beyond, telling and hearing talcs There seems to be no 
necessary contitsion between beast fables and the belief m trans- 
migration, for such fables exist among many peoples and repre- 
sent a period when beast and human lives were not regarded as 

* Ulocimheld, lATA Ii% l 4 >vfT 

J J Meyrr, /soUr^ Cfiftfsurteii^\}p JiSft 

’ Kohde, Gutih A0/Ha» p 
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SO distinct as they are in modem times , love of tales is recorded 
of others as of the people of Miletos, and wanderers of all kinds 
were evidently as common in the ancient as in the modern world. 
What presents much greater certainty is the actual tianslation of 
important Indian bocks and the tiansmission thus of much of 
fable and fairy tale to western lands, but that cannot be proved 
for an early date It is difficult to believe we must ' go to India 
for the idea of the gratitude of animals when wc know that 
Agatharchos, a contemporary of Alexander the Gieat, told the 
tale of the dolphin, which rewaided kindness by saving during a 
shipwreck the life of the youth who bought him from .some fisher- 
men. On the other hand, it is not necessary to find in the 
Aisopian fable of the fox which ate the heart of the deer killed 
by the sick lion and then denied that the beast had had a heart, 
the piototype of the jackal who ate the heart and eais of the ass 
and dedal ed it never had them 01 it would not have been killed. 

2 The Translations of (he Paiicatanti a 

The enterprise of the physician BuuOe, who under Chosrau 
Anosharwan (531-79) translated a version of the Pafuatantra 
into Pahlavi, was a work of the utmost importance for the Indian 
fable literature * It is lost, but by A I). 570 it was icndcied by 
one Bud into Syriac, and about 750 an Arabic version was made 
by Abdallah ibn al-Moqafla' from which the western veisionsare 
deiived. The Syriac version is preserved in one manusciipt and 
IS imperfect, the Arabic is clearly expanded from the original, 
which seems to have consisted of five books coiiesponding to the 
Pafuatantra, five or eight other books taken from a different 
source whether or not the fusion was accomplished in India 
before Uurzbe — and two books regarding his mission and his 
introdaction. Of these fifteen chapters the Syriac has only ten, 

1 CoiquiD, £tuJis fotklori^ui], p 21 

• IAkxsA, Das raUcatantra 11914). ZD.MG Uxii 6<i IT , Ixxiv gift , Uxv 1x911 

• Vrom the Mukdiiara/a, siu 13S 14 IT, 139 47ir,iii 3 ff , three are (aken , 
one It liuddhin (cf A bchiefner, AAara/<u Kespansa (1875) u> T ilJCtan , Zachanae, 
Kl Sckrtftin, pp 49 fl ) , one the tale of the man m the well (see Nuldeke, BurtSss 
Etnlaiungzu dm Buche Kalila tax Dtmna, 1911), one of the lion and jackal alio 
probably Unddhitt , one of grateful beatts and ungnteful men , one of four friendt, 
perhapi Bnddhiit , one of the mouse kmg and bis minister is Indian in spirit 
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while the Arabic has twenty-two in all- The title of the work 
was clearly derived from Karataka and Damanaka, the two jackals 
who figure in the first book of the /’awrtf/flw/irn!, variants of whose 
names occur regularly as the title of the translations, while the 
character of the woik was somewhat altered by the inclusion of 
tales which were distinctly of a moral character. 

From the Arabic version came in the tenth or eleventh century 
a fresh Syriac translation, and at the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury the Greek version of Simeon, son of Seth, which in its turn 
produced an Italian version of 1583 by Giulio Nuti, two Latin 
and one German versions, and various Slav repi eductions. But 
more importance attaches to the Hebrew version of the Rabbi 
Joel (c. iico), whence was made by John of Capua between 1263 
and 1 278 the LtberKehlae et Dtmnae, Directorium vttae hutnanae, 
of which two pnnted editions appealed in J4S0 From a manu- 
script was made by Anthonius von Pforr the German translation, 
Das htich der by^pel der alien wysen, which was repeatedly 
printed from 1483 onwards, and in addition to influencing deeply 
German literature was rendered into Danish, Icelandic, and 
Dutch. A Spanish version appeared in J493i based on it, an 
Italian by Agnolo Fiienzuola in 1546 which was translated into 
French in 1556, while a direct Italian version, that of A. Doni, 
came out in two parts in 1 55a, and the first part was translated 
into English by Sir Thomas North as The M or all PhtlosopkU of 
Dont in 15^0. 

Another important translation was that made from the Arabic 
in 114a or 1121 by Abu 'l-Maail Nasrallah ibn Muhammed ibn 
'Abd al-Hamld, for it produced the Persian Anwiirt Snhaiti by 
Husain ibn *Ali al-Wa'iz between 1470 and 1505, whence came 
numerous translations into eastern languages, and which became 
known in France in 1644 by the translation by David Sahid and 
Gaulmin ; this, again, was soon rendered into English, German, 
and Swedish. Moreover, the Peisian original was rendered into 
Turkish by 'All bin Salih between 1512 and 1520, and it was 
rendered into French by Galland and Cardonne, the French then 
being translated into Geiman, Dutch, Hungarian, and even Malay. 

Othei renderings from the Arabic wete less fertile , the Hebrew 
version of Jacob ben Eleazer in the thirteenth century is only in 
part preserved, the old Spanish version (c. 1251) and John of 
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Capua’s work afforded material to Ratmundus de Biterris who 
prepared his Ltber de Dtna et Kalita for Johanna of Navarre. 
The Italian Baldo in the early twelfth century used some version 
for his ^avus Esopus. La Fontaine in the second edition of his 
Fables in 1678 expressly states that the greater part of his new 
matter is derived from the Indian sage Pilpay, in whose name we 
may recognize the Sanskrit Vidyapati, lord of learning. 

3 . The Qukasaptali 

Another case of translation which is certain is that of the 
(uiasaptaii, whose existence, as we have seen, is attested by 
Hemacandra in the twelfth century when he cites an episode, 
not in our texts, in which the parrot is caught by a cat, proving 
probably that variant recensions were already in existence. By 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there already was extant 
a rude Persian version which displeased the refined taste of 
Nachshabi, a contemporary of Hafiz and Sa’di, who in 1329-30 
produced the TiUiuamek^ which a hundred years later was 
rendered into Turkish and in the eighteenth century evoked a 
fresh version by Kadiri The TfUlnameh rejected part of its 
original as unsuitable, substituting other tales partly from the 
Vetalapahcaviitfattka. From the Persian version many tales 
passed to western Europe via Asia, and one of the tales was 
made famous by Gottfried's Tristan und Isolde^ in which occurs 
the account of the ordeal which was used to deceive by proving 
Isolde’s innocence. In India the episode is old, for it occurs in 
a Chinese fifth-century version of an Indian tale and in a confused 
form is extant in the Jataka book.* 

4. Other Cases of Contact between East and West 

Tales which cannot be traced thus definitely to Indian sources 
may yet readily be assumed to have reached the west fiom India 
in view of these proved facts. Nor is it difficult to imagine modes 
of transmission * ; apart from literature, tales pass easily enough 

1 Pertuh, ZDMG x» 505-31. The Fertian of Kadiii wai tianalated by C. J. L 
Iken (1813), the Turkiih by G. Roien (1858). 

' Chavannea, Cray CM/i MK/et, I, no 116, Jataka, 61, Zachatiae, A/erae irAriytm, 
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from mouth to mouth, and the Crusades resulted in prolonged 
intercourse between Christians and Mahomedans. Then the Arab 
rule in Spain served to mediate between the civilizations of west 
and east, and the Jews in their turn played an important part as 
intermediaries. The influence on the Mongols in this regard has 
been exaggerated by Benfey, but doubtless under-estimated by 
Cosquin.' There is no reason to doubt that the Gipsies * helped 
to spread tales, as their Indian origin is well established. Byzan- 
tine literature,^ again, must have been a factor in the literary 
diffusion of stories. But it would be absuid to assume that the 
borrowing was all from one side, as Benfey was inclined to do 
as regards fairy tales. Cosquin has, indeed, done much to defend 
this thesis by his efforts to prove that the better-motived tales 
are often Indian, Lang, with' various qualifications, and Bddier 
have insisted instead on the independent generation of tales in 
different places, while Antti Aame has endeavoured to work on 
the basis that every country may produce tales, but these tales 
wander far and wide, so that the end of research is to establish 
motifs which belong to one country or another , thus a group of 
ideas centring in a magic ring is Indian in origin, another dealing 
with three magic substances is British and French, another 
centring in a magic bird is Persian. In most cases it may be 
frankly admitted that it is extremely difficult to achieve any 
satisfactory result. 

A certain degree of a.ssurancc may be felt regarding the 
familiar tale of Sinbad The Arabian historian Masudi, who died 
in 956, expressly ascribes to the Kitab el Sindbad an Indian 
origin , this work corresponds to the Persian Sindtbadnameh, 
the Syriac Stndban, the Arabic ‘ Seven Viziers ’ which is found 
in manuscripts of the Arabian Nights, the Hebrew Sandabar, 
the Greek Syntipas,* and a mass of European tales. The plan 
of the work is taken from the Pancatantra ; a king entrusts his 
son to a wise man who undertakes to teach him wisdom in six 
months ; the Indian motif eX telling tales to save the life of some 
one, here a prince condemned to death, is found, and the stories 

^ Cosquin, Aludts folhlortquet, pp 497 fT. 

* AVllslocki, ZDMG xli. 448 IT , xln 113 ff. 

* £. Kuhn^ Byutni Znischrtft^ iv a 41. 

* II. Wmeo, J/tf tfKhstA$ omgifuH van den Grttkseken Synupas \ Hcrtel, ZDMG. 
ixxiv 458 fr. 
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have usually Indian parallels ; that of the ichneumon is taken 
from the Paneatantra, and the others are often specimens of 
women’s tricks to cover their infidelities, which are common in 
India, forming as it were a supplement of the Paneatantra. The 
Greek Syntipas contains various passages which can only be read 
successfully by recognizing that they are merely corruptions of 
a Sanskrit original, and everything supports the conclusion that 
we have here another case of an Arabic original rendered from a 
Pahlavi translation of a Sanskrit text. 

It is natural to extend the doctrine and to find the original of 
the Arabian Thousand and One Nights in'India,' and something 
substantial has been done in this direction by proving that the 
prologue and setting of the tales are a contamination of motifs 
which are quite well known in India. Thus we have the Jain 
legend of Kanakamanjarl, who retains for six months the un- 
divided love of the king by the device of beginning a tale each 
night but not finishing it. Again, we have in a Chinese render- 
ing of a Buddhist tale (a. d. 251), in the Katliasaritsagara, and 
in Hemacandra, variations of the theme of the man who is utterly 
depressed by finding out that his wife is unfaithful, but recovers 
happiness because he discovers that the king himself is equally 
being made a mock of. The further adventure of Shahriar and 
Shahzeman has a parallel in the Kathasarxtsagara. There are 
other traces of Indian influence in the tales, and it is clear that 
it IS impossible to ascribe them to borrowing from Persia , trans- 
lations from Persian into Sanskrit are normally late, as in 
^rivara’s Kathdkautuka* written on the theme of Yusuf and 
Zuleikha under Zainu-l-'Abidin in the fifteenth century. The 
only matter that can be in doubt is the extent of the influence ; 
certainly there is nothing in this case to prove the taking over of 
a whole cycle of stories from an Indian work, now lost. 

In Europe, apart from the translations enumerated, traces of 
real Indian origin are hard to prove.^ A Carolingian poem of the 

> Coaqnin, ep, at, pp i65<(. ; Pnjloiki, JA. ccr. laifT, who finds in the 
SmyuiiTaim of lodie a relic of the Anetroasutic featiTal dance at which, /ouog people 
were mated. Cf, Macdonald, JRAS. 1934, pp. 353 tt, 

' Ed. and tram R. Schmidt (Kiel, I8g8) 

' Giinter, StuUha, pp. ggR The iamoui tale of the poieon maiden in Indian 
Uteratnre and in the west— told of Aristotle and Alexander in the Sttretum Stertierum 
(cf. Hawthorne, Rappatani s Vaugittr), is discussed by Penier, Octan of Story, 11. 31 1 ff 
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ninth century tells how a hunter slew a boar, was himself killed 
by and caused the death of a snake, which is a feeble tale in com- 
parison with the Indian story of the greedy jackal who was lucky 
enough to find a hunter who had killed a deer, and had ^so 
slain a boar which killed him, but meets death through eating 
first out of the spirit of thrift the bowstring. Peter Alfonsi 
(twelfth century) knows a tale which occurred in Barzoe s intro- 
duction to his version of the Pancatantra and some other Indian 
narratives, but merely as handed down in Arabic. Walter Mapes 
knowledge is doubtful, but Marie of France has clear parallels, 
and the bird of St. Martin recounted by Odo of Sheriton {c. isij), 
which held up its limbs to keep up the sky but appealed in terror 
to the saint when a leaf fell on it, can be traced to the Makabha- 
raia and the Pancatantra. Nigel of Canterbury’s knowledge 
(f. 1 1 8o) of the tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with 
that of animals is not necessarily borrowed, nor is the motif of 
the fatal letter and its bearer in Saxo Grammaticus probably 
Indian, seeing that we have already the conception in Homer. 
James of Vitry, bishop of Ptolemais, a Crusader, in his Exempla 
tells from hearsay the stories of the Brahmin who was cheated 
by rogues, of the Brahmin who built castles in the air, and of 
the son who was going to bury his too long-lived grandfatlier, 
while his own son prepared a giave for him. In the de dtversts 
rebus fraedtcabiltbus of the Dominican Etienne of Bourbon, who 
died e. 1360, we find a version of the story of the blind and the 
lame, well known in Jam texts,* and a variant of the judgement 
of Solomon * in which two women dispute over a ball of wool and 
the issue is decided by asking what was the kernel used on which 
to wind the material '* ; the Indian tale, found in a Chinese version, 
in Buddhaghosa, and the fukasaptattP of his .stepfather's device 
of ridding himself of the Bodhisattva appears in Etienne as the 
tale of the page whose prince, suspecting him of an intrigue, 
sends him to the workers at his oven who have instructions to 

' Hertcl, Gttsi des Ostetu, i. 148 fl 

' Cr Hertel, lee, n/ , i8g If on the luue of the ultimate original of Uie Indian vet- 
Hooa of 1 Kings, in 16 , Jataka, 546. 

* Zachanae, AY Schnften, pp 84 IT, 

* Cf. the legend of St. hliubeth of Portugal, Cosqnin, Jilttdts foMortqius, pp. 
7} If., who (p. i$o) inaista on the exchange of penont or meisagea aa diatuignuhing 
theae tolea from and cases as Bellerophon. 
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fling into it the first who comes with a royal message. £tienne 
also tells us of the innocent hound, transmuted into St. Guinefort 
and an object of worship, whose tomb he insisted on destroying. 
The Gesta Rotnanorum contains various stories which may be 
of Indian origin ; one in a manuscript of 1469 ’ is so elaborate as 
to leave no doubt of its origin, for it tells of how a knight who 
was taught in giatitude the language of the beasts managed to 
escape revealing it to his wife, a famous Jataka tale. On the 
other hand it is impossible to ignore independent development ; 
if Heinrich Seuse {e. 1330) illustrates the idea of eternity by 
telling of a bird which once m 100,000 years picks up a grain of 
corn from a millstone of the size of the earth (the period until 
the stone shall be made bare is but a moment in comparison with 
eternity), it is far-fetched to claim denvalion from the Indian con- 
ception of a world age as longer than the period taken by a man 
who once in a hundred years rubs a mountain with a silk cloth 
to level it with the ground. 

From the late middle ages comes evidence of the borrowing of 
several stories of cleverness, as in the story of the man who finds 
out guilty servants by more or less accidental observations made 
at table.' The seven-league boots of fairy tale are found in the 
Katkasaritsdgara and may be Indian, but many other motifs vn 
hardly to be assigned to one nation , thus we have the hero who 
is vulnerable in one spot only much earlier in Greece than in 
India and independently probably in Germany ; the tree which 
yields what it is asked for depends on the widespread belief in 
tiee spirits ; the man or animal which yields gold attests, though 
early in India, to community of ideas rather than borrowing ; the 
burning of a skin which frees the enchanted prince seems ethnic. 
Various peoples know of flying birds which carry heroes on long 
journeys. Circe in the Odyssey need not be the source of the 
Yaksini of the tale of Ni5cayadatta in the Katkasaritsdgara? 

Of interesting motifs due to India Cosquin ' offers a good 
example in the Mahosadha Jdtaka tale of how a faithful wife 
served gallants who sought to seduce her in her husband's 

' Gilnter, Buddha, pp. naff 

' Cf. Forke, JDu tnduchtn Marchm, pp, 36 f. . Zachariae, ep. ett„ pp 138 if 

• See Tawney's trans., i. 337 ff , cf the Siienes of Od., all. 39 ff. and JStakaa 41, 
pfi. 196, 439 ; Makiamasa (Geiger, p. 33) 

* ituda fttkl»nqu»i, pp 457 ff. 
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absence, ending up with conveying them in jars before the king, 
an episode which is proved ancient by a relief at Bharhut on which 
is depicted the opening of three coffers in each of which is a 
prisoner. The story is preserved in perhaps a more original 
fashion in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha legend of Upako 9 S, who 
induces the gallants to take a bath and has them blackened by 
a sticky preparation, in which condition they are revealed to the 
king. It seems difficult to doubt that this is the source of the 
inferior version in the fable of Constant du Hamel and Isabeau 
in the thirteenth century. A variant of the same idea appears in 
the story of Devasmit£ in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha, and it is 
probable enough that we must seek an Indian original for the 
form of the legend as it appears in the Gesta Romanorum {c. 
i3®o)i in the romance of Perceforest, and in the fifteenth-century 
English poem, The Wnghis Chaste Wife. It is tempting no 
doubt to find ' in the common idea of the ogre and the fascinat- 
ing daughter who helped the lover to deceive her father, who 
despite his wickedness is stupid, the result of the Indian idea pre- 
served in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha of the youth who is aided 
by the daughter of a Raksasa whose stupidness she asserts is due 
to his origin, to win her hand by accomplishing all the impossible 
feats set to him. But proof is wanting. Another tale,* which 
has a fair chance of being Indian in ongin, is the type of the boil- 
ing cauldron and the pretended lack of skill as in the case of 
Vikramaditya, who is saved by the warning given by a skull 
from the ruse of a Yogin who bids him turn round a cauldron into 
which he means to fling him ; the king asks to be shown how to 
act and slays the miscreant by his own device The tale ® of the 
cat who held a candle for the king but at last lets it go at t he 
sight of a third mouse, though he has permitted two to pass un- 
noticed, may be of Indian origin, but that is clearly not proved ; 
it is, however, probable that the idea of the vigil of Solomon and 
Marcolphus, well known in the fourteenth century, is due to T prfia, 
where the tale of Rohaka * and the king of Ujjain is known in 
the twelfth century and that of Pradyota and a Gandharan is 

‘ 'A « • P >S. « op. at , pp. 349 (f. 

* Op. cU , pp 401 ff 

j f pp- *9°! Indume 

" -- ■*- *-*- /*OPO\ 
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found in the Kanjur, in the ninth century. Nor is the idea of the 
magician and his apprentice * who assumes all sorts of forms to 
emerge from different impasses unique ; the legend of Mestra in 
Ovid * shows that tales of this sort could easily arise in indepen- 
dence of India, where indeed the mottf 'M not specially important. 

5 . The Romance in Grace and Itidia 

It is natural that efforts should have been made to prove the 
derivation from Greece of the Indian romance, as it appears 
seemingly full-fledged in the works of Suljandhu, Sana, and even 
in some degree Dandin Peterson’s’ argument for Greek in- 
fluence, strictly limited in scope, was based in part on the 
indubitable fact of Greek influence on astronomy and astrology, 
and in part on the new spirit which he discerned in the romances, 
which clothed with flesh and blood the dry bones of the simple 
tale with its rapid but monotonous stream of adventures. He 
quoted, however, in support of his view merely passages illus- 
trating the affection of Achilles Tatius in his tale of Kleitophon 
and Leukippe for minute descriptions of the beauty of the beloved, 
the effect of love upon man, and the love which other things have 
for each other, citing the story of the affection of the male palm 
for the female palm, which is given fruition by the grafting of 
a shoot into the heart of the male. To this Reich* has added 
merely a list of similarities , thus we find both in Indian and in 
Greek romance the conception of love at first sight, of lovers 
revealed to each other in a dream, the swift change of fortune 
from good to evil and then back to prosperity, adventure and ship- 
wreck at sea, heroes as well as heroines of wonderful beauty, free 
use of detailed description both of love and of nature. All these 
things may be admitted, but clearly they do not prove borrow- 
ing, though they render it possible. The tale of the loves of the 
palms. It is clear, suggests Syria rather than either Greece or 
India ; it is decidedly different from the Indian wedlock of the 
mango and the jasmine recorded in the Kavyas. 


' CosquiD, ep. eU , pp. 497 ff. For other •oggettions lee Les cenitt tudims et 
feeadttti (1911), where tnttr aha he deali with the dipper moHf in India. 

' Met.,y^. 847 IT 

• KmUmiarf, pp. 98®. ' DLZ. 1915, pp 553®., 594* 
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More definite evidence is adduced by Rohde and by Weber * 
who holds that we find the mottf of the Vasavadatta — which, it 
must be remembered, has no known antecedent in India — in a 
tale recounted by Athenaios on the authority of Chares of 
Mytilene, an official of Alexander the Great. This tale of Zari- 
adres and Odatis contains the tnottfs of lovers who see each other 
in a dream, and are finally united through the intervention of the 
maiden’s marriage ceremonial in which she enjoys the right of 
choice. But even if we compare the awakening of Vasavadatta 
at her lover’s embrace to the story of Pygmalion and Galatea, 
and find parallels in the Greek romance for armies which war for 
the possession of a maiden, we have the fact that the tale 
admittedly in the Greek version is not Greek, and in point of fact 
in Firdausi we learn that the daughter of the emperor of Rome 
sees her lover Gushtasp m a dream and herself claims him as hus- 
band. The choice of a husband in this way by a princess is an early 
Indian practice, and the Persian tale may easily have come from 
India in the first place. 

A different aspect was given to the hypothesis by F Lac6tc,* 
when he claimed that GunStjhyahimself was under Greekinfluence, 
thus departing from Peterson’s contrast between the predecessors 
of the romances and these works. But his opinion later* changed, 
and he adduced evidence in favour of the borrowing of the Greek 
romance fiom India. Of his evidence, part may be at once dis- 
missed as being irrelevant to the question of origin, as it concerns 
merely incidents and might therefore be borrowed without the 
romance as a whole being adopted by Greece from India. In any 
case, however, these details seem inadequate to prove their case ; 
the plant which cures wounds in three days has been compared to 
the vranasamrohani plant of India, but it belongs to the most 
primitive period of Greek as well as Indian medicine. The unwink- 
ing eyes and feet that touch not the ground which mark out the 
gods from men is Indian, but the latter detail at least is recognized 
by the artists of the Roman Empire, and Kalasiris shows that 
the * was believed to be the authority for both the assertions. 

> Gruck /’«««»«, pp 47 ff. • IS. xviii. 456 ff 

* SssM $ur Gumifhya^ pp. 384-6« 

* Milangis Uvt, pp, 27a ff See Keith, JRAS 1915, pp. 784 ff 

* K. 71 f , A aoo, which prove that la put (cf Verpl . et vera inoesia patuit dea) 
and eyef godi revealed their divinity. 
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When Theagenes and Charildea see each other for the first time, 
they seem to recognize each other as if they had known each 
other before ; this is not merely a common feeling among modem 
people, but Plato had a doctrine of recollection which was far 
more likely to be piesent to a Greek author than an Indian 
romance motif In the general purpose of the romances there is 
absolutely nothing un-Greek. On the contrary, the Aithiopika 
justifies the trials of its hero by the doctrine that he and his 
beloved had to be brought almost to death in order that the 
Aithiopians might cease to practice human sacrifice. The fate 
that elsewhere governs the prepress of events is essentially Greek, 
more Greek than Indian, and it is most significant that nothing is 
said of the misfortunes which fall on the heroes being due to evil 
deeds done in past lives. Moreover, it is striking that in all the 
complex adventures recounted in the Greek romances we do not 
have Indian scenes or episodes, though there was abundant room 
for them, and the authors of the romances were largely them- 
selves Orientals, not natives of Greece proper. 

There remains, therefore, the argument from form. Lacfite 
contends that the KathI form was original in India, that there 
alone did it develop, and that it was borrowed by the Greek 
romances from India. Every part of the proof is defective. The 
Katha manner in its simpler forms is the most natural ' of all, 
and Lacdte admits that we have it in the Odyssey, but be holds 
that it was not developed in Greece. Of this there is no proof 
whatever ; the dialogues of Plato, which are reported conversa- 
tions, he admits to be exceptions to his rule, but holds that the 
manner was confined to philosophy, which borrowed it from the 
Mimes of Sophron. This is a very implausible assumption, and 
is further contradicted by the evidence. We know of the love of 
Greece for tales, the story-tellers of Sybaiis and Ephesos were 
famous, there is the evidence of Apuleius, who refers to his Meta- 
morphoses in the words ut ego tibx sermone isto Mtlesio varias 
fabulas conseram? It is a perfectly fair deduction to make from 
this definite statement that the Ephesian tales known to Apuleius 
— including doubtless Aiisteides’ Ephestaka which were rendered 

1 It u found curl; in Egypt, und the emboxing of itorie* there is very esrly; 
Matpero, Centts pefulatres dt TAgyplt nmume (1906), pp. 33 S, 

' Tenffel-Schwabe, Xem Lit , i 367 , H. Lncus, P/nblopu, 1907, pp 19 ff 
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by Sisenna,* already exhibited the form of a framework story 
with reports of experiences of the actors inserted. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (v) Pallas’s adventures include meeting and hear- 
ing tales from the Muses, in whose account of Demeter and 
Proserpina are inserted two narratives by Arethusa; in xiv 
in Aeneas' adventures we have Macareus’ narrative to Achae- 
menides, in which is inserted a tale by a maiden of Circe’s. We 
have, therefore, no conceivable need to seek in India for the pro- 
totype, especially as chronology is all against the suggestion. 
We know nothing that we can prove of the actual manner of the 
Bfhatkatka and its date is utterly uncertain, assuredly not early 
enough to make dependence even possible,* while as regards the 
Vttsavadatta we know that it is later than any extant Greek 
romance of the period dealt with by Lac6te. A further insuper- 
able difficulty would be the fact that Lac6te thinks of popular 
transmission, recc^nizing that no Greek could understand a real 
Indian romance in Sanskrit, while such transmission would cer- 
tainly give only tales, not the elaborate construction which is the 
one point which could be used to prove derivation. 

In point of fact there is no general agreement in the Greek 
romances as regards form ; it would have been strange if there 
had been, for Greek writers are usually successful in achieving 
originality. Heliodoros sometimes relates himself the tale, some- 
times brings the actors before us in conversation to tell of their 
doings, just as does Homer ; Xenophon is a simple narrator ; 
Achilles Tatius puts his tale into the mouth of Kleitophon, but 
the latter relates it as if he were an outsider, recording what 
happened to himself and to the heroine impartially. It is only 
in Antonius Diogenes that we find anything more complex. 
There the story opened with a letter from the author to his sister, 
sending her a copy of a letter from Balagros to Phila, enclosing 
a note drawn up by one Erasinides of a conversation between 
Deinias and Kymbas. Deinias's narrative consists largely of 
a story told to him by DerkyUis, in which are inserted reports to 
Derkyllis by Astraios and Mantinias, and again by Astraios 

' Tenfiel-Schwabc, {156 

’ There uApuleina’ own work (r, a. d. 160) end Lnkiuos' Aoiimot 4 dvot, u well 
as Petroniiu’ Sattrat (Tenffel-Schwabe, { 305), aad above all Ond’e work The 
Araitm Ntgkts manner, as Tyrrell (ZWim Ptttry, p. IS3) says, is not a great snccess 
there 
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to Derkyllis and Mantinias ; at the close of Derkyllis' narrative 
Deinias reports what he heard from Azulis, and the close of 
Deinias’s conversation with Kymbas is followed by the final note 
of Erasinides This is complex, no doubt, but a perfectly natural 
development, just as the Indian Katha in Vasavadatta is a 
natural development from simpler forms. The further parallels 
drawn by Lacdte are invalid, the letter from the author to 
Faustinus, which seems clearly to have been in an appendix, is 
only lemotely similar to the introductions to the Vasavadatta 
and Bana’s works, while the statements at the head of each book 
of the work as to stories parallel to the marvels he relates have 
no real resemblance to the intioductory verses prefixed to each 
chapter of the Harracarita only, which, it may be added, is not 
in the slightest degree in form like the work of Antonius Nor, 
it must be admitted , is it altogether reasonable to ignore the fact 
that, while the Greek romances are silent as to India, the exis- 
tence of Yavanas and Iheir cunning, especially in the fabrication 
of aerial ships, is refen cd to in the Kashmirian Brhatkatha, which 
knows their skill in architecture, and Budhasv5min attests the use 
of Greek beds, suggesting that even the original BrhatkathA may 
have known of the Gieeks as cunning and skilled craftsmen ‘ 
Denial of any relation of intei dependence is also asserted by 
L. H. Gray,‘ who calls attention to many parallels, letters 
between lovers, long-winded lamentations, threats of suicide, the 
stories within stories, descriptions of nature, detailed personal 
descriptions, learned allusions and citations of precedents, even 
strained compounds, and alliterations, parisoi,’ homoioteleuta, and 
other figures of rhetoric which recall the Sanskrit Anupr^a and 
Yamaka. But he insists that the least part of the Sanskrit 
romance is the thiead of the story or the adventuies of its 
characters , all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute description of nature, detailed characterization of exploits, 
and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the Greek 
romance, on the other hand, the essence is the narrative of one 

‘ Cf. Lacdte, cp. cit., p >86. The euatenceof a Greek and Eurasian population in 
GandhSra for a couple of centuries at least (Foucher, L'Arl Grlco-Botiddhique da 
Candhara, ii 448 if ) cannot be ignored 

' Vasavadatta, pp 35 S Cf. G N Baneijee, Htlltmsm tn Ancient India, pp. 
338 ff 

' Cf Aristotle, KAet. in 10 if 
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improbable adventure after another, fine writing is practically 
discarded, description and appreciation of nature are essentially 
neglected. To the latter assertion there is of course admitted 
an exception in the case of the Poimemka of Longus, but that 
author derives directly from Theokritos, Bion, and Moschos, 
while the Sanskrit romance owes its love for nature to Indian 
feeling. The DafahumSracartta with its affinities to the picar- 
esque romance is without real parallel in the Greek romances, 
though it has affinities to the Sattrae of Petronius. 

An interesting parallel is drawn by Gray between the manner 
of Lyly in his Eupkues and that of Subandhu. They agree in 
laying all stress on form rather than subject-matter, though Lyly 
has a didactic end foreign to Subandhu. Lyly employs the 
device familiar in India of emboxing a story within a story, as 
in the case of the tale of Callimachus, which itself includes the 
story of the hermit Cassander. Moreover, his paronomasias, his 
alliterations, his antitheses, and his learned allusions are in close 
harmony with the Indian practice. The instance is valuable as 
a remindei that parallels may arise without borrowing on either 
side. 


6 . The Hexameter and Indian Metre 

An interesting suggestion has been made by Jacobi ’ that the 
DohS metre of Apabhran9a, with which may be compared the 
Dodhaka metre of Classical Sanskrit poetry, in so far as both are 
essentially originally dactylic in structure, is to be traced back to 
the Gieck hexameter, the DohS being the result of combining 
two hexameters into a stanza and then dividing it in the usual 
Indian manner into four lines. The Abhiras, he contends, were 
situated in GandhSra and the neighbourhood during the period 
of the influence of the Greco-Bactrian kings, and they must have 
eventually felt the need for a rendering into an Indian speech 
of the Homeric poems which, as Dio ’ tells us, the Greeks loved 
so dearly, and clung to even when they had lost much else of 
Hellenic character. The version of Homer thus made for the 
educated classes would probably be in the metre of the original, 

' Ftsisckrtfl Wathtntagtl,^ 137 fT. 

* Or. llii. 6 On the amount of Gieck known in India ef. Kennedy, JRAS. 191a, 
pp loia (I, 19IS, pp. laaff ; 1917, pp. aaSff ; Thomas, 1913, pp. I0i4f. 
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and thus the Doha would grow up as the peculiar metre of the 
Abhiras and would cling to Apabhran9a poetry. A parallel 
may be seen in the great influence exerted on Bengal prose 
literature by the missionaries of Serampore. 

Jacobi’s theory rests naturally on the validity of the assertion 
of Dio that the Indians had a translation of Homer, which is 
repeated by Aelian, who asset ts the same of the Persian kings, 
and who may have used the same source as Dio, although it is 
possible that he merely copies the latter. The general view * 
that Dio’s reference is really to the Makabharata as the Indian 
equivalent of Homer is possible, but there>is no doubt that it is 
not proved Jacobi strengthens his case by pointing out that 
from the later sculpture of India we should never be able to 
demonstrate Hellenistic influence, were it not for the Gandharan 
art, which being permanent has survived to testify to the stiength 
of Greek art, and it might be added that the proof of the influence 
of Greek painting has probably been lost through the disappear- 
ance of the frescoes which once existed in abundance in Gan- 
dhara But, granting that the tale of Dio may have foundation, 
it must be admitted that it does not seem possible to accept as 
even probable the origin suggested for the Doha , the dactylic 
form is easy to explain independently. It must, however, be said 
that the effort of Leumann* to reconstruct an Indo-European 
metre with a quantitative basis, of which the Doh£ would be 
a descendant, is clearly a mere tour de force, resting on utterly 
inconclusive evidence. 

‘ Weber, IS 11 161 ff. 

^ Cf I'ouchcr, VArt Gt i<Q-Bou4dh%qHe dtt Candhataj ii 402 f 

’ Festsekn/t Wa<kdmagtly P]} 78 and elsewhere Hts work is vitiated by a com- 
plete failure to weigh evidence and inability to meet criticism By his methods any- 
thing could be proved Meillet and Weller (ZIl 1 115 fT.), whom he attacks, are far 
sounder 
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THEORIES OF POETRY 

I. The Beginnings of Theory on Poetry 

I T is very possible to exaggerate the effect of theories of 
poetics* on Indian poetry and to ignore the fact that in India 
as elsewhere the posts set the models on which theory was 
built, and that it was only gradually that the effect of the text- 
books on poetics came to be of ever-increasing importance. It 
is little short of absurd to imagine Kalidasa as laboriously striving 
to conform to rules which in his time were, to the best of oui 
knowledge, only in process of foimulation, and which in any case 
were, as we can see from our extant sources, always being laid 
down with distinct divergences of emphasis and detail. Of the 
age of the study of poetics we can say little, but the fact that 
Pinini doe.s not mention Alaihkarasutras, while he does recog- 
nize Natasutias, certainly suggests that dramaturgy came before 
a general survey of poetics, even if we do not believe that PSnini 
knew a fully developed drama With this accords the fact that, 
beyond vague references to KS^yapa and a Vararuci, and YSska's 
knowledge of discussions of similes, Upamas,^ we have no certain 
information on poetics until it occurs as a subordinate element in 
chapter xvi of the Bharatiya Nafyagastra, which is essentially 
a treatise of dramaturgy and which may be placed conjecturally 
somewhat earlier than Bhasa and Kalidasa, though there is no 
strict proof of date. The great merit of this treatise, a compila- 
tion unquestionably from previous works, is that it develops the 
doctrine of sentiment, Rasa, with its eight subdivisions as erotic, 
comic, pathetic, and those of horror, heroism, fear, disgust, and 
wonder. Sentiment is a condition in the mind of the spectator 
of a drama, or, we may add, the hearer or reader of a poem, 


* See S K DS, Sanskrtt Poetm (1913-$) , F. V Kue, SahUjutdarpana (1913) ; 
Htn Chind, K&Masa et Fart poiUqut i* tlndt (1917), V V bovani, Bhaniarkar 
Ctmm Fe/,pp 387(7 ; Trivedi, pp 401 ff 
> Ntrukta, ni 13 , ef Finiiu, li i. 557, 3 71. 
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produced by the emotions of the characters, and the emotions, 
BhSvas, are excited by factors which may either be the object 
of the emotion, as the loved one is in the case of love, or serve to 
heighten it, as does the spring season. The emotions manifest 
themselves in effects of various kinds, and they are essentially 
distinct in psychological character among themselves, while the 
sentiments, though subdivided according to the emotions which 
excite them, are nevertheless essentially one in feeling, and this 
feeling, which later authorities seek more clearly to define, is 
a special purely aesthetic emotion comparable to the bliss obtained 
in contemplation of the absolute by the iptellect which can com- 
prehend it.‘ 

This, however, is not the side of the NatyafSstra which was 
fated to elicit the chief attention of writers on poetics as opposed 
to dramaturgy. Poetics developed, if it did not originate, in 
distinction from diamatuigy, and writers on it were long content 
to refer merely to that science. The topics which were to 
engage waters on poetics, however, appear in elementary, though 
not undeveloped, form in the Natyof&stra. It recognizes four 
figures of speech, the simile, Upama, the metaphor, Rupaka, the 
Dlpaka, in essence the use of one predicate to many subjects or 
one subject to many predicates, and the Yamaha, repetition of 
syllables or alliteiation. There is no distinction of figures as 
those of sound, ^abdalarhkara, and of sense, Artfaalamkara, and 
it is significant of early poetiy that there are given ten kinds 
of Yamakas, but only five of Upamas. The Yamakas remain 
prominent in the older school of poetics, including Bhafti, Dandin, 
Vamana, Rudra^a, and the Agnt Purina section on poetics, but 
Bhainaha alieady admits but five kinds and Anandavardhana 
and Mammata make it clear that the figure has no real aesthetic 
importance, though in later as well as older poetry, for instance, 
the Ghatakarpara, it is freely used, serving in lieu of rhyme. 
Further, serving like the figures to bring out the sentiment, are 
given the ten qualities and the ten defects , it is characteristic of 
the beginnings of the science that the defects are given positively 
and the qualities given as the negation of the defects, while in 
fact it is impossible thus to cminect the two lists. Moreover, 
the details of the lists are obscure, and differently interpreted 

’ See Keith, SantirU Drama (1934), pp 3i4ff 
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both by the later writers on poetics and by the commentators on 
the ^astra. On one view * the defects are : absence of a com- 
plete meaning ; incongruity with the context ; tautology ; ambi- 
guity; violation of syntactical regularity, grammatical eirors; 
break of metrical rules as to pause ; misuse of long or short 
syllables in metre ; breach of euphonic rules ; and inconsistency 
as to place, time, artistic usage, popular belief, logic, or science. 
The qualities are • ^lesa, possibly in the sense of suggested sense ; 
Prasada, clearness , Samata, evenness implying ease of compre- 
hension , Samadhi, superimposition of something special in the 
sense, Madhurya, sweiptness ; Ojas, strength arising from the use 
of compounds with respect to suitable concatenations of letters , 
Saukumarya, smoothness arising from happy metres and con- 
junctions ; Arthavyakti, explicitness of sense ; Udara, elevation 
of subject and sentiment , and Kanti, loveliness, delighting the 
mind 

Of developments after the Qastra we know nothing definite, and 
we can only guess at the stages by which new figures were found 
out. If we can take Bhamaha’s account as helping us histori- 
cally — which is a pure assumption not suggested in any way by 
that author — we may hold * that the first step was to distinguish 
Anupiasa, alliteration, from Yamaka, the former affecting only 
single letters, the latter involving the repetition of syllables. 
But It IS much more dubious if the fact that Bhamaha mentions 
after this set of five a set of six has any chronological conclusion, 
and the figuies themselves are rather more complex than can be 
supposed to have been early. They are : AkKpa, paraleipsis, 
the denial of one thing to imply another, Arthantaranyasa, 
corroboration, the adduction of some instance or principle to 
prove an assertion ; Vyatireka, contrast by dissimilitude ; VibhS- 
vana, abnormal causation, when something comes about by 
some unusual reason ; Samasokti, brevity, suggestion by meta- 
phorical expressions , and Ati9ayokti, hyperbole. Possibly to 
this period has been referred the figure Vartta, which, however, 
was not generally accepted, though Dandm perhaps,^ treats it as 
a sort of Hetu, cause. Our trust in the whole theory is seriously 
undermined when we find that to a third period of development 

' Bhamaba, it, logical faiilb are given in v hot Bhareta'i list see xri 8411. 

* Jacobi, SB \. i9sa, pp. sio ft 'If Jacobi nghtlf refers 11. 244 to it 
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are aasigned three new figures : YathEsaihkhya, relative order ; 
Utpreksa, poetical fancy, and SvabhSvokti, description of the 
nature of a thing in its reality as appreciated by the poetic 
imagination ; and that the fourth period is made to recognize the 
large number of figures, twenty-four more, in Bhainaha. What is 
really cleat is that the Bhattikavya^ Dan^in, and BhUmaha all had 
before them a large number of figures which they treat in slightly 
different ways, Bhamaha for instance rejecting the forces of cause, 
Hetu, Suksma, and Le9a, accepted by Dandin. To assert even 
a common source for Dandin and Bhamaha as opposed to Bhatti 
is beyond our means of proof, and to ascribe to Medhavin the 
invention of Utpreksa is quite invalid. 

2. The Early Schools of Poelics 

In Dandin we come, as usual in Indian scientific literature, to 
an authority who used freely many predecessors whose works 
are lost, and who, therefore, presents us with a fully developed 
and elaborate doctrine. Dan^m was doubtless the author of 
the Dofakumaracartta and his relation to BhUmaha has been 
keenly discussed.^ The difficulty of decision rests on the fact 
that both authors can be made out to be attacking each other’s 
views, but that there is nothing whatever strictly to prove that 
they are not dealing with views expressed by some predecessor 
of the other, as we know for certain in the case of Bhamaha 
that he used ^ Medhavin, who must have expressed opinions 
similar to those assailed by Dandin. It is, however, on the 
whole, probable that Bhflmaha knew Danijin, while Dandin 
did not use him, and with this agrees the generally less refined 
views of Dandin as in his enumeration of thirty-two kinds of 
simile, which Bhamaha reduces to four. Dandin's rejection of 
the difference between Katha and Akhyayika seems thoroughly 
sound, while Bhamaha’s defence seems specially directed against 
Dandin. It is striking also that Dandin never notices one of the 

’ Cf on Canto x Nobel, in MusAh, xxxtIi. 

* Kane, SShUyadarpaiia (1913), pp. xxrff. ; M. T Namaimhiengar, JRAS. 1905, 
pp. ;3S tt ; Pathak, JUKAS. xzui. 19 , lA xli. 136 IT., support Btitmaha’s posteriority 
against frivedl, lA. xlil. 358 IT. R ; Naraslmbacbar, lA, xli 90S ; xUi 305, Nobel, 
ZDMG Ixxiil. 190 S ; Han Chand, Kihdim, pp. 70 S ; Jacobi, loc. cU. 

* it 40, 88 , Hedhivlnidra, Nami on Rudrats, xi. 34. Cf. KSvyamlmSiisS, p. 1 1. 
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many verses adduced by Bhamaha to expound his views. The 
matter is not, indeed, of the highest importance, for it is not 
supposed in any case that Dandin lived long after BhSmaha, 
who certainly used the works of Uddyotakara (c. 650) and 
probably knew the Ny&sa of Jinendrabuddhi (r. 7 °^)- On the 
whole, having regaid to the facts regarding the Dofakumara- 
eartta, which suggests that it precedes Subandhu and Bana, we 
may place Dandin some generations before Bhamaha. 

To Dandin poetry appears under the metaphor of a body of 
words determined by the sense which it is desired to set out, and 
that body is ornamented, the term Alaihkara here being used m 
the most general sense to cover anything which lends beauty to 
the poem as ornaments do to the human body. A poem may 
consist of verse, prose, or both, as in the drama and the Campu ; 
no Indian writer on poetics allows himself to be led astray into 
demanding verse form as a condition of poetry. This, of course, 
was a natural conclusion from the fact that law, medicine, 
astronomy and astrology, grammar, and philosophy had all been 
composed in verse, so that outer form was obviously no criterion 
between the literature of knowledge and that of power. Of 
verse forms Dandin enumerates the Saigabandha or Mahakavya, 
the chaiacteristics of which we have already noted , Muktaka, 
single verses , Kulaka, groups of up to five verses , Ko9a, uncon- 
nected verses by different authors , Saihghata, similar verses by 
one author. Of prose he mentions Katha, Akhyayika, and 
Campu, recognizing as curient the difference between the first 
two, but rejecting it as quite artificial and not even in accord- 
ance with practice. The use of different languages is admitted, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhran9a, and mixtures of these being 
allowed, seen in the Mahakavya in Sanskrit, in poems in the 
Skandhaka metre in Praki it, in the Asara in Apabhran^a, and 
the Nataka, drama, in a mixed form.' Dandin also recognizes 
the distinction between a poem to be heard and one to be seen, 
but refers to works on dramatic art for consideration of the latter. 

Of special interest is the new presentation of the doctrine of 
qualities. It is clear that before Dandin there had developed the 
doctrine of schools 01 paths, Maiga, of poetry, and Bana refers 

' The sense of the terms is not given by Dandin, and is dubious ; the last may be 
poems in one metre Osara Is a e / 
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to four of them, as we have seen. Dandin declaies for the exis- 
tence of two types, holding that subvarieties are incalculable, and 
he sets them against each other as the Vaidarbha and Gau^a.the 
former the southern, the latter the eastern, the distinguishing 
marks being the presence in the former of ten qualities which 
the other does not Usually accept. Dandin shows clearly that 
these distinctions are not his own, and his descriptions are here 
and there suggestive of doubt on his own part as to what is 
meant, a doubt increased by divergences of view among the 
commentators One quality, indeed, is admitted to be liked even 
by the Gaudas, perspicuity of sense ; if t^e ocean is referred to 
as red, that requires the addition of the words ‘ through the blood 
of the serpents.* But the merit of clearness, Prasada, applicable 
to the use of words in a natural way, is not attractive to the 
Gaudas ; they like a phrase such as anatyarjunabjanmasadrks- 
ahko balakfaguh, ‘ the white-beamed (moon) has a spot similar 
to the not-very-white water-bom (lotuses)’, where the rare 
expressions are excused in the Gauda view by their being etymo- 
logically derivable. Udaratva signifies the presence in a sentence 
of a distinguished quality, thus giving elevation of style, as in 

artktnSfh krpana drftis tvanmukhe paMd sakrt 
tadavastha punar deva nanyasya mukham Iksate 

' Once the sad eye of suppliants hath fallen on thy face, o king, 
it taketh there its abode, and gazeth not at the face of any other.' 
Another explanation given by Dandin himself makes elevation 
the result of the use of ornamental epithets such as llldmbufa, 
toy-lotus, krldasaras, play-lake, hemahgada, gold bracelet. 
Kanti is the grace of beauty, which is in harmony with nature, as 
opposed to the exaggeration, Atyukti, of the Gau^a style ; the 
two are neatly contrasted : the Vaidarbha has ; 

anayor anavadyahgi stanayor yrmbhamanayoh 
avakSfo na paryaptas tava bakulatdntare. 

' O maiden with faultless limbs, there is not space enough between 
thy creeper-like arms for the expansion of those swelling breasts.' 
The Gauda exaggerates : 

alpam nirmttam akSfam analocyatva vedhasa 
tdam evaihvidham bkdvt bhavatyah stanajrmbkanam. 
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* Surely the creator hath made this world too narrow, foreseeing 
not so great an extension of thy breasts.’ Samadhi denotes 
metaphorical expression, and Dandin shows how words normally 
vulgar can be used if the sense be no longer literal, as in the case 
of vam, vomit, nisfkiv, and udgr, spit out 
These five qualities are clearly essentially connected with 
sense, a sixth, Madhurya, sweetness, is defined as possessing 
Rasa, which heie denotes rather tastefulness than sentiment as 
taken by Biihler among others, and this is a quality of sense as 
well as of sound, for it applies to the extent of forbidding the use 
of expressions suggesting vulgar ideas, requiring that love should 
be alluded to in decently veiled phrases. It, however, also has 
to do with tasteful arrangement of sounds, and in this there is 
a divergence between the styles, for the Vaidarbha likes the 
combination of harmonious sounds, while the Gauda prefers the 
more obvious and blatant device of alliteration outright. The 
Vaidarbha also demands Sukumarata, gentleness, which means the 
use of syllables which are not rough sounding, while the Gaudas 
like harsh sounds when they serve to accord with the sentiment 
expressed. Thus we have for the Vaidarbha the pleasing if in 
sense negligible : 

mandalikrtya barham kanthatr madhuragUtbhth 

kalaptnah pranrtyantt kale jimutamahm 

‘ Making circles of their tails the peacocks dance in the season 
of the clouds, uttering sweet cries.’ Contrast the Gauda fiery 
utterance : 

nyakfena ksapitak paksah ksatriyanam k^anad iti. 

‘ In a moment the host of the warriors was destroyed by Para- 
9urama.’ There is again a distinction as to Samata, evenness : 
the Vaidarbha style likes the letters to be soft, harsh, or well 
mixed, but the Gaudas do not object to unevenness, and the 
poetry aiming at briliiance or bombast of both sense and orna- 
ment {artkalamkaradambara) is recognized as having won fame. 
The Vaidarbhas also like ^lista, stability,^ diction which is not 
loose, i.e. composed of easily pronounced syllables — while the 
Gaui^ do not mind the latter defect, provided it be alliterative ; 

' la 1. 43 thU Kerns the beet lenM , Uden in Nobel’e /tu/uiH Peetry, p. 107, n. i s. 
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thus to express the common idea of a jasmine wreath and its 
attendant bees the Vaidarbhas say: malatidama langhttam bhra- 
maraih, the Gaudas malatimala lolahkaltla. Finally both styles 
like force, Ojas, consisting of lengthy compounds, or rather of 
a large number of compounds, both in prose and poetry in the 
Gauija view, in prose only in that of Vaidarbhan usage, though 
the latter would evidently sanction it if it was set off by short 
words as in : 

payodharatatotsangalagnasandhyStapanfttka 
kasya kamaturam ceto varwti na kartsyattf 

• 

‘ Whose heart is not made lovesick by the sight of the western 
sky, whose garment, the evening sun, hangs on the slopes of the 
clouds that are her breasts ? ’ The poet recognizes that varieties of 
compounds are made by the mingling of syllables long and short. 

Dandin insists that to produce the effective poetry he has 
praised are necessary natural genius, which arises from impressions 
formed in earlier births, much study, and great application, and, 
recognizing that the hrst lequisite may be unattainable, allows 
concentiation on the second two. He then proceeds, in Book ii of 
the Kdvyadarfa, to define Alaihkaras as those qualities which 
produce charm in poetry, some of which have been already men- 
tioned in dealing with the difference of styles, while those common 
to both styles are enumerated in ii and iii, the figures of sense 
coming first, than those of sound, treated from our point of view at 
absurd length. The eaily state of Dandin’s views is shown in 
his failure to distinguish quality and figure, and in his making no 
effort to explain the poetic effect of figures save by mere 
generalities. Nor has he any scheme of division of figures, and 
in a manner somewhat startling we find that he ranks as a figure, 
the first of all, Svabhavokti, natural description as a thing 
appears to a poet. This figure — or rather ornament — ^is of a quite 
special kind, for it is classed as opposed to all the rest of the 
figures of sense, which are classed under Vakrokti, crooked, non- 
natural, figurative, speech. The meaning of the distinction must 
be that in the former case the poet, by his discernment, sees the 
essence of a thing — using that term in the widest sense, be it an 
individual thing, or a species, or a quality or action — and sets it 
out in plain speech ■ in the latter he describes not necessarily with 
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special intuition, but with figurative language. He has already 
insisted, in his account of the qualities, on the supreme importance 
to the poet of the use of metaphor. 

The actual list of figures ^ is a curious mixture including much 
that we should not leckon figures of a distinct kind, as well as 
figures more naturally so styled. We have in his order the 
simile in thirty-two varieties, the metaphor, the Dipaka, Avj^ti, 
repetition in the sense of the use, e g., of four difierent verbs with 
one meaning as a quasi contrast to the Dipaka, Aksepa, Arthan- 
taranyasa, Vyatireka, Vibhavana, Samasokti, hyperbole, poetic 
fancy, and then three figures rejected by Bhamaha, Hetu, 
Suksma, and Lefa. These express cause, convey a meaning by 
adroit hint or gesture, or conceal something which has almost 
come to light ; but Oandin gives us an alternative view of Le^a, 
a rebuke or eulogy. Then come older , Preyas, the expression of 
pleasure , Rasavat, the expression of one or other of the senti- 
ments ; Orjasvin, that of vigour , Paryayokta, the expression 
indirectly of something which cannot openly be avowed ; Sama- 
hita, mentioning some fact which has come to afford aid to one’s 
end ; Udatta, description of something noble or elevated ; Apa- 
hnuti, seeming denial to affirm more strongly, ?lesa, double 
meaning; Vi9esokti, description ofa special distinction ; Tulyayo- 
gita, putting like things together ; Virodha, seeming incongruity ; 
Aprastutastotra, indirect praise ; Vyajastuti, praise concealed 
as censure, Nidar9ana, reference to a like result; Sahokti, 
mention of two things as happening together, Parivrtti, exchange 
of objects, A91S, benediction, Saihklina, mixing of figures, 
and Bhavika. The latter is a quality applicable to the whole of 
a composition and expresses the purpose and mind of the poet ; 
it reveals itself in the making of all the different elements of the 
plot aid one another to their end, the avoidance of needless quali- 
fications, the description of things in their place, and the ex- 
position of even a difficult matter by due regard to orderly 
exposition. This quality, we can see, would, if Dandin had had 

‘ Cf Kane, Sdkttyadarpana, pp 1 ff Nobel {Bnir z. alt. Ceuh d AladMra- 
fdrfr«(i9ii); ZDMG Uti aSsff, Uvii. i ff , Ixiiii 189 ff.) deals with some of the 
figures, but not always satisfactorily , hu desire to place Bhtmaha before Kalidfisa 
leads him to deny the former's olmoss reference to the Megkadiita {Indian PMtry, 
p 15), even though he retliaes thit Kalidasa was really the older. 
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any idea of order, have been conjoined with SvabhSvokti ; we 
may compare Aristotle's * ivdpytia. It is important to note that 
Dandin expressly mentions the view of some authors which made 
a hyperbole implicit in every figure whatever, and he himself 
lays it down that in every form of Vakrokti the use of the Qlesa 
enhances the beauty, thus according approval to the practice of 
Subandhu and Sana and of himself in his less immoderate action 
in the DofakumarMartia. 

Book iii of the Kavy&darfa develops at great length the doc- 
trine of Yamakas, leading us to the stanza with one consonant, 
H, only ; then follow riddles and finally the ten defects of poetry 
much as in the Natyofastra, But nothing of real value is here 
found. 

The doctrines of Dandin found an echo and completion in 
those of Vamana,^ who is doubtless to be placed at the end of 
the eighth century ® We have in him the emergence, however, of 
a new idea, that of the soul of poetry as opposed merely to the 
body. As later than both Dandin and Bhamaha he has a more 
developed idea of the nature of KSvya; it is not merely woids 
and meaning or sense, but there must be qualities and figures as 
well. But he also seeks to fit all the elements in Dandin into 
a scheme, based on the doctrine of Riti, a new word for style. 
The soul of poetry is style which is a specified arrangement of 
words, the term specified referring to distinction according to the 
qualities possessed which are the cause of charm in poetry, while 
the figures are ranged as things which add to the charm. He 
admits three kinds of Riti, Vaidarbhl, Gaudi, Pancali, so styled 
because found among the local poets, but not due to local causes. 
The Vaidarbhl is perfect and has all the qualities The Gaudt 
is accorded the qualities of Kanti and Ojas, understood here in 
the sense of many compounds which are of great length, and 
high-sounding woids, a statement illustrated by a famous stanza 
of Bhavabhuti. The Pancall has sweetness and gentleness, 
Madhurya and Saukumarya, like the style of Puranas. The 
Vaidarbhl is strongly insisted on, the other tw'o disparaged, and 

1 Rhet III. 10, 16. On metaphor, cC c > 

* KavyilaPikHra with Vrtti, ed. KM 15, 189s, Vgnivilasn Press, 1909, trsns 
G Jhi, IT lu and iv 

» Minister of JaySpt^a of Kashmir (7}'9-8 i 3); Jacobi, ZPMG Ixit 138 f 
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a pure form of Vaidarbhl ia expreasly commended which uses no 
compounds, thus allowing full play to the qualities of sense. 
The qualities in Vamana are now rearranged as qualities of sound 
and of sense, each having two aspects, with results far from 
satisfactory as regards clearness, and disadvantageous as depart- 
ing from the normal use of the terms established in Dam^in. 
Under the quality beauty Vamana includes the feature imply- 
ing sentinvcnt, which Danilin places in the figures Preyas, Rasavat, 
and Urjasvin, and perhaps in the quality Madhurya, while the 
quality of perspicuity covers the Svabhavokti of Dandin. Under 
the qualities also roopi is found for the odd figure Bhavika, 
whose awkward position in Dandin’s view has been noted. 

Vamana’s treatment of figures is important for his reduction 
of their importance as elements in poetry , the qualities are vital, 
the figures not • they are related rather to the body, word and 
meaning, of poetry than to the style which is the soul Further, 
he insists that the simile lies at the bottom of all figures and to 
achieve this lesult has to omit various figures, in addition to 
those above mentioned, such as Udatta, ParySyokta, and Suksma, 
while others he defines differently Vakrokti to him is a special 
mode of metaphorical expression, not the generic term for all 
figurative speech as in Dan^in. 

As opposed to Dandin we find in Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara • 
a decided preference for a system which insists on the figures as 
the essential feature of the poetry whose body is word and sense. 
Bhamaha definitely rejects outright the distinction of two styles, 
and the qualities which he does recognize are connected gener- 
ally with poetry, not with any special style. Moreover, he shows 
the reduction of qualities to three, which is characteristic of later 
thought, though he does not specifically deal with the matter as 
do the later writers, who reduce Dan^in’s ten to their categories. 
He mentions, however, as sweet, a poem which is agreeable to 
hear and has not too many compounds, and a clear poem is one 
which can be understood by even women and children ; strength 
he understands as usual as connected with long compounds, and 
he implies that this is incompatible with clearness as well as 
sweetness He has, however, no clear marking line between 
qualities and figures ; he mentions clearness and sweetness in 
* J li fts App. viu to K P 1 rivedS'i ed. oi Fratdfar^jayafobhUsana, BSS. 1909. 
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close proximity to his account of figures, and he describes Bhivi> 
katva as a figure or quality indififerently. He definitely insists 
on the distinction of figures into those of sound and sense, and 
he more or less vaguely is conscious of the doctrine which regards 
the essential feature of poetry to be figurative expression, Va- 
krokti. Foi the two-fold division of subject-matter of poetry 
favoured by Dandin, which recognizes traditional matter and inven- 
tion, he substitutes one admitting also foundation on the arts or 
sciences. His division of classes of poetiy is five-fold, the Sarga- 
bandha, drama, Akhyayika, Katha, and detached verses, and he 
defends the distinction between Katha and Akhyayika on quite 
worthless grounds. But he insists that* there is a common 
element m all poetry, Vakiokti, while he denies, accordingly, to 
SvabhSvokti the right to be styled a figure at all. This figura- 
tive expression he identifies with hyperbole, which is explained 
as an expression surpassing ordinary usage, meaning no doubt 
a poetical conception as opposed to the prosaic everyday concep- 
tion of facts Bhamaha examines the various figures from this 
point of view, and his work in this regard was carried on by 
Udbhata, the contemporary ofVamana, whose Alamkarasatk- 
graha * deals with forty-one figures, including three varieties of 
alliteration. His Bhamahavmarana is lost, and from Pratiharen- 
duraraja, pupil of Mukula, who wrote c 950, and commented on 
Udbhata, we learn little of importance Of no historical impor- 
tance is Bhamaha’s treatment of defects, in which he gives a new 
list of ten additional to the tradition alone (Book iv), while in Books 
V and vi he describes logical and grammatical errors in poetry. 

There are in Udbhata hints of new views which later had some 
efiect. The ascription to him of the doctrine that sentiment is 
the soul of poetry is due to an error, a verse cited by Pratiharen- 
duraja being wrongly asci ibed to him. But he did lay some 
stress on the element of sentiment in poetry and he added to the 
list of eight of the NatyafSstra a ninth, the calm. Further, while 
he ignored, like Bh^aha, the styles of Dandin, he introduced 
a new classification based entirely on sound effects, primarily 
alliteration, in the shape of the theory of three Vrttis, manners, 
classed as elegant {upanagarika), ordinary (gramyd), and harsh 
(parufS) In treating figures he adds Drs^anta, exemplification, 

1 Ed Jacobi, JRAS 1897, pp Stg-gS ! BSS. 1915. 
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and KSvyaliflga, poetical causation, divides simile according to 

the grammatical form of expression, as by suffixes like vat, and 

starts the investigation of the relations of double meaning to 

other figures, which is later developed, as well as the complex 

issue of the different kinds of blending of figures, Saihsrsti and 

Saihkara. 

Rudrata, who wrote before 900 and probably in the earlier 
part of the ninth century, the Kavyatamkara} in sixteen chapters 
of Arya verses, makes no innovation in theory, but belongs 
essentially to the school which, without scientific investigation, 
accepted as its duty the enumeration of figures. He seeks to 
divide figures on the b*ase of sound and sense, and then to sub- 
divide on principles of his own ; under those of sound he classes 
figures on the basis of equivocation (vakrokti), paronomasia 
ifUfa), pictorial effects (cttra), alliteration and Yamakas ; those of 
sense are based on reality, similitude, hyperbole, and coalescence. 
This results in a repetition of some figures under different heads, 
and his plan of division received no general acceptance, though 
Mammata adopted some of his figures, and his new interpretation 
of Vakrokti as an equivoke based on paronomasia or intonation 
(kaku), though rejected by Hemacandra, prevails from Mam- 
mata onwards over the wider sense of Dandin or the narrower 
interpretation as a figure based on similitude of Vamana. He 
generalizes and extends the manners of Udbhata, in whom they 
seemed to be restricted to alliterative effects, by laying down 
five manners of letters (vartia), sweet, harsh, pompous, dainty 
(UtlitS), and excellent (bhadra). But he accepts also the styles, 
Ritis, of Vamana, though under the influence of Bhamaha we find 
them looked at in a new light. They now number four, and the 
distinction is based on the use of compounds. The Vaidarbhi 
has none, verbal prefixes not ranking as compounding elements. 
PSncali compounds up to three words, La^Iya five to seven, and 
Gau^iya any number. His debt to Dandin is seen in his dealing 
at great length with Yamakas and developing the idea of Citra, 
tricks in poetic form, such as Magha declares to distinguish poetry 

I Ed , with the comm, of Namiudho, • Jun (106S), KM 3, 1909. Rudrata 
ii ion of VSmnka and u also called QIatSnanda His ditSerenoe from Rudra Bbatfa 
was prored by Jacobi, WZKM ii 151 if , ZDMG. xlii. 435. Rndia Bhatti is known 
to Hemacandra (p. no) , bis Qr^tratihkii is ed Pischel, Kiel, 1886 
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in his day, but which Bhamaha and Udbhata ignore, while 
Udbhata also passes over Yamakas. A novel feature is the 
introduction in four chapters of the theory of sentiment which, 
however, is in no wue brought into vital connexion with his sub- 
ject, but stands in a merely formal collocatioa He recognizes 
ten sentiments, adding the feelings of calm and friendship to the 
traditional list. 

Still less important from the point of view of theory is the 
Kavyamimansa of the dramatist Raja9ekhara [c. 900) which is 
a work in other regards of no small interest and originality. He 
conceives of the Kavyapurusa, the spirit of poetry, son of Saras- 
vatl, and the Sahityavidya, science of poefics, who becomes his 
bride, the term Sahitya being derived, we may believe, from the 
old doctrine of the union of word or sound and sense to make 
a poem, as laid down by Bhamaha, Magha, and others. He dis- 
tinguishes carefully science, (j^astra, and poetry, and analyses the 
divisions of the former ; he discusses at length the relation of 
genius, poetic imagination, culture, and practice in making a poet 
and classifies poets on this score. A further classification is based 
on the fact that a poet may produce a ^ poem, or 

combine both in varying proportions, and of poets in the 
narrower sense he makes eight illogical groups. His own con- 
ception of poetry appears traditional , he defines it as a sentence 
possessing qualities and figures, and he accepts Vamana’s doc- 
trine of styles which are the outcome of Sahityavidya’s wander- 
ings in diverse lands. The sources of poetry are touched on, and 
the subject-matter as concerned with men, divine beings, or 
denizens of hell is investigated. Very interesting is the discus- 
sion of borrowing from eailier works; it is recognized as justified 
by freshness of idea and expression, and elaborate illustration is 
given of thirty-two different ways of evading improper plagiarism. 
Important also is the consideration of poetical conventions, and 
we are given a geography of India and many remarks on the 
seasons with their appropriate winds, birds, flowers, and action. 
Raja^ekhara also gives curious details of the likings of different 
parts of India for certain languages and their mode of mispro- 
nouncing Sanskrit. The Magadhas and others east of Benares 
are blunt in Prakrit, good at Sanskrit, but the Gaudas are 
thoroughly bad in Prakrit, the La^as dislike Sanskrit but use 

9149 C C 
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Prakrit beautifully, the Surastras and Travanas mix Apabhrah9a 
with Sanskrit, the Dravidaa recite musically, Kashmirian pro- 
nunciation is as bad as their poetry is good, Kamatas end up 
sentences with a twang, northerners are nasal, the people of 
Paficala sweet and honey-like. Women poets are recognized, 
and sex barriers despised, while of the ten grades of poets the 
rank of Kaviraja, held by Raja^ekhara, comes seventh even 
above the Mahakavi himself Great stress is laid on the assem- 
blies at which poets were judged and where the prize given by the 
king included crowning with a hllet and riding in a special chariot. 
The poet's paraphernalia is given, chalk, a board, palm leaves, 
birch bark, pen and ink.' More important is the insistence on 
the equal rights of all four forms of speech . Sanskrit , Prakrit, 
elegant, sweet, and smooth , Apabhran9a also elegant, as loved in 
Marwar, Takka, and Bhadanaka , and Bhutabhasa current in 
Avanti, Pariyatra, and Da9apura, while the people of the 
Madhyade9a used all equally well The people of that land 
show also their admixture by their colours, brown like the 
easterners, dark like the southerners, white like the westerners, 
while the northerners are fair. When we add that he quotes ex- 
tensively including the Makimnahstotra, gives many fine verses 
and some anecdotes, and is usually lively if pedantic, the merits 
of his work can be appreciated ‘ 

3. TIu Doctrine of Dhvam 

Raj‘a9ekhara lived at a time when a new doctrine, that of 
Dhvam, tone, had been steadily winning its way to power. It is 
represented for us by the metrical Karikas preserved in the 
Dhvanyaloka^ of Anandavardhana of Kashmir (r. 850) with its 

' On these mstteis see Buliler, Inducht Palaeograpku , lloemle, JASB Iix pt. i. 
no a , on the use of paper, Waddell, JRAS. 1914, pp 136 f , Haraprasid, Report, 1. 
p 7 , on the claim of Indian writing at indigenous, not of Semitic origin, see Bhan- 
darker, POCP 1919, 11, 305 if 

* Ed Gaekvotti's Oriental Strut, 1916 Many stanzas on poets by Rijapekhara 
probably came from some lost work, perhaps the Harmtlasa , cf Bhandarkar, Report, 
1887-91, pp uif, Peterson, JBRAS. ZTU 57-71, for an exposure of forged irerses 
adduced to support an attack on Bhisa’s antborship see G Haribnr Sastn, IHQ. i. 
370 if , K G Sesha Aiyar, 361 , a bad cate invites worse aiguments , cf. Keith, 
BSOS 111 613 1)., T. Ganapati Sastrl, 627 ff. 

’ Ed. KM. 25, 1911, tians. H. Jacobi, ZDMG. Ivi and Ivii 
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super-commentary by Abhinavagupta, Loeana} The Karik3s 
assert that the doctrine is old, but if so we must assume that it 
had not won much success, and it may be that the author referred 
really to some not distant predecessor, justifying himself by the 
view that the doctrine was implicit in the older writers. His 
name was possibly but not certainly Sahrdaya, which at best is 
merely an epithet, and he must have written early in the ninth 
century. At any rate by the ability of his commentators and by 
the adoption by Mammata of the doctrine the new view won on 
the whole a dominant piosition in Indian poetics. 

The theory finds its origin in the analysis of language and 
meaning. The phiase, a herdsmen’s station on the Ganges, is 
obviously as it stands absurd ; the denotation (abhidha) gives 
no sense, and we are obliged to find a tiansferred sense (laksana) 
which gives us the sense of a station on the bank of the Ganges. 
This shows the incompatibility of the literal sense as one factor, 
and the possibility of giving an allied meaning as another. But 
this is not all , there is brought to us by such a phrase deliberately 
used in poetry a sense of the holy calm of such a station situated 
on the sacred stream with all its associations of piety. This, it is 
contended, is not given by implication, but by the power of sug- 
gestion which is derived from the poet’s purpose (prayojand) in 
applying the phrase. This doctrine of -suggestion which the gram- 
marians did not accept could be based on a philosophical opinion 
of the grammarians themselves. They recognued the Sphota,* 
a mysterious entity, a sort of hypostatization of sound, of which 
action sounds were manifestations, and the same idea of the revela- 
tion of something inherent {vyanjanS) is found in the Vedanta, 
where all is a manifestation of the underlying reality, the Brahman 
or absolute. There were common-sense people ® who held that 
all could be put down to denotation ; a word might be regarded 
like an arrow which could pierce armour and slay the foe in a single 
movement, without inventing new phases of operation, while yet 
others^ claimed that the signification, Tatparya, resulting from 
the taking of words together in a sentence explained all that was 

' Ed KM 3^ (i-ul) , IW, Calcatlm, 1933 (iv) 

* E. Abcgg. FesUckrt/f Windtsch^ pp 188 ff , ZDMG Ixxvii 3078* 

’ Dlrghftvyaparsvadin school, dubiously ascribed to Lolla^a Samkrtt Poetnst 
il 193 ) n x6) 

* AbhihitanvayaTadm school of MimaUisa 

c c a 
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required, and others ’ again held that even this idea of TStpaiya 
was needless, because the words had the power per se of convey- 
ing their relations with other words to make up a whole. A 
further school, which became more insistent later, declared that 
suggestion was not real, and that what was explained by sugges- 
tion ought to be accounted for by inference. From the mention of 
the station on the Ganges one at once inferred the intention of 
the speaker to convey the ideas of purity, &c 

But the holders of the doctrine of Dhvani remained uncon- 
vinced, and on the basis of their theory they declared that the 
soul of poetry was no,t style nor sentiment, but tone, Dhvani, by 
which they meant that an implied sense was the essence of 
poetry. What was suggested might be threefold, either a sub- 
ject, or a figure, or a sentiment and, while these three possi- 
bilities are admitted by the more orthodox members of the 
school, including Anandavardhana and Mammata, Abhinava- 
gupta went much further and declared that in reality all sugges- 
tion must be of sentiment, holding that in the long run suggestion 
of subject and figure reduced themselves to this. VigvanStha, 
author of the Sahityadarpana, followed his lead, but this never 
became the accepted doctrine, for the writers realized that, by 
attempting thus to limit suggestion, they would cut out a good 
deal of admitted poetry. Suggestion, howevei, can be expressed 
in two ways, foi it may rest on the metaphorical sense of words, 
in which case we have the species of Dhvanikavya where the 
literal meaning is not intended at all (avtvaksita-vacya), thus 
making provision for the ordinary view which attached great im- 
portance to metaphor or simile as the base of poetry. Or, again, 
the literal sense may be intended, but a deeper suggestion implied, 
in which case we have the type where the literal sense is meant 
but ultimately comes to something deeper {vwakfttanyapara- 
vacya). Heie, again, we have two different cases, for the process 
of apprehension may be instantaneous (asathlaksya-krama), which 
is the rule in respicet of suggestion of sentiment, oi due to a per- 
ceptible process {sainlaksya-krama), as in the suggestion of sub- 
ject and figuie. The process of apprehension of sentiment is 
comparable to the piercing of a hundied lotus leaves with one 
needle ; there is a process by which the factors induce the senti- 
> AnviUbhidhiiuvidin school 
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ment, but it is so rapid as to seem instantaneous. It is clear also 
that the rising up of sentiment is not the result of inference ; it 
can come into being only in a person who has had in previous 
lives experience which gives him aesthetic susceptibilities, makes 
him a feeling heart or connoisseui (sahrdaya), and in him it arises 
as a perfectly unique emotional experience, comparable only to 
the bliss of cognition of the absolute,’ a transcendental {alauktka) 
joy He who sees on the stage, or reads in poetry, the factors 
which are connected with sentiment presented, docs not regard 
them as external to himself, whether as the property of the actor 
or of the hero of the play or poem, nor does he appropriate them 
to himself, he sees them under the aspec! of universality, and 
this causes the sentiment to be unique and pleasurable, whatever 
the corresponding emotion, as a personal possession, would be. 
What in real life would be horror, thus as a sentiment is exquisite 
j'oy. We have, it is clear, a real effect to explain the nature of 
disinterested aesthetic pleasure arising from literature. 

But the system does not deny the right to rank as poetry of 
poetry which contains only in a secondary degree suggestion 
(gUHibhuta-vyaugyd). This head helped them to find a place for 
the doctrines of the older writcis who accepted in certain figures 
the expression of seritiment, as in the Preyas, Rasavat, and 
Orjasvin of Dandin. Moreover, it served to include cases in 
which these writers found that one figure lay at the base of others, 
as when Vamana found simile in all, and Bhamaha held that in 
ail figures there lay hyperbole, a view mentioned by Dandin also. 
Finally the system, though not its sterner advocates, confessed 
that they must permit the kind of poetry called Citra, picture, in 
which there was mere beauty without any suggested sense at all. 
The beauty may be of sense or sound. 

It remained to seek some way of dealing with the qualities 
and figuies and the styles or manners of the earlier writers, so as 
to find them a just place. One great simplification was effected 
by reducing the number of qualities, restricting their extension 
to sound effects, and by merging in them both the Ritis of 
Vamana and the Vrttis of Udbhata, which were at the same time 
practically identified. This became possible through the adop- 

* Thii IS, we must remember, ideuUc with the bliss which is part of the absolute as 
one, being, thought, and joy 
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tion of a new doctiine as to the relation of qualities to the poem ; 
the sentiment being regarded as the vital element, the qualitieb 
are related to it as the soul of the poem, in the same way as 
heroism is an attribute of the soul of man. This fact, however, 
precludes us from regarding qualities as stereotyped in the old 
fashion ; everything depends on the sentiment, and what rela- 
tively to sentiment would be a quality might in the abstract be 
a defect. If, then, we admit qualities, they must be such as are 
never defects, and they must be positive in nature, not mere lack 
of defects, and distinct in character. On this score we can dis- 
miss Vamana’s ^lesa, Samadhi, and Udarata as merely forms of 
Ojas, strength , Saukumaiya and Kanti aie no more than the 
absence of the faults of harshness and vulgarity ; and Samata, 
evenness, is in some cases positively a blemish. We have thus 
led: just three qualities, and these of sound only, there being no 
need in the views of the school, which Mammata in special 
develops very clearly, to allow of qualities of sense. These are 
strength, which is regarded as causing, or as Vi9vanatha insists, 
coincident with an expansion (vistara) of the mind, and which 
has its proper place in the sentiments of heroism, horror, and dis- 
gust ; sweetness, which stands in a like relation to a melting {druti) 
of the mind, and is normally present in the sentiment of love-in- 
union, but appears also, rising in degree in order, in pathos, love- 
in-sepaiation, and calm, and clearness, including the older 
Arthavyakti, which coi responds to an extension or pervasion 
(vikasa) of the mind. The idea of these psychological equations 
was probably borrowed from Bhatta Nayaka who in his theory 
of the enjoyment {bhoga) of sentiment spoke of these three condi- 
tions of the mind. In concrete terms the characteristics of the 
three qualities of sound are given by Mammata as depending on 
arrangement of letters, compounds, and style of composition , 
thus sweetness depends on the use of all the mutes (save linguals) 
with the corresponding nasals , r and n with short vowels ; and 
no compounds or short compounds, strength arises from the use 
of double consonants, or consonants followed by the correspond- 
ing aspirate , conjuncts of which r forms part ; lingual letters 
save M ; the palatal and lingual sibilants , long compounds ; and 
a formidable, loaded, composition , no special rules are given for 
clearness. It is obvious that Mammata is here incorporating 
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much of what Udbhata taught fording his Vrttis. the charac- 
teristics of the Upanagarika and Paru» forms being closely 
similar, and thus it is possible for Mammafa to bring the Vrttis 
under qualities. Nor, as he includes the use of compounds in 
his treatment, does he find it difficult to include the styles 
of Vamana, as brought into close relation to compounds by 
Rudrata. It is, of course, all rather artificial, and very much ol an 
effort to harmonize without real care for the facts, but it is 
normal and plausible enough. 

In the case of the figures a definite line is drawn between them 
and the qualities. The figures are only of importance in so far 
as they seek to enhance the sentiment , they do not, however, act 
directly on the sentiment, but they aid it by decorating the body, 
sound and sense, just as the soul of a man has as attributes the 
qualities, while ornaments such as a necklace affect his body 
directly. If figures do not aid the sentiment, then they are 
merely forms of speech, and their place is in poetry of the third 
type, Citra, pictorial poetry which Vijvanatha denies outright the 
name of poetry. 

Anandavardhana give much else of great interest, and his 
remarks on compounds are sensible and just, he allows them 
freely in Akhyayikas, but he points out that even there where 
pathetic, 01 love-sorrow effects are aimed at such compounds 
are not suitable, and in the Katha they should be employed in 
moderation The doctrine of Dosas, defects, is treated from the 
same point of view as that of qualities ; tautology, for instance, 
may become an excellence if the suggested sense is made more 
effectively felt by means of it. But as with qualities, there may 
be leal faults which are always such , the Dhvanikara insists that 
in love there is always a defect in using unmelodious {fruttdufla) 
expressions, though such are in good taste in the heroic or the 
horrible sentiments. 

4. TAe Criltcs and Supporters of the Doctrine of Dhvani 

The idea of suggestion did not pass unchallenged. Bhafta 
Naydka in the Hrdayadarpana} perhaps an independent work 

' Cl. M. Hiriyanoa, POPC. 1919, u. >46 ff., who regard! him as expressmg the 
l&mkhya new of aesthetic joy as ansiog beyond natore to something finer if not real, 
while the Vedinta view rests on the levelation of the absolntely real which is joy. 
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though there is some evidence of it having been a commentary 
on the NaQrofSstra, who wrote before Abhinavagupta, insisted 
on his own theory of the effect of words. In addition to denota- 
tion, he ascribed to them the faculty of generalization, Bhavakatva, 
which consists in making the meaning intelligible as universal to 
the audience, while a third power, Bhojakatva, results in the 
audience relishing the enjoyment of the poem This condition is 
one of an enjoyment which cannot be described, but which is 
marked, as we have seen, by the melting, expansion, and extension 
of the mind. The loss of his work makes it very difficult to 
appreciate what Nayaka exactly intended to convey. 

More fortunate is Kuntala, probably a contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta, whose Vakrokttfivita ’ is an effort to present in 
a new and improved form the idea vaguely present to Bhamaha 
and those who laid stress on figures as the essential feature of 
poetry. He insists that Vakrokti, crooked or figurative speech, 
IS the life of poetry, distinguishing it from science and any 
merely ordinary or natural mode of expressing facts of any sort 
It is, therefore, a deviation from the ordinary language of life 
in order to produce a certain striking effect {vtccAUH), or an 
imaginative turn of speech (phangl~bhamtt). Poetry, therefore, 
is to be defined as embellished sound and sense, the embellish- 
ment being figurative speech, and as this is the only Alamkara 
possible, and as it is essential to poetry, it is absurd to have any 
definition which omits figures or makes them subordinate. He 
goes in great detail through all the forms of poetry in order 
to show that the principle of Vakrokti covers adequately all 
developments, citing copious examples from the poets, especially 
KShdasa. It is to the imagination or skill of the poet, his work 
{kavtkarman), that we owe the presence of Vakrokti in any 
poem, and this work can be classed according as he exhibits it in 
regard to the letters, to the base or termination of words, to 
a sentence, a particular topic, or a treatise as a whole. It is clear 
that we have here in part a reminiscence of the doctrine of an 
clement of hyperbole in all poetry asserted by Bh^aha ; a poem 
attains at best a transcendental charm {lokottara vatatrya), which 
can be judged in the long run only by the man of taste, a result 


* Ed S. K. Dd, Calcutta, 1913 
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in which Kuntala agrees largely with the theory which he 
attacks. 

The strength of this position is clearly the room it finds to 
allow of accepting figures on their own merits, and not as 
ancillary to a sentiment as essential features of poetry ; we have 
their cause in the poet’s imagmation (kavtprattbhS), and their 
effect is a definite fact, a species of charm. Mamma^a gladly 
accepts this fact and, when figures do not afiect sentiment, still 
declares that they have charm (vatctfrya), and Ruyyaka built up 
his treatment of figures on this basis. To complete his theory 
Kuntala naturally endeavours to bring both sentiment and 
suggestion under the scope of his principle, with just as much 
success as the opposite effort achieved. 

Mahiman Bhatta,^ who was later than Abhinavagupta, 
developed in lieu a doctrine which declined to accept the views 
of Kuntala, but claimed that Dhvani could always be reduced to 
inference (aiiutudHa), and that there was no such thing as imme- 
diate apprehension of sentiment, but that between the factors and 
the result there intervened some space, however short, during 
which the function of inherence was active. He criticized severely 
the failure of Dhvanikara to give a definition of poetry which 
would be comprehensive, and in his second chapter he deals 
at some length, incidental to his main object, with propriety 
{aueitya) dealing with defects of sense, such as the wrong use of 
the factors, &c., and of form, such as the failure to co-ordinate 
the parts of a proposition, break in regular order, violation of 
syntax, tautology, and pleonasm. The work, however, is hardly 
of much consequence, for it deab merely with the question of 
the form of apprehension which is artistically of negligible 
importance. 

Othei authors remained outside the sphere of the influence of 
the new doctrine. Thus the section on poetics of the Agm 
Parana? which is of uncertain date, and Bhoja’s large Sarasvafi- 
kanthabharana ^ show that other theories were prevalent, though 
their scope extended to minor issues. The Purana adopts the 

’ Vfakttmvektt, with comm, (pou by Rnyyaka), TSS. 5, 1909. 

* ec. 336-46 Kane (JSdkttyadarfana, pp ui-t) pots it after Anandavaidhana, 
contrary to D6'a view (Sanriin/ Foetus, 1 103) 

* Ed A Borooih, Calcntu^ 1883-.4 
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ordinary definition of poetry as possessing qualities and figures 
and being free from defects, while Bhoja requires it to possess 
sentiment, but neither has any effective discussion of the vital 
character of poetry. The Purina, however, recognizes the doctrine 
of styles, making four as in Rudrata, and combining their marks 
of distinction so as to include the kinds of letters used, the 
length of compounds, and the use of metaphor. Bhoja adds 
two more styles, Avantika, intermediate between Vaidarbhi and 
Pancali, and Magadhi, which is a defective style (khandaritt). 
The Purina introduces a new complication in the shape of 
distinguishing particular and general qualities; the latter are 
given as seven of sound, six of sense, and six of both, while 
figures are classed as of sound, of sense, and of both. Bhoja 
accepts this and gives absurdly twenty-four of each. His exten- 
sive citations and authonty lent him ‘-ome popularity without 
affecting substantially poetic theory. His treatment of sentiment 
m the Sarasva&kanthdbharana is supplemented by the Qrhga~ 
raprakofa where, as in Rudra Bhatta's Qrhgaratilaka, the erotic 
sentiment is made the chief feature. 

The doctrine of Dhvani was adopted by Mammata, as we 
have seen, who with Alaja (Alaka, Allans) set out the theory in 
the Kavyaprakaga"^ about iiooin a complete and careful foim 
in the shape of Sutras with a commentary; the theory of 
a different origm of these two is unfounded, and his coadjutor 
aided him or wrote parts of Ullasas vii and x at least. Mammata 
attempted to supply the lacuna criticized by the Vyakttmveka 
and defined a poem as sound and sense, free from defects, 
possessing qualities and sometimes figures, ignoring as essential 
sentiment, although he makes the qualities essentially attributes 
of the sentiment, a defect which Vi^vanltha sought to remedy by 
defining poetry as having sentiment as its soul, rejecting thus 
either subject or figure as a real object of suggestion. Mammafa 
has three qualities, reducing others to them and including under 
them the styles and manners of earlier writers, while defects he 
classes as those of sentiment, of word, proposition, and sense, 
a division later often followed. Figures he treated as of sound, 

‘ Ed. with Tuioui commenUnes, CalcDtta, 1866, Benarei, 1866; BSS 1917; 
AnSS. 1911 , KM 63, 1897. Cf Sokthuikar, ZOMG. Ixvl 477 ff., S33ff. Tnuii. 
C Jhi, Benarcf, 1918. MiQiLytcaadra’i comm. (1160 A. D.) b ii., Myiore, 193J. 
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of sense, and, a small number, of both. Vi9vanatha's SShitya- 
darpana ' (r. 1350) largely follows Mammata, but it uses also the 
treatises on drama which it includes. He, howelrer, accepts the 
doctrine of st) les, regarded as an arrangement of words {pada- 
samghatand) in a special way and admits four: Vaidarbhl or 
dainty, with letters indicating sweetness and no or short com* 
pounds ; Gaudi, with letters indicating strength and long com- 
pounds , Pahcali, containing other letters than those mentioned 
and compounds of five or six words, and Latl, intermediate 
between Pancali and Vaidarbhl. On figures he shows often the 
influence of Ruyyaka His work takes the now usual form of 
Sutra and commentary. Similar in spirit and manner are the 
Ekdvati^ of Vidyadhara and the PrataparudrayafobhOsaita^ of 
Vidyanatha, both written c. 1300, the one for Narasinha of 
Orissa, the other for Prataparudra of Warangal, whose glory is 
celebrated in a drama included in it to illustrate the rules of 
dramaturgy. Both are more orthodox than Vi(vanatha in 
accepting subject and figure as objects of suggestion as well as 
sentiment Vidyadhara, however, follows Bhoja in enumerating 
twenty-four qualities in defiance of the reduction of this head to 
three of sound only by the school. 

In the contemporary of Mammata, Hemacandra, we find 
a placid borrowing from Mammata, Abhinavagupta, Raja9ekhara, 
the Vakroktytvtta, and so on. His Kavyanufosatta* with the 
Vtveka by himself, is destitute of originality, but contains 
a section on dramaturgy. Even less valuable are the works of 
the two Vagbhatas, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
respectively, who wiote the Vdgbhatalamkara^ in verse and the 
Kavyanufdsana* in the normal form. The older tries a new 
definition of poetry to include quality, figure, sentiment, and 
style, but makes no eflbrt to weld these into a whole, while he 
adopts the old set of ten qualities ; the younger accepts Hema- 
candra 's definition, which is merely a rehash of Mammafa’s in 
a worse form, and allows only three qualities. Neither seems to 

I Ed. and trans. BI 1851-75, Kane, Bombay, 1933 Cf. Keith, JRAS. 1911, 
pp. 848 f 

* Ed. BSS. 63, 1903. 

* Ed, KM. 71, 1901 


' kd. KM. 43, 1894. 


* Ed BSS. 65, 1909. 
> Ed KM. 48, 1915. 
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accept Dhvani as essential , the younger mentions it under the 
figure Paryayokta and refers leaders to Anandavardhana. 

Of very different importance is the work of Ruyyaka, the 
teacher of Mahkha, who wrote {e. 1100) the Alamk&rasarvasva} 
text and commentary, though the commentator Samudrabandhu * 
(c. T300) ascribes the comment toMankha, who may have helped 
in his teacher’s work Ruyyaka summarizes cleverly all earlier 
systems and asserts the validity of the Dhvanikara’s view. His 
own aim is to deal with the pictorial poem which does not 
suggest anything, and therefore with figures which are its 
essence. In doing so he clearly accepts the principle of the 
VakrokHjivtta that it is a certain chai m which gives a figure its 
being and value. Such charm docs not permit of exact descrip- 
tion, as it IS as infinite as the poet’s imagination which produces 
it, but it IS this which forms the basis of any figure, and justifies 
our asserting that it is a figure and differentiating it from others. 
In detail he often follows with improvements Udbhafa whom he 
much admired He disagrees with Mammafa on the vexed issue 
of Qlesa , the latter admitted figures both of sound and sense in 
this case, basing the distinction on the fact that in Qabda-9lesa 
the substitution of a synonym would ruin the effect, in Aitha- 
flesa It would make no difference Ruyyaka’s view is that the 
real thing to consider is whether the word in question yields the 
double meaning without change of form, that is by having another 
sense, when it is Artha-9lesa, or whether the word must be 
diffeiently divided and read when it is ^abda-9lesa. He rejects, 
on the other hand, Udbhata’s dogma that a ^lesa destroys the 
operation of any other figure with which it is joined. Though 
comparatively early in date, Jayadeva’s Candraloka^ is no more 
than a convenient manual of figures with happy illustrations, on 
which (f i6co) Appayya Diksita the polymath based his Kuva- 
layananda,* Very different is the Rasagahgadkara^ of Jagan- 
natha (c. 1650), where »e find the levised definition of poetry as 
sound expressive of a charming idea {ranuntlydrtkaprattpadakah 
fabdah), and charmingness is ascribed to knowledge begetting 

' KM 35, 1893 , train. II JacoU, ZDMG. Uii. 

* TSS 40, 1915 » Ed. Calcutta, 1917 

* Ed and traua Calcutta, 1903. Cf IOC. 11. 34off. 

* Ed. KM. 12, 1913 Cf. Jacobi, GR 1908, pji. i <I 
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transcendental pleasure {hkottardhlSda) ; this characteristic of 
pleasure is a distinct entity which one realizes by experience, 
and it is also denoted by Camatkaratva. The cause of this form 
of pleasure is a form of meditation (bMvana), consisting of con- 
tinued application to the object characterized by the pleasuie. 
It is quite different from the joy produced by the thought of the 
meaning of what is said to one, e. g. ‘A son is born to you.’ 
Poetry, therefore, can be redefined as sound expressing a sense 
which is the object of a contemplation producing transcendental 
pleasure. This is, it will be seen, a development to a logical 
conclusion of the doctrine of the enjoyment of sentiment , that 
was essentially universal and impersonal, therefore purely 
pleasurable, and this test Jaganuatha now applies to the whole 
field of poetry. In his treatment of figuies in like manner he 
applies, but more ably even than Ruyyaka, and very critically 
as regards earlier writers, the test whether any alleged figure 
produces charm of a different kind from some other accepted 
figure. 

Of other treatises it is necessary to mention the works of the 
polymath Ksemendra, Aucttyaincdra * and Kavtkantkabharana^ 
as they stand rather apart from the ordinary line. In the former 
Ksemendra develops the conception of Aucitya, propriety as 
essential to sentiment, indeed the life of sentiment, and as 
founded in the charm underlying the relish of sentiment. He 
finds twenty-seven cases in which propriety can be exhibited or 
violated, and the value of his work lies in his rich illustration and 
bis ciiticisms of what he deems defects Such critiques on an 
extended scale are rare, and Ksemendra is a better critic than 
a poet. The K avikanthabharana discusses the possibility ol 
becoming a poet, the issue of bon owing on a small or large scale, 
and the legitimacy of doing so in the case of the epic and similar 
works, the charm of poetry with illustration of its ten aspects, the 
defects and excellencies with regard to sense, sound, or senti- 
ment, and the various arts which a poet ought to be familiar 
with. The Kdvyakalpalata' with a commentary, by Arisinha 
and Amaracandra (13th cent) is still more of a practical book of 

’ Ld. KM. 1 II J ff ; PetenOB, JBRAS. xvi 167 if 

’ Ed. KM. ir 111 if , I Sdwnberg, SVYA 1S84. 

* Ld Benares, 1886 C( IOC 1 359(1., u 337 f 
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advice to poets, while Bhanudatta in the fourteenth century wrote 
on sentiment in his Rasamaftjarl^ and RasataraHgtniy 

In the Sarasvatikanthabharana ’ we find an elaborate discussion 
of a theme dealt with in some detail by Rudrafa alone of the 
earlier writers, the mingling of languages. Thus, while we may 
and normally do have a single language used throughout, we 
may have cases in which the same words can be read, for 
instance, both as Sanskrit and Prakrit with one and the same 
meaning , or, again, a verse may be made up of distinct p&rts in 
different languages, or different languages may simply be mixed 
together, giving a consecutive sense, or they may be written con- 
secutively without such a sense, or degraded forms of PrSkrit or 
Apabhranfa may be used in parody or in imitation Rudrata * 
mentions the two simple forms in which the same words can be 
read in another language in the same sense or in a different 
sense. Of this we have an early example in Canto xiii of the 
Kavya of Bhattii where the text can be read as Prakrit as well 
as Sanskrit without alteration of sense. There is little to be 
said for these absurdities, though occasional instances of happy 
adoption of these devices can be cited 

On the classification of figures of speech no serious thought 
appears to have been expended. Mammata, whose actual treat- 
ment of individual figures dominates Ruyyaka, gives no guidance, 
while Ruyyaka ° offers a division of figures of sense based on the 
principles of comparison {aupamya), incongruity (irtrodha), linked 
succession {frhkkald), logical reasoning {nyaya), sentence economy 
(vaiyanydya), popular maxims {lokanydya), apprehension of 
a secret sense (giidhdrthapratitt), and combination of figures 
{samsrftt or sathkara). Nothing substantial is added to this in 
the later texts by Vidyadhara and Vi9vanatha. It is not worth 
while investigating the precise meaning attached to this division, 
especially as some of the figures included in these divisions, such 
as Yathasamkbya in which, for instance, epithets are asserted in 

' Ed BenSS 83, 1904. 

• Ed. Beiiaret, 1883 , Regnaud, Rkhtnqut SanscrUt (1884) 

• 11. 17 with Ratncfvara's comm Cf Kama TBrkavtgi9a, 111 15.41! (AMJV. HI. 
i. 1 38 If.) , jSchnbnng, fatgait Jacobx, pp. 89 B 

• IV 10-13. Cf. Sdhtlyadaryami, x. 10 (643) 

• Cf Kane, Sahttyadarpam, pp, 336 f , TrivedI, EkSvatl, pp 516 f , Rayyaka, 
pp. 143, 148, 164. 
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the same order as the subjects are set out, are denied any true 
quality of charm by Jayaratha and Jagannatha. The division 
even in Ru}^aka is not logical, manifesting a characteristic defect 
of Sanskrit investigation, and in a number of cases the justifica- 
tion for the existence of distinct figures is quite wanting. The 
validity in other cases of the distinctions does exist, and the real 
criticism is that it is hardly worth while inventing special terms 
for the variant forms. Thus the idea that the face of the beloved 
is like the moon can be utilized to illustrate a long series of 
figures, based on similarity. ‘Thy face is like the moon’ is 
simile, Upama, ‘The moon is like thy^face’ is the converse, 
Pratipa ; but in ‘ Thy face shineth ever, the moon by night alone ' 
we have contrast, Vyatireka. ‘ The moon doth reign in heaven, 
thy face on earth ’ illustrates typical comparison, Prativastupama, 
while ‘ In the heaven the moon, on earth thy face,’ is an instance 
of exemplification, Drstanta ; illustration, Nidar9ana, is seen in 
‘Thy face doth bear the beauty of the moon,’ and indirect 
eulogy, Aprastutapra9ansa, in ‘ The moon doth pale before thy 
face.’ Or the simile may be repeated, Upameyopami, ‘The 
moon is like thy face, thy face is like the moon,’ or we have 
remembrance, Smarana, ' The sight of the moon doth bring thy 
face before me.’ Or we have metaphor, Rupaka, in ' Thy moon- 
face,’ which develops into commutation, Parinama, in ‘By thy 
moon-face, the heat of passion doth wane.’ In ‘Is this thy face 
or the moon ? ’ we have doubt, Samdeha , in ' The Cakora, thinking 
it to be the moon, flieth toward thy face ’ confusion, Bhrantimat ; 
while different representations, Uilekha, may be seen m ‘This 
the moon, this the lotus , so the Cakora and the bee fly to thy 
face.’ Or we may have negation, Apahnuti, ‘ This is the moon, 
not thy face,’ or self- comparison, Ananvaya, ' Thy face is like thy 
face alone,’ with which may be compared the famous verse of the 
Rdmayana ’ cited above Or we may have lively fancy, Utpreksa, 
as in ‘This is indeed the moon,' or hyperbole, Ati(ayokti, in 
‘ This is a second moon ’ Or we may have equal pairing, Tulya- 
yogita, ‘ The moon and the lotus are vanquished by thy face,’ or 
illumination, Dipaka, as in ‘Thy face and the moon rqoice in 
the night.’* Or, to conclude, we have the typical comparison, 

‘ Above, chap, ii, f 3 

* De, SatuArU Pottus^ 11 87 U 
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PrativastupatnS, in another form illustrated by a beautiful verse 
from the ^kuntald, as a welcome change from these aridities ■ 

manufifu katkam va syad asya rUpasya sambhavahf 
na prab/tdtaraiam jyotir udett vasudhdtaldt. 

' Nay, how could such beauty be born among men ? Not from 
the earth doth the tremulous loveliness of the lightning arise ’ 
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THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 

I. The Origin of the Q Astras 

I N India, at any rate, science, ^astra or Vidya, arises in very 
close connexion with religion. The Vedic period saw the 
development of definite sacrificial schools, which preserved the 
tradition of one or other of the four Vedas, sometimes develop- 
ing a special recension of that Veda, sometimes showing their 
individuality by pioducing a Brahmana, or, much more often, 
a Sutra of their own. These Vedic schools, however, gradually 
passed away, though we have evidence that in an attenuated 
form they persisted for many centuries after their importance had 
greatly diminished What happened was the inevitable lise of 
specialization. As life went on, more and more topics arose 
which the schools could not adequately master, and special 
schools arose which cut across the old divisions, though we may 
conjecture that in their origin they were formed within the Vedic 
schools as specialists in one branch of the work of the school 
itself. If so, it was inevitable that they should tend to expand 
and to take into consideration the similar issues aiising in regard 
to the work of other schools If, for instance, in a Rgvedic 
school the need for giammatical study produced a special school 
of Vaiyakaranas, grammarians, they would tend to amalgamate 
with any grammarians who studied the Yajurveda and to extend 
their interest to the Vedas in general At any rate Yaska, 
perhaps c. 500 B.C., knows of schools of Vaiyakaranas, of 
Nairuktas, etymologists, and of Yajhikas, persons who concerned 
themselves with the sacrifice, and the grammar of Panini is suffi- 
cient proof that there existed a grammatical school which was 
willing to include in its woik usages of different Vedas and 
different schools of the same Veda. The Vaiyakaranas are, of 
course, the direct ancestors of the science of Grammar m classical 

u d a 
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times; the Nairuktas, though they give an impulse to lexico- 
graphical studies, can hardly be said to be the direct cause of the 
existence of the Ko9as, which were largely influenced by the 
necessity of the writers of Kavya, who required to have collec- 
tions of words for aid in composing their poetry. 

Yet another early development within the Vedic period was 
the building up of schools of Law in the wide sense of that term 
which includes religious and civil and criminal law. This must 
have been done together with the development of society and the 
necessity for having some standards to guide the Brahmins who 
acted as advisers and judges to the ruling class. The Smrti of 
Manu presupposes a considerable period of development during 
which there arose professional schools, to one of which is due the 
production of a work such as that Smrti which claims not to 
guide the life of any single community, but to be a general guide 
for all the classes of the state. Only slowly and imperfectly 
within these schools was there developed a separation, never 
complete, of religious and secular law. 

In another field of learning we can clearly see the development 
of expertise. The Vedic sacrifice demanded a rudimentary 
knoi\ ledge of the calendar and elementary conceptions of men- 
suration Definite ideas of these subjects were slow of develop- 
ment, and were at first handed down merely in close connexion 
with each Veda , we still have different recensions of the Jyotisa 
on astronomy and the ^ulbasutras on the making of altars and 
kindred matters. But inevitably from these beginnings developed 
a wider geometrical, astronomical, and astrological science, which 
we find under the comprehensive title of Jyotisa and which is 
studied in distinct schools. Medicine, again, appears first in the 
spells of the Atharvaveda, and was fostered by the schools of 
magic practices which produced such a work as the Kauftka Sutra 
of that Veda , but its Vedic connexion is less close than in the case 
of most of the sciences we have mentioned, and it is dubious con- 
jecture that what surgery and anatomical knowledge it possessed 
was furthered by the practice of dissecting animals for the saciifice 
and less often even man in the human sacrifice. 

The Vedic schools developed also a tendency to mysticism 
which is seen in the Aranyakas and the Upanirads, which are 
attached more or less closely to the great Brahmanas. We may 
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see in these works a tendency to Assure within the Vedic schools 
themselves ‘ some preferred the sacrifice and the ritual, others 
sought to go behind it to the significance of the sacrifice, of 
the gods to whom it was offered, of life and man, and of the 
universe The Upanisads are clearly in origin closely connected 
with Vedic schools, but their ideas inevitably transcend the school 
limit and prepare the way for that period of intellectual exchange 
which issues in the systems of philosophy, which, we may be 
sure, were not the outcome of any Vedic school as such. Theology 
and theosophy naturally, with the gradual transformation of the 
Vedic system, passed beyond the sphere of the old schools and 
were handed down in new forms of oigaflization. 

Nor is it certain that we can divorce the Kama^astra, the 
science of love, from Vedic beginnings We may, indeed, con- 
clude from hints ’ in the Vedic texts that genetics occupied the 
attention of sages of these schools, though little of their wisdom 
has been preserved for us. Natuially the subject would tend to 
spread beyond any individual school, and become, as it remained, 
the object of special study, treated with piecisely the same care 
and detail as any other scientific subject. 

The study of metre was doubtless encouraged by the mystic 
importance attached in Vedic times to the metie of the sacred 
texts, and Chandas, metrics, is reckoned one of the six Vedangas, 
but Its importance and character were early affected by the need 
of affording guidance to writers of Kavya and other forms of 
literature, so that even the Vedanga presents itself as largely 
connected with secular metres Poetics, on the other hand, was 
hardly in any sense Vedic, and represents an independent secular 
science. Largely the same remark may be applied to the Artha- 
9astra nr Niti9astra, but there is some connexion between it and 
the Dharma9astra, even when both were distinctly developed, and 
we may quite legitimately suppose that the original schools of 
Dharma9astra included in their scope the matters which later 
became specifically the objects of Artha9astra, politics, practical 
knowledge, technique in matters not primarily sacrificial. It is 
less certain that the Kama9astra was taught in the same schools 
along with the primitive Artha9astra under the aegis of the 
Dharma9astra, though this may well have been the case. But at 

> Brhaddrokiyaka (/pant sad t vi 4 
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least there is no doubt of the dominant influence of religion on 

the growth of Sanskrit scientific literature. 


2. The Characteristics of the Scientific Literature 

Owing to Its inheritance of Vedic tradition, Sanskrit science 
greatly affected the Sutra'form of composition The exact causes 
of this development in the Vedic literatuie must remain obscure ; 
paucity of writing matciial, expense in procuring it, or similar 
causes can hardly be seiiousiy adduced. Rather it may be 
ascribed to the character of the teaching of the schools, which was 
oral and always in a setisc esoteric. The teacher expounded his 
subject orally, and it was convenient but also sufficient to sum 
up the pith of his discourse in shoit sentences, which would be 
significant to those who knew the key to their meaning but of 
little import to those who did not The plan remained in use ' 
beyond all in the philosophical schools, where doctrines were as 
in the Upanisads something sacred and secret, and it is precisely 
this character which renders the Sutras of the philosophical 
schools so enigmatic, and allows, for instance, the Brahma Sitra 
to become the source of quite distinct and even incompatible 
doctrines But a decisive step was taken when the Sutras were 
supplemented by the composition of Bhasyas written in a new 
and interesting style. It is based on the piinciple of reproducing 
the dialogue between teacher and student, and, moreover, is often 
cast in the form of adducing a topic, then bunging forward 
a partial solution, or prima facie view {purvapakfa), which is dealt 
with, corrected, and revised in the final opinion (stddhanta). We 
need not suppose that the objections discussed were always 
really views held , the style once adopted naturally would lead 
to the positing of possible objections, and indeed this form of 
putting the matter is not at all rare, the abbreviated form of 
words tlx cen na, being used to denote, ‘ if so and so is put forward, 
then we reply that this is not the case,' for the reason which is 
then introduced 

The style of the Bhasyas undergoes a clear development; 
Qankaia, for instance, is more advanced than the Mahahha^a on 

' See, c. g , the late ^jwimTani/ra (Madrai, igii), which i> basedon old and 15th- 
ccDtury work 
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the grammar of Panini or the Bhasya of VatsySyana on the 
Nyaya S&tra. We pass from a reproduction of a discussion to 
an essay or lecture, and later still is developed the very stiff, if 
scientific, philosophical style which appears equally in the hand- 
books of poetics and in such sciences as philosophy and law. 
The essence ' of it lies in the insistence on the use of nouns only, 
verbs being practically eliminated, and in the pregnant employ- 
ment of particles and of case relations, together with the use of 
compounds, sometimes of great length. It may be admitted 
that It is possible to attain great precision in this manner, for m 
a technical subject-matter compounds can be used so rigidly as to 
be clear in sense, even when long and cofhplex, but on the other 
hand it is impossible to regard such products as literature. The 
Sutras also have a serious effect on all future work, for they are 
normally regarded as definitive, and therefore not to be altered, 
checking development in the substance of the science A partial 
way out was found in the case of grammar, where Varttikas grew 
up to correct or modify the Sutras of Panini, but the term 
Varttika is not applied in the case of other sciences, though we 
have in Vatsyayana occasional sentences which might be deemed 
Varttikas to the Nyaya Sutra? On the other hand we come 
here and there in philosophic works upon Sutras which are not 
preserved in our Sutra texts. 

The formal Sutra style never grew obsolete, “ and it is pre- 
dominant in Grammar, appears in the leading work on Metrics, 
was often adopted in Poetics, was normal in the great schools of 
Philosophy, and is claimed for the Arthafastra, in which, how- 
ever, in the leading text we have a complex of Sutra and Bhasya 
in one by the same hand which deviates distinctly from the 
orthodox style, and the same remaik applies to the Kamasutra. 
TYm Bharatiya Ndtyofdstra contains here and there reminiscences 
of the Sutra style, but it has passed over on the whole to a differ- 
ent form of composition, that of ^lokas 

^ Jacobi) IF. XIV 336 fr ; V G Paranjpe) Le Vdrttkade Kdtydyana, pp 30 IT, who 
cbmparet the Mimansa SiUra and the Mahabkdsya 

* Cf Windisch, Obtr das NyAyabMshya (1888). 

’ Thos the Ayttrvedasuira {Btbl Samk, 61) is quite a modem composition, 
as proved by the learned editor. Dr R Shamasaslry In scientific works, medicine, 
architecture) astrology, mcorrectand barbaioos Sanskrit is common, cf Vtdydmd^ 
dhamya^ intr 
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The diaciusions at the Sabhas held by kings and rich patrons 
were undoubtedly in some measure responsible for the form of 
exposition. Any new doctrine which desired to establish itself 
was only able to do so, if its supporter could come forward on 
such an occasion and by his advocacy secure the verdict of those 
assembled and the favour of the king or patron of the assembly. 
Doubtless this accounts in large measure for the scholastic and 
dialectic type of Indian scientific literature, including many of its 
worst features. In philosophy, for instance, it is extremely 
irritating to find really profound thoughts interrupted by what 
are merely scholastic and pedantic arguments, where a clear 
exposition would be far more attractive to western taste. To the 
readers of the works of the philosophers, however, such a form of 
literature would have appeared dry and over-simple, though the 
appalling results of scholastic subtlety can be seen in the fact that 
the whole of logical literature after Gange9a, and all the com- 
mentaries on the Vaigesika philosophy after (Jdayana could be 
spared without any real loss to Sanskrit literature. 

In the great period of Sanskrit literature at any rate experi- 
mental science was at a low ebb, and little of importance was 
accomplished in those fields in which experiment is essential.' 
Medicine developed a considerable knowledge of symptoms and 
treatment of diseases, but surgery was banned by reason of the 
Brabmanical and general Indian fear of impurity through contact 
with the dead, and the acceptance of demoniac sources of disease 
hampered serious research. The mathematical achievements of 
India lay in the field of algebra and in the invention of a valuable 
system of notation. Far more was accomplished in fields of 
human action ; if political theory never reached any high develop- 
ment, legal studies were conducted with much acumen. The 
form of the Dharma^astras corresponds in an interesting manner 
with the more humane character of their contents. They are 
handed down in Qlokas, for which we have in the Dharmasutras, 
of which they are ultimately descendants, occasional memorial 
verses summing up or illustrating doctrines. In verse form 

* B Seel ( Tkt PotUtw S€%*n<€i 0/ iki Ancttmi /ftnthis) holds a much more 
favonimble riew, but he reads new ideas Into old texts The influence of western 
science has now evoked brilliant reactions in India, including a rerolntion in our ideas 
of plant life 
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maxima on human life naturally won far greater circulation than 
prose Sutras, and this form of composition, which was unquestion- 
ably aided by the example of the epic, was often adopted for 
scientific works, even in non-humanistic branches of learning. 
The Qloka was easy to write and easy to remember, but not 
unnaturally it did not content all authors, some of whom, like 
Varahamihira and Bhaskara in the field of astrology and mathe- 
matics, proceeded to develop their scientific doctrines in elegant 
and complex metres. In other cases the Arya, which, like the 
^loka, is a comparatively simple metre, won acceptance, as in 
the Samkhyakarika, in which the doctrines of the Saihkhya 
philosophy were succinctly set forth. Technical science was 
often reduced to roughly fashioned Qlokas which were popular 
for medical recipes, though even for those we find cases of more 
complex metres being employed. But there remained instead 
the alternative of a prose exposition with verses interspersed here 
and there to corroborate or sum up or illustrate doctrines laid 
down, as is the case with the medical Saihhitas 

A phenomenon of interest, common to prose and verse alike, 
is the tendency to use homely metaphors or similes and to illus- 
trate doctrines by the facts of ordinary life The danger of such 
illustrations was, of course, not avoided ; similitudes were held to 
explain difficulties, without realization that they did not cover 
adequately the ground ; the lamp which illumines itself is given 
us to explain self-consciousness, without recognition that the 
parallel is really misleading. But a number of popular illustra- 
tions became hardened into regular use, and figure as NySyas.* 
Thus the grammatical principle that the more important element 
in a compound coupling two things should come first is popular- 
ized and generally used as a scientific principle, abhyarkttam 
p&rvam. The amu.sing proverb avatapte nakulasthitam, ‘ a mon- 
goose’s standing on hot ground,’ serves to describe the man who 
does not stick to his undertaking. The expert who forgets his 
rules is hit by the proverb, afvarUdhdk katham cofvdn vtsma- 
reyuk sacetanak, ‘ How could intelligent people, when sitting on 
horses, forget their mounts ? ’ A painful dilemma is well ex- 
pressed by tio vyagkra Uas tan, ' A tiger on th? one side, a 
precipice on the other.’ An embarrassing position is not badly 
* See Jacob, Lcatkiktt^iy^jalt, 3 pts , 1908 ff 
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described as ubhayatahpofa rajjuh, ‘ a rope which binds at both 
ends.’ The irnabhakfananydya illustrates submission, for the 
ancient Indian usage spared the man who took grass in his 
mouth to signify that he yielded himself to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Wasted effort is expressed by the maxim of fvapu- 
cchonnamana, 'trying to straighten a dog's tail.’ The united 
effect of words in conveying meaning is likened to the joint 
action of men in lifting a palanquin, (tbtkodyacchannaravat. 
Quaint and interesting is a very old Nyaya : makarnavayuga- 
cchidrakurmagrivarpaHanyaya, ‘ the chance of a tortoise putting 
its neck into the hole of a yoke which is floating about on the 
mighty ocean.’ The' allusion is to a thing of great difficulty, 
illustrated by the mere chance which would cause a tortoise, 
which comes to the surface once only in a hundred years, accom- 
plishing the difficult feat referred to. 

A characteristic which in greater or less degree pervades the 
whole of the scientiflc literature is the love of subdivision and of 
inventing distinctions. Everything has to be schematized with- 
out regard to the nature of the subject-matter. Thus in the 
KamasUtra even the meticulous specification of detail of this 
kind is carried out with perfect solemnity, and in the sphere of 
international relations as treated in the Arthofostra^ in lieu of 
concrete investigation of actual relations between historical tribes, 
we have a complete scheme of theoretical connexions based on 
the possibility of relations with adjacent and more distant king- 
doms.' The historical method in fact is normally lacking, yielding 
to the more attractive habit of analysis of a somewhat superficial 
character and deduction from bases which have not been suffi- 
ciently established. In the subdivisions of which India is so fond 
there is often much ingenuity in finding legitimate grounds of 
distinction, but there is always present the tendency to lose sight 
of the broad and important lines of demarcation while concen- 
trating on minutiae. Moreover the practice of accepting as given 
what has been traditionally handed down has a serious effect It 
often results in ingenious efforts to reinterpret the old, in lieu of 
frankly abandoning it, thus causing waste of energy in subtleties, 
as when the traditional account of inference is rendered quite 

1 Nucndnuuth L«w, ItUar-Statt Xtlatmu tn AnttaU Inita (1980) 
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difTerently with equal assurance by each commentatoi.' In other 
cases it brings about the acceptance and defence by sophistic 
grounds of what is plainly untenable. There was, of course, 
constant progress, for instance in the sphere of law, but it was 
hampered by the necessity of making out that change was not 
really taking place, and that new customs were really allowed by 
Manu or some other Smrti. In astronomy we see even a com- 
petent author like Brahmagupta attacking sensible innovations 
of Aryabhata on the score that they depart fiom traditional 
knowledge. 

Poetical form moreover was often injurious. It led to the use 
of redundant expressions merely to fill up*the verses, or on the 
other hand to undue condensation and ellipsis, with resulting 
obscurity. Clearness was much furthered by the adoption of the 
later scientific style which is seen at its best probably in the 
expositions of law and in the works on poetics , Vijnanegvara, 
Anandavardhana, and Ruyyaka in their prose expositions prove 
decisively the superiority of this form to the obscurity left by the 
use of verse The controversy which exists as to the exact 
meaning of Bhamaha’s description of the Akhyayika and Katha 
would have been avoided had he written in prose ^ 

' Cf A B Dhruva, POCP 1919, » 351 ff 

* 1 37, giving the charACtenstics of a mark of the poet’s imagination and of con* 
taming the seizure of a maiden, a straggle, separation, and the hero’s txinmph, is held 
by Di ^BSOS iii 507) to apply to the Akhyayika, by Nobel {Indtan Poetry, p 157) 
to refer to the Katha. Both agree m censuring Dan^m for misnndpntanding 
Bhamaha, which in the circumstances is amusing 
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LEXICOGRAPHY AND METRICS 

i. The Origin and Characleristics of Sanskrit 
Lexicography 

T he oldest lexicc^raphic work’ carried out in India is 
recorded in the Nighantavas, collections of Vedic terms, 
of which the most important are the lists handed down to 
us with the Ntrukta of Yaska.‘ These, however, differ in 
many respects from the Kofas of classical literature. They were 
drawn up for practical purposes like the latter, but in the case of 
the Nighantu literature the purpose was essentially interpretation 
of sacred texts which were becoming more and more obscure, 
while the Kofas wae prepared to help poets to a supply of 
words. In accord with this we find dictionaries attributed to 
such poets as Pina, Mayura, Murari, and Qrihar^, who composed 
one of terms for use in double meanings, (ilefarthapadasamgraha,* 
The Nighantus further contained not merely nominal but also 
verbal forms, the Kofas only nouns and indeclinables, and while 
the former dealt with one special text, the latter are not based on 
any special text. In keeping with the new spirit the Ko9as are 
in verse, usually ^lokas but also Aryas, and, by incorporating 
expressions fiom many of the arts which a poet was expected to 
have mastered, they saved him labour. The composition of such 
works may have been fostered by the existence of the Dhatu- 
pachas and other lists of the grammarians, but this is conjectural. 

Of lexica two main classes exist-— synonymous, in which words 
are grouped by subject-matter, and homonymous {anekartha, 
nanartka), but the important synonymous dictionaries usually 
include a homonymous section. As the books were intended, 

* On the nbject lee Th Ztchuue, Du uuhttlUH WMtrSucher (1897) Koft and 
Kofa both oocar 

* See S. Varma, POCP, 1919,11 68 ff, Cf. R, D Kannarkarf 63 ff, 

* Bamellf Tanyprt Catai , pp, 48 flf. Similarly Amara appeara as a poetf Thomas, 
ATov ,p, 33 ,cL above, p. 339 
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not for reference, but for learning off by heart, the principle of 
alphabetic order was not considered essential , they are, accord- 
ingly, divided on various principles, often on more than one; 
thus the longer articles may come first, or the arrangement may 
be by the final consonants or the initial letters or the two com- 
bined, or the number of letters; m some cases information is 
given as to gender, sometimes with an appendix on it, and 
gender occasionally is taken into account in fixing the order. 
Synonyms, of course, appear in the nominative, compounded or 
otherwise as metre and convenience dictate ; homonyms may be 
treated in the same way, or the different senses may be put in 
the locative The older writers, of whom we have but fragments, 
were indifferent to order and willing to give long definitions ; 
the later are extremely unwilling to waste space and are pro- 
portionately obscure. Moreover, the text of the lexica is seldom 
in a satisfactory condition. 

2 . The Extant Lexica 

As usual in India the oldci works were obscured by the later, 
and we have only names and odd citations of important writers, 
such as Katyayana, to whom a Namamald is ascribed, Vacaspati 
and Vikramaditya, authors of a ^abdarnava and a Savisdravarta, 
and Vyadi, whose Utpahni is often cited, and included Buddhist 
terms. The fragments of a dictionary exist in the Weber manu- 
script found in Kashgar ' But one of the earliest texts preserved 
for us is the Ndmahhgdnu(dsana* of Amarasinha, called usually 
the Amarakofa. Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahayana and used Kalid3sa. 
His lower limit of date is dubious, he is not certainly known to 
the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi (A D. 700), but the decline of 
Buddhism in India renders it improbable that he lived after the 
eighth century , his ascription to the sixth, however, rests on 
nothing better than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikra- 
maditya ’s court ® The work is synonymous, arranged in three 
books by subjects, with an appendix in the last on homonyms, 
indeclinables, and genders. Of its many commentators, special 

‘ Hoerale,JASB Ixu i jSff. »Ed TSS 1914-17 

* Cf Bhaodarkar, Vatsnmtsm, p 45 , Keith, IOC 11 303. 
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merit attaches to the works of Ksirasvamin (nth cent.), Vandya- 
ghatlya Sarvananda (1159), and Rayamukutamani (1431) who 
used sixteen earlier writers An important supplement of rare 
words is afforded by the Trikandofesa of Furusottamadeva, who 
wrote also, after twelve years* work, the shorter Haravali, 
including synonyms and homonyms, these give a rich store of 
very rare terms, many from Buddhist texts.^ Perhaps as old as 
Amara is Qa9vata, v'hose Antkartluisamuccaya* betrays age by its 
arrangement of its homonyms according as the explanation takes 
a whole verse, a half verse, a quarter verse , mdecHnables conclude 
the work 

Other dictionaries are decidedly later From c. 950 we have 
the short Abhtdhanaratnamala^ of the poet-grammarian Hala- 
yudha, and a century latei Yadavapraka^a's Vatjayanti^ which 
is of great bulk and arranges its words by syllables, genders, and 
initial letters. The twefth century gives a rich variety. Pre- 
eminent aie Hemacandra’s works, the Abhidkanactntantani^ 
deals with synonyms in six sections, beginning with Jam gods 
and ending with abstracts, adjectives, and particles, and is 
supplemented by the botanic dictionary Nt^kantufesa , the 
Anekarthasamgraka’^ deals with homonyms in six sections, 
beginning with one-syllable and ending with six-syllable words 
arranged by initial letters and end consonants. The Jam Dhanara- 
jaya wrote between 1133 and 1140 his Namamdla , Mahefvara’s 
Vifyaprakofa' falls in iiii, while Mafikha’s Anekdrthakofa* 
with his own comment, which uses Amara, Qa9vata, Halayudha, 
and Dhanvantari, is rather later, and Ke9avasvamin’s Nandr- 
thdrnavasamksepa ” falls about 1200 To the fourteenth century 
belongs Xhe Anekdrthofabdakofa^’' of Medinlkara, which is often 
cited by commentators, as well as the Ndndrtkaratnamdld^ 
written by, or for, Irugap., general of Harihara “ 

Of uncertain date are minor works dealing with words of one 
syllable, Ekdkfarakofa, or with words of different forms, Dvtrupa- 
or Trtrdpa- kofa, medical or astronomical or astrological glos- 

‘ a, ZaxiacaaK, Bta, Beitr. X. 111 IT (before 11 jo). 

’ Ed Zacharlee, Berlin, 1S81 » Ed Th Aufrecht, London, 1861. 

* Ed. G. Oppeit, Madras, 1893. ‘ Ed St Peteiaburg, 1847 

‘ Ed. Vienna, 1893. » Ed ChSb 1911. 

‘ Ed. Vienna, 1897, cf SWA call 16 ff, » Ed. TSS 1913 

Ed Calcutta, 18S4, “ ^eshagin, Rtport, 1893-4, pp. 41 f . 
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saries. Buddhist texts revived the Vedic Nigharitus, as they 
produced works specially written for their interpretation and in 
prose form; thus the best known, the MakSvyutpatti^ gives 
elaborate information on many Buddhist topics, and includes 
verbal forms, phrases, and sentences. It is characteristic of the 
bitter relations between Hindus and Mahomedans tliat it is not 
until the time of Akbar that we And the Persian-Sanskrit 
dictionary Paraslprakdftt^ and in 1643 the work of the same 
title by Vedahgaraya on astronomical and astrological terms 

In 97a Dhanapala wrote for his sister Sundaii the Patya- 
laccki (Prahrtalaksmi) Ndmamdld,^ a Prakrit dictionary which 
was used by Hemacandra in producing Deftndmamdld* with 
commentary, in which he seeks to give Degi words, that is, terms 
neither identic with Sanskrit {tatsama) nor derived thence by 
ordinary processes {tadbhavd). Some of these words are referable 
to Sanskrit, but most arc not, and their provenance is still 
extremely uncertain.* 

The scientific value of this lexicographical work cannot be 
said to be high, nor could this be expected from writers who 
merely aimed at a practical lesult Especially in the later lexica 
there are cases of words being inserted which merely rest on 
misreadings of texts or on misinterpretations, and fiequently 
poets have been misled to use words in incorrect senses because 
they were given as synonyms of some other word in one of its 
senses, and the synonymity has been generalized. But we are 
rarely in a position to decide definitely on these points 

3. Treatises on Metre 

The Brahmanas already show interest in matters inetncal,® 
and sections of the ^dhkhayana ^rautasutra, the Ntddna Sutra, 
the Rk-Prattf&khya, and Katyayana’s AnukramanU to the 
Rgveda and the Yajurveda deal with metre. The topic ranks as 

' Ed, J, P, Mmayeff, BB > 3 ) 

* A. Weber, Ohti dm Paiastproidfa (ABA 1887) 

’ Ed. G. BuMer, Beii Settr , iv. 70 ff 

* Ed R Piscbel, BSS. 17, i88a 

* Jacobi, Bhauisattakaka, pp 6a f, 65!, 69, Gnerson, MASB vm. a ( 74 , 
Prakr%t Dhatmdtlai) His theory of aeini-Tatsainas (JRAS. igas, pp aai f) 
u certainly too widely stated. 

* Cf. Weber, IS. viii , SIFI viii, H Jacobi, ZDMG. xxxviii. 590 ff. , xl 33611. 
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the VedafSga Chandas, and a Sutra of this name is ascribed to 
Pibgala,* the importance of which for the classical literature has 
already been mentioned, for the work is far more concerned with 
classical than Vedic texts. The text ascribed to Pingala* on 
Prakrit^ metres is much later. Pihgala adopts the system of 
algebraic symbols, using / for a short {laghu),giot a long (guru) 
syllable, m for a molossus, and so on. He is clearly earlier than 
chapters xiv and xv of the Ndtyofdstra which deal with metre, 
and the section of the ^gut Purdna* on this topic is derived 
from Pihgala. Yet it must be said that neither he nor either of 
these texts describes fully or accurately the Qloka metre as we 
know it from the texts. We must, therefore, be uncertain 
whether his woik was the guide by which the poets steered their 
course. What is clear is that we have no certainly early text 
other than his. The frutabodka^ is attributed to Kalidasa, 
but theie is no ground for the ascription It illustrates, while 
describing, the verses. Vararuci is also sometimes credited with 
this text. More definite is the fact that a chapter (civ) in the 
Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira describes metres simultaneously 
with planetary movements, and that Bhat(otpala in his comment 
cites a textbook by an Acarya The view ' that Dandin wrote 
on metre is uncertain, though Bhamaha may have done so, and 
from Ksemendra we have the SuvrUattlaka? In book i he 
describes, with verses from his own works as illustrations, the 
metres ; in ii he deals with defects in metre with many useful 
citations , and in iii he discusses the use of metre according to 
the nature of the work, poetry, science, or a combination in 
which one or the other predominates He ends by demanding 
variety of metres from poets, but admits that great writers have 
often preferred some special metre, as did Panini the UpajSti, 
Kalidasa the Mandakranta, Bbaravi the Vangastha, Bhavabhuti 
the ^ikharinl, &c 

Hemacandra as usual has written a compilation, the Chandd- 

' Ed with Hsliyndht'i comm, (r fgo), KM 8i, 1908 

' Ed KM. 41, 1894 It u dated not before the fonrteeoth centnry by Jacobi, 
Bhovisattttkaka, p 5 

* Cf R»tntt9ekharft's ; Schubnnf, ZDMG. Ixxv 97 ff 

* cc 338-34. For BbaniU kc Regnaad, AMG 11. 

* Ed Haebartin, ^14. * Jacobi, IS xvn. 44a ft 

^ Ed. KM. a. a9ff. 
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nufosana} while Ked3ra Bhat^a’s VrttartUtMkara? which des- 
cribes 136 metres and was written before the fifteenth century, 
has been widely used, and the Chandomanjarl'^ of GangSdasa is 
also well known.* 


4 Tlu Metres of Classical Poetry 

Our authorities leave us wholly in the dark regarding the 
development of metre between the Vedic and the classical periods 
of Sanskrit, and it is hardly very profitable speculating exactly 
why there grew up in Sanskrit poetry the use of metres with 
a determined length of quarter-stanzas or lines, each line being 
built exactly on the same model, while the first two and the last 
two lines were more closely combined than the second and the 
third, between which a complete caesura was essential. We can, 
it is true, in the case of both the Qloka* and the Tristubh and 
Jagati styles • see the process of hardening going on slowly in the 
Vedic and epic literature, doubtless under the growing desire for 
symmetry which was offended by the freedom of the Vedic and 
epic verses. The definite rules regarding the close of the line 
came to be applied throughout, and, when this was complete, 
longer lines were essayed on the same principle. In these longer 
lines we find operative a principle which is dropped in the 
Tristubh and Jagati styles, that of caesuras in definite places, 
which were doubtless felt to be made necessary if the verses 
were to retain elegance of form , the definitions of the meties are 
careful to make it clear where these caesuias are to be, and 
normally good poets insist on having full caesuras at these 
points, that is the end of an inflected word, though weak 
caesuras, at the end of some member of a compound or of 
a prefix, may legitimately occur, ^ and caesuras may be obscured 
by Sandhi. 

‘ B&hler, f/emachamira, pp 33, 8a. 

' Ed. Bombay, 1908 Mallioitha (cf p. 433) uaea it 
» BSGW VI (1 854), Jop. 

‘ Niraytna wrote m 1545 the VrUaralmiara , Damodara a Vanikhtisana (IOC. 

1 W5) 

' GN. 1909, pp iigtl , cf. Hopkins, GrcatEfie,pp 119 ff 
* GN 1915, pp. 49ofi , cf Hopkins, rif.pp 273(1 , ON 1919, pp 170 II 
r Haliyud^, IS. viil. 462-6 He allows even, e g , A'amt/eiitah/tya/e , Jackson, 
PrgiadarUia, pp. xcvi f. 

Ilia E e 
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Metres measured by number of syllables and, except in the 
case of the Qloka, strictly regulated as to the quantity of the 
syllables, are thus predominant in classical poetry. But, probably 
from popular poetry, there came to be used metres in which only 
the sum total of the morae was absolutely fixed, there being 
indeed certain restrictions as to the mode in which these morae 
could be made up, but such restrictions allowing a variation in 
the number of syllables, the Matrachandas. The most common 
form of this type is the very simple Vaitallya consisting of two 
half-verses of 30 morae each, 14 plus 16 in the two lines of each 
half-verse, made up as follows . — w — — 

u w — u — w If each line is lengthened by a long syllable we 

have the Aupacchandasika metre. More complex is the case of 
the Arya,' which is recognized by metrical treatises as a Gana- 
cchandas, the number of morae and the number of feet (gana) 
being fixed. Thus the ordinary form of the Arya has ‘j\ feet to 
the half.verse with 4 morae in each, 30 in all , the 4 morae can 

take the forms u w «-« w, , — w, w w — , in the second and 

fourth feet v/ - w is al.so permitted , in the sixth only w j u ^ w or 
w - w, while the last is monosyllabic The second half-verse in 
the most usual form has in the sixth foot one short syllable, 
giving 27 morae, but we can have the position reversed, 27 plus 
30 morae, Udgiti , or 30 plus 30, Giti ; or 27 plus 27. Upagiti ; 
or 32 plus 32, Aryagiti If there is no caesura after the third foot 
the verse ranks as Vipula , if in the second, fourth, and sixth feet 
the amphibrach is essential, as Capala. 

Of the metres measured by syllables, Aksaracchandas, the 
following have been mentioned as found in classical poetry, and 
their schemes are given below, each consisting normally of four 
lines of the type given, with caesuras indicated by peipendicular 
lines 

Acaladhrti * (x6) 

Anavasita \j\j — (ii) ^ 

Aparavaktra * — \j — \j — (ii)||v./ww — \j\j — w — (13) 

its 

A^valalita * www--[— wwv/w — w— wvw— (23) 

’ Apparently onginally lang , cf Jacobi, ZDMG uxviii 599 ^. cf al 
Sin VIII it 84 11 

• On Ihe origin of this metre from the PuypitSgta, cf Hopkins, Gtea/ Eftcef India, 
IS 340* 
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Indnvi^S : u u u — u — Sii (ii) 

UpendnvajrS : u— u uu — u — ^ (ll) 

Upajiti, a combination of stanzas of lines of Indiravajri and Upendravajri 
Utsara; — — wu — ww — w— (15) 

— I — (10+ to) ^ a+fi 

— — — low— — (11 + 13) •• 

I* +if 

Upajati, mixture of Indravajri. and VaA^sthS lines 

KalahaAsa : 00 — o — wow — wo (« 3 ) 

Kusumavicitra : wwww jowow (12) 

Kokilaica (Narkutaka, Avitatha) : wwww — w— w | ww — ww | — ww — 

07 ) 

wwww — w— I WWW — ww — ww- 
wwww— w— WWW— ww— ww— 

Krama : wwwwww — |— w w — (13) 

Citralekha ww — ww — w — w — | www-r-w — w (17) 

Jaladharamala : | wwww (12) 

Jaloddhatagati w — www — | w — www — (12) 

Tanumadhya w w ( 6 ) 

Tamarasa (Lalitapada) wwww — ww — ww (12) 

Tunaka : — w— w — w— (7)||w — w — w — w — (8) itt 
To(aka ww — ww — ww — ww — (12) 

Tnstuhh, mixtures of VHtorml, Qilinl, Indravajrft, Vanfastha lines 
Dandaka wwwwww+i7(— w— ) and variants 
Dodhaka. — ww — ww — ww— — (ii) 

Dnitapada ww w — www — ww— — (12) 

Drutavilamblta : www — ww — ww — w — (12) 

DhlTalaJita I — ww — w — www — w — www — (16) 

Dhrta^r! . w w w w — w — w w w — w w — w w — w — w— (zi) 

Nandana : wwww — w — www — | w— w — — w — (18) 

PuspitSgrH: wwwwww-w — w (la) || w w w w — w w — w — w (13) 

its 

Prthvt : w — WWW — w — |www — w w— (17) 

Prabh^ • wwwwww-w w — (12) 

PrabhSvatl : — — w — | wwww — w — w— (13) 

Pramad£ wwww — w — www — ww— (14) 

PramSnika . w — w— w — w— (8) 

Pramitaksara : ww — w — www — ww— (is) 

Praharanakaliti : w w w w w w— 1 w w w w w w— (14) 

Praharsipl: I w w w w — w — w (13) 

Bhadnka . wwwwww — w — w— (ii) 

BhujafigapraySta : w w w w (12) 

Bhujafigavijnnbbita . |wwwwwwwwww— | 

w — w w — w — (a6) 


Cf. Jacobi, ZDMC. xhii 4(4 if , SIFI. viii. 11. 108 If. 
E e 2 
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Bhramaravilasita : (ii) 

MafijarT ; — — — w — (14) 

Mafijubh&fin! * \ v^ww — — (13) 

Manigunanikara (15) 

Mattamayura : | — ww ww (13) 

Malta . I (10) 

Madbyaksatna | — — (14) 

Mandakrant&. 1 w w c/ww— | —w ^ — — (17) 

Mahamalika (Vanamala) wwwwww — w — — j w — — — (18) 

Malatl: — w»-/— w — w— (12) 

MalittI v^wwwww I — w w (15) 

Meghavitana — — (10) 

MeghavisphCirjita — w- — (19) 

Rathoddhata — w — w w w — — (11) 

Kukmavat! : —\j<j | — (10) 

Rucira w — — 1 owww — w — o— (13) 

Lalita — — w— w — w — w ^ (12) 

VaA^apattrapatita — w w — — w w w— | c/ w w w w (17) 

Van^astha w — w — — ww — w — w»-» (12) 

Upajati, stanzas of Indravan^a and Van^astba lines 
Vasantatilaka — — u — — ww — w — — (14) 

Vatorml: I vw w (ii) 

VidyunmaU . | (8) 

Vilasml — — wvw — u — WWW— (17) 

Vai^vadevi I — w w (12) 

Cafduiavikrldita — \>~v^v>w — |— — w — — w — (19) 

Calini * I — w w (ii) 

CikhannI w | wwwww ^^ww — (17) 

Cuddhaviraj c»w — w — w— (10) 

Qriputa wwwwww I — w (12) 

Sumanika — w — w — w — (7) 

Suvadana • w | wwwwww — j — — www— (20) 

Sragdhara w — | wwwwww — | — w w (ai) 

Sragvml: — w w w w— (i2) 

Svagata — w — www — ww (ii) 

Harinapluta • ww— ww — ww — w — ||www — ww — ww— w— (abh, 
fi — 12) dts 

Hanni * wwwww—]— — (w — ww — w— (17) 

The rules observed in the Qloka are strict. Each half-verse is 
composed of two lines of eight syllables, and the whole falls 
naturally into four feet of four syllables each The fourth must 

be a diiambus , if the second is w then all possible forms of 

the third are permissible save ^ ^ v while in the first in this 
case the only restriction is that it must not be - u u ^ or u u u K 
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If, however, the second foot assumes any other shape, there are 
definite restrictions affecting the first foot, born of the desire to 
prevent undue monotony of metre. In these cases the same 
restrictions apply to the third foot as in the normal form. This 
gives us for the first two feet of the irregular forms, Vipulas : 

Vipula I ^ w o w V 
„ III!-: 1--^ 

The use of Vipulas seems to be mainly a* question of individual 
taste and style, and, as has been mentioned, the writcis on metre 
show no real comprehension of the rules of the metre * 

^ On the specific characters of the metres sec A. S lihantlarkar, I'OCP 19191 1. 
pp. clvi f In Vipnlas I and II a long final is normal 
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GRAMMAR 


I. The Beginnings of Grammatical Study. 

I N the Brahmanas of the Vedic period we find sufficient proof* 
that, as in Greece, grammatical study in India began with 
consideration of such points as pronunciation and euphonic 
combination, and the. discrimination of parts of speech which 
gives us terms such as vtbhaktt, case termination, vacana, number, 
kurvant, piesent tense. Possibly hence it derived its name 
Vyakarapa, though that is often deduced from the later practice 
of analysis of forms. We find already in Yaska the terms naman, 
noun, sarvanamam, ^tononn,dkkyaia,vt\h,upasarga, preposition, 
nipdta, particle.* The next stage is not represented in the 
Brahmanas, but is fully in being in Yaska’s time ; it consists of 
the analysis of forms, as opposed to the reckless etymologies 
of the Brahmanas and Plato ; we do not know how this came to 
be arrived at, though it is a plausible conjecture which finds the 
motive in the fact that in compounds in Sanskrit the first word 
appears in its stem form without terminations. From this it was 
fairly easy to distinguish stem and termination in nouns, and then 
to advance to distinguish in veibs root, terminations and tense 
and other affixes, and to arrive at the doctrine of the derivation 
of nouns from nouns by Taddhita suffixes, of nouns from verbs 
by Kft suffixes. A further step was to declare as did ^akafayana 
that all nouns are derived from verbs, to which Gargya objected 
that if this was so, it followed that every thing should have as 
many names as it had activities, and every name should apply to 
everything which had the activity it connoted. But the supporters 
of ^akatayana carried out their principle, and to this period goes 
back in substance, not in its present form, the Unadisutra, con- 

‘ See Wwkemiigel, Alttnd. Gramm, i, pp. half. , Oldenbog, Vorwuseutch 
U'lJUHSeittft, pp 79 £, 938 ff 

' See Lakshman Saiup, Tit Mgkantu andtht Ntrakta, pp. 54 ff Cf. Prabhat- 
chandra Chakrabaiti, Lmguutic Spaulatims «f the Jfitndut (I9a4-<t) , S. Votma, 
JRAS. 1925, pp. ai ff (on aaalyaia of meaiiing). 
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taining words which are derived from verbs by unusual affixes, 
and which in some form Fanini evidently knew. 

This important period of studies was largely concerned with 
the preservation and interpretation of the Vedic texts , its work 
is seen in the preparation of the Fadapatha of the Rgveda by 
i^akalya, who is known to Fanini, the similar work done on other 
Vedtc texts, the Fratifakhyas, which in their original form were 
probably older than Fanini, at any rate as far as concerns those 
on the Rgveda^ TattHriya and Vajasaneyt Santhttas} and the 
^iksas, which as we have them are probably later than Pacini, 
but doubtless existed in his time, proving the caie taken to 
secure due correctness of pronunciation *of the scriptures. But 
the grammarians were cleat ly concerned also with the Bha^, the 
spoken speech of the day, and it was in connexion with it, 
especially as it grew more distinct from the sacred texts on the 
one hand and the speeches of the lower classes on the other, that 
secular grammar grew up. Fanini knew and cites by name many 
predecessors, including ^akatayana, Api9ali, and Qaunaka, as 
well as minor names, and his allusion to easterners and 
northerners, if it applies to forms of speech used in these parts, 
is also testimony to the existence of grammarians to note them, 
unless we are to assume * that he himself of the north lived in 
the east and noted the differences for himself, which is implausible 
in the extreme. What is clear from i’anim’s own work is that he 
summarizes the efforts of many previous writers, from whom we 
may be sure he borrowed his form as well as many facts, 

2 Pdntnt atul hts Followers 

The AstadhySyi^ of Fanini consists of about 4,000 short Sutras 
divided into eight books, treating of technical terms and rules of 
interpretation (1), nouns in composition and case relations (ii) ; 
the adding of suffixes to roots (lii) and to nouns (iv, v), accent 
and changes of sound in word formation (vi, vii) and the word in 

' Cf> Liebich, Etnfuhrung tn du tnd tinhttm. Spnuhwusenschaft, 11 35 IT,, 
with Keith, HOS zviu, pp xxzix-zli, ctxxi 

' Fnmke, GGA 1891, pp 9S7,97,>>fI 

* Ed end truu. O Bobtlingk, Leipzig, 1887; Siiia Chandra Vain, Allahabad, 
1891-8. 
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the sentence (viii). But this scheme is constantly interrapted, 
rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to 
do, or because space could thus be saved, for the whole book is 
dominated by the aim to be as brief as possible. The, to us, 
illogical order and impracticability of learning Sanskrit by the use 
of the grammar are explained, if we remember that the book was 
to be learned by heart by those who were already accustomed to 
use Sanskrit in conversation, and had not to learn how to speak 
it, but to know what forms were correct, what vulgar. Of the 
incoherence, however, part is doubtless due to the fact that 
Panini was only working up a mass of traditional matter, as may 
be seen not merely frotn certain irregularities in case usage,^ but 
also from the employment to denote a Vedic use of three terms, 
chandasi, ntgame, and mantre, of which the first prevails with his 
followers. The mam object of the grammar is to deal with the 
Bhasa, the living speech of the day , an amount of Vedic matter 
is incorporated. This part is of uneven value, suggesting that it 
was based on a number of special studies, imperfectly co-ordi- 
nated , thus minute details ftom the Kathaka or Mattrayanlya 
Samhttas are noted ; but at other times a vague reference is made 
to Vedic irregularities, Vedic words are cited without analysis, 
and causeless variations of foim aie permitted as Vedic 

The principle underlying the grammar is the derivation of 
nouns from verbs, Panini avoiding dealing with the hard cases 
by alluding to the Unadi list existing in his time. All deriva- 
tion IS done by affixes, and, therefore, when the woid agrees with 
the loot form of a verb, or one nominal form is the same as that 
whence it is derived, it is necessary to assume suffixes which are 
invisible, e.g. badara, fiuit of the badara tree. Phonetics do not 
receive investigation save incidentally as changes of words occur 
in processes of derivation But in this field Panini, or mote 
correctly his piedecessors, achieved very remarkable results, as in 
the postulate of Guna and Vrddhi changes, of forms with long r 
vowel, roots in at, masj as the original of majj, dive, s as the end- 
ing of inflexions. The analysis of forms is normally carried out 
with great acumen , it is very rare to find such a phenomenon as 
the periphrastic future, e g. kartasmt, treated as a simple verbal 


* Cf. Weber, IS xviii joS ff 
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form. In comparison with the work of Greek grammarians 
Fantni is on a totally different plane in this regard. The sugges- 
tion that he and his predecessors were creating a language, or 
that the forms which are not recorded in earlier literature are not 
to be accepted as prima facie valid, is now definitely disposed of. 

To secure the brevity aimed at many devices are adopted , the 
cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are 
understood to govern others which follow , above all algebraic 
formulae replace real words ; the rule that a vowel is changed 
into the corresponding semi-vowel when a vowel, not itself, 
follows is denoted by tko yan act , the last Sutra a a denotes that 
a which has been treated in the grammlir as an open letter, 
corresponding to which we have long d, is really a closed letter 
pronounced like u in ‘ out *. Older than Panini are probably 
some technical terms of ungrammatical make-up, such as para- 
smaipada, active, atmanepada, middle, napunsaka, neuter ; others 
are i educed forms of the original as tt to denote a letter not pro- 
nounced, appended to a word to indicate some feature regarding 
its treatment, from tVt, so. The use of such Anubandhas b 
doubtless before Panini, as the term Unadi itself proves. 

PAnini's date is unhappily uncertain ^ He was later than 
Yibka and ^aunaka, probably he came after not only the Brah- 
manas but also the older Upanisads and was alive during the 
Sutra period of Vedic literature, but unhappily these facts give 
us nothing save a relative chronoli^y. We know he was a native 
of Qalatura near the modem Atak, wheie Hiuen Tsang saw a 
statue to his memory, his mother was DaksI, and a legend 
ascribes his death to a lion. His connexion with the north-west 
is important, when we And in his work YavananI, meaning prob- 
ably Greek (Ionian) writing. We may, of course, scent an inter- 
polatiofi^ and, if so, the word is valueless. If not, it leaves us still 
in doubt, for the assumption that it is a proof that PSnini wrote 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, though it has been 
supported * by the occurrence in the Ganapatha of the names 


' Keith, HOS xviii, pp clzviiif , Auareya Araafuka, pp iiff , Liiden, SBA. 
1919, p 744, Liebich, Famnt (1891), Kielhoni, GN 1885, pp. 185(1 , Weeket, 
Btt* BtUr XXX. I if, 177 if A date t, 700-600 is claimed by blvalkar {Jfysttms rf 
SMtskrU Grammar, p 15 , cf Bbandarkar, JBRAS. xvi 340!. , Keith, IOC. u. 14a 
* Ldri, JA. 1890, i tuS. 
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Ambhi and Bhagala, Omphis and PhegelaSi is clearly unfounded, 
seeing that India was in contact with Greece as early as the 
expedition of Xerxes. On the whole, however, it seems needless 
to carry back Panini beyond the fourth century ; if he flourished 
then KStyayana, who may be placed c. 250-300, might 
easily have found suflicient divergence of speech to justify his 
corrections. There are, indeed, proofs that language had changed, 
as we have seen ; but to assign Panini to the sixth or seventh 
century B. C. on that score appears to lack any plausibility. 

KStyayana probably lived in the third century B c.,* though 
no strict proof is possibie, and this date really depends on the 
fact that he apparently did not long precede PataSjali; the 
impression left by Katyayana’s Varttikas is certainly that some- 
times, not by any means always, he is attacking or correcting 
PSnini on the score of differences m usage which had arisen 
between the time of the two, while with Patanjali it seems as if 
he and Katyayana were parted by no great interval of time. 
KStyayana was not a captious critic of Panini , he was not the 
first to call in question his rules ; what he did was to examine 
criticisms, rejecting some, accepting others, and therefore supple- 
menting and limiting Pacini's rules. But, while we need not 
treat him as hostile, he seems not to have been sorry to find 
PSnini in error. Patanjali, whose Mahabhofya has preserved us 
Katyayana’s Varttikas of some 1,345 Sutras, takes up KatyS- 
yana’s cnticisms, and in many cases defends Piuiini, but by no 
means as a matter of course. Moreover, he carries out in great 
measure his predecessor’s work by examining other Sutras of 
Panini and correcting or explaining them. It is clear that Patan- 
jali had many criticisms and works before him beside that of 
Katyayana ; there are Varttikas in verse which need not all have 
been Katyayana’s, and Karikas, memorial verses which probably 
are by various hands, including Patanjali himself ; the variety of 
metres used in these verses is remarkable, including some later 
quite rare, but complex, metres. Among others Patanjali men- 
tions Vyadi, of whose work — ^the Samgraha — much has been 
conjectured but very little is known, Vajapyayana, Pauskaras^i, 

* Jajruwal’i aiKuaeoti for ■ penod 14S-100 (lA. xlvii. 138; xlnii. i») from 
Vbtuka, 11 . I 60 ue uvalid. For hu ityle see V. G. Pataajpe, Ia y/b1tia it 
KVj^Hma (ipss), who claims an earber date, cf Smith, EHI. p 470. 
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Go^ikaputra, and Gonardlya, with whom he was formerly 
erroneously held to be identical.* 

Our information regarding the personality of Katyayana and 
Patailjali is negligible. Katyayana, however, either bore the 
alternative name of Vararuci or was early confused with a person 
of that name, and to a Vararuci many works are ascribed, includ- 
ing the first extant Prakrit Grammar, Prakftaprakofa ; book iv 
of the Ktttantra and the Lthganufasana* , the Vararucasam- 
graka? twenty-five Karikas on case construction, compounds, 
verbs, and nominal formation ; a lexicon ; the Vedic Pu^pasAira ; 
and stanzas of poetry. As Patanjali mentions a Vararuca kavya 
we may believe in a poet Vararuci of earl^ date, but we need not 
identify him with the author of the Karikas His identity with 
the author of the Prakrtaprakofa is most implausible, as the 
Prakrit of that work is very late in character, and we may 
assume that the other attributions are of no value. Late tradi- 
tion makes Varamci a contemporary of Panini, and also a 
minister of the Nandas of Pataliputra ; Kumaralata * actually 
confirms this point, but even if this poet existed, it proves nothing 
for the grammarian, as Kumaralata speaks only of a poet. Of 
more value is Patanjali’s proof that KatySyana was a southerner. 

Patanjali is regarded as an incoi poration of the snake Qesa, 
Visnu’s resting-place during his slumber, and he is believed to be 
the author of the Yoga Sutra, a view implausible on grounds of 
certain grammatical slips by the latter and slight deviations in 
philosophic terminology, apart from the fact that the tradition is 
very late and obviously due to likeness of name ' His date* is 
still disputed. The evidence for it is that statements in his 
grammar undoubtedly refer to a sacrifice for Pusyamitra, whose 
reign began c. 185 or 178 B c., and to a recent attack on Saketa 
and Madhyamika by a Yavana, who is very plausibly identified 

‘ Kielbom, lA xv 81 f , xti ioi f , GN 1885, pp. 1898, who poMuUtn a con- 
(ideimble penod between KatySyana and FataSjali , KatjafOMa and JPotoHjab (1878) 

* Liebicb, Etafukrung m dtt tnd ttnkuwt. Sfruckmsientckaft, 1 ii. See Wis- 
ternitz, GIL iii 391 

* Ed TSS 33, 1913. 

* SStratamiara, trana E Huber, p, 88 

* Cf. Woodi, HOS xTii, pp. XT 8., Jacobi, GGA. 1919, pp. 148 , DLZ. 191a, 
p. 171. 

* Cf Smith, EHI. pp 317-9; ^^lntemltx, GIL. iii. 389; BUbler, Da indiuhtH 
InuhnfUn, p. 73 , Keith, IOC. ii. 343!. 
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with the Greek Menander {e. 156-153)1 dates which give c. 1 50-149 
for the composition of the work, on the assumption probable, yet 
not conclusive, that the references are Patanjali's own. Some 
slight confirmation may be gained from the fact that Katyayana, 
but not PSnini, notes the title devanaw prtya, famed in Anoka’s 
inscriptions, suggesting that he fell after 250 B.C., which would 
not suit ill with 150 B.c for Patanjali. If this be rejected, we 
must content ourselves with noting that Kalhana records a revival 
of the study of the Mahabhdfya in Kashmir under Abhimanyu, 
whose date, however, we do not know, and that Bhartrhari 
(c. 650) proves long study of the text before his time. 

The Mahabkofya 1 fs interesting stylistically as giving us a 
lively picture of the mode of discussion of the day. A question 
is posed ; an Acaryade9iya deals with it, not altogether incompe- 
tently but not quite satisfactorily, and an Acarya solves the issue. 
The style, therefore, is lively, simple, animated, and as in Agoka’s 
inscriptions — possibly a confirmation of the date proposed — not 
rarely do we find the question ‘ Wherefore ? ‘ How ? or * What ? ’ 
put and then answered. Proverbial expressions and references to 
matters of eveiyday life are introduced and sei-ve both to enliven 
the discussions and to give us valuable hints of the conditions of 
life and thought in the time of Patahjali, who thus is a source of 
information for religious and social history as well as for literature. 
A good example of his style is afforded by a famous reference ^ 
to the Mauryas Panini has a rule providing for the addition of 
the suffix ka to a name to denote an image of the person, but 
adds that it is dropped if the image is used to secure a livelihood 
(jlmkarthe) and is not vendible {apattya). Patanjali says 
apanya ity ucyate tatredam na stdhyau ftvah Skando Vtfdkha 
itt. ktm karanam T Mauryatr htranyarthtbhtr arcak prakalpttah. 
bkavet tdsu na jydt. yds tv etdk sampratt pujdrthds tdsu bkavtf- 
yatt, ‘The difficulty is raised, with regard to Panini’s proviso 
that images are not to be vendible, that on this doctrine the 
forms Qiva, Skanda, Vi9akha, are incorrect. Why is that? 
Because the Mauryas, in their greed for money, used as means 
images of the gods (1. e. they bartered them, so that the forms 
should be Qivaka, &c.). (Final answer.) Very well, granted 
that the rule for dropping ka does not apply to those images of 
' Ed. Kielhorn, BSS 1906 if. ' Bhandaricar, JBRAS. xru ao6ff. 
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the Mauryas ; still as regards images now used for purposes of 
worship it does apply ’ It will be seen that the amount which 
must be understood to make such passages intelligible is rather 
a strain on the reader,* and in point of fact the Makabhifya 
evidently gave serious trouble to later students. Bhartrhari, who 
died c. 6ji, wrote a commentary on it which is all but lost, and 
also the Vdkyapadiya* in three books of verse, which mainly deals 
with questions of the philosophy of speech , a difficult work, it 
contains much evidence of thorough knowledge of contemporary 
philosophical disputes Kaiyata’s’ commentary on the MahS- 
bkdsya, which may belong to the twelfth century but which 
tradition places earlier, borrows laigely from Bhartrhari, and is 
Itself commented on by the voluminous writer NagojT Bhat^a 
{c. 1700) Both show that they often had as much trouble to 
understand Patahjali as have we. 

Save for Bhartrhari, Patanjali closes the line of great gram- 
manans. We do not doubt that he drew on the speech of his 
day , his preface insists on the absurdity of learning words that 
are not used, and like KStySyana he views PSnini in the light of 
a living language. Thereafter use is made of the three great 
grammarians, efforts are made to explain them, or to re-expound 
their systems for purposes of more effective exposition, but nothing 
is done to restate the facts of language with reference to living 
speech. For reasons which we cannot certainly explain, the 
authority of Panini and his immediate followers prevailed ; devia- 
tions from his rules were even in great poets like Kalidasa deemed 
to be errois. 

One commentary of Panini deserves praise for its extent of 
information, its comparative clearness, and its evidence of changes 
in Panini’s text, the Kdftka Vrttt^ of Jayaditya and Vamana, 
which was written before I-tsing visited India, when he found it 
r^ularly used by Chinese in order to study Sanskrit grammar, 
and when he records its school use by boys for five years after 
attaining fifteen years of age. Books i-v seem to have been 

* Cf B Geiger, Makahhatya ch P vi ^ 2a ui>iiij2 (SWA tgot). 

* Ed with Punysiaja's comm, BenSS 188,-1907, Kielhom, lA xii 396 ff, 
Patiulc, JfiRAS. xviii 341 IT 

* Bahler, Rtptrt, pp. 71 f , Peterwo, Report, i, p 36 

* Ed. Benares, 1898; B, Liebich, ^siei AVr/i/e/dSrr A'efi^eCiSga) , on Panini’f teit, 
Kielhoni, lA. xvi 17811 
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JaySditya’s; presumably Vamana finished it by reason of his 
death. A comment on it was written c. 700 by the Buddhist 
Jinendrabuddhi, and ^tNyisa leferred to by Magha’ appears to 
be this book Another Buddhist, ^ranadeva, wrote in 1 1 73 under 
the supervision of Sarvaraksita a Durgkatavrtti^ dealing with 
the difficult passages of Panini’s text. Among his many cita- 
tions are three verses of the y&mbavattvtjaya of a Pacini, whose 
identity with the grammarian we may safely dismiss as unproved. 
But Panini could not teach Sanskrit, for which end his grammar 
was not written. For such purpose re-writing and re-arrange- 
ment were essential, giving us (c. 1400) Ramacandra’s Prdkriya- 
kaumudif based on wRich is Bhattoji Diksita’s well-known and 
not unsatisfactory Siddhantakaumudl^ on which he wrote a 
comment, the Prau^/tamanorama. From it come two school 
grammars of Varadaraja, Madhyastddhantakaumudi and Le^hu- 
kaumudi? 

As we have seen, Panini presupposes an UnadisUtra ‘ , our 
extant text contains late words like dinara or mthira and omits 
some, e. g. p&ntha mentioned by Patanjali ; QakatSyana or Vara- 
ruci is given as author. The Dhatup&tha goes back in substance 
to PSnini , it gives the roots according to classes, with indicatory 
letters containing information regarding their formation , on it are 
based the Dhatupradipa of Maitreyaraksita, the Daiva of Deva, 
and the Purusakara, a joke on the name, by Krsnalilaguka,^ 
who is later than Hemacandra, and the Madhaviya Dhatuvrtti* 
ascribed to Sayana’s brother Madhava in the fourteenth century. 
The Ganapatha has been interpolated, and Vardhamana’s Gana- 
ratnamahodadht ' (1140) is not based on it but on some other 
grammar. Rules on accent, Vedic and classical, are dealt with 
in the Pkitsutra of ^antanava, who is later than PataSjali. The 
rules of interpretation which govern the construction of the 

I II, II] Ed by Sifah Chandra Chaknvarti (Rijihahi, 1914 ff), aee i. 47, 48 on 
the aothorship ol the KSfiki. On it is baled Pnraiottamsdeva's BkasaarUi (r 1150): 
ed. 1918. 

' Ed TSh 6, 1909 * S C. VidyaUinsana, JPASB 1908,99 593ir. 

* Ed. Bombay, 1882 Date leventeenth centuiy. 

* Ed. and tnns J. R, Ballantyne, Benares, 1867 

' Ed. Bohtlinek, St. Fetenbnrg, 1844, UjDvaladatta’s comm., ed. London, 1859. 

' Ed. TSS. 1, 1905 

' Ed Bandit, it-tUi, zni-aix * Ed. J, E^elmg, London, 1879 

'• Ed F. Kielhom, ARM iv s, 1866. 
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grammar must have been early formulated, if not explicitly laid 
down by PSnini himself; of several collections, that commented 
on by N^oji Bha^a in his Partbhofendufekhara ’ is best known. 

3 . The Later Schools 

The later schools present no features ot essential interest and 
may be reviewed briefly. The oldest was probably the Katantra^ 
‘ little treatise,' called also Kaumara or K&lSpa, the latter names 
indicating acceptance of the l^end that its author Qarvavarman 
wrote under Qiva’s special favour The legend which brings him 
into contact with Satavahana has been not£d and its worth ques- 
tioned.’ What is certain is that in Kashmir and Bengal the work 
had much influence, and that it affected deeply the Pali grammar 
of Kaccayana and the Dravidian grammarians. Originally of 
four books, it appears with supplements both in the Tibetan 
translation and in Durgasinha’s commentary; fragments have 
been found in Central Asia,* and the Dhatupatha is extant only 
in the Tibetan version. In addition to Durgasinha’s VrtH on 
which he himself wrote a Ttka, a sort of commentary is provided 
in Ugrabhuti's ftsyahttanyasa (1000).* T ibetan tradition ascribes 
to Qarvavarman the use of the grammar of Indragomin, and this 
work seems to have been popular among the Buddhists of Nepal, 
but it IS lost, though the reality ofits author's existence is certain. 

Use is made in the Koftka VrtH, without acknowledgement, 
of the CSndra Vyakarana* the grammar of Candra, which was 
popular in the Buddhist countries, Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal, 
and which reached Ceylon. The date is uncertain, for Bhartrhari 
and Kalhana ascribe to Candra study of the Makabhafya, while 
south Indian tradition connects him with Vararuci and makes 
him condemn the Mahabha^a as much talk with few ideas. He 
alludes in his grammar to a victory of a Jarta over the Hunas, 

1 Ed. and traos Kielhom, BSS. 1868 , cd. AnSS. Jt 

1 Ed , with DnrgnnAha'a cooin , J Eggeling, BI 1874-8 SeeB Liebich, 
nmg in du tnd anhetm. Sfrachmssmsciafl (Heidelberg, 1919), who diamiuea the 
work of Indragomin, now lost, cf. Kielhorn, lA. tv. 181 f. 

' Wlntemitz (GIL m. 379I suggests the third century A. D. 

< Cf. L Finot, Mus/en, 191 1, p 19a 

* Saehan, doiruM, 1. 135, Bedleum Catal il, tap. 

• Ed. B. LieUeb, Leipzig, 190a, comm., 1918. 
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which points to A. D. 470 as an earliest date, and A. D. 600 seems 
at least as likely if we may trust Chinese sources He wrote a 
comment on his own grammar, and has a distinct terminology 
from that of Panini, though he is essentially dependent on him. 
A Dhatupatha, Ganapatha, Unadtsutra, and Partbhifosutra 
belong to the text, and c 1200 the monk Ka9yapa wrote a 
BSlavabodhana which became popular in Ceylon. 

The Jains, in their turn, had grammars of their own. The 
yainendra Vyakarana^ ascribed to the Jinendra, really written 
by Pujyapada Devanandin, perhaps was composed c 678. The 
^dkaidyana Vydkarana * belongs to the reign of Amoghavarsa 
(814-77), when (^akafayana compiled it, using the terminology 
of Panini, of Candra, and also of the Jattundra. The grammar 
has besides a full commentary, abridged by Yaksavarman in his 
Ctntdmatn, works on Dhdtu, Gana, Unadt, Partbhdsd, and a 
Lingdnufdsatta Based on it is the Siddhahemacandra or Hainta 
Vydkarana,^ written for Jayasinha Siddharaja who had eight 
older works brought from Kashmir for his use ; the work is 
practical in arrangement and teiminology, which is mainly that 
of the Kdtantra, and omits, of course, Vedic giammar and accent. 
Hemacandra wrote two commentaries, an Unddxganasutra and 
a Dhatupatha,^ 

Other grammars won local acceptance, most at a late date. 
The Samksxptasdra * of Kramadl^vara, its commentary revised 
by Jumaranandin, deals in seven chapters with Sanskrit, in an 
eighth with Prakrit grammar; its popularity was in western 
Bengal, and it was written after 1150. Vopadeva’s Mugdha- 
bodha ‘ and Kavtkalpadruma, on roots, won greatest popularity 
in Bengal and were written after 1250 under Mahadeva of Deva- 
giri Eastern Bengal favoured Fadmanabhadatta's Supadmavyd- 
karana (1375), Bihar and Benares the Sdrasvafi Prakrtyd with 
commentary by Anubhutisvarupa. 

Of grammatical and lexical importance are the LiHgdnufdsaHos,'' 
treatises on gender, similar to those appended to the lexica. 

* Kd Pandity N S xxxi-xxxiv 

* £d London, 1915* Cf Pxthnk, ABI 1 7 ff* 

* Kiclhorn, WZKM u iSfT * £il. J. Kirste, Vienna, 1895-9 

' See Zachanae, Bet/ryV aafT, , IOC 1 aiSff , 11 378. 

* Kd. Bohtlingk, St Petersburg, 1S47, IOC 1 >30 ff. 

* Franke, tndtseken Gtnusngtln (Kiel, 1S90). 
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That ascribed to Pinini cannot be so old ; that in Ary& verses 
ascribed to Vararuci is known to the LtiigdMUfasana of Harsa- 
deva (606-47) Vamana {e. 800). We have also texts 
ascribed to Q&katayana and Hemacandra.' 

4. Grammars of Prah tt 

It is clear that the Prakrit grammars * which we have were 
written under the direct influence of Sanskrit grammars. The 
tradition which ascribes to Plmini a Prakrit grammar is doubt- 
less a mere invention to honour Prakrit, and the further conten- 
tion that Katyayana produced the Prdkrtaprakdfa “ of Vararuci 
is equally absurd. That grammar handles Maharastri very fully, 
in nine chapters, then gives one each to Pai9acl, Magadhi, and 
QaurasenI, treating Maharastri as the highest form, but finding 
Sanskrit as the original of all Prakrits. The forms of these 
Prakrits are clearly later than those of A^vaghosa and reflect 
perhaps the works of the third century A D at earliest. What is 
certain is that Vararuci, if we give this name to the author, was 
commented on by Bhamaha, the wiiter on poetics (c 700) The 
relative age of Vararuci and Canda, author of the Prdkrtalak- 
Sana * is disputed , unhappily that woik has come down in the two 
recen.sions, and, even if one is older than Vararuci, the other is 
younger, while its original views on many important points, as to 
retention of mter-vocalic consonants, depend on dubious readings ; 
It may give us a stage not otherwise represented of Arsa or 
Ardhamagadhl, the Prakrit of the Jams, it gives one Sotra only 
each to Apabhran^a, Pai^acikl, and Magadhika As we have 
seen, another testimony as to a Prakrit is given by the chapter 
on Prakrits in the N atyofastra 

Vararuci seems to have belonged to the east— which is 
another sign of distinction from Katyayana of the south. His 
tradition is alleged to have been followed by a mysterious 
T . a n tforvara or Ravana,* who wrote a.Prakrtakamad/ienu on which 

I £d Gottingen, iS86 

» Ftscbel, GrammtUtk dir Prakrtt-Sprackw (looo) 

* £d and tnns. £ B Cotrell, Hertford, 1854 

4 Ed A F R Hoernle, BI 1880 

• Gnenon, AMJV iii 1 laoff . Mitra, AWicw, w, noi 3157, 3158, theie 
notices are quite inadequate foundations for any theory 
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is based Rima Tarkavagl^a’s Prakrtakalpataru, a work of the 
seventeenth century, which again was used by Markandeya’s 
Prakt tasarvasva in that century, while Kramadl^vara’s section 
on Prakrit grammar represents the same school. Lahke9vara is 
also credited with a comment on Qesanaga’s Prakrtavyakarana- 
sHtra — not, as stated by Giierson, on his own work— and, as the 
manuscripts alleged to contain his works have vanished, his exis- 
tence IS decidedly in the air. 

The western school is held to be represented by the Valtnlkt- 
sutras which are lost in their original form, and are only pre- 
served in a much expanded late version In Hemacandra’s 
grammai,' book viii ddals with Prakiit, he adds Arsa to the list 
as a good Jain must, and takes note of Jain Maharastri as well as 
the ordinary Maharastii of the poets , besides Pai^acI he places 
Culikapai^acika, and handles Apabhran^a, giving stanzas of 
unknown source For Maharastri he cites Hala and the Setu- 
handha, for Pai9aci, it seems likely, the Brhatkatha, probably, how- 
ever, not in the original version. He is followed by Trivikrama 
in his Priikriir(abdanu(asana^ who uses the Valmfkt SfUra ter- 
minology, by Sinharaja (14th cent) in the Prdkrtariipavatara? 
by Laksmidhara {i6th cent) in the Sadbha^acandrtka and 
others. 

This account, however, of the schools is based on inadequate 
grounds, for Havana is merely a name to us. In the case of the 
Valmlkt Suira we have more evidence, for the Sutras are recog- 
nized in different forms by Trivikrama, Sinharaja, and Laksmi- 
dhara. But the question arises whether it is correct to assume 
that they are older than Hemacandra. Trivedi,* from a com- 
parison in detail with the Sutra of that author, holds that the 
Vdlmikt Suira is an improved version of the work of Hema- 
candra, basing his conclusion on the fact that the Sutras are 
sometimes better expressed, sometimes abridged, Hemacandra. 
Against this has been set by Hultzsch ’ the fact that, as both the 
text of the Vdlmikt Sutra, when preserved alone, and Laksmi- 
dhara, to whom we may add the ^ambhurahasya, ascribe the Sutra 

' Ed PiKhel, Halle, 1877-80 

® T Laddu. Prolegomtna zu Trivikrnmd s Prakrit~Grammattk 

* M E Httlttsch, London, 1909. CC Keith, IOC u 399 

* SkoifkMskitt kam/rtkd, pp 6 ff. • PrakftarfkpSvatarat p. tii 
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to the author of the Ramayana, the work can hardly have come 
into being after the date of Hemacandra. Thi<i, however, is 
decidedly conjectural, for wc have no certainty of Trivikrama’s 
date All that is certain is that he wrote after Hemacandra and 
before Laksmidhara and the RatnSpana of KumSrasvamin, who 
was a son of Mallinatha. Now Laksmidhara was, it seems, the 
prot6g^ of Tirumalaraja ^ of the thud dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century A. D., and 
Kumarasvamin’s father Mallinatha lived before A.D. 1533, when 
a verse of his appears in an inscription,^ and after A. D. 1400, 
since he quotes the Vasantarajiya (c 1^00).^ Kumarasvamin 
also knows Laksmidhara, so that there can be no real doubt of 
the latter’s date. We, therefore, can hardly say that the 
Valmikt Su/ia could not have been composed after Hema* 
candra, and at present this seems the most probable conclusion. 
Smharaja’s date is also quite dubious , the reference * to the four- 
teenth century is conjectural, and it is possible that he is really 
later than Bhattoji Dlksita Laksmidhara and he agree in treat- 
ing of Mahaiastri as the Prikrit />ar excellence, and then shortly 
giving the particular features of (^auiaseni, Magadhi, Paifaci, 
Culikapaifaci, and Apabhran9a. Of other giammarians Maika- 
ndeya is noteworthy for his tieatment of a large number of 
forms of Prakrit as a result of his revising the tiadition of varieties 
of dramatic Prakrit, he trc.ats of five pi incipal divisions, Mahara- 
stri, ^auraseni, Pracya, Av.inti with Bahliki, and Magadhi with 
Ardhamagadhi, and also of ^akari, Candali, ^abari with Abhiri 
and Audhri, Takki, Nagaia and Upanagara Apabhranfa, and 
Paifaci. It would be interesting to know how far he based 
his work on earlier writers, how far on the study of texts , that 
the lattei was the case in the seventeenth century, when Prakrit 
was far more of a dead language than Sanskrit, must, despite 
Grierson's assumption® that Markandeya was a predecessor of 
Fischel, be regaided as wholly implausible, and the fact that Rama 
Tarkavagifa by no means agrees with his statements suggests 
that both were more or less intelligent compilers, not original 
investigators 

' Httitisch, ///, p im.EI III »3S > M v jo « 

» El IV 317 , HultzKh, p IV, n .4 ‘ t\ intemit*. GIL 111 406, n i 
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The value of the Prakrit grammarians has been strongly depre- 
ciated by Bloch * and Gawrodski,* while it has been defended by 
Pischel * amot^ others. On the whole they do not make a very 
favourable impression ; their rules are often obviously much too 
wide, a fault shared by them with the Sanskrit grammarians; 
moreover, they have clearly often generalized, while for many 
difficulties they afford no aid. On the other hand, recent investi- 
gations regarding Apabhranfa * have proved that they had often 
real grounds for forms which they give, and it must be remem- 
bered that they are often poorly preserved and inadequately 
explained. 

The Pali grammarians, though they are deeply influenced by 
Sanskrit grammar, yet do not assume that Sanskrit is the source 
whence Pali is derived, and they write in Pali, not Sanskrit. 
Like the Prakrit grammarians, they draw from literature for their 
models, not from spoken languages Kaccayana, the most 
famous, is later than Buddhaghosa, not perhaps before the 
eleventh century , he uses freely the Katantra as well as PSnini, 
Mogga1l9nn, in the twelfth century, who started a rival grammar, 
shows the influence of Candra also. The Burmese monk Agga- 
vansa’s Saddanitt (1154), which has won fame in Burma and even 
in Ceylon, depends on Kaccayana.® 

< l^arama ufiif //ema^atidra {iSgs), pp 30 ff 

* K7 xliv 247 ff, 

' Gramm dtr Prakrit- ^prackcn^ pp 4$ f 

* Jtcobi, Sanatkumdracaritat pp xxiv ff 

* Kranke, Zur Geschtchte und Kritik der einhtimischen Pdh-Crammatik H»d 
Lextkcgrapku , and Oeigcr, Pdlt Sanskrit is used for a Kanarese grammar >n 
Rhattakalaiikadeva’a Karndtaka^abdanti^dsana (ed Bangalore, <933)» written t 1600 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LAW (DHARMA^ASTRA) 

I. The Origin of the Dharmaqastras 

I T was perfectly natural that when Sutras began to be com- 
posed on matters of ritual there should be adopted the 
practice of including in these texts igstructions on matters 
closely akin to ritual, the daily life of the people, their duties of 
all kinds, including matters which more adv'anced civilization 
would classify as questions of etiquette and social usage, moral, 
legal, or religious. Included of course in such rules must be 
regulation of all issues aflecting caste, especially the vital one of 
marriage, and, as it was clearly customary for Brahmins to be 
approached to act as arbitrators in disputes or to advise as to 
the due custom, these books came to serve in some measure as 
rudimentary texts on law. Sutras of this kind were distinguished 
as Dharmasutras from those dealing with the more foimal and 
the domestic ritual, the ^rautasutras and Grhyasutras, but we 
may assume that no very vital distinction was originally felt 
between the various parts, and the whole could rank as one 
Kalpasutra. Like Sutras in general, they were composed in 
prose, usually as briefly as possible, but with Qlokas or Tristubh 
verses here and there interposed to justify a doctrine or sum it 
up effectively 

Of these old Dharmasutras several are preserved but in different 
conditions. One of the oldest is the Gautamlya Dkarmaqastra ‘ 
— the title Dharmasutra is here as in other cases merged in the 
wider name ; it seems to belong to the Ranayaniya school of the 
Samaveda, and its text is not free from interpolation Another 
old text IS the Harita Dharmofostra ’ in thirty Adhyayas, extant 
in one manuscript. Both these are mentioned by the Vastftha 

• Ed Loadoa, 1876, AnSS 61, 1910, B& jo, igif, tnuis. C Buhler, SBE. ij 
On all theie text! fee J Jolly, Xeci/ uni SUte (1896) 

« Jolly, lA xav 147 f , OC X. 11 iiy ff 
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Dharmofastra} which, however, is preserved either in frag- 
mentary or interpolated manuscripts , it mentions Manu as an 
authority while it is quoted in the Manu Smrii. Apparently we 
may believe Kumarila when he assigns it to a lost Rgveda school, 
the Vasisthas. Yama and Prajapati appear in it as authorities. 
The Baudhayana Dharmofosira * and the Apastamlnya Dkarma- 
sutra ® are both parts of greater complexes, Sutras of schools of the 
Black Yajurveda, but the former is inteipolated, while the latter 
is well preserved. The school of Hiianyakegin is as usual closely 
akin to the Apastambiya. The dates of these works have often 
been determined * on the assumption that the Apastambiya by 
reason of its incoriectnesses of speech, and its treatment of the 
Vedic Qvetaketu of the fatapatha Brahmana among recent per- 
sonages, cannot be placed later than the fourth or fifth century 
B C , but this natuially depends on many assumptions including 
that of the date of Panini, and it might be wiser to place the date 
as far down as the second or third century B. c. 

The Vatftiava DharmafSstra’' is even more strikingly inter- 
polated, for Vaisnavas have turned it into the shape of a dialogue 
between Visnu and the eaith. In fact, however, it goes back to 
a Dharmasutra of the Kathaka school of the Black Yajurveda, 
just as the Harita, which as it stands is in prose with much verse 
intermingled, lepiesents the Maitrayaniya school. The writing 
up of the Vaisnava shows knowledge of Greek terms of astronomy 
and astrology, and cannot be placed before the third century 
A D. The Vatkhanasa Dhannafastra'^ in three chapters deals 
with the duties of the castes and of the different stages of the life 
of the Brahmin, but predominantly with the period of life when 
asceticism should be practised. It has the appearance of a late 
work drawn up in the Sutra style, but it may contain some matter 
which was given in the older text known to Baudhayana.^ Grave 
doubt exists as to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasutras of 

^ Ed BSS 33, 1916 , trans SUE xir 

3 Ed AKM 8, 1S84 and 193J , trans SUE xiv 

* Ed. BSS 1S92-4, trans SHE 11 

* See Wintemitz, GIL 111 480! 

* Ed BI i88x t trans SBE vii 

* Ed T&S 28, 1913 Cf Th. Bloch, Ober das Grhya-' nnd DkarmasAtra der 
Vatkkdnasa (1896) 

* u 6 11 14 
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Paithinasi, attached to the Atharvaveda, of Qafikhalikhita * 
attached to the White Yajurveda, of U9anas, Ka9yapa, Brhas- 
pati, and others We may leasonably suspect that the works 
passing under these names were later imitations of the older 
style of Sutras ; in the case of Qahkhalikhita it certainly seems 
that the sages ^ahkha and Likhita owe their existence to a mis- 
understanding of the old idea of the fate oi law written by the 
gods on men’s fuieheads. 

The unsatisfactory state of the text of these works is a pioot of 
what was inevitable, the decline in importance of the old Vedic 
schools, which had formerly preseived the text intact, so that 
for instance a Vaisnava sect could appropriate to itself the old 
Kathaka Dharmasutra There developed instead at an eaily 
date, It would seem, the tendency to study law, in the widest 
sense of that term, in special schools, which therefore were not 
content to adopt the practices of any single Vedic school. To 
the activities of these schools we doubtless owe the vast amount 
of didactic verse which we find in the Mahabharata* and in the 
later law-books. These schools, however, were strictly Biah- 
manical, and they stood out m point of view from the schools ol 
Arthafdstm which we shall have to consider, and which dealt with 
politics and piactical life fiom the standpoint, not of the old 
Brahmanical code, but of piactical commonsensc as engendered 
by actual contact with admin.stration m all its blanches They 
represent in contrast to these schools the Brahmanical ideals in 
their widest sense as opposed to these ideals transmuted under 
the pressure of the functions arising from active p.ii licipalion in 
the direction of affairs , they represent in a sense the general 
Brahmanical feeling as contrasted with the nairow realism ot the 
Purohitas, domestic priests, and their associates 

2. The Smrti oj Manu 

This is the point of view from which we can best understand 
the origin of the Manava Dhannafastra or Manu iwir/r, and the 
later Smrtis. These works have the common characteristic that 

' Lutlwtg, WZKM XV 307 flf 

> Cf. the German evidence of the clo«e relation of epic poetry, legal poitry, and 
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they claim to be generally applicable to all orthodox Hindu* and 
cover the duties of all the castes ; though they differ from the 
Dharmasutras proper by the much greater development which 
they accord to the duties of the king and the distinctly more 
advanced treatment of what we style civil and criminal law. 
Their compilers, it is clear, drew largely on the floating mass of 
popular principles, and they adopted the verse form in which this 
was couched, while they were under the influence of the epic 
with its practical illustration of principles of polity and its easy 
versification which presented comparative simplicity of imitation. 
Even later law-books acknowledge beside the Qruti, holy writ, 
and the Smrtis themshlves the usage of experts {fifi&cara) and 
the customs of places, castes, and families as sources of law, and 
these naturally were exploited by the makers of the Smrtis. 
Further, in order to secure acceptance for their works, they were 
only too anxious to ascribe them divine provenance and to pass 
them off as the utterances of old sages. 

That one of these sages was Manu followed naturally from the 
fact that as the man who escaped the deluge,’ accepted by some 
authorities at least, he was the lenewer of sacrificial ordinances 
and the dispenser of maxims of justice. The Tatthrlya Saihktta* 
declares that all he said was medicine, Yaska ® cites him — not 
our text — for the law of succession, the Grhyasutras, the Dharma- 
sutras, the epic repeatedly assert that Manu said so and so. 
Only in part do these assertions agree with the Manu Smrti ; 
even A^vaghosa’s * citations of a Mdnava Dharma agree only 
twice with that text. An investigation of the epic * reveals that, 
without any citation of Manu, there aie especially in books in, 
xii, and XVI, a6o verses, say a tenth of the Smfti, in substance 
and largely even in form identical with verses of the Smrti. As 
in some cases the epic, in others the Smjli, shows the more 
original form, the priority of either may be excluded, and the 
verses be referred to a common source , this is supported by the 
recurrence of similar phenomena in other cases, the Vaststka 
Dharntofastra having 39, the text of Visnu 160 verses in 
common. On the other hand, especially in book xiii of the epic, 

' Qataptttha Brikmamt, 1517 ■ il 1 10 2 

* i" 4 ‘ In the Vajrasiict, if that be bh 

' bee Bilhler, SBE xxv, whose trxns it most Txlnxble. 
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we find real knowledge in the form of citations with Manu as the 
authority of the Manu SmrH , the NarSyanlya episode of xii 
undoubtedly used the Dhanna9Sstra of Manu and texts ascribed 
to U^anas and Brhaspati Manu again recognizes the heroes and 
legends of the epic, so that it is clear that, while the older parts of 
the epic were composed before the Manu Smrtt and the didactic 
parts of the text often merely draw from the same sources as the 
Smrti, yet the Smrti was m existence much as it now is before 
the epic was finally redacted as we have it. Unluckily this gives us 
little help towards a genuine date, and the wide hmits of aoo B. C. 
to A D. aoo are still all that can be legitimately asserted. The 
former limit arises from the mention of Yavanas, Qakas, Kim- 
bojas, and Pahlavas, showing that the work was written when the 
frontiers were no longer safe from invasion, the latter by general 
probability, and priority to the other Smrtis 

While we may readily believe that the kernel in some degree 
of the Smrti was formed by an older Dharmasutra, and, while it 
is natural to see in this the Manava DharmasUtra of a branch of 
the Maitiayaniya school of the Black Yajurveda, it must be 
admitted that no strict proof is possible. The Vastsiha Dharma- 
fdstra * cites from the Manava a long passage in prose and verse 
which agrees in part with the Smjti, and some minor detailed 
similarities can be traced between the Smrti and the fortunately 
extant Grhyasutra of the Manavas * The difficulties in the text 
which here and there occur, and occasional incongruities, may best 
be accounted for by use of an old Sutra. The Smfti itself 
ascribes its oiigin to Brahman, whence it came to men via Manu 
and Bhrgu , while the Narada Smrti tells of a Smrti in 100,000 
verses by Manu reduced to ia,ooo by Narada, 8,000 by Marka-* 
ndeya and 4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhrgu. This might suggest 
that there was a successive series of redactions of the original 
Sutra, and the inconsistencies in the Smrti, as well as later allu- 
sions to a Vrddha-Manu and Brhan-Manu,^ have been adduced 
in support of this view. It seems, however, much more pro- 
bable that the Smjti is an early attempt at composition, whence 


» iv 5-8 
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its defects, while the larger texts were writings up of a popular 
original. Unfortunately we cannot find any historical event to 
explain precisely why the new effort became specially appro- 
pnate ; there was a Brahmanical revival in the first century B.C.,* 
though on a small scale and no great duration, and the Gupta 
revival of the foui th century is probably rather late for the com- 
position of the work In what sense it was an individual pro- 
duction or the work of a group we cannot say. 

Book i contains an interesting semi-philosophical account of 
creation in the popular Pauranic type of a realistic Vedanta com- 
bined with Samkhya terms, including the essential doctrine of the 
three constituents of rihture, which, however, is not independent 
but a creation, as also are the souls In ii the sources of law are 
declared, and the duties of the student , in iii-v the householder 
occupies attention, his marriage, daily rites, funeral offerings 
(iii), occupation and general rules of life (iv), lawful and forbidden 
food, impurity and purification, and rules as to women Book 
vi deals with the two further stages of life, the hermit in the 
forest and the ascetic. In vii we come to the duties of the king, 
including general political maxims In viii and ix we have civil 
and criminal law, including procedure and evidence, especially 
ordeals , the topics are given as eighteen, a precision without any 
parallel in the Sutras , recovery of debts , deposit and pledge , 
sale without ownership , partnership concerns , subtraction of 
gifts , non-payment of wages ; non-performance of agreement ; 
rescission of sale and purchase , masteis and herdsmen , disputes 
as to boundaries , defamation ; assault and hurt , theft , violence , 
adultery ; duties of husband and wife , inheritance and partition , 
gambling and wagers. Book ix adds an account of the duties of 
kings and of those of Vaijyas and ^udias In x are dealt with 
the mixed castes, the rules as to occupation affecting the castes, 
and occupation in time of distress when normal rules must yield. 
In xi we find rules for gifts, sacrifices and penances, while xii 
follows the sinner to his retribution in the next life by the rules 
of transmigration, and adds counsel regarding the means of 

* Cf the Viknmachtya epoch , m the second centnry B c Pusyamitra's rule WM 
decidedly Brahmanical, and Wema Kadphises was a Maheprara, devotee of (^m , 
Bbandarkar (Aor/y /fti/ary ef India, pp 63 If) would put Manu in the Gupta 
eia. 
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attaining release. In this as in i we have the popular Vedanta 
with strong Siihlchya and Yoga influences. 

The Manu Smrtt, however, is not merely important as a law- 
book ; it is unquestionably rather to be compared with the great 
poem of Lucretius, beside which it ranks as the expression of a 
philosophy of life ; in that case, however, the views presented 
were merely those of a school of wide but not commanding 
influence , in Manu we have the soul of a great section of a 
people. Characteristic also is the lack of individuality in the 
work, which causes so deep a contrast with the passionate utter- 
ances of Lucretius against the tyninny of supcistition tantum 
reltgto potutt suadere malornm To the author instead all is per- 
fectly ordered in a world created by the divine power, regulated 
according to the principle of absolute justice by that power. 
Heietics existed, but they aie passed over with severe condemna- 
tion , the life of cities and affairs is little in the thoughts of the 
writer, who instead envisages a simple kingdom in which the 
Biahmins take the first place, and in close accord with them, 
enforcing their discipline, abides the king , Vai9yas and (^udras, 
the vast bulk of the people, arc recognized, but disposed of with 
a curious brevity, and nothing better than the doctrine of mixed 
castes, into which even the Yavana and ^aka are pressed, is 
adduced to account for the vast numbers who had no claim to be 
even Vaijyas or ^udras. The hand of a naiTow religion lies 
heavily over the work, and its pedantry is seen in the treatment 
of infinitely small tran.sgressions of etiquette as crimes requiring 
grave penalties hereafter, if not in this world, but remediable by 
penances to be ordered by the Brahmins — a source of profitable 
employment. The failure to evolve any clear plan is obvious, 
but in complete agreement with Indian modes of thought. 
Some advance, too, is visible — doubtless derived from the law 
schools in the classification of the topics of law, for the five which 
are concerned with criminal law are grouped together even if they 
appear between sections on civil law , moreover, beside the old 
relentless cruelty of primitive law, there does appear recognition 
of the necessity of considering not the mere act, but also the 
motive of the doer. Law, however, appears not as the possession 
of the people, but as the privilege of the king, and the king has 
a sanctity only inferior to the Brahmin , he is a divine creation. 
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doubtless a deliberate attack on the Buddhist doctrine of a social 
contract which made the king a mere wage-receiver, a doctrine 
which the more realistic ArthafSstra actually enunciates. The 
king rewards his supporters by obeying their claims to exemp- 
tion from punishment for all save the gravest crimes, and the 
work insists throughout on preferring the high to the low, in lieu 
of exacting from those in high place a nobler standard of con- 
duct. In these demands for the Brahmins, and in a certain 
vagueness throughout in the legal sections, it is easy to recognize 
the hand of the theorist rather than of the practical lawyer. We 
are seeing law, indeed, but through a somewhat distorting 
medium in which ethical considerations obscure our vision , thus 
the use of torture which the Arthofastra urges is ignored in 
favour of the ordeal, which the Brahmins preferred both on ideal 
grounds and as involving their aid in administration. Rationalism, 
of course, is utterly foreign to the spirit of the writer, but his 
command of language, his earnestness, his happy similes, his 
carefully handled metre which almost approaches the standard 
of correctness of the classical poets, while it preserves some tinge 
of epic variety, combine to render the work a striking one, how- 
ever ludicrous may seem to us Nietzsche’s * preference of it to the 
Bible. 

The work is rich in happy expressions of principle , the time 
for retirement to the forest is given as 

grhasthas tu yada pofyed valipahtam atmanah 
apaiyasyaiva eSpatyam tadaranyam samofrayet. 

* When he sees wrinkles on his face and gray in his hair, and 
a son born to his son, then should the householder fare to the 
forest.’ The king’s divinity is absolute ’ 

bale 'pi navamantavyo manusya tit bhumtpah 
mahatt devata hy esd nararUpena tifthati. 

‘ Though a child, a king must not be despised on the score of 
mere humanity; in him a great deity is embodied in human 
shape’ The claims of righteousness to respect are effectively 
depicted : 

' Antukrist, { 56 , WiUe xur Maeht, { 194, cited by Wintemitz, GIL. 111. 49a, 
n 1 On the metre lee Oldenbeia, ZDMG xxiv iSt if. 
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THE SMRTI OF MANU 
ekah prajayatt jantur eka eva praUyate 
eko 'nubhunkte sukrtam eka eva ca du^krtam. 
vtrtofarlram utsrjya kdfthahstasatnam bhuvi 
vtmukha bandhava ydnti dkarmas tam anugacekatu 

‘ Alone man is born, alone he dies, alone he reaps the fruit of 
good and of evil done by him. Laying down on the ground the 
body of the dead as if it were a clod or a log, the kin depart with 
face averted , righteousness alone is his companion.’ In the 
philosophical parts the tone often rises to a grave dignity, remi- 
niscent of the Bhagavadgita. 

Comments on the Smrti are many , that of Medhatithi is not 
later than the ninth centuiy, Govindaraja belongs to the twelfth 
and the popular Kuliuka, who follows him, to the fifteenth The 
influence of the text is attested by its acceptance in Burma, 
Siam, and Java as authoritative, and the production of works 
based on it 


3. The Later Smrtis 

If we were to believe the Narada Smrtt} it would lepresent 
an older account of Manu’s views than the Manu Smrtt, but the 
claim IS disproved by the contents; it subdivides titles of law 
into 132, has 15 kinds of slaves, 21 ways of acquiring property, 
5 ordeals, 11 classes of witnesses, and lays great stress on 
records in procedure and written proofs. The term dittara 
suggests a date not before the second century A D , B^a in the 
seventh knows it, and AsahSya commented on it in the eighth. 
It IS preserved in two recensions , a prose preface in one claims 
it as chapter ix of Narada’s recension of Manu, and an old 
Nepalese manuscript supports the claim, but its validity is 
dubious. The text cannot vie with Manu in importance, but it 
here and there contains passages of the same earnestness, as in 
the admonishments directed to witnesses warning them that 
‘ truth is the one mode of winning purity, truth the ship that 
bears men to heaven, truth weighed against a thousand horse 
sacnfices outweighs them, truth is the highest oblation, the 
highest asceticism, the highest morality, truth the .summit of 


* Lonirrr text ed J Jolly, BI 1885, tranx. SHE xxxni 
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bliss, by telling truth man attains by himself the highest self 
which is itself truth.* 

The Brhaspatt Smrtt ’ is extant only in fragments, but its 
character is clear, it is almost a Varttika on Manu whom it 
supplements. But it is distinctly more advanced in legal view 
even than Narada ; it develops further the treatment of records, 
and it approves, quite out of harmony with Manu, the practice of 
widow burning , its date may be assigned to the sixth or seventh 
century. 

These texts are of minor importance compared with the 
Yajuavalkya Smrtt,* whose title recalls the great authority of 
the White Yajurveda ‘ in point of fact some similarity has been 
traced to the Pdraskara Grkyasutra of that Veda, though also 
to the Mdnavn GrhyasUtra The Smrti refers to the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upantsad, so that the connexion may be accepted as 
valid. There can be no doubt of its importance or of its posteri- 
ority to Manu. It adds written documents to his means of proof, 
recognizes five in lieu of two ordeals, fire and water, it also knows 
Gieck astrology, and has the term nanaka for coined gold, 
suggesting a date not before A.D 300. The arrangement is 
better than in Manu , three chapters of about the same length 
handle rules of conduct, Acara, law, Vyavahara, and penances ; 
the eighteen topics of Manu which are not formally enumerated 
are m effect adheied to with the addition of one of relations of 
service and anothei on miscellaneous topics Yajnavalkya shows 
many of the traits of Manu , his outlook is largely similar, and 
he indulges in philosophical lemaiks on the fate of the soul in 
much the same strain of Vedanta- Yoga-Samkhy a as appears in 
Manu. New is an embryology taken from some medical treatise.* 
In style there is much resemblance to Manu, but there is less 
elaboration. The whole duty of man is thus set forth : 

satyam asteyam akrodho hrih faticam dhtr dhitir damah 
samyatendriyatd vtdyd dharmah sarva udahrtah. 

' Truth, honesty, mildness, modesty, purity, wisdom, firmness, 

^ Trant. J. JoUy, SBE, xxxut , cf WZKM. i >75 ff. 

’ £d and trans A, I* btensler, 1849 , with MU&ksardy Bombay, 188a , 

tnuo. SBH a, 1909, 

* For bis anatomy cf. Hoemle, OUwhgy^ pp. 37 ff. 
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self-control, the restraint of the senses, learning, these make up 
the whole of righteousness ’ Release is won by the knowledge 
of self in the midst of the veins is a circle : 

mandalam tasya madhyastha atma dipa ivacaiah 
sa jneyas tarn vidttveha punar ajayate na tu. 

‘ In the midst of that circle abides the self as if a motionless 
light , it must be known, and knowing it no man is born again 
to life’ But a very much simpler duty is pi cached for kings • 

natali parataro dharmo nrpdnam yad ranarjitam 

viprebhyo diyate dravyam prajabhyof cabhayam sada. 

‘ No higher duty is there than this for kings, to give to Brahmins 
wealth won in battle and ever to afford protection to their 
people ■ In language and metre Yajnavalkya conforms closely 
to the style of Manu 

Yajnavalkya formed the subject of a very large number of 
impoitant commentaries , the best known, the Mttaksara of 
Vijnane^vara, was written in the south in the eleventh century, 
and constitutes an important ticatisc on law, which won accept- 
ance in the Deccan and also m Benares and north India , Cole- 
brooke’s version ' of the section on inheritance gave it currency 
in the English courts in India The author used the work of 
Vi9varupa ; Apararka ' wiote on the Smrti in the twelfth 
century, while Balambhatta Vaidyanatha and his wife Laksmi- 
devl * commented on the Mttaksara in an interesting manner, 
emphasizing the claims of women to property rights 

Other Smrtis exist in indefinite numbers * — one list mentions 
152 , in many cases we have Laghu, Brhat, or Vrdd/ta forms of 
the same text, or the same name is given to quite different texts. 
A Paia9ara appears as an authoiity in Yajnavalkya and is cited 
by Medhatithi, but the Pard^ata Smrti^ on which Madhava 
wrote in the fourteenth century an elaborate comment, adding 
a chapter on law to those on custom and penance of the 01 iginal, 
IS doubtless later than either of these authois A Brhat version 

* Two Treatises on the Ht»du J aw of Inheritance 

* Jolly, ON 1904, pp 402 ff , ed. TSi> 74 and 8j 

* td AnSS 46, 1903-4 * Ed BI 1904 ff 

* 28 ed. Bombay, 1883 , ay ‘n AnSS 48. Cf IOC 1 37a ff. , 11 367 ff 

* Ed BI 1890-3, BSS 1893-1919, Irani. BI 1887 
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of this text is five times as long. We have various texts ascribed 
to Atri, U9anas, Apastamba, Daksa, Qahkha, Likhita, Saihvarta, 
and so on, but more interestii^ than these which hardly touch 
on law proper are certain authors of whom we have but frag- 
ments , Pitamaha * appears already in Brhaspati as an authority 
on ordeals , KatyHyana and Vyasa agree often with NSrada and 
Brhaspati, and juristic verses by Harlta are found which are not 
in the Dharma^Sstra preserved. The number of Smrtis can be 
augmented from the epic and the Puranas which contain long 
sections which might as well be Smrtis ; thus in a manuscript of 
the epic is found a Brhad Gautamasmrtt which is quite different 
from the old text of Gautama 

4 . The Digests of Law 

It was a natural result of the number of these Smrtis that the 
need was felt for compilations, and we find from the twelfth 
century onwards many of these digests, Dharmanibandha, pre- 
pared at the order of kings. One of the earliest is the Smrhkal- 
pataru of Laksmidhara, foreign minister of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj' (1105-43), who includes religious as well as civil and 
criminal law and the law of procedure Halayudha’s Brahmana- 
sarvasva? written for Laksmanasena of Bengal deals with the 
whole duty of a Brahmin, and is only in minor degree a law- 
book. The same remark applies to Devanna Bhatta’s Smrttca- 
ndrxka (c. laoo), the work of a southern author, and to Hemadri’s 
Caturvargaantamam? in which, written between ia6o and 1309 
for Yadava princes, he sets out m enormous detail rules of vows, 
offerings, pilgrimages, the attainment of release, and offerings to 
the dead This text is exceptionally rich in Smrti citations in 
extenso, as is also the Madanapartjata * of Vi5ve9vara who wrote 
for Madanapala (1360-70!, mainly on religious duties, but also 
on the law of succession Much more important for law are the 
Smrtxratnakara’^ of Cande9vara, minister of Harasinhadeva 
{c. i3a5), and the Ctn/dmants* of Vacaspati, who wrote for 

' K. Scriba, Du Frofmente dts Pitimaka (igoi). 

* Ed Calcntta, 1893. » Ed. BI. 1873-95. 

* Ed. Bl 1893. * VnadaratMikara, ed. BI 1887. 

* VtvidacmUmant, ed Cnlcntta, 1837 
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Harin&rSyanaof MithilS(r. X510). Before the fifteenth century, in 
all probability, Jimutavahana produced his legal work, Dhtartna- 
ratna, containing the famous Dayabltaga ’ which dominates the 
views of Bengal on inheritance. In the following century 
Raghunandana wrote his twenty>eight treatises. Tattoos, which 
won special acceptance as regards ordeals, procedure, and inherit- 
ance. The seventeenth century saw the Ntrnayastndim of 
Kamalakara, which is still a religious authority in the Marafha 
country, the Bhagavantabkaskara of Nilakantha, and the encyclo- 
paedic Viramxtrodaya ^ of Mitra Mi^ra who also commented on 
the Mttakfara, and whose work touches on astrology and 
medicine as well as the doctrine of emancipation. 

The works of these authors, meritorious in their own way, 
never exhibit the highest qualities of legal interpretation. They 
were bound to follow authority, and they fail to evolve any 
independence of attitude to that authority, or to do more than 
exhibit very considerable ability in reconciling the irreconcilable, 
and establishing the legitimacy of a custom of their district by 
torturing ancient texts which obviously meant something else. 
How far theii citations were from really old authorities it is 
impossible to say, that verses were freely forged when it was 
impossible to check the process may be guessed, especially as the 
epic ranked as a high authority and no one then, or now, could 
assert definitely what was or was not contained therein. 

' Ed. Caltalta, 1863-6 , for date, see Keith, BoJl Cat , 1, App., p 89, for Vaca- 
spati, p 81 

> Ed. ChSS 1 906 IT. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS AND PRACTICAL 
LIFE (ARTHAQASTRA, NiTigASTRA) 

1 . The Origin of the Arthaf&stra 

T he Vedic literature, permeated as it is with religion, 
affords a quite false impression of the Vedic Indian as 
a person given to teflection and religious practices without 
regard to practical life. Nothing, of course, can be farther 
from the truth; the East, in lieu of bowing low before the 
West in disdain or otherwise, confronted Alexander with an 
obstacle which he did not attempt to penetrate, and his garrisons 
had soon after his death to be withdrawn. If we are to judge 
India aright, we must add two other objects to the Dharma, 
religious, and moral duty which is dwelt on in the Vedic texts 
Already the Htranyakeft Grhyas&tra'^ knows of the three 
objects in life, Dharma, Artha, politics and practical life in 
general, and Kama, love. The epic* recognizes this set, the 
Vtsnu Smrtt * and Manu accept it, it is found in Patanjali,* in 
Afvaghosa, and in the Paucatantra The older system, how- 
ever, no doubt combined these subjects as parts of Dharma in 
the wider sense , the Dharmasutras deal with royal duties, 
capitals and countries, officials, taxes, and military preparations 
as they do with justice, and the epic,^ in a list of authorities of 
the science of kings (rajofistra) includes Brhaspati, Vi9alak5a, 
U^anas, Manu, son of Pracetas, and Gaura 9 iras, who pass also 
for authorities on Dharma The Brhadaranyaka Upantyad* 
incidentally shows that a wide knowledge of the arcana of love 
was prevalent in Brahmanical circles, the holy gvetaketu be- 
coming a recognized authority later on the topic. Gradually 
there must have sprung up schools* who studied Artha and 

* II 19. 6 * I a 381 * lix 30 

* On Pftnini, iL a 34, Virttika 9 * xii 58 1 fT. * vi. 3. 

^ Contra, Jacobit SBA. >91 a, pp 838 fT., cf Hillebrandt, ZDMG. Ixix. 360, 
Jolly, ZDMG U\ti 95. 
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Kama in themselves, and this is attested to us by the Smftis and 
the epic. 

Doctrines of Artha seem early to have found, like those on 
Dharma, expression in didactic verse. The MahSbharata'* 
assures us that Brahman, the creator, was the author of a work 
in 100,000 sections on the three topics, that Qiva as Vi9alaksa 
reduced it to 10,000 in consideration of the brevity of life, that 
Indra brought it down to 5,000, and that finally Indra's work, 
called Bahudantaka, from an epithet of his, was reduced by 
Bjrhaspati to 3,000, and by U9anas to 1,000, sections. The 
Kauttliya Arthafastra mentions Bfhaspati, Bahudantiputra, 
Vi9alaksa, and U9anas as authorities, * and the KamasUtra 
ascribes Dharma to Maiiu, Artha to Brhaspati, and Kima to 
Nandin. The epic itself contains sections which deal with polity, 
such as Kanika’s lectuie to Dhrtar^tra’‘ legaiding the merciless 
destruction of enemies, several of Vidura’s speeches,® and other 
scattered sections, while we may And traces* of actual use of 
a formal Artha^astra in one or two passages. There is no doubt 
that the Smrtis of Manu,® Yajfiavalkya,® and Visnu'' made use 
of texts of this sort in compiling their contents, and both Yajfia- 
valkya'and Narada" expressly provide that m case of diver* 
gence between Artha9astra and Dharma9astra the latter must 
prevail. That m fact it did is, of course, a very different question , 
as we have seen, the Dharma texts are ideal as compared with 
the Artha9astra , they deal after all with duty and morality as 
the basis of law , the Artha9a5tra is concerned with profit, and it 
is not concerned with religion or duty save in so far as it can use 
the former to advance the interest of the prince, or the latter is 
good policy to win popular affection, for instance, in a conquered 
state. But none the less the Artha9astra or, as it is equally 
called, Niti9astra, science of conduct, Rajaniti, conduct of kings, 
or Dandaniti, policy of punishment, was respected by the poets 
who lived at royal courts , Bhasa in his PratijMyaugandhara- 
yana and Prattmdnaiaka, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, and their 
followers show their skill in Niti as they do in Kama. It was 
left to the Buddhists to protest as does the Jatakamala}'^ where 

• xii 59 aSff • 1 140 » V 31, sSf . 39 

< XT. 5-7 •vii. I55ff • 1 . 344(r 

’ 111 38 If • II ji * I. 39 IX 10, XXXI 51. 

Gga 
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the royal doctrine that right should be followed only so far as it 
does not conflict with profit, is hotly denounced and the science 
of Niti condemned. In this, however, Buddhism merely showed 
its incapacity for accommodatii^ itself effectively to Indian con- 
drtions of life and thought. 

Bfhaspati, as we have seen, ranks in the epic as a founder of 
the science, and Bhasa cites a Barhatpatya Arthofostra * as an 
object of study by Brahmins. But the text, which has come down 
to us under that style, is a modem production of uncertain but late 
date, which contains little if anything of the old doctrines of the 
school even as we know them from the KauttRya Artkafastra. 
By its condemnation* of heretics it shows that it has advanced 
to the Dhai ma standard rather than that of Artha 

2. The Content and Form of the Kautiliya Artkafastra 

As usual «e find as the earliest preserved text a woik exhibit- 
ing every sign of a long prior development, which, however, by 
reason of its completeness has deprived earlier treatises of the 
possibility of survival The Artkafastra made known to us in 
1909, is unquestionably one of the most interesting works in 
Sanskrit, because it affords a vast amount of detailed information 
about the practical side of Indian life as opposed to the spiritual, 
and, while in parts it covers ground touched on m the treatises 
on Dharma, it does so with a wealth and accuracy of detail which 
is completely other than the often vague generalities which are 
the stock-in-trade of these texts. As we have it, the book is 
divided into fifteen great sections, Adhikaranas, and 180 sub- 
divisions, Prakaranas, but this division is crossed by one into 
chapters, Adhyayas, which are marked off from the prose of 
the work by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded above. There is the possibility that this division is 
secondary, possibly also the verses which mark it out. 

* Tliomas, Lt Mut/nt, igi6, i no a, 

' Ed. R SbamnSstm, Mywie, 19M (and ed 1919) , inns Baaealoie, 19IJ (and 
ed. 1913) AUo ed. T. Ganapeti Kitrl, TSS 79, 80, and 8a , J Jolly tad R. 
Schmidt, Lshote, 1933-5 , tnna. J J. Meyer, Hanover, 1935 f On the varied and 
often excellent tiextuex on it, >ee Jolly, Znt f. vtrgl Kuhltwwsmschaft, xli. 
305-18 See nito G B BotUui, Prunrsori di ifut»U Macktavtlli tn India id in 
Crma, Kmftijn 1 ThrMiure (1914), who lenorea the fact that Thucydidei' own ideal 
U that of Perihlei (li. 34 if ) diRertng toll eaib from Xant>lya , cf. Grote, HUS , 
eh xlviii 
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Adhikaraiia i deals with the bringing up and education of 
a prince. He is to study philosophy including SSihkhya, Yoga, 
and the LokSyata, religion indudii^ the Vedas and V^Sfigas — 
the Arthofostra accepts wholesale the Brahmanical theory of the 
castes and their duties, — economics, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, 
trade and industry, and polity, Dandaniti. The ministers of the 
king, his council, are described, and above all his spies who 
serve him to secure a firm hold over all within the realm, high 
and low, from the princes of his house who aim at his death to 
the humblest people ; his emissaries abroad are spies as well as 
ambassadors, and spies serve to keep him informed of all that 
happens to his neighbours. His duties ari enumerated, a crush- 
ing burden in seeming. His harem receives elaborate attention 
and insistence is laid on the dangers to which he is exposed in it, 
historic examples being heaped up of kings slain there. But not 
only in the palace, but also in streets and all public places, elaborate 
precaution is necessary for the royal safety from assassination. 
In the following book we have given in detail the duties of a vast 
army of inspectors, showing the detailed control of administration 
exercised in an Indian state. In lii law is discussed, while in iv 
is taken up the topic of the repression of evil-doers by police 
action and heavy penalties , cheating doctors and tradesmen are 
among those denounced, while measures are taken to prevent 
artificial increase of prices, adulteration, use of false weights, &c. 
Book v is instructive , it explains how a king can nd himself of 
a minister of whom he is tired, either by sending him on an 
expedition and providing bravos to set on him and slay him at 
the front, or by procuring these ruffians to allow themselves to 
be captured with weapons on them in the royal presence, when 
they confess that they were agents of the obnoxious minister who 
is then promptly disposed of. But not less ingenious are the 
means of extorting taxes to fill the treasury. The peasantry and 
handworkers are to be cajoled or threatened into parting with 
their goods, spies are to induce rich men to offer benevolences, 
miraculous appearances of temples and statues are to bring 
crowds flocking and tolls from them,' or secret agents are to 
pretend that there are demons in trees and collect gold to ban 
* The butenog of italnei refeiTed to by PeUTijali ii not hue noticed , cf chap ui, 
I a. 
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them, or rich men can be accused of crime, and their goods and 
hves forfeited. Heretics also may be plundered. With excellent 
taste there follows a chapter on the remuneration of the royal 
entourage, ranging from 48,000 to 60 panas yearly. In vi we 
come to more serious things , the seven elements of politics are 
described, the king, minister, land, fort, treasure, army, and ally, 
and this is followed by a purely formal analysis of inter-state 
relations canted out in much detail, but without life or reality. 
Book vii deals with the six possible causes of action, peace, war, 
neutrality, preparation to march out, alliance, and doubtful 
attitude, while viii enumerates the evils that may arise from 
a king’s addiction to Hunting, gambling, women, and drink, and 
the misfortunes which fire, watei, or other cause may bring on 
a land. Books ix and x deal with war, the king is given 
abundant ruses to avoid a fair fight , if he must do so, he cncoui- 
ages the soldiers by assuring them that he is a paid servant of 
the state like themselves, asks them to be true to their salt, and 
is aided by astrologers, priests, and bards in his efforts But 
cunning is better, and in xi we are told how the king is to sow 
dissension in and destroy the cohesion of hostile aristocracies of 
warriors, for which purpose women will readily serve. In xii 
further means by which a weak king may aggrandize himself aie 
adduced , spies, secret agents, bravos, poisoners, including women, 
can give aid, whether by murdering the enemy king, or poison- 
ing food, or bringing about the fall of walls at places of pilgrim- 
age. In xiii we are told how a king can capture a fortified city 
by spreading the view of his omnisaence and enjoyment of divine 
favour. The former he can attain by stating things that he has 
learned secretly from spies, the latter by addressing and receiving 
replies from a statue in which an agent is concealed. Or an 
enemy king can be tempted to hold conversation with an allied 
ascetic who is four hundred years old and is about to renew his 
life by entering into fire ; the king is asked to attend with his 
family the miracle, and, when thus off his guard, is disposed of, as 
indeed he deserves to be. But we do hear also of a genuine 
captuie by force of arms, followed by maxims for securing the 
affection and loyalty of a conquered people. He is to adopt 
their dress and customs, respect and share in their religion, by 
land grants and immunity from taxation attract the favour of the 
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upper classes, in all ways surpass the virtues, if any, of his 
defeated foe, because these means are the mode adapted to secure 
his end. With xiv we come to the Aupantsadika, or secret part, 
consisting of recipes to enable one to murder, to cause blindness 
or madness, and so on. A man is taught also how to make him- 
self invisible, to see in the dark, to fast for a month, to walk 
unharmed through fire, to change his colour, to send men and 
beasts to sleep ; the text is extremely obscure, but we cannot 
reject it on that ground or because of its — to us worthless — 
character. The last book gives a plan of the work, and sets 
forth with examples thirty-two methodological principles used in 
the discussion, a number contrasting remadcably with the five or 
six elsewhere known. 

The Artkofastra has often been regarded as comparable to the 
works of Machiaveth,^ but there is a certain misunderstanding in 
such a view. The work is in no sense intended as a treatise on 
political philosophy , the author remains throughout on the basis 
of Brahmanical belief. For discussions of fundamental issues 
such as the relation of right and might, of fate and human 
endeavour, even the oiigin of the kingship, we must go to the 
epic or Buddhist texts.* The Artkofastra accepts the existence 
of the three aims of life, Dharma, Artha, and Kama ; it holds 
Artha the most important, but makes no effort to determine the 
relation of the three or to denve them from any rational basis. 
It IS content to hold that government is essential to them all ; 
without it there would be the reign of anarchy in which fish eats 
fish , undei the sceptre the four castes and their ordered ways of 
life prosper, Dharma, Aitha, Kama are fulfilled. The state, we 
may say with Machiavelli and Mussolini, is all in all, but the 
Artkofastra means something quite definite by the state, namely 
an order of society which the state does not create, but which 
it exists to secure. The ways of a king, foi the text assumes that 
rule must be royal, are dictated by the necessity of preserving 
his power ; as Hobbes logically and deliberately, so the Artka- 
fSstra implicitly argues, the king’s duty of securing the welfare 
of the system of which he is protector gives to him a morality of 

> C Fonmchi, AAix A^/i, m^Koi/v/i/Ka (1908) Cf Meinccke, i7w 

Ida dtr Staattrdsm (1914) 

* See Hillebrendt, AHnidtscht FgtUtk (1933) 
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his own. It is not much use comparing with this such dicta as 
Spinoza’s ‘ uniuscuiusque ius petentia etus defimtur, or the 
Hegelian theory of the state , these are philosophical doctrines 
based on reasonings which the Arthofostra does not touch. 
What we have instead is the carrying out quite consistently of 
the doctrine that the end, the maintenance of a firm rule, justifies 
the means, coupled with the assumption that a reign of peace 
between neighbouring states is not to be dreamed of, so that in 
addition to maintaining peace in the realm the king must always 
be prepared for foreign war In the use of means to secure 
obedience and to defeat enemies the Arthaf&itra is as ruth- 
less as Machiavelli. Spies abound, the harem and the royal 
family are suspect, and princes are deliberately debauched to 
prevent their rending, like crabs, theii parent , orthodox as is the 
work, it advocates the shameless use of religion as a cloak for 
baseness. Moreover, it lacks the redeeming quality of Machia- 
velli, his historical method which makes him turn at every hand 
to the facts of history , at best the Arthaf&stra gives us names 
of kings who came to grief by one fault or another. Nor have we 
anything to compaie with Machiavelli’s investigations as to the 
best form of government for a state, in which he reveals his 
preference for a measure of democratic rule. The Arikofasfra 
recognizes the risks run by a king from court intrigues, military 
oligarchical factions, false mmisters, unruly heads of gilds ; it 
even seems to recognize him as no more than a servant of the 
state, but of control by the people or constitutional limitations it 
knows nothing. 

The form of the work is said to be a prose Sutra with 
Bhasya, commentary, both by the same hand, but we cannot 
with certainty say what was mtended to be Sutra, what com- 
ment ; the headings of chapters are clearly too slight to form the 
Sutra, and a collection of Sutras ascribed to Canakya is merely 
a list of maxims rather of the didactic moral type than suited to the 
Arthofastra, The work, therefore, is rather a blending into one 
of the two elements Occasional verses, usually Qlokas, but 
sometimes Tristubhs, are inserted, and each chapter as we have 
the text ends with a few verses summarizing its effect. The 
dryness of mere exposition in dogmatic form is broken here and 
’ Eth. XV $7 sch. 
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there by the exposition of a series of views of authorities ; thus, 
as regards choice of ministers the issue is developed by setting 
out the diveigent opinions of Bharadvaja, Vigalaksa, Para9ara, 
Pi^una, Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, Bahudantiputra, and Kau^i- 
lya, who in this case accepts the conclusion of Bahudantiputra. 
The view that this is a sober setting down of actual views may 
be regarded as implausible in the extreme ; it is doubtless rather 
a device, introduced to lend liveliness and to set out conflicting 
views which might actually or more often conceivably be held. 
The same device is adopted in Buddhist texts, where possible 
philosophical opinions are asserted to be actually held. 

The language of the text is as a rule cdrrect, occasional irregu- 
larities being often probably due to the manuscript tradition 
rather than the author. It naturally abounds in rare words 
drawn from technical science, and hence the meaning is often 
obscure. There is much effective expression of shrewd and hard 
common sense, and as usual the author appears to best advantage 
in pithy verses . 

prajasukhe sukham rajnah prajanam ca htte hitam 
Hcitmaprtyam httam rajiiak prajanani tu priyam hitam. 

‘ In the happiness of his people lies the happiness of the king, in 
their well-being his well-being , his own pleasure is not the king’s 
well-being, but the pleasure of his people is his well-being.' 

yatha hy aHdsvadayituiii na fakyam; jihvdtalastkam madku va 
visam vd 

artkas tathd hy arthacarena rajnah i svalpo 'py andsvddayitum 
na fakyah. 

matsyd yathdntas saltU caranio jndtuni na fokyds saltlam 
pibantah 

yuktas tathd karyavidhau myuktd jhdtum na fakya dhanam 
ddadSndk 

‘ Even as what lies on the tongue, be it honey or poison, cannot 
but be tasted, so a little at least of the royal gold that a minister 
handles must be savoured by him. Even as when fish move 
within the water one cannot know if they dnnk water or not, so 
it is impossible to say of ministers entrusted with business 
whether or not they help themselves to the royal treasure.’ 
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ndkfatram atipfcchantam balam artho 'tivartaU 
artho hy arthasya nakfatram ktm kansyanti tarakah T 

' The fool who ever asks fortune of the stars wealth passeth by ; 
wealth is the star of wealth , what can the stars avail ? ’ 

sddkanah prapnuvanty arikan nara yatnofatair apt 
arthair arthah prabadhyanU gajdh prattgajair tva. 

' Men of action achieve their ends, even if it cost hundreds of 
efforts , wealth is won by wealth as elephants by decoy elephants.' 
In the last stanza we find an example of the figure Dipaka ' 

yena fas/ram ca fdstram ca Nandaiajagata ca bhfth 
amarfenoddhrtany dfu iena f&stram tdam kt tarn. 

‘ This book was composed by him who in impatience rescued the 
science of politics, the practice of arms, and the realm which had 
passed under the rule of Nanda ’ 

3. The A uthenhetty of the Arthafastra 

The current belief* which ascribes the ArtkafSstra to Canakya 
or Visnugupta or Kautilya, minister of Candiagupta, rests on the 
verse just cited, on statements at the end of 1 1 and li. 10 where 
Kauplya — the variant Kautalya has no value, being obviously 
a correction — appears as the author, and in the latter of which 
he claims to have gone through all the sciences and to have had 
regard to practice {prayoga), while a verse added at the very end, 
after the last colophon, says that Visnugupta composed both the 
text and the comment, apparently because he noticed that in 
other cases there was discrepancy between these two important 
elements of a scientific work. These statements are taken to 
offset the fact that, by using the phrase tit Kauttlyah to give 
normally the deciding opinion in discussions, one would conclude 
that the work was not by the author, but was the product of 
a school which followed his views, as in the case of Jaimini or 
Badarayana in the philosophical Sutras. It must, however, be 

‘ J*eobi, SB A. 191 1, pp. 732 ff., 954 If ; 1912, pp. 833 ff. , ZDMG Ixxiv. 248 ff , 
354, and the editon other than Jolly Acainit this new aee Winteniltz, GIL. 111 
SiSf , Bhandarhar, POCP. 1919, 1 . 34(1 , Keith, JRAS 1916, pp i3ofr ; 1930, 
p. 628, EHR. 1925, pp 430 f ; JCL Til 375 f 
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noted that under the explanation of Apade9a in the last book is 
cited one of Kautilya's sentences, from which the prima facie 
conclusion is that Kautilya is cited as an authority, not as the 
author Ihe case, therefore, must be solved by considerations 
of general probability based on what we know of Canakya, and 
what we find in or are told about the work. 

It is significant that, though we hear of Canakya in the 
Puranas and later texts as the minister of Candiagupta, and 
though the Mudtardksasa makes an interesting figure of him, 
we have not the slightest reference there or elsewhere to his 
literary activity. Doubt has even been cast on his historic 
character, for Megasthenes, the ambassador of Scleukos who 
spent a considerable time at the court of Candragupta, does not 
mention him ; but, owing to our fragmentary knowledge of 
Megasthenes, this argument cannot be stressed. Nor can we 
make much piogress by discussing the probability whether an 
Indian statesman would write memoirs like Bismarck, for, while 
the indifTerence to morality and the insistence on distrust as 
a quality of a wise king are common to both, there is all the 
diffeience in the world between the detailed accounts of real 
events in which he figured given in Bismarck's Gcdanken und 
Ertnmrtmgen''' and the absolutely general and very pedantic 
utterances of the A rthofdstra, which never anywhere hints that 
Its author had any knowledge of the overthrow of the Nandas 
and the wars which brought Candragupta his empire and the 
cessions made by Seleukos His sovereign’s name, his family, 
what IS still mote amazing his country, his capital, are passed 
over in absolute silence by this alleged ancient statesman medi- 
tating in his days of retirement on the maxims of policy. The 
lules laid down are those which might be valuable for a moderate- 
sized state, and ignore entirely the issue of the government of an 
empire such as that of Candragupta. So complete does the 
impossibility of such silence appear to be that one critic,* accept- 
ing the genuineness of the ascription, explains the book as written 
before Candragupta acquired the empire This is a candid 
admission but really serves to prove that the claim is absurd. 

Efforts have naturally been made to find at least striking 
resemblances between the account given in the Arthagastra and 

^ Stuttgart, 1898 * Smith, EHI p 146. 
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the fragmenta of M^asthenes. The effort is a complete failure ; ' 
coincidences there are many in number, but on matters which 
hold good of India generally in the period before and after 
Christ. The vital resemblances of important detail are absolutely 
lacking, even when we put aside all those statements of the 
Greek author which rest doubtless on misunderstandings or are 
obscurely reported. The Artkofostra knows nothing of the 
wooden fortihcaticn of Pataliputra but provides for stone work ; 
it ignores the boards of town officials without any head of each, 
but engaged in co-operation which Megasthenes specifies ; it 
knows nothing of the commander-m-chief of the fleet, and a 
regular navy such as Candragupta must have used, but which 
was probably of minor account in many states. The care of 
strangers, escorting them to the border, seeing after their effects 
if deceased, are unknown to the Arthofostra, which does not 
provide for the registration of births and deaths, while the work 
of Megasthenes' board in selling old and new manufactured 
articles contrasts strikingly with the highly developed com- 
mercial and industiial conditions envisaged by the Arthofostra. 
Megasthenes’ statement as to the king’s ownership of the land 
is supported by other Indian evidence ; it is not the view of the 
Artkofastra , Megasthenes describes a knowledge of minerals far 
less advanced than that of the Arthofostra which knows much 
of alchemy ; the taxes of Megasthenes are simple as compared 
with the numerous imposts of the text, and, while Megasthenes 
Ignores writing, the Arthofostra is full of rules on registration, 
the preparation of royal documents, and recognizes passports.* 

If we abandon the unhappy identification, the date becomes 
difficult to settle. We may, however, note that Patanjali does 
not know the work, that the knowledge of alchemy suggests 
acquaintance with Greek science,® and that the term suruhga, 
mine, is doubtless borrowed from Greek syrinx, probably not 
until after the Christian eta.* Moreover, it seems most probable 
that the Arthofostra knew and used the Smrtis of Manu, YajSa- 

I Stdn, Megttitktmt tmd XaMftfya, SWA 1911. 

' The metre cS the work u not enrlj, and iti gnaunatical irregnlarities are not 
prifflitiTe, Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. 136 f. 

» Jolly’i ed , pp 4j {., agauut Ray, Aftrt r/ Htndu Chtmutry, 11. 31 ; R V. Pal- 
vardhan, FOCP. 1919, 1, p civ. 

* Stem, ZII lb 180 IT , W'intenutx, IHQ 1 4198'. 
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valkya, and NSrada at least ; in the case of Ysjnavalkya the case 
appears to be proved ; * where that text penalizes operations on 
boils, the Artkofostra sensibly excludes operations on dangerous 
boils, and in other cases it takes up the language of the Smrti. 
The identity of the exhortation to the soldiers with a verse of 
Bhasa may denote borrowing, but, as BhSsa’s date is uncertain, 
this does not help much to a definite result. The text was 
doubtless known to Dandin who mentions its length, 6,000 Qlokas 
(i.e. sets of thirty-two syllables), and considers it as recent, unless 
we put this down to dramatic propriety in his notice , BSna 
recognizes it, and K^idasa’s remarks on hunting were peihaps 
taken from it This accords well with tha fact that the KauUttya 
and Canakya are known to the NaudUutra and Anuyogadvara- 
sfitra of the Jain canon in the middle of the fifth century A.D., 
and that Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhtta has parallel matter, 
while Caraka’s medical treatise enumerates thirty-six special 
devices as compared with thirty-two of the last book of the text. 
Further, the work is before the Kamasittra, whose date, as will 
be seen, may be the fourth century A.D., before VatsySyana’s 
Ny&yabhafya, and before the TantrakhySytka or PaHcatantra, 
perhaps of the same period. That the work was a product of 
c. 300, written by an official attached to some court, is at least 
plausible, if it cannot be proved. Whether anything goes back 
to Canakya is an insoluble question. The author may have lived 
in the south, since he refers to the pearls, diamonds, shells, and 
gems of that part, and South Indian and Ceylonese gems bulk 
largely in the chapter on the examination of gems, but this is 
conjecture, for the fact that manuscripts exist only in the south 
is not of much importance. 

The literature known to the text included Vedas, Vedangas, 
epic, didactic and narrative, Furanas, Itivrttas, AkhyayikSs, and 
probably a large number of texts on special sciences such as 
examination of jewels, agriculture, military matters, architecture, 
alchemy, veterinary art, and other topics. The theory that the 
information given in the text was merely derived from fellow 
I Aft fthown by T. Ganapati Ssstri, TSS. 79, 8 If A defence of the antiquity of 

the work ift giTcn by Narendianath Law (Cak Xmew, bept, Dec. 1914) and K V, 
Jayaswal {HtHdu Poltty, App C), but neither of thcae anthore explaina why the 
author know* nothuig of an empire or Fipilipatnu ' Credo quia impoftsibile ’ la still, 
it appeara, not obaolete. 
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experts is contradicted by the express assertion of the text and 
all probability. The text also knew Jain l^ends, Jain gods and 
technical terms, while its version of epic legends is by no means 
always derived from the great epic, but may be paralleled in the 
Vedic and Buddhist literature. All this coincides with the date 
above suggested as likely. 

4. Later Treatises 

The later works are of minor importance Based mainly on 
the Arthaf astro is the Nihsara ' of Kamandaki, who hails 
Canakya as his mastei;. But it is not merely a redaction of the 
Arthofistra. It is simplified by the omission of the details 
regarding administration m books ii-iv of that text, and of the 
subject-matter of the last two books. Moieover, in book iii and 
elsewhere it delights in didactic morality which is foreign to the 
Arthafastra. On the other hand, some parts of the original are 
taken up with special zest as in ix-xi; the theory of foreign 
policy is theie developed into its fullness of theoretical elabora- 
tion, without any relation to history In xvi-xx we find a repe- 
tition of the advice of the ArthofSstra to engage in treacherous 
warfare wherever possible on the ground that, as that text says 
and the Tantrakhyaytka repeats 

ekam hanyan na va hanyad tftik k^ipto dhanusmata 
prajiiena tu matih kstptd hanyad garbhagatan apt. 

‘ The archer's arrow may slay one, or it may not , the cunning 
of the wise can slay foes ere they are even born.’ The Kaman- 
dakiya is written in easy verses, and not only is it divided into 
cantos like an epic, but its commentator ascribes to it the 
character of a great Kavya’ The praise is naturally not de- 
served, and, since the discovery of its original, its importance, 
not very great, is much diminished. 

Its date can be determined only very vaguely. It is not known 
to the Pancatantra in its oldest form nor to Kalidasa, who both 
rather use the Arthaf astro ; even Dandm seems to be unawaie 
of it, but Bhavabhuti’s mention of a nun Kamandaki may have 
significance, though that diamatist, like Vi9akhadatta in his 

' Ed. Bl. 1849-84 , TSS. 14, 1913 


’ Jacobi, bBA 1911, p 836. 
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MudrSrSkfosa, used the ArtkofSstra, VSmana* knows it 
{c 800), so that the date may be c. 700, though others have put 
it contemporaneous with Varahamihira Its presence on the 
island of Bali in the Kawi literature is of no importance, as it 
was not till the tenth century that that literature flourished to 
the greatest extent.* 

Much more interesting is the NiHvakyatnrta ’ of Somadeva 
Suri, the interesting author of the YofasUlaka, who lets us know 
that he wrote that woik before this treatise on royal duties. 
Deeply as he is indebted to the Arthofastra, his spirit is quite 
different. The details of administration and war interest him 
not at all, and he is definitely far more of a moral teacher, 
advising kings how to behave well and prudently rather than 
with cunning. Thus, like the Smrtis, he enjoins the use of 
ordeal, not of torture, as does the Artha( 5 stra His attitude 
throughout is but slightly affected by his Jain views. He 
entirely accepts the rule of the castes, disapproves intermarriage, 
demands from each caste adherence to its own duties, and can 
find a place for a good ^udra who observes purity and devotion 
to his work He recommends the practice of not taking life, but 
without any special insistence, and for a king he recommends the 
Lokayata, or materialistic philosophy, on the score that ascetic 
principles and practices are absurd in him. 

Somadeva’s style is his ow n , it consists of shoi t pithy sen- 
tences, quite unlike the abbreviated Sutras, for he is always clear, 
and more lively than the smooth verses of Kamandaki. He 
shows here as in his Yofasttlaka a remarkable depth of reading ; 
thus he alludes to the story of the Paheatantra of the priest whom 
rogues cheated into believing the goat he was carrying a dog, and 
to the plot of Bhavabhuti's Malaflmadhava. He tells also the 
famous tale of the ingratitude of man as contrasted with the 
gratitude of animals in the shape of the tale how an ape, a snake, 
a lion, and an archivist were rescued from a well by Kahkayana 
and how, while the former all proved their appreciation, the man 
brought about the death of hts benefactor. It is, however, signi- 
ficant of the mode in which literary property was treated in 

‘ IV. I 2, 

' Knhn, JJer Emfluu des anscitn Inditns auf iu Nachbarlandtr (1903), p. 19. 

• Ed. Bomlny, 1887-8 , Jolly, ZDMG. lux. 369 H 
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India that he only indirectly alludes to Cinakya, whence his 
information was so largely derived. 

Interesting also from the point of view of the complete 
dependence on Brahmanical science of Jain politicians is the 
Laghu Arhannltt'^ of Hemacandra (1088-1172), which is an 
abbreviation of his large work on this topic in Prakrit. Written 
in ^lokas it deals with war (i), with punishments (ii), law {vyava~ 
hard) in iii, and penances (iv) Interesting as a sign of the Jain 
influence on Hemacandra is his insistence that war is in itself 
undesirable because of the loss of life it involves and his insistence 
on humanity in conducting hostilities , he condemns the use of 
poisoned or heated weapons, stones, or masses of earth, and 
demands quarter for ascetics. Brahmins, those who surrender, 
and all kinds of weaklings. In law he follows the eighteen heads 
of the Smrti of Manu, and in penances he is quite orthodox, 
imposing them for taking meals with unsuitable persons. 

Of Brahmanical texts there may be mentioned also the Yuktt- 
kalpataru * ascribed to Bhoja, and the Nlttratndkara * of Cande- 
9vara, the jurist. Like the NUtprakSftkd, the Qukranttt * is a work 
of quite late date which mentions the use of gunpowder and is 
of no value whatever as evidence for early Indian usage or philo* 
Sophy. 

5. Ancillary Sciences 

The term Artha9astra at least in the later Indian view covers 
a number of minor sciences the results of which appear in part in 
the ArthafSstra. In the case of piactically all of these we have 
no certainly early work.s, and those extant are probably the 
results of long developments which, however, produced nothing 
of commanding influence. Archery, Dhanurveda, was naturally 
an old and respectable science among a warlike people, but none 
of the extant works can be assigned with any certainty to an 
early date ; their authors include Vikramaditya, Sada^iva, and 
Qarhgadatta. Architecture, Qilpa- or Qilpi-9astra, Vastuvidya, is 
represented by various anonymous works including the Maya- 
mala, Sanatkitmaravastufastra, Manasdra, and ^rikumara’s 
QUparatna (i6th cent.) ; many of the texts are written in a mere 

' Ed Abmedabtd, 1906 * Cf Sarkar, Hindu Socuhgy, 1 11 f 

* Haraprasad, /, p la. * Ed. Saikar, New York, 1915. 
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pretence of Sanskrit and their verses are extremely rude.* 
Elephants have been more fortunate in that the Hastyayurveda 
in the form of a dialogue between king Romapada of Afiga and 
the ancient sage Palakapya * has been preserved ; the age of this 
curious compilation is quite uncertain. The MataUgallla* of 
Narayana on the other hand has a distinctly modem form, being 
written in part in elaborate metie; it recognizes PalakSpya’s 
claim to be the father of the science. The science of horses, 
A9va9astra, is ascribed to another sage Qalihotra, who sometimes 
figures in a more general way as a patron of learning in respect 
of elephants and other animals. It bears also, in its aspect as 
dealing with their diseases, the styles of A^vacikitsa, A^vavai- 
dyaka, or Agvayurveda. Of peisonal authors we have the 
Afvayurveda of Gana, the Afvavatdyaka of Jayadatta and of 
Dipaihkara, the Yogamanjart of Vardhamana, and the Afvact- 
kttnta of Nakula.* Bhoja again is credited with a Qalthotra^ 
which treats in 138 verses of the care of horses and their diseases 
The impoitance of jewels rendered it natural that a science of 
them, Ratna(astra, Ratnaparlksa, should develop, and Varahami- 
hira shows himself familiar with the examination of jewels The 
texts extant, which give very varied information regarding jewels 
as well as legends concerning them, are of unknowm but very 
probably late date ; they include the Agashmafa, the Ratnapa- 
riksa of Buddha Bhatta, the Navarahtaparlkm of Narayana 
Pandita and minor texts." Not inappropriately may be men- 
tioned here the counter science of stealing, for the M rcchakattka 
reminds us, as do other texts, of the existence of a regular manual 
of practice for thieves One text which is extant, Sanmukkakalpa!^ 
insists in this connexion on a sound knowledge by a thief of 
magic, just as we have seen the Arthafdstra stresses the value of 
that accomplishment to a politician. 

On music we have, beside the important if obscure information 
given in the Naiyafdstra, much late literature, which deals com- 
prehensively with the whole topic, the kindred subject of singing, 

^ A Vdsiuvtdya u ed TSS 30, 1913, cf Madras Catal ^ xxiii 8755 IT, 

’ Ed AnSS a6 ” Ed. TSS. 10, 1910. 

* Ed B 1 1887. Cf Hanpnsid, Report I, p lo* 

* Jolly, Munich Catal^ p 68, G. Mnkberje, IHQ. 1 339 fT 

* Ed L Finot, Les laptdatres indiens (1896). 

* Harxpruid, Report /, p. 8. 
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arrangenents for concerta and so forth. These include the 
SamgltartttH&kara ' of Qarfigadeva (13th cent.), and the Sam^- 
tadarpiu^ * of Damodara which follows it with additional matter 
derived from other sources. The late Ragavihodka * of Soma- 
natha (1609) deals with Ragas, musical modes, and includes fifty 
pieces of the author’s own composition for the lute with notation. 
Our knowledge, however, of Indian music in the earlier period is 
limited.* 

On painting little that is early has survived ; the Vtfnudhar- 
mcttara * of uncertain but not early date contains a section on 
this topic. 

• 

1 Ed. AnSS 35, with Kalhnitha'i comm. (14S0) 

* Simon, ZDMG Ivl 119 ff ; comm Iqr CibE* (1 33 °) > F R. Bhnndntknr, POCP. 
1919, li 4>i f 

• Simon, SBayA 1903, pp 447 ff. , ZIl 1. 153 ff. See also V. G. Paranjpe, 
POCP. 1919, 11 417 ff. 

* See F. Felber, Du mduckt Muni dervMiuhm unditr UasnschtH Zttt (ipis), 
H A. Popley, Tie Musu tf Indta , R Simon, ZDMG U 510 ff , WZKM. xzvii 
305 ff On Bharati’s Nitjafistm, xmu cf T Grosset, CouirOuIttn i FAuife dt 
la munfut itminu (18S8), P R Bhandtrkar, lA all Iff It For late works see 
Madras Caial , xxii Syiyff See also ABF. Rabamin, Tit Music of India (19S5). 

• Trans. S. Kramnsch (Calcutta, 1935). The references to literature in P Brown’s 
Indian Painting are inaccurate. See also V. Smith, HtUory of Fine Art m India 
andCoylon (1911), Havell, Sculpturo and Painting (1908), Lady Hernng- 
ham, Ajanta Frescos (191,0, A. K. Coomaraswamy, Arts and Cnfls of Indus and 
Ceylon (1913) , Fajput Painting (1916) , Mediaeval Sinhalese Art (cf Kmmriscb, 
IHQ. 1 1 1 1 ff ) , The Influence of Indian Art (193.4) , G. Roench, Ttbetan Pasnt- 
tng (1933) , L. Binyon, VArt asiatifue au British Museum (1934). Cf. the Sadha- 
namala, ed BhatUcharya (1935), his Buddhist Iconography, Ice. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LOVE 

T he third of the aims of man is Kama, love, and this 
subject is taken quite as seriously by Indian writers as 
Dharma or Artha. As the Arthafastra is intended for kings 
and ministers, so the Kama^astra is to.be studied by men 
of taste, Nagarakas, who desire to practice refinement and profit 
to the most by their knowledge of all that is meant by love; 
women may study it also if they are such as come into contact 
with gentlemen, that is, coui tesans, princesses, and the daughters 
of high officers It is not surprising that in the Kamasutra ‘ of 
Vatsyayana Matlanaga, our first great treatise on the topic, we 
should hud a close imitation of the Arthofastra , as in that text 
we are introduced into the importance of the three ends of man ; 
there is a section on the sciences as they existed at the author’s 
time, and the book ends with a secret chapter as in the Artha~ 
fdstra Moreover, the author solemnly assures us that the study 
of the C^stra will be to induce him who practises love to remem- 
ber during It the claims of the other sides of man’s activity, 
Dharma and Artha, so that he will observe due moderation. 
Moreover, the morality of the work is that of the Arthofastra-, 
on the principle that ' all's fair in love and war,' the author com- 
placently gives instruction in modes of deceiving maidens and of 
seducing the wives of others with as much sang-frotd as the 
Arthofostra in inculcating the benefits of defeating an opponent 
by guile. The pious Madhusudana Sarasvatl,‘ who assigns the 
Kama9astra to the general head of medicine, assures us that the 
KamasMra in five sections— a discrepancy from our text — 
teaches that nothing but sorrow results even from all the refine- 
ments taught in the text ; but that is certainly not the impression 


* Ed. Bombay, 1891 , Benam, 191a , tram K. Schmidt, Leipzig, 1897 , cf Bti- 
tt 4 gt lur tnduclan Erettk (191 1). 

* Pras/hinathtJa, • 
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left by the Kimas&tra. Even in style the resemblance to the 
Arth^Sstra is quite marked The work is written in a dry 
didactic style which is in a sense midway between Sutras and a 
Bhasya, and the sections are finished off by verses in the manner 
of the ArthofSstra * 

The Kamasutra is divided into seven parts ; the first deals 
with generalities, the purpose of the book, the three ends of man, 
the sciences.the character of an elegant, and the description of the 
friends and go-betweens who help him in his intrigues. Part ii 
discusses the modes of enjoying love ; hi relations with maidens, 
giving hints for courtship which imply a state of society in which 
child marriages were by no means universal, and marriage cere* 
monials, supplementing the information of the Gfhyasutras; iv 
discusses relations with married women ; v relations with the 
women of others , vi hetairai ; and vii secret potions to secure 
love. The sociological and medical importance of the treatise 
is admittedly considerable, it is certain that it was very freely 
used by the poets to guide them in their descriptions of love 
scenes. 

The work, however, makes it clear that it has no claim to be 
the first written. In the introduction we hear of ^vetaketu, the 
Vedic scholar, as having composed a treatise which Pancala 
Babhravya condensed in seven chapters Of these Dattaka, at 
the bidding of the hetairai of Fataliputra, chose the sixth for 
working up as a special subject and his example was followed by 
Carayana, Suvarnanabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardlya, Gonika- 
putra, Kucumara, who each took up a section. Then, in view of 
the size of Babhravya's work, it was reduced to reasonable 
dimensions by the author. In point of fact both he and his 
commentator cite these worthies and give verses from them, so 
that we may believe that books under their names were actually 
current Of these names Carayana and Ghotakamukha are found 
in the Arthofastra, Gonardlya and Gonikaputra in Patafijali’s 
MahSbhafya, Ghotakamukha beside Kautilya in the Jain lists, 
and that BSbhravya left a school is reasonably certain from 
the Kamasutra's citation of the views of Babhravlyas. The 

* Jacobi, SBA 1911, pp 961 CT , 191a, p, S40 Cf. E. HvSta-ltas, Festuknft 
A h 4 «>, pp 16a ff , Jolly, ZDMG Ixviil 351 ff. 
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Buddhists also recognize the KamafSstra as one of the arts in 
which the young Buddha was instructed, and Afvaghon clearly 
knew some early work of this sort. 

The actual dating of the text of VatsySyana is difficult. KSli- 
dasa, like A(vaghosa, knew an early Kama^astra, and we cannot 
prove that he actually used Vitsyfiyana for his descriptions in 
his dramas, in the last canto of the Ragkuvanfa, or cantos vii 
and viit of the Kumdrasambhava> He is not in either of these 
two poems in perfect agreement with the rules of the science, as 
we have it in the KamasUtra. It i& different with Subandhu, who 
actually refers to Mallanaga or Malanaga and his work, while his 
account of the hetairai of KusumapuQi seems to follow the 
Kamasutra. It was certainly knoun to MSgha, to Bhavabhuti, 
and to Varahamihira, whose BrhaUamhita shows clear signs of 
using it The effort* to use the mention of Andhras and 
Abhlras as rulers to prove that the date must be later than A. D. 
aa5, since before that the Andhras weie paramount rulers, and 
not merely on the footing of the Abhlras, may be dismissed as 
inconclusive, as is the reference to Kuntala Q^takarni SatavShana 
who accidentally killed his queen. The dating of the work in the 
fourth century A. D. is thus purely speculative, if it is perhaps not 
far from the truth. It may well be, however, that this is too 
high, and that A.D. 500 is a reasonable date, for the Arthofistra 
may not be earlier than c. A. P 400, or even later. 

The text would be very unintelligible but for the explanations of 
obscure terms given by Ya9odhara in his Jayamangala, who wrote 
under Visaladeva (1343-61). Of minor importance are all other 
works, besides being of late date. These include the Paiicasa- 
yaka of Jyotirr9vara * who knows Ksemendra, rki^Rattrakasyaoi 
Kokkoka, before 1300, who employs elaborate metres, and claims 
to have used Nandike9vara and Gonikaputra as well as Vatsya> 
yana in compiling his work; the short Rafmari/art* of j^yaden, 

' Contrast Peterson, JBRAS xviiu loylT , R Nerasimbeshar, JRAS 19111 183, 

who compuei RaghuvanfOt six. 31 end gahmitli, 1* 17 with Admasitra, pp. 
3x8, 139 Bat Asms, ui 68, vii 77, Ra^. vi. 81 nolete AdmaiStra, p, s66. 

' H Chahlnder, ydtgwyoHa ; d Jolly, ArtMdjtra, u *6 S Bhendetker 

(POCP. 1919, 1. 1,3} pntt the date r A. D 100. Vitsyfyene nied Apastembe And the 
AthaaiAErya, and wax A sresterner, ABI vii 1x98; nu. 438. ;AMSJV. ill. 1.3x78 
' On these works see Schmidt, Batragt tmr %nd, Erotik, pp. 35 8 
« Ed ParoUni, GSAI xni. 317 8. 
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who is apparently not to be identified with the poet of the Gita- 
goviada, and i^itAnaagaranga * of Kalyanamalla in the sixteenth 
century. A Rattf&sira * is also attributed to a Nagarjuna, but 
we need not identify its author with the famous Buddhist sage 
who has had the misfortune of becoming the reputed author of 
many treatises on dubious topics. 

* Ed. Lahore, 1910 , trana. Loodon, 1885 

' Cf Schmidt, W ZKM xxiii, 180 IT and on the comm., Smaratattvaprakofiia at 
Reraniridbya, ZKM xtiii, 361 IT 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

I, The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy 

T he religious and philosophical spirit of India which 
appears already in marked development in the Rgvtda 
found its most brilliant literary exposition in the Upani- 
sads, but with them we are still distinctly before the time 
of formal systematization. On the othef hand, we find at an 
unknown date Indian philosophy, so far as it is orthodox, 
framed in a number of Sutras for which great antiquity is 
asserted by the schools, while the Jams and Buddhists alike 
assert the same of their texts, and even the materialists ascribe 
their doctrines to a mythical Bfhaspati. These claims to 
antiquity we may justly dismiss, and assume that after the period 
of the Upanisads dates the time when ideas of earlier thinkers 
were gradually taken up and made into a definite system, Dar- 
9ana,’ taught in a philosophic school in the sense of a series of 
teachers who developed or at least expounded one definite body 
of doctrine. After this development bad been in existence for 
some time, there ultimately came the desire to fix in definitive 
form the doctrines of the school, and this led to the composition 
of the Sutras These texts are based on the principle of short 
catchwords which must from the first have been accompanied by 
verbal expositions. These are naturally lost, and it appears clear 
that it was only in each case at some considerable distance after 
the Sutra had been produced that the need of writing down a 
comment was devised. Our oldest surviving commentaries con- 
tain abundant signs that they do not represent an unbroken 
tradition, sure of itself, from the first teacher. Later we find 
independent works of the several schools, but these recognize the 
authority of the Sutras, and make it clear that it was held that 
in them lay the essential doctrines of the school, which might be 
expanded and expounded but were not to be contradicted. 

‘ The tetm ocean in yaififita SStra, ix. a. 13 and the late epic. 
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The Sutras themselves were redacted at a time when the 
schools had been in contact, and for that reason we have no 
real chance of determining their dates even relatively, for it seems 
as if those of the Purvamimansa, the Vedanta, the Nyaya, and 
Vai9esika cannot have been composed as they stand at any very 
great distance of time from one another. The investigations of 
Jacobi * resulted in the belief that the Ny&ya and Brahma Sutras 
were composed after the nihilistic school of Buddhism but before 
the appearance of the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between A D. 
300 and 4jo, while the Purvamimansa and VatfSftia might be 
a little older. The Ya^a Sutra, on the other hand, he assigned 
to the period after the Vijnanavada school and the Samkhya to 
a late date. The last result is clearly sound, but the Vijnana* 
vSda is dated too late, and must fall in the fourth century at 
latest, while the nihilistic school is also probably postdated by 
a century. Jacobi * also deduces from the mention in the Artka- 
fSstra under the style of Anviksikl of Lokayata, Samkhya and 
Yoga only, that these three branches of philosophy had definitely 
developed by 300 B. c., but not the others. This view, however, 
must be wrong, since the ArtkafSstra, as we have seen, is much 
later than the penod proposed, and its groupings of philosophy 
must be explained by the tenets of that school. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the belief that between the dates of the chief 
Upanisads and the third or fourth century a. D there proceeded 
an active stream of investigation which we have only in its final 
form. 


2. The PUrvamimahsA 

Among the schools, Dar9anas, the Purvamimansa can claim on 
the score of its character considerable age. Performers of Vedic 
rites found themselves in need of rules of interpretation, Nyayas, 
to guide them through the maze of texts, and the Apastambiya 
DharmasStra’^ already refers to those who know Nyayas. The 
Sutra of the school essentially aims at laying down principles 

* JAOS xxxi I ff. , DLZ. 1913, p 370. Daignptt {/ndum Plul. L 370, 418 f., 
38a) piiti the dttei far too hieh, aa does V. G PaiBDjpe, L* VArtika du KStyt^ami, 
pp. 7<S fl, who aignes on the basts of stjles, which involves the assumption that style 
in giammatiLSl and philosophic texts is strictly comparable The dales of the early 
forms of the Satras is anothm qnesUon which is unanswerable. 

' SRA. 1911, pp. 733 If. *114.8.13,6.14.3. 
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r^arding interpretation of texts in their connexion with carting 
out the sacrificial ritual ; man's duty is the performance of sacri- 
fice in due manner, and the Veda is the one authority. The 
relation of sound and meaning is thus a relevant problem, as is 
that of the personal existence of gods, but deeper philosophic 
issues were introduced only by the commentators who developed 
true systems of philosophy. The Sutra, however, develops a 
method which is common to Indian science generally, and which 
was adopted by the writers on law, the subject is pOsed, the 
doubt IS raised ; the prima facie view is set out , then the correct 
decision is developed, and the matter brought into connexion 
with other relevant doctrines. From Medhatithi onwards use is 
made of Mimansa principles in deciding legal difficulties, such as 
arose from the recognition in the law schools of many conflicting 
texts as all having authority, just as the Vedic texts before the 
compilers of the Mimansa presented innumerable incongruities. 

The twelve books of Sutras^ give often the impression of not 
very effective compilation. They were commented on by Upa- 
varsa and later by ^abarasvamin, both of whom wrote also on 
the Brahma Sutra of the Vedanta. Jacobi holds that from the 
first the FQrvamimansa and the Vedanta, or UttaramimaAsii 
were one school, and that it was only later through Kumarila 
and 9 ^nkara that they were differentiated. This, of course, 
would give the Purvamimansa a very different aspect, as merely 
a part of a philosophy, not the whole, but the contention seems 
dubious, and the syncretism of the systems seems rather to be 
due to the commentators. ^abarasvSmin seems to have known 
the nihilistic school of Buddhism, perhaps also the idealistic, and 
he has a definite theory ^ of the soul which seems to regard it as 
produced from the absolute Brahman, but as thereafter existing 
independently for ever, a view which recurs in Ramanuja , that 
this is really the doctrine of the Brkadaranyaka Upantfad ascribed 
to YSjnavalkya must be emphatically denied. 

On the Bhasya of ^abarasvSmin we have two different sys- 
tems founded, one by PrabhSkara (r. 600) in his Bfhafi? great 

I Ed. BI. i873ff. , tniu by Gingioith Jbi, SBH lo, 1910. See Keith, 7’ii« 
Xarma-MImiilui (1911) , K A. Nilakulhe Sutn, lA 1 >11 ff., 34uff. 

* Jecob4 FuUcknft Wtndtuh, pp. 133 ff 

> Tniu. C. Jhi, IT U end ui 
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(commentary), the other by KumSrila who wrote perhaps about 
700. Hb comment * falls into three parts, the Qlokavartttka on 
>. i, of the Sutra, TantravSrttika on L 3-iii, and TupRkA on iv-xii. 
Kumarila is traditionally made out to have instigated persecution 
of the Buddhists, but the justification for this view seems merely 
to have been bis bitterness against them as the chief enemies oi 
the Veda. He derides the doctrine of the Buddha as omniscient, 
which none of his contemporaries was competent to know, derides 
also the followers of the Buddha, and declares empirical means of 
knowledge worthless ; if right be judged by causing pleasure to 
others, then the violation of the chastity of the wife of the teacher 
as giving her pleasure would be right instead of a heinous crime. 
Kum£rila was anative of southern India, who reveals hb knowledge 
of Dravidian bnguages, and recommends that borrowed words 
should be given Sanskrit terminations ; he refers both to literature 
and to current practices, and his ingenuity is very considerable. 
Hb differences in philosophy from Prabhakara are considerable, 
but both agree with Qabarasvamin in holding that the individual 
soul in some sense is immortal ; both again do not accept the doc- 
trine of illusion. A pupil of Kumarila, on one theory, of Qafikara 
on another, was Mamjana Mi9ra who wrote a MlmansaHukramanl 
and a Vtdhivtveka ; * on the latter Vacaspati Mijra (r. 850) writes 
a comment, the NySyakantka ; he also set forth Kumarila's views 
in hb Tattvabtndu? Of late works the Nyayamalavistara * of 
Madhava (14th cent.), the Miminsanyayaprakofa^ of Apadeva, 
and the Arthasamgraha* of Laugaksi Bhaskara are best known, 
but of more philosophic interest b Narayana Bhatta's Mananuyo- 
daya ^ {c 1600) in which KuraSrila’s epistemology and metaphysics 
are interestingly summarized. 

3. The Vedanta 

While the Purvamimansa represents a very primitive need 
involving no great philosophical skill, the Uttaramimansa or 
Vedanta school represents a definite gathering up of the philo- 

* Ed. ChSS 1698-9, BenSS 1890, 1903; truii G JhS, BI. I900ff. 

* Ed. Pmubt, N S. xxt-ixviii Hu idcatitjr with SBiC9Txni ii tnditionxl, and is 
not diiproTcd bjr Hinysnns, JRAS. 1914, p. 9& 

* Ed famHt, N.S. xir * Ed London, 1878. 

* Ed Pmdit, N S xxti, xxtrii. * Ed. BcnSb 1881, 

^ £4. TSS 19, 1911 
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sophical doctrines of the Upani^ds in an attempt to frame a 
system which will embrace them all. The contemporaneity of 
redaction of the Sutras is suggested by the fact that while the 
PUrvamlmdnsa mentions Atreya, BSdari, and BadarSyapa, the 
Brahma^ also called Vtdai>ta, Uttaramim&nsa, or f&riraka- 
mimansa, Sutra cites frequently Jaimini, as well as Atreya, 
A9marathya, Audulomi, Kagalcrtsiia, Karsnajini, and Badarayana 
himself, an indication, as in the case of the P&rvaimmdnsd Sutra, 
that the works were produced not by Badarayana or Jaimini * 
themselves, but by schools expressing their views. The Brahma 
Sutra deliberately leaves out points on which the Purvamimansa 
has sufficient matter, and it may be the case that the school 
regarded themselves as entitled to adopt what they wished of the 
Purvamimansa, while carrying the philosophical doctrine much 
further, and rejecting those views of Jaimini which they disliked. 

The doctrine of Badarayana evidently directed itself strongly 
against the SSihkhya system and the atomism of the Vai9esikas, 
but its miserable presentation in catchwords leaves us guessing at 
its meaning. What does seem clear is that Badarayana was not 
a believer in the illusion doctrine of ^ank^ta’s school, that he 
held that individual souls, if derived from the absolute, remained 
distinct from it and real, and that matter derived also from the 
absolute had a distinct reality of its own. But this, though 
probable, cannot be proved because we cannot now recover the 
verbal explanations which originally accompanied the text, but 
which were never written down, and so permitted the rise of 
different interpretations. 

(a) The Doctrine of Nonduahty and Illusion 

Of these interpretations the most interesting is that which holds 
that all reality, as we know It, is a mere illusion. This view is 
preserved for us in a definite shape in the Gaudapadiya KarikasP 
315 memorial verses written by Gau^apada, whom tradition 

> The appaieat rererence in the Biagavaiigila (xiu. 4) li donbtlen an inteipolntion. 

* K. A. Nilakanthe’s effort (lA I i«7 ff ) to ditlingnish vanona JaiiniDi’a and 
B&darilyana’a, la thna rather miaplaced 

* Ed AnSS. 10, 1911 , tram F Deniaen, Sechttg Upamskaift du ytJa, pp.S37ff. 
Cp. Vidhnaekhara Bhattacarya, IHQ. 1 119 ff, >95 ff., who contenda that the 
Upanishad is baaed on the XSnids For the ichool lee M Sarkar, System rf Vsdan- 
tu Tkeught attd Cullmii Hinyanna, FOCM 19x4, pp. 439ff , on Bhartr-PrajpaKca. 
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oulces out to be the teacher of Govinda, teacher of Qafikara, and 
therefore of e. 700 a.d. There is no doubt that this work, of 
which the first part deals with the short Man 4 &kya Upanifod, is 
strongly influenced by the nihilistic school of Buddhism. It 
shares with it a rich store of metaphors and similes, designed to 
make plausible the doctrine of illusion, such as the phenomena 
of dreams, the Fata Morgana, the rope mistaken in the dark for 
a stick, nacre mistaken for silver, the reflection in the mirror. 
In its last section, the AlSta9anti, it adds the brilliant picture of 
the circle of sparks which a boy makes when he swings a torch 
without altering the glowing end of the torch, giving a parallel 
to the manifestation of junreal phenomena from the real absolute. 
The idea is found in the Buddhist Lahkavatara and the Mattra- 
yaniya Upanifod, but we need not accept the theory that in this 
doctrine of illusion we have a borrowing from the Buddhists. 
The idea is suggested strongly in certain passages of the Upani- 
sads ; it was probably developed by an Aupanisada school, 
affected the growth of Buddhism, and in turn was affected by the 
brilliant if rather wasted dialectic of NSgarjuna. Gau^apada’s 
existence has indeed been questioned and his KSrikSs made out 
to be those of north-west Bengal (GaudapSda), the work being 
placed before the Sutra, but this is clearly untenable.' 

The full defence and exposition of the illusion theory with its 
insistence on Advaita, absence of any duality, is due to Qankara, 
who may have been born in 788 und may have died or become 
a SannySsin in 8ao, and who, at any rate, worked c. A D. 800. 
The biographies alleged, absurdly, to be by Anandagiri, his 
pupil, the fahkaravtjtiya? and Madhava’s (aiikaradigmjaya* 
are worthless, and many works attributed to him are probably 
not his. But many commentaries on the Upaniuds, one on the 
Bkagavadglta^ and the Bkafya^ on the Braktna SHtra are 
genuine, nor need we doubt the ascription of the Upadefasakasrt* 
three chapters in prose and nineteen in verse, or various shorter 
works, including lyrics of considerable power and the Almdodha' 

* H. Walltfer, DtrUun VeMHta (1910) 

' Ed. BL 1864.8 • Ed AnSS. a>. 

* B. Faddcgon, ^atiiMara*s Giia6kd^ Ci5^) 

•Ed, AoSS >1; truifl. G. Thibavt, SBE. xxxn and xuviU, cf. KbUletwar 
Saitil, AdvmUit Phtiu^k/ (1914) ; 11 1 and a «d. and tnuu. Belvalkar, Poona, 193}. 

* Ed. Pkmdit, iu-v t Ed. Hall, Minapore, 185a. 
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in sixty-seven stanzas with commentary. Philosophically, Qafi- 
kara is remarkably ingenious in his key to the Upani^ds, the 
finding of a higher and a lower knowledge, which similarly allows 
him to conform to the whole apparatus of Hindu belief on the 
lower plane, while on the higher he finds no true reality in any- 
thing; his logic, it has well been said, starts by denying the 
truth of the proposition A is either B or not B. His dialectical 
skill is very great, and, though he doubtless misrepresents 
BSdarSyana, he does more justice to the UpanUads in so far at 
least as they seem to consider that at death the soul when 
released is merged in the absolute and does not continue to be 
distinct from it. In style Qankara's Bl\flsya is unquestionably 
far advanced from the dialogue tone of the Makabk&fya or the 
Bkasyas of Vatsyayana or Qabarasvamin. It has taken on the 
style of a lecture, with longer sentences, longer and more com- 
pounds, more involved constructions, fewer verbal and more 
nominal forms. But it is still far removed from the formalism 
of the later philosophical texts, and the author is not unwilling 
to show his command over the more difficult and unusual 
grammatical usages. 

^ankaia is credited with the authorship of the text or a com- 
ment on the Hasidmalaka * which in fourteen verses plays on the 
refrain which asserts that the .self as the form of eternal appre- 
hension is all in all. To pupils of his are attributed expositions 
of his system , thus Padmapada wrote the Pancapadtka * on the 
first five books, and was commented on by Prak.a9atman ; 
Sure5vara wrote in prose and memorial verses the Natfkarmya- 
stddht ® to prove that knowledge alone achieves release, and a 
paraphrase, the Manasollasa,* of the DakftnSmiirttstotra of his 
master. His pupil Sarvaj'iiatman wrote the Samksepofariraka,^ 
a summary of the Bhisya, while c- 850 VScaspati Mi9ra wrote 
the Bhamati^ which is invaluable for its knowledge of Buddhist 
views tnter aha. Madhava again in his PaHcadafi^ written 
in part with Bharatltirtha, and Jlvanmukhvtveka* definitely 

' Ed and Hans. lA. w. sjff ‘Ed. VuSS 3, 1891-3 

* Ed BSS 38, 1891; 3ndcd. by Hiriyuma, 1933. 

‘ Cf. JPASB 1908, pp. 97 f. 

* Bhaodsricar, Repcrf, 1883-3, pp. 14/, 303 

t Ed. bl. 1876-80 ’ Ed Pamdtt, N S. v, tI, and viii. 

> Ed. AnSS 30, 1889. 
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supports Ankara’s views. From a different standpoint Qrlharsa, 
the poet, in his KkaM 4 aHakhaMdakh&dya} sought, by proving all 
other views to be contradictory, to establish that all knowledge 
is vain and that the doctrine of (^ankara is therefore unassailable. 
Other treatises are innumerable, especially in the later Middle 
Ages, but the VedantasSra^ of SadSnanda (r. 1500) is of impor- 
tance because it shows the elaborate confusion of Saihkhya tenets 
with the Vedanta to form a complex and ingenious but quite 
unphilosophical whole. The Vedantapartbhasa^ of Dharmaraja 
is well known as a manual of the modern school 


* (b) Ramanuja 

A very different view of the Upanisads and Sutra is presented 
by Ramanuja, who died about 1137 Son of Ke^ava and Kanti- 
mati, he studied at Kancl under the Advaita philosopher 
Y£davapraka9a, but abandoned his teaching for that of Yamuna 
whom he succeeded as head of a Vaisnava sect, and at whose 
request he wrote his Qribhasya^ on the Brahma SHtra. Among 
other works he wrote a GUabhasya^ attacked in the Vedartha- 
samgraka* the illusion theory, summarized his Bhasya in the 
Vedantadlpa ’’ and gave a convenient summarj’- of his doctrine in 
the Vedantasdra. His views were defended against those of 
^afikara in the Veddntatattvasdra* of Sudar^ana Suri, and 
expounded in the Yaiindramatadlptkd^ of Qiinivasa. Ramanuja 
claims to represent a long tradition, citing the Vakyakara, the 
Vfltikara Bodhayana, and Drami^acarya, who was known to 
^ankara, and he relies on the fandtlya Sutra as revealing the 
true doctrine of the Sutra. In essentials he differs from ^ahkara ; 
if in a sense there is an absolute whence all is derived, the 
individual souls and matter still have a reality of their own, and 
the end of life is not merger in the absolute but continued 
blissful existence. This state is to be won by Bhakti, faith in 

I Tnni. IT. l-v • Tnns G A jneob, London, 1904. 
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and devotion to God. Hii view of matter permits him to adopt 
largely the Saihlchya principles.^ 

(c) Other Commentators 

No other comment can be compared in importance with those 
of ^tikara and Ramanuja, the former representing the most 
sustained intellectual effort of Indian thought, the latter presenting 
a theory of the world which has many similarities to popular 
Christian belief, and which may through the Nestorians actually 
have been affected by Christian thought. Nimbarka, who is 
reputed a pupil of Ramanuja, wrote a Vedantapdryatasaurabha, 
commenting on the Sutra and a Stddhdfttaratna in ten Qlokas 
summing up his system. Visnusvamin, in the thirteenth century, 
developed a new aspect of theory which was used by Vallabha 
(1376-1430) when he wiote his Anubkdsya^ on the Sutra and 
propounded a doctrine of Bhakti in which the teacher on earth 
is regarded as divine and receives divine honours More dis- 
tinctive IS the dualism of Madhya’ or Anandatirtha, who com- 
mented on seven of the important Upanisads, the Bkagavadgitd, 
the Brahma SUtra, and the Bhdgavata Purdna, while a number 
of independent tracts, including the Tattvasamkhydna^ set out 
his principles briefly. What he insists on is the existence of five 
fundamental dualisms, Dvaita, whence his system derives its 
name, as opposed to the Advaita of Qahkara and the Vi9ista- 
dvaita, qualified nondualism or the nonduality of that which is 
qualified, of Ramanuja. A summary of the views of Ramanuja, 
Visnusvamin, Nimbarka, and Madhva is given in the Sakaldcdrya- 
matasaingraha ® of ^rlnivasa. 

4. Theolo^ and Mysticism 

Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, but, like the develop- 
ments of that system, powerfully affected by the Sarhkhya and 
with strong affinities to the conceptions of which the Yoga 

> Cf. Keith, ERE. z. B 
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philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large mass of 
theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively early 
specimen not much distinguished from the VedSnta is the Yof'a- 
vastftha^ which is reputed an appendix to the Ramayana and 
deals with all manner of topics, including final release; it is 
moderately old, as it was summarized in the ninth century by the 
Gauda Abhinanda in the Yogavansthasara. An imitation of 
the Mah&bharata, the JaimtHt. Bharataf of which Book xiv, the 
Agvamedhikaparvan, alone has come down to us, is intended 
rather as a text-book of a Vaisnava sect. 

The sectarian literature of the Paficaratra school of Vaisnavas, 
long best known from, the late Narada Pancar&tra* (perhaps 
i6th cent.), is better represented by a large number of SaihhitSs 
which may be of considerable age; the Ahtrbudknya^ which has 
been claimed to belong to the period of the later epic, gives no 
very favourable impression of the literature which mixes Vedanta 
and Saihkhya ideas in a cuiious way. The Ifvara Samhita is 
quoted in the tenth century, but others are at least worked over 
if they arc really ancient in substance, the Brhad Brahma Samhith 
alluding to doctrines of R3m3nuja. The BfuiktifSstra, ascribed 
to Narada, is a late production, and so are the BhaktisUtrasf 
alleged to be by G^ndilya, who appears as an authority on the 
Paficar3tra both in Qankara and R3manuja. Quite modem is 
the Hindi Bhaktamala* which is interesting, apart from its 
technical explanations of the doctrine of faith, for its l^nds. 
The effect of Christian influence in it may be readily admitted in 
view of the prolonged existence in India of a Christian church.'' 

The doctrine of R3m3nuja gave rise to divergent schools of 
thought, whose differences turned largely on minor points such 
as the position of Laksmi, wife of Visnu, or the necessity or 
otherwise of activity by the soul which sought salvation. The 
literature induced by this split, partly local between north and 

■ Ed. Boml«y, 1911 , tnni. Calcatlii, 1909 
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south, is in part only in Sanskrit and is not of the highest 
importance for religion or philosophy. 

On the other hand, in Kashmir, where ^aivism was pre- 
dominant, there developed two schools with close affinity in 
many r^ards to the Vedanta. The first and less important is 
represented in the ninth century by the fiva SiUra ' of Vasugupta, 
on which in the eleventh century Ksemaraja, pupil of Abhinava- 
gupta, commented, and by Kallata’s Spandak&rtka. God here 
appears as creator without material cause or the influence of past 
action, Karman , he creates by the mere effort of hts will. The 
Fratyabhijna9astra owes its fame to Somananda's ^ivcuiffti 
{c. 900), the IfvarapratyabktjHosutra of Utpaladeva, his pupil, 
son of Udayakara, and to Abhinavagupta*s comment* on that 
text {f. 1000), and his Paramdrthasara^ in 100 Arya verses, in 
which he adapts to his peculiar view some popular KarikSs 
ascribed to Adi Qesa or Patahjali The special point of this 
system, which is also briefly summarized in the VtrUpakfa- 
paHciftka* of Virupaksanatha, is the insistence on the necessity, 
in order to enjoy the delight of identity with God, for man to 
realize that he has within him the perfections of God, just as 
a maiden can only enjoy her lover if she realizes that he possesses 
the perfections of which she has been told 

Other Qaiva systems existed , Qrikantha QlivacSrya, who wrote 
a Qnvabkasya^ on the Brahma Sutra, belonged to the Vira9aiva 
or Lingayat school of southern India in which Bhakti towards 
Oiva is specially inculcated, and Appayya Diksita, the polymath 
of the sixteenth century, was of the same persuasion. 

Of no philosophical importance, but of great interest to the 
history of superstition, are the Tantras, the essence of which is to 
clothe in the garments of mysticism, the union of the soul with 
God or the absolute, the tenets of eroticism. That the Tantra 
literature is reasonably old is proved in all probability by the 
existence of manuscripts from 609 onwards, but the exact dates 
of the extant texts are hard in each case to determine ; they 
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include the Kulac&4Smatfi Tantra, the Kul&rnava, JR&narnavat 
Tantraraja, Mahanirvana, and so on. The Lidgayats of the 
south have a Vlramahefvara Tantra. High claims have been 
raised for the cultural interest of these works, but there remains 
the essential fact that, so far as they contain philosophy, that is 
better given in other texts, and, so far as they are original, in 
addition to inculcating all sorts of magic practices they teach the 
doctrine of the eating of meat, the drinking of spirits, and pro- 
miscuous sexual intercourse, the deity being supposed to be 
present in the shape of the female devotee, as a means to the end 
of union with the highest principle of the system. In form also 
they lack attraction ■ the original texts seem to have been com- 
posed in rather barbarous Sanskrit, while the later are com- 
pilations badly arranged and collected. It is, however, true that 
the Tantric cult has had, and still possesses, an enormous power 
over the minds of Indians even in high ranks of society and of 
superior culture.' 


5 . Logic and Atomism 

We may fairly find the impulse to logic* as given by the 
investigation of the Mlmansa school , the term Nyaya suggests 
this conclusion, and it is entirely in accord with common sense, 
though of course it was a distinct act to advance to what may 
fairly be deemed logical science. Of the antiquity of logic we 
have no real knowledge ; efforts to find it early m Buddhism are 
ruined by the lateness of Buddhist texts, and the attempts to 
ascribe the beginnings of the Nyaya Sutra'^ to a Gotama 
(r. 500 6. c ), while the true NySya is ascribed to Aksapada 
{c A. D. 150) rest on no adequate ground Nor can we reach any 
result by the argument * that the commentator Vatsyayana pre- 
ceded the Mdthara Vrttt on the Samkhyakarxkd, and it the 
Anuyogadvarasutra of the Jams, for, apart from the fact that 

' See^A* Avialoo ^ , MaAafttnxd/a Titte/fa 
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the Jain Sutra is only as it stands authority for the fifth century 
at best, the Mathara VrtH, as we have it, is not an early text.* 
All that we really know is that the Nyaya S&tra as it stands, 
a compilation no doubt representing earlier thought, takes 
cognizance of the nihilistic school of Buddhism, probably as it 
developed in the first century A D. And even that result is 
uncertain. The Vatftftka Sutra is likewise of wholly uncertain 
date, though probably more or less contemporaneous with the 
Nyaya. If the Nyaya essentially gives us a logic, the Vai9esika 
represents a naturalistic view which finds in atoms the basis of 
the mateiial world, but both Sutras accept in some measure the 
view of the other. Kanada, the alleged^uthor of the Vatftftia 
Sutra, is a mere nickname, and the Sutra shows much unevenness 
of composition. The rise of the Vai^esika has been ascribed to 
the second century B c. on the score that it is attacked by 
Afvaghosa, and that it agrees in many points with the Jain 
philosophical views; thus it believes in the real activity of the 
soul, denied by the Vedanta of ^ahkara, holds the effect to be 
different from the cause, the qualities from the substance, and 
accepts atoms. But this is quite inconclusive, and we cannot 
say even that the Vai9esika ever was materialistic in the 
Lokayata sense of deriving the soul from matter. The question 
of the original view of the two Sutras as to God is disputed, but 
at least both say very little on the topic, and that little may be 
due to working over at the time when they had become definitely 
theistic schools 

The Nyaya Sutra found an expositor in Paksilasvamin Vatsya- 
yana, who wrote the Nyayabkasya* before the Buddhist logical 
Dignaga His work resembles in style the MahdbkSfya, and he 
propounds modifications of the Sutra in short sentences com- 
parable to Varttikas, but this is far from sufficient to justify us in 
assigning him to the second century B. C. The fourth century is 
more plausible, though a rather earlier date is not excluded. 
Uddyotakara Bharadvaja, a fervent sectarian of the Pa9upata 
belief, in his Nydyavdrttika * defended Vatsyayana and explained 
the Sutra and Bhasya, his date falls c. A. D 620. A further 
comment on this work was written by Vacaspati Mi9ra (c. 850) in 
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the NyayavarttikatatparyaHka} on which Udayana in the tenth 
century wrote the Tatparyapartfuddhu* Udayana, as a con- 
wnced theist, in his Kusumanjalt* in KSrikis with a prose 
explanation proved the existence of God, and in the Bauddka- 
dhtkkara * assailed the Buddhists, who had developed an impor- 
tant school of thought which manifestly greatly influenced the 
Nyaya itself. 

Dignaga, the chief of the early Buddhist logicians, lived pro- 
bably before A. D. 400 ; writing the PrantaHasam$tccaya, NySya- 
pravefa, and other texts, most of which are preserved only in 
translations.’ Oharmakirti attacked Uddyotakara in vindication 
of Dignaga m the seyenth century, and his Nyayabtndu* has 
fortunately been preserved, with the comment of Dharmottara 
(r. 800) and the super-comment, Nyayabtndutikattppani^ of Malla- 
vad in, probably written shortly afterwaids. Much less important 
are the Jain works, of which Siddhasena Divakara's Nyayavatara * 
is assigned dubiously to A D 533, while Manikya Nandin’s 
ParikfaiHukhaiatra? on which Anantavirya commented in the 
eleventh century, may be dated c. 800. Hemacandra (1088-1172) 
wrote a Pramanamhmnsa in Sutra style. Polemical matter 
against these Buddhist, and in a minor degree Jain, comments is 
to be found in Jayanta’s Nyayamaiijari''^ (9th cent.), which com- 
ments on the Sutras , Bh^sarvajna’s Nyayasara ** (c. 900), which 
shows a marked Qaiva tendency and embodies Vaigesika doctrines ; 
and Varadaraja's Tdrktkaraksa}* which knows Kumarila and was 
used in the Sarvadarfanasamgraha {c. 1 350). 

A definite step in the history of the Nyaya was marked by 
the appearance of Gange9a’s Tattvacintamant'^ (c. 1300) in four 
books, which expounds with much subtlety the means of proof 
permitted in the Nyaya, incidentally expounding the meta- 
physics of the school at the same time. Gangers was no mean 
philosopher, though it seems difficult to call his prose clear and 
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simple, though it is both compared to the diction of his com* 
mentators. These include his own son Vaidhamana, the dramatist 
Jayadeva, and, most famous of all, KaghunStha Qiromapi' 
(e. 1500), on whom Gadadhara commented (e 1700), and Mathu- 
ranStha. This is scholasticism of the worst description, in which 
definitions alone were of interest, and it is regrettable that in the 
sixteenth century the Sanskrit schools of Navadvipa formed the 
centre of intellectual life m the country, since but for their over- 
loading of his doctrine Gangega’s real merits might have been 
recognized more widely. In point of fact, from a rough system 
of argument from examples Indian logic rose to a developed and 
able scheme of inference based on universals, and the formation 
of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory. Buddhist logic, again, in the hands of Dignaga developed 
a doctrine of knowledge which certainly deserves careful study 
and which in certain aspects shows close affinity to the views of 
Kant, though the likeness has sometimes been exaggerated. 

The Vatfestka Sutra* was far less fortunate; it was taken up 
and given new life by Frafastapada in his Pad&rtkadharma- 
samgraha? which is not a comment on the Sutra but a com- 
pletely new exposition of the same subject-mattei, with additions 
of importance. The date of the author depends on his relation 
to Dignaga, who seems to have influenced his logical views, so 
that he may be assigned to the fifth century A. D A com- 
mentary on his work, the NySyakandali of (^rldhara, belongs to 
991. We find in him the same view of theism and the addition 
of non-existence as a seventh to the six Vaifesika categories — 
sub8tance,quality, action, generality, particularity, V ifeu— whence 
the name of the system is usually derived, and inseparable 
relation. Udayana also wrote a comment, Ktrauam/i* on Pra- 
9astapada's Bhasya, and an independent text, the Lakfanavali.* 
It is clear that the Sutia contains matter which was not before 
the commentators, and that they knew Sutras which it docs not 
notice. A formal comment on the Sutra is that of ^ankara 

* Oidktti ed. with the Gadadkan^ nos 186, 187 for a specimen of 
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Migra, the Upaskara} which dates from c. 1600 and is far from 

adequate. 

As practical guides to the two schools serve a number of short 
handbooks which deal with the doctrines of both as a whole and 
present a fusion of the two traditions. One of the earliest of 
these is ^ivaditya’s Saptapadartki* which is earlier than Gahge(a ; 
Ke9ava Mirra's Tarkahhasa'^ is variously assigned to the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, Laugaksi Bhaskara's Tarka- 
kaumudi* is by the author of the Artkasamgraha on the 
MimansS, and may be after 1400; Annam Bhatta, a native of 
southern India, wrote his Tarkasamgraha^ with an important 
commentary before 1585, and the Tarkamrta^ of Jagadifa falls 
c, 1700. I'he Bhasapartccheda'^ of Vi9vanatha is approximately 
dated by the fact that its author commented on the Nyaya Sutra 
in 1634 ; the text is in 166 memorial verses, some of which are 
borrowed from older sources, as is seen from the fact that they 
are given also in Sure9vara’s Manasollasa^ where they doubtless 
represent borrowing from a contemporary text. In this period 
divergences of view between Vai9esika and Nyaya had reduced 
themselves to very minor, not to say scholastic, points. The 
schools were now fully theistic, as had individual adherents been 
for a long time , Udayana, like Uddyotakara, was a ^aiva and 
identified God with ^iva, and the Buddhist writers Gunaratna 
and Raja9ekhara report on the ^aiva affiliations of Nyaya and 
V.ii9esika sects in their time. 

The interpretation of the physics of the Vai9esika presents 
great difficulties, and it is extremely dubious if we are justified 
with modern scholars,' Indian and Western, in seeking to read 
recent results into the simple and rather rude concepts of the 
ancient text which the commentators did little to refine. Their 
interest was metaphysical, and it is not usual for science and 
philosophy to be effectively combined The effort to show that 
the Vai9esika system is at the base of Caraka’s system of 
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medicine, dating that system e A D. 80 and thence deducing the 
early date of the Vaigesika, appears quite invalid, resting as it 
does on two errors, the belief ^at the system is vital to Caraka, 
and the assumption that the text of Caraka dates from the first 
century a. D. Still more absurd is the attempt to make out 
the school to be pre>Buddhist and to be derived fiom the 
Purvamimansa. 

6. The Samkhya and Yoga Schools 
While the Vedanta is a direct descendant of the Upanisad 
discussions, and the systems of logic and atomism at least do not 
go out of their way to challenge orthodoxy, and ultimately 
adopt more and more the authority of scripture, the SSmkhya 
system in its original form unquestionably marks a break with 
tradition. But this is a very different thing fiom claiming that 
the philosophy is not derived by legitimate process of develop- 
ment from ideas found in the Upanisads. The issue eventually 
turns on the interpretation to be given to the fact that a number 
of Upanisads, in special the Katha, present featuies which may 
either be regarded as a pieliminary stage in the development to 
the Samkhya or as the influence of an already existing SSrhkbya 
on the Upanisads The idea of an independent creation of 
thought, that of warriors as opposed to priests, is really fantastic, 
and there can be little doubt that the Samkhya follows legiti- 
mately from certain Upanisad positions when they are fully 
developed. The absolute of the Upanisads tends to become 
meaningless, and the Samkhya gets rid of it by postulating only 
an infinite number of spirits, while matter it similarly divorces 
from the absolute, asciibing to it the power of evolution , con- 
sciousness is explained by some foim of contact between spirit 
and matter, and release is attained when the unieality of any 
connexion between the two is appreciated. This is undoubtedly 
an ill(%ical and confused system, for in it spirit is meaningless, 
and its connexion with nature, being non-existent, cannot serve 
as the motive for bondage. Such confusion accords best with 
a derivative theory, not with original thought. The most impoi- 
tant contribution to Indian thought made by the Samkhya is the 
conception of three Gunas, constituents rather than qualities, as 
pervading nature and man alike Even for this view, however, 
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we find a basis in tlie Upanisads, where water, fire, and earth 
appear as the three fundamental elements derived from the 
creator or pervaded by him.‘ 

The date of the Saihkhya has been fixed by ailments based 
on the derivation of Buddhism from it, but we have rather to do 
with the derivation of Buddhism from the early doctrine of the 
Upanisads which ultimately gave also the Saihkhya, but in the 
case of Buddhism with far more conscious rejection of Vedic 
views. In any case, however, the date of the development of 
Buddhist doctrine is far too obscure to be of any real aid in 
fixing the date and the claim* that the Saihkhya represents 
a philosophy of 800-550 B. C. seems quite inadmissible 

All the early teachers of the Saihkhya appear in legendary 
guise , the reality of Kapila, the alleged founder of the system, 
has been abandoned by Jacobi, Asuri is a mere name, and 
Pahcafikha, of whom we have views, is quite uncertain in date. 
The epic presents us with some information as to the Saihkhjra, 
though usually it gives a composite philosophy, but our first 
definite text is the Saihkkyakartka^ of Igvarakfsna. From 
Buddhist sources we hear of an older contemporary of Vasu> 
bandhu {c 320),* Varsaganya, who wrote a Softitantra on the 
Saihkhya , his pupil Vindhyavasa corrected his master’s views in 
a set of seventy verses known as the Golden Seventy verses, 
which Vasubandhu criticized in his Paramarthasaptati. It is 
natural to identify Vindhyavasa with I^varakrsna, and, though 
the identity is unproven, it is not improbable Otherwise the 
only certain fact is that the Kanka with a commentary was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha in A. D. 557-69, and 
therefore must have existed earlier. The view that the original 
of this comment exists in the recently discovered Mathara VrtH 
IS certainly wrong “ We have, however, a derived version of this 
comment by Gaudapada, whose date is uncertain, as is his identity 
with the author of the Gaudapadtya Kanka on the Vedanta, who 
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seems a man of much higher calibre. Of greater importance is 
VScaspati Mirra’s SdmfckyaiaitvakaumwR, in which he displa}is 
his wual impartiality and capacity of exposition. He cites 
a RajavartUka of Ranarangamalla or Bhoja. The KSnka itself 
is doubtless indebt^ to older works for its substance which is 
expressed in dry Arya verses which exhibit, however, traces of 
Ac distinctive feature of Saihkhya exposition, the choice of happy 
illustrative examples, such as the similitude drawn between 
nature and the modest maiden who retires once she has been 
seen by spirit. 

The Sdmkhya Sutra'^ is a late text, it is not used in the 
Saruadarfanasaii^aha and is commented on by Aniruddha 
(c. 1450). It may contain older matter, but the Sutras given by 
Siddharsi in the Upamtttbhavaprapanca kathd are not in it, and 
we do not know if he did not invent them, though that is not 
very likely The system here is fully developed and scripture is 
invoked in support of it. Interesting is book iv in which we 
find brief references to illustrative stories ; the comment explains 
these allusions , recognition of the distinction between spirit and 
matter comes by instruction as in the case of the king's son who, 
brought up by a Qabara, has the truth of his origin revealed to 
him and at once assumes the pnncely bearing and mien. So the 
forgetting of truth brings sorrow as in the case of the frog-maiden, 
who was mai 1 ied by a king on his promise never to let her see 
water , one day, unluckily, he forgot and let her have some when 
tired, with the result that he had to bear the pain of her return 
to her frog shape In addition to Aniruddha's comment,* we 
have the curious work of Vijhanabhiksu* in which, anticipating 
much modern opinion, he seeks to deal with the Saihkhya not as 
opposed to the Vedanta but as representing one aspect of the 
truth of that system. He also wrote the Samkhyasara^ a brief 
introduction to the topic, and his date is c. 1650. Before 1600 
was written the catechism Tattvasamasa,^ which has been held 
to be an old text, but which at any rate is not of much 
philosophic importance. 

I Ed Bl. 1865; trsiii SlIB. ii, lyii. 

* £d. and tiaat. K. Oaibe, BI. 1888-91. 

> Ed K Garbe, HOik a, 189$, Uana AKM. lx 3, 1S89. 

* Ed. BI. 1865 

■ Max Mailer, Stjr Sj/sitms, pp 124 ff. 
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Closely allied as a philosophy with the Samkhya is the Yoga. 
In itself Yoga is merely the application of the will on the con- 
centration of the mind, whence it denotes concentration, and, if 
the concentration aims at union with a deity as it may often 
have done, the sense may have come to be that of unity, the 
result being put for the efibrt. But primitively the object of 
Yoga was doubtless often to secure by practices of repression 
of the breath, sitting in certain postures and deep concentration, 
magic powers such as are believed throughout Indian thought to 
be the fruit of such exercises, for we find the same doctrine in 
Buddhism and Jainism. Yoga, therefore, in a sense can figure in 
all philosophies, but as a system it has been developed under 
SSriikhya influence, the only real difference being that the Yoga, 
as a result of the early connexion with the desire of finding 
union with a god, insists on finding a place for the deity as the 
twenty-sixth principle in addition to the twenty-five of the 
Sfiihkhya. This spirit is in constant connexion with subtle 
matter and possesses power, wisdom, and goodness The Yoga 
thus figures as the theistic Saihkbya, while the Siihkhya appears 
as atheistic. Both systems in fusion with Vedanta ideas appear 
largely in the epic philosophy and again in the Pur&nas and the 
law-book of Manu.' 

The Yoga S&tra'^ is ascribed to Patahjali, and the similarity 
of name has led to the foolish identification of the philosopher 
with the author of the MoMbhofya. The Sutra has been accused 
of being a mere patchwork of different treatises, and, though this 
is exaggerated, it is a confused text, which is only intelligible by 
the aid of the Yogabka^ya ascribed to Vyasa, who may or may 
not have accurately rendered the original sense, very probably 
moulding it to his own views His date is probably before 
Magha, but nothing certain can be said, save that the Bhasya 
IS commented on by Vacaspati Mifra {c. 850) as well as by 
Vijnanabhiksu,' while again the Bhasya mentions the mysterious 


* P. Taxes, K«/b (1911), J W. Hxacr, Dir Anfange der Yegapraxis (19x3); 
Keitb, XeligUH and Phtltsophy ef thi Vtda (19x5). 

' ^ with Vjriu and Vacaspati, BSS. 46, 1892 , uaoa J. H Woods, HOS 17, 
1914 ; KSmaprasida, SBH. 1910 

* ^ PandU, N.S r sad vi. Hii Yffatdrasaikgra^ is ed. aad tiaaa G. JU, 
Bombajr, 1894. 
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yarngattya, Bhoja is credited with the R&jantariaif4»^ an 
important comment on the Sutras. The work falls into four parts, 
dealing with the nature of concentration, the means towards it, 
the^ winning by it of supernormal powers, and the state of 
Kaivalya which results from complete concentration. The relation 
of the individual spnit to God is treated as part of the ethic of 
Yoga or KnySyoga. For information in detail regarding the 
practices followed to induce the trance condition desired we 
must refer to late works such as Svatmarama Yogindra’s Hatha- 
yogapradtpika * in which we find with some surprise the author, 
despite his style, indulging in double entendres of somewhat 
dubious character. Other texts are the Gerakfafataka and the 
Gherandttsathkita, of dubious age and authorship 

7. Buddhism 

The use of Sanskrit in lieu of Prakrits or P3li for texts 
defending Buddhist pimciples is of uncertain age What is 
fairly clear is that the Mulasarvastivadins fiom the first period of 
their activity adopted Sanskrit as the language of the school, 
and we have fragments of their canon, from the Uddnavarga, 
Dharmapada, Ekottaragama, and Madhyamdgama, as well as the 
Vtnaya, which point to derivation in some degiee fiom texts 
similar to those represented ip the Pah canon. But the date of 
these Buddhist Sanskrit texts as extant is wholly uncertain, and 
has been placed as late as the third century A. D , which is 
probably too low.* 

Much more important is the Mahavastuf a Vinaya text of the 
LokottaravSdin school of the Mahasahghikas, which presents us 
with a paitial Buddha biography, combined with much mis- 
cellaneous matter, including many jStaka stories of the Buddha 
in previous births. It reveals a new attitude in its account of 
the ten stages through which a Bodhisaltva must move to 
achieve Buddhahood, in its insistence on the miraculous birth of 

I Ed andtnns. R. Mitri, BI 1883 

■ Ed ud titns. Bombiy, 1893 

' Cf Oldenbeis, ZDMO lii 834 ft. , «nd mc Keith, Buddhist Phtlos^ky (1913). 
Pnylailti (Za Uginde dt Timptrsur Afvha, pp. 166 S.) holdi that the literatiire bcfan 
(. 150 B c. contenporuy with Menander and Patahjali in MathniL 

< Ed E. Sennit, Paiu, 1881-97. ^ Oldcnbeig, GN. 1911, pp 1 13 R 
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Bodhisattvas without parental intervention and on the great 
number of Buddhas, and in such episodes as the BuddhSnusmfti 
which is a panegyric of the Buddha in the usual Stotra form of the 
KSvya literature. Its date is utterly uncertain, for its structure is 
complex, as is levealed by style and language ; references to such 
late matters as Chinese speech and writing, a Horapathaka, and 
the Huns show that the final redaction need not have been 
before the fourth century A. d. The language is mixed Sanskrit, 
both in prose and verse, for verse frequently alternates with 
prose, versions of the same matter being given sometimes side by 
side in two accounts. The l«s good the Sanskrit, the older in 
many cases the passage, but no absolute criterion is possible. 
From the point of view of doctrine the work yields all but 
nothing of importance. 

The Lahlavistara^ which also was originally of the Sarvasti- 
vada school, gives a biography of the Buddha which has been 
altered in the sense of the Mabayana development of Buddhism. 
The book is full of miiacles, including the tales which have been 
asserted to have spread to the west of the falling down of the 
statues before the young child when he visited the temple, and 
of his explaining to the teacher the sixty-four kinds of writing, 
including those of the Chinese and the Huns. In style the work 
is as much of a patchwork as in substance. It is written in 
prose in Sanskrit with verse portions in mixed Sanskrit ; these 
normally do not carry on the prose account, but run parallel 
with it, giving it in brief form. The ballads of this sort are often 
clearly old, as shown by comparison with the Pah tradition as in 
the case of the Asita legend (vii), the Bimbisara story (xvi), the 
dialogue between the Buddha and MSra (xviii), but the prose 
also is sometimes used in old matter, as in the version of the 
sermon at Benares (xxvi), while among the verse portions occur 
later work, where such elaborate metres as QSrdulavikrIdita and 
Vasantatilaka are used. The date of the text is quite uncertain ; 
It was rendered into Tibetan in the ninth century and was well 
known to the artists of Boro Bodur in Java (850-900). Its spirit 
of reverence of the Buddha corresponds to the artistic revolution 
of the Gandharan art which reveals the portrait of the Buddha, 

* Ed S Lcfmuiii, Halle, igoa-S , tnoi. F. Foncanx, AMG yi and xix See 
F, Wellfr, Zum Lohtmistara (1915), 
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whereas the older tradition of Sanchi and Bharhut showed 
symbols only of the blessed one, and the work may in the main 
belong to the period from the second century A. D. 

A9vagho»’s works have already been considered in their 
aspects as epics and lyrics or as the application of the tale to 
moral and religious ends. The Mahayanofraddhotpada} if it be 
really his, is more simply philosophical and develops a very com* 
plex system of thought in which the influence of the Brahmanical 
absolute appears distinctly operative. Avadanas are numerous 
both individually and in collections ; in addition to the Avadatut- 
fataka and Dtvyavadaua, already mentioned, there are the 
Dvavttffatyavadana* a collection of twenty-two tales in prose 
with verses inserted ; the Bkadrakalpavadana* thirty-four legends 
in verse ; the Vratavadanamala^ a collection of legends to 
explain certain ritual vows ; and in Kavya style the Avadana- 
kalpalata^ of the polymath Ksemendra of Kashmir, the one 
hundred and eighth tale being added by his son Somendra, who 
also provides an introduction As usual in Ksemendra, his version 
IS valuable for matter, not form. 

Of the MahSyana Sutras proper the Sadd/uirmapundarika* 
occupies the most prominent place. It displays throughout the 
ideal of the Bodhisattva and luxuriates in the glorification of 
the Buddha as a being of ineffable glory and might. It appears 
possible that originally it was written in mixed Sanskrit verses 
with short prose passages interspersed , but, as we have it, it is 
in prose with mixed Sanskrit verse sections in the older chapters, 
while in xxi-xxvi, in which the worship of Bodhisattvas is 
inculcated, we have prose only , the comparative lateness of these 
chapters is confirmed by the Chinese version made before 316, 
which has them out of place as appendices. The work as a whole 
need not date before A. D. aoo and is not likely to be much 
earlier. It contains, among other legends, the tale of the father 
whose son lived as a beggar in his house but was enriched by his 

’ Train T. Snznlci, Chicago, 1900 

• Mitra, ButUh Air , pp 8j # , on the language, see Tumer, JRAS. 1913, 
pp, 189 ff. 

> Later than Kfenwodra ace to S d'OIdenbnrg, JRAS 1893, pp 331 ff 

‘ Mitra, 0/ , pp. lojff , SSI If., a75ir 

• Ed BI. r888ff ' Ed- BB. a. 1908 If , trans SBE. axi. 

’ Cf. Poostin, BotuUkumt, pp. 31; tf 
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&ther on his deathbed, a parable of how the Buddha gradually 
draws mankind to him, which has been unwisely compared wi^ 
the biblical tale of the son who was lost and was found. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara, the subject of chapter xxiv 
of the SaddharmapuH 4 arlka, is also the hero of the Avalo- 
kUefvaragunakarantfavy&ha, which exists in a prose version and 
a version in verse, which is, doubtless, the younger and which 
recognizes an Adi Buddha or creator god One form of the 
Sutra was rendered into Chinese in A. D. 270, but the date of 
either of the extant texts is uncertain. It contains the story 
of the visit of Avalokite^vara to the abode of the dead, which 
has been compared with the legend of Nikodemos whence it 
could, doubtless, have been derived. The paradise of Amitabha 
and himself are glorified in the SukhavafivyUha} which exists in 
a longer version and in a shorter, apparently derived from the 
longer text. The Amitayurdhyanasutra^ extant in a Chinese 
version, explains how by meditation on the god to attain this 
paradise; versions of the Sukhavatlvyuha were made m China 
before A.D. 170 and the three texts are the foundation of two 
Japanese sects, the j6*do-sha and Shin-shu Another heaven, 
that of Padmottara, is described in the KarunSputufartka? 
rendered into Chinese before A. D. 6co. The worship of Manjuf rl 
is recorded in the Avatansakasutra* or Gandavyiiha, rendered 
into Chinese by A D. 410, and the chief work of the Ke-gon sect 
of Japan. 

Of more philosophical content is the Lahkavatarasutra^ in 
which nihilistic and idealistic doctrines are found, but the work is 
useless for chronological conclusions, as it refers to the Guptas 
and to barbarians who succeed them, and so cannot have been 
composed as we have it before c A. D. 600, though one version 
was made into Chinese in 443. The Dofobhumifvara Mahayana- 
s&tra ' deals with the ten stages to Buddhahood, and was trans- 
lated by 400. The SamadJnraja' deals with meditation. The 
Suoarnaprahh&sa * again, though in-high repute in Nepal, Tibet, 
and Mongolia, is a work of infenor type, including many 

' Ed Oiford, 1883 ; trant SBE. xlix. ' Tnns. SBE xlix 

• Ed. Cticntta, 1898. « Winteraitz, GIL. ii 343. 
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Dhiraols, spell formulae, and inclining to the nature of a Tantra ; 
it was translated into Chinese in the sixth century. In the 
Roitre^l^^ncha} translated before 6i8, we find an interest- 
ing satire on the laxity of contemporary Buddhism, then wanii^ 
in strength ; the work is written in poor Sanskrit with verses 
in Prakrit and still worse Sanskrit. 

The quintessence of the new doctrine is also given in the 
numerous PrajHapdratmias, of which we have versions of from 
700 to 100,000 ^lokas,* i. e units of thirty-two syllables in length 
in prose. These merely assert that intelligence, the highest of 
the perfections, Paramitas, of the Buddha consists in the recog- 
nition of the vacuity, ^Gnyata, of ^everything. The most 
famous IS the Vajracchedtka^ diamond-cutter, which spread over 
Central Asia,* China, and Japan, in which it serves with the 
Prajn&paramttahrdaya as the chief texts of the Shin-gon sect. 

The views expressed in the Prajh&paramttas are far better 
brought out in the Madhyanukasfitra * of N agarjuna, who seems 
to have been a Brahmin, perhaps from southern India, who was 
converted to Buddhism His nihilistic or negativistic doctrine 
accepts, as does the Vedanta, two truths, the higher which ends 
in the vacuity of all conceptions owing to self-contradiction, and 
the lower which allows for ordinary life. He may be placed as 
a later contemporary of A9vaghosa His own comment exists 
in Tibetan, as do those of Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka ; that 
of Candrakirti of the seventh century a. D is extant in Sanskrit. 
To NagSrjuna are attributed also a Dkarmasantgraha* a collec- 
tion of technical terms, and a Suhrllekka extant in Tibet. Of 
Aryadeva we have already spoken. 

The Vijnanavada school is represented by Asanga’s Bodht- 
sattvabhumt, part of the Y ogacirabhamif astral and the Mahiyi- 
ftasUtralamkdra* in verse withcomment His brother Vasubandhu 
wrote the Gathasamgraha and the Abhtdharmakofa* of which 

' Ed L Fmot, B6. ii 1901. 
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we have Ya9oniitra's V)^hyS in Sanskrit, and which is one of 
the most important sources of our knowledge of the tenets of the 
SarvSstivSdin and other schools of the HinaySna. When con- 
verted to the MahiySna, he wrote many commentaries ; one 
short poem in KarikSs has been rendered from Tibetan. His 
ParamarthasaptaH is an attack on the Sathkhya system. Of 
Candragomin’s many works we have only a poem, and Q3ntideva 
is the author of a Qikfosamuccaya} valuable for its large number 
of citations, written in prose, which shows none of the real ability 
of his Bodkkaryavatara. 

The Stotras of Buddhism have already been mentioned ; the 
Dharanis, spells of all l(inds, appear to have been used early, for 
they occur in Chinese versions of the fourth century ; sometimes 
they appear collected into groups as in the MeghasiUra. Even 
philosophic doctrines were condensed to this shape as in the 
PrajHap&i amttahfdayasiktra* preserved since 6 og in Japan. In 
such uses we are in full touch with ordinary Hinduism and still 
more is the case with the Tantras which either deal with ritual 
and ceremony or with Yoga The former are innocuous, and are 
comparable with Hindu ritual treatises; of this kind is the 
Xdikarmapradipa? The latter include magic, eroticism, and 
mysticism in the usual Tantra manner ; they include the Kala- 
cakra which knows of Mecca ; the Makakala, which teaches how 
to find hidden treasure, win a wife, make a foe mad, or kill him ; 
the Tathagatagukyaka, which enjoins even the eating of the 
flesh of elephants, horses, and dogs, and intercourse with Candala 
girls ; the ManjufrimulataHira, which prophesies the advent of 
Nagarjuna, and the Samvarodeya, which is Qaiva in tone. To 
Nag2rjuna are actually attributed five of the six sections of the 
PakcakratMa* but, as one is ascribed to Qakyamitra, who is prob- 
ably to be dated c. a.d. 850, we may reject the identification 
with the great philosopher. The form of these works is as 
unsatisfactory as their contents, but it is idle to deny their in- 
fluence , the Shin-gon sect in Japan rests on Tantras. 

' Ed C. Bendall, BB i i;|o> ; tnuu. London, 1911, 
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8 . yainism 

Jaina philosophy, originally written in PrSkrit, was driven by 
the advantage of Sanskrit to make use also of that language, and 
in the Tattvarthadkigamas&trd'- of UmSsvati we find in SStrasand 
commentary a very careful summary of the system. His example 
was followed widely ; Samantabhadra wrote in the seventh cen- 
tury the Aptatnimansd • on which Akalafika commented ; both 
were attacked by Kumarila and defended against him by Vidyfi- 
nanda, in his comment on the Aptafmm&nsa, and Prabhficandra, 
a Digambara whose tomb records his death by starvation, in his 
Nyayakumudacandrodaya a.nA Prameyaka^atamartanda. Qubha- 
candra’s yMnarnava ^ belongs to c fioo. In the eighth century 
Haribhadra, a voluminous writer, produced his Saddarfanasatnuc- 
eaya and Lokatattvamrnayaf which are less specifically Jain 
than his Yogadrstisamuccaya, Yogabtndu,^ and Dharmabtndu,* 
which gives a review of ethics for laymen, monks, and the blessings 
of NirvSna. Hemacandra’s YogafSstra and other works have 
already been recorded To his YUardgasfuft Mallisena in 1392 
wrote a SyadvadamaiijariJ which is an important contribution to 
Jain philosophy. A^adhara’s Dharmamrta is ascribed to the 
thirteenth century ; it is a full account of the whole subject, but 
his date precludes the assertion that be was a contemporary of the 
well-known poet Bilhana. To Sakalaklrti in the fifteenth cen- 
tury we owe the TattvdrthasdradJptkd, which contains a full 
account of the Digambara sacred books, and the ProfnottarapS- 
sakacara, which, in the favourite form of question and answer, 
deals with the duties of laymen. 

Other works are, though intended to inculcate the Jain faith, 
more vitally connected with branches of literature in the narrower 
sense of that term, and these, as in the case of Siddharsi’s Upamt- 
ttbhavaprapanca katha, Amitagati’s Subkdsitasamdcha and 

• £d BI 1903-;, tians. H Jacobi, ZDMG lx aS^ff, J7aff, who plac«a him 
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Dharmaparikfa,\a,\c been noted above. There must be mentioned 
numerous Caritras, legends of saints, some in Sanskrit, and even 
PurSnas, including the Harivanfopurana (784) of Jinasena, and the 
Adtpur&na of another Jinasena, whose pupil, Gunabhadra, wrote 
the continuation, the UttarapurdHa, giving the lives of the Tlrtha- 
karas after Rsabha. A further continuation was made by 
Lokasena in 898 Much later is the ^atrumjayamdkatmya, a 
panegyric of mount Qatrumjaya, in fourteen cantos of epic style. 
The Padmapurdna of Ravi^na is ascribed to c. A. D 660 

The Jain contribution to philosophy, so far as it was original, 
lies in the effort to solve the contrast between what is abiding 
and what passes away by insisting that there is an abiding 
reality, which, however, is constantly enduring change, a doctrine 
which in logic is represented by the famous Syadvada, which 
essentially consist of the assertion that in one sense something 
may be asserted, while in another it may be denied. But any 
serious development of metaphysics was prevented by the neces- 
sity of accepting as given the Jain traditional philosophy which 
could not be rationalized. 

9 Carvakas or Lokayatas 

Materialists existed, we need not doubt, in early India, though 
curiously enough efforts have been made * to explain away the 
LokSyata philosophy, which is condemned by Buddhists and 
Brahmins alike, as simply in origin a popular philosophy of 
common sense No books of these materialists have been 
allowed to come down to us, and we have merely summaries of 
their doctrines by their opponents, from which we learn that they 
endeavoured to prove the birth of spirit from matter by analogies 
from chemistry, and contended that as this was the origin of the 
body, so, when it dissolved in death, the spirit ceased to be. 
They, therefore, commended only the pleasures of the body, 
ridiculing the doctrine of the reward to be reaped in heaven by 
those who sacrifice and give presents to greedy and fraudu- 
lent priests whose Vedas and ceremonies they condemned as being 
merely tricky means of livelihood. We need not doubt that 
works were current, under the name of Brhaspati, who had an 

' JacoU, GCA. 1919, p. 12. 
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evil repute among' the orthodox as the teacher of the Asnras,the 
demon foes of the gods, and from one or other of these may come 
the few phrases which can be ascribed more or less safely to the 
school.* The term CSrvaka applied to it may have been due to 
a teacher of that name, or be an abusive nickname from a famous 
infidel, not necessarily a member of the school. But the oblivion 
of its writings probably does not correspond at all to the actual 
importance it enjoyed. 

lo. Historians of Philosophy 

A history of Indian philosophy was nqrer attempted in India , 
the most that was achieved was the grouping of systems by 
reason of their similarities, and accounts of contending views 
based on the desire to prove by this means the superiority of 
some doctrine or other. The common view of six systems, 
grouped in pairs, PurvamimansS and Vedanta, Sathkhya and 
Yoga, and Nyaya and Vai9esika, and treated as orthodox, 
because they accept the Veda as authoritative, is certainly not 
early, though a sketch of these six is found in Siddharsi’s Upami- 
tibhavaprapaiUa katka (A. D 906). Haribhadi a’s Saddarfatiasatn- 
uccaya‘ of the eighth century, deals with Buddhist views, NySya, 
Samkhya, Vai9esika, and Purvamimansa as well as Jain meta- 
physics, ana very shortly with the Carvaka views , thus suggest- 
ing that the number six was traditional but not rigidly fixed 
insignificance In the Sarvadarfanasiddhantasamgraka,* 
is erroneously ascribed to Qankara, we find accounts of the Loka- 
yatika, the Jain system, the Buddhist schools, Madhyamikas, 
Yogacaras, Sautrantikas, and Vaibhasikas, Vai9esika, N>iya, 
Purvamimansa — according to Prabhakara and Kuinaiila, S&m- 
khya, Patanjali, Vedavyasa that is the Ma/iahhdrata, and 
Vedanta, which is the author’s own view. The date is dubious, 
but the Bhdgavata Purina is known while Ramanuja is ignored, 
and the alleged* allusion to the Turks is uncertain Later prob- 
ably is the well-known Sarvadarfonasamgraha, which deals with 

' Hillebr»ndt, AkAh. pp 14 Pf., ERE vui 403! 
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the systems arranged from the point of view of relative error. 
The CSrvSkas are followed by the Buddhists, Jains, RSmSnuja — 
a very palpable hit at a rival school, various Qaiva schools, 
Vaigesika, Nyiya, PurvamImansS, followed by a grammatical 
school ascribed to PSnini, Samkhya, and Yoga. The chapter on 
Vedinta seems not to be part of the original work, but to have 
been added later, conceivably by the father of the author if we 
take him to be Madhava,' son of Sayana, not his brother, though 
this view is only conjectural and to Sayana himself the work is 
sometimes attributed The date is the fourteenth century, in the 
latter part OT unknown author and date is the Sarvamata- 
sathgraha? which sets jthree Vedic schools against three non- 
Vedic, describes Jam, Buddhist, and materialist views, and then 
sets out Vai;esika and Nyaya as Tarka ; the theistic and 
atheistic Samkhya , and Mimansa and Vedanta as Mlma&sS. 

1 1. Greece and Indian Philosophy 

Parallels between Indian and Greek philosophy are well worth 
drawing, but it may be doubted whether it is wise thence to pro- 
ceed to deduce borrowing on either side. The parallelism of 
Vedanta and the Eleatics and Plato is worth notice, but it is no 
more than that, and the claim that Pythagoras learned his philo- 
sophic ideas from India though widely accepted rests on extremely 
weak foundations.’ The attempt to prove a wide influence of the 
Samkhya on Greece depends in part in the belief in the very 
early date of the Samkhya, and if, as we have seen, this is dubious, 
it is impossible to assert that the possibility of influence on Hera- 
kleitos, Empedokles, Anaxagoras, Demokiitos, and Epikuros is 
undeniable But what is certain is that there is no such convincing 
similai ity in any detail as to raise these speculations beyond the 
region of mere guesswork. An influence of Indian thought on 
the Gnostics'* and Neoplatonists may be held to be more likely, 

* Cf R Narasimhachur, lA aW iff, 171! Bnt this ii not proved, and SlTana’i 
ion's name is Miyana The teat is ed Calcntta, 1908, AnbS. ji, 1906; Poona, 
1914 , trails. E. B Cowell and A, E Gough, London, 1894 

> Ed TSh 61, 1918 

* bee Keith, Xtltgim and PAUosefiy tf iht Ptda, chap, axix ; JRAS. 1909, pp. 
S79f(- 

* Cf Kennedy, JRAS 1907, pp 477 ff , l.egge, Fanrunntn andPtvab tf Chris- 
riain/y, ii; I &heftelowitz, Zhe Entstehung der manuhaucktn Rehgian (ipai). 
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and it would be unjust to rule it out of court. But it is essential 
to note that Neoplatonism is clearly a legitimate and natural 
development of Greek philosophy, and that what there is in it 
similar to Indian thought can be easily explained from Greek 
I^ilosophy : striking similarity of detail is lacking, for what has 
been adduced is clearly far from convincing, and in part cannot 
be proved to have existed m India before it is found in Greece. 
Tbe case of the Gnostics ' is more obscure, and is complicated by 
the fact that in Persia Indian doctrine doubtless had considerable 
influence, but it is extremely difficult to assign to India views 
which may not have been originated in Persia or Asia Minor. 
It may be temptmg to trace the doctrjne of the Aion to the 
Brahmanical speculations r^arding the year which is identified 
with Prajapati, but ideas of this kind may just as well have been 
Iranian as Indian, and be part of the heritage of the Indians and 
Iranians. We reach, in fact, in such speculations a region in 
which really effective means of proof are wanting. Nor is it 
possible to say more in favour of the suggestions so often made 
to find in Greece the origin of Indian logic or stiong influences 
on its development,* or again the source of the atomic doctrine 
which is accepted by the Jams and the Vai9esika school. We 
may regard such influences as reasonable, but we must admit 
that real proof is wanting. If India borrowed, she had the power 
to give her indebtedness a distinctive character of its own, and a 
certain argument against indebtedness can be drawn from cases 
in which Indian borrowing is undoubted ; the proof of it as 
regards astronomy and astrology is perfectly convincing, and we 
may doubt whether, if borrowing were real as regards philosophy, 
it would be so effectively concealed. 

The effort, however, has been made with special emphasis in 
the case of Buddhist legends, as we find them both in Pali and San- 
skrit texts, to prove derivation of events in the gospels, including 
the apocryphal gospels from India. The argument is also sup- 
ported by hagiographic legends, beyond all by the tale of Barlaam 


L*ri RHR. lUiU 45 «r . E de Fajre, Gntiftfns ft Gnestuumt (i9>6) , Woe^onk, 
Urmamk uni SuU in i iron Otertufirung '.ijas). L Troja, Dtt Dmukutmi 
iu ZvalfunTmUat Pdbft (igas). 

. «» Baiilidea, Kennedy, JRAS. 190a, p^ 377 E 
• C£ S. C Vidyabhnaana, JRAS. 1918, j>p. 469 1 , Iniun Lfpc, op. “• 
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and Josaphat, for it is generally admitted that the Bodhisattva is 
the figure whence Josaphat is derived. But the parallel of the 
legends is clearly very small beyond the presence of this figure, and 
the late date of the story renders it extremely probable that India 
was only remotely concerned.* The figure of the Bodhisattva 
was most probably taken up by Persian thought in Mahomedan 
times, made into a typical Sufi, taken thence to Bagdad and 
Syria, where under Christian hands it was converted into a saint. 
Other cases are far less plausible;^ the man-eating monster 
Christophoros cannot fairly be compared with the Bodhisattva- 
bearing Brahmadatta, the figures in their respective l^ends 
have little m common, pd it becomes necessary to suppose that 
the idea was transferred through pictorial delineations misunder- 
stood, while the Christophoros legend can be explained as a 
variant of the Marchen of the stronger — the effort to find out 
who is the strongest of all — and conjectural explanations of 
names. Similarly, the attempt to parallel the legend of Placidas 
who becomes the holy Eustachios as the outcome of pursuing 
a deer, loses and finds again his wife and children, by a combina- 
tion of a Jataka of a deer which brings about the conversion of 
a king, of a woman who lost her children, and the sufferings of 
the hero of the Vessantara Jataka is clearly fallacious The 
essential parts of the legends belong to the realm of myth or 
Miirchen, and for borrowing there is no leal evidence 
Nor IS the case bettei with gospel narratives ^ The birth of 
Christ from a virgin is not comparable with that of the Buddha, 
whose mother is never in early texts represented as a virgin, the 
miracles attending both his birth and death are commonplaces of 
the appearance of the great, be they divine or semihuman. Even 
the temptation by Mara is ethnic or Indo-European, as the 
temptation of Ahura by the evil spirit in Zoroastnanism shows. 

* See Giinter,^M/.Ma, pp, 39 if. Cf Kuhn, Barham and Joasaph (1894). 

' GUnter, e/ ri/,pp 8ff. , Kennedy, JKAS 1917, pp iisIT., 504^ 

> Gilnter, op <tt Cf. WinteraiU, GIL. il. 377 ff. , Gurbe, Jadun und 

dot CArufentum , Kennedy, JRAS. 1917. PP 508 fl , who arguei for borrowing from 
the west, both h regnrdi Buddha'i youth end the young Kff^n, and »n«l.M out 
a planiible caie, without proTing it For paraUeiism in the duration of geatation 
(ten montha), the tree motif (Leto and Apollo), speech on birth (Zoioaater'a laugh 
and Vergil's Ethgat), see Pnntz, ZDMG Uxiz iipff For the eridence of Art— 
Greek influence but later Indian reaction, tee Foucher, L'Art Grico~Bo»ddhtgtu, U. 
564 ff, 787#. 
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The legend of the statues which in £gypt are broken before the 
young Christ is clearly a fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah ; in 
the Lahtavistara they merely bow in respect, for the Buddha is 
not come to end the beii^ of the gods, who are less than he, but 
not false Similarly, the cleverness of the Child Chiist and of the 
Buddha in explaining the alphabet is a common idea, and the 
treatment of the two by their teachers is quite unlike ; that of 
the Buddha bows in respect before him, that of the Christ strikes 
him, and falls before him only because he is cursed by his charge. 
There is an equal discrepancy between the obedience of the 
beasts of the wild to the Christ Child and the Buddha's benevo- 
lence towards them , the distinction cor(esponds to a difference 
in psychology of the minds of the peoples It is the parallelism 
of the human mind again that explains why the palm-tree bends 
on the journey to Egypt to feed Mary, and in the Vessantara 
Jataka the hapless family is similarly nouiishcd. The sleep of 
nature at the birth of the Buddha and of Christ is an old motif, 
that of the magic slumber which reappears in the whole cycle of 
tales of the sleeping beauty. Ethnic also are the seven steps of 
the young Buddha in the Labtavtstara and of the mother-to-be 
of Christ The miracle of the loaves and fishes has been com- 
pared with the feeding of 500 monks by the Buddha, but these 
magic foods are commonplaces. The legend of Peter’s walking 
on the water has a Buddhist parallel, but in this case the evidence 
in time is much in favour of the priority of the Christian tale. 
Similarly, the widow’s mite is not paralleled until late in India, 
and there is very little real resemblance between the two versions 
of the son who was lost and was found. Great stress has been 
laid on the parallel between the legend of Simeon and that of 
Asita, but this seems quite unjustified ; the divergences are great, 
and there seems something peculiarly natural in the conception 
in either case, testifying to the similarity of the human mind.* 
Still less can one take seriously the mere fact that the young 
Buddha was found in deep meditation while the young Chnst 
stayed in the temple to talk to the teachers, the diflTerence in 
the action is charactenstic of the divergence of two civilizations. 

* Cf. O. Weeker, CArutuJ und BwUha, pp ijff , K Beth, DLZ, 1915, p. 898. 
Kennedy (JRAS. 1917, pp. sasff.) hoi* Ihet the Ailin legend it leter theii the 
Chrutwtt 
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Equally slight is the connexion between the declaration by 
a woman of Mary’s blessedness and the similar assertion made of 
the mother of the Buddha, apart from the fact that the western 
tale is here far older, and, if an angel or spirit is to aid the Lord 
or the Buddha, it is purely natural that it should be when either 
is fasting. Similarly in the legends of Buddhist, Jain, and Brah- 
min saints and those of Christian holy men' there are constant 
parallelisms arising from the very nature of the ascetic life with 
its exaggerated virtues, its hatred of sin, and its constant absorp- 
tion in the effort to avoid sin We find thus instances of sudden 
and complete conversions ; of evil men, like the robber Anguli- 
mala, who become most holy , of the efforts of women to seduce 
the saint ; even of women who seek to lead as men the ascetic 
life ; of selling oneself into slavery for the sake of others ; of the 
sacrifice of an eye to stay the love of the flesh , of the conversion 
of a Brahmin by realization that the god to whom he was about 
to sacrifice could not even protect the destined victim, and so on. 
For coincidence in thought among different peoples great allow- 
ances must be made, between the Taoist Chuang Tse of the 
fourth century B. c and Calderon and Shakespeare curious and 
illuminating coincidences have been pointed out, which cannot be 
accounted for by borrowing * 

' CL Gunter, op nt , chap ii 

' Cf. A Foike, Dxt tndtuhm Marcktn, pp. 46 S', cf. Kennedj, JRAS. 1917, 
p 316, n, I. 
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MEDICINE 


I. The Development of Indian Medicine 

W E have m the Vedic literature abundant evidence of 
the magic which precedes or accompanies in simple 
peoples the practice of medical art. The Mief in demons 
of disease which dominates tlie Atharvavcda and the ritual 
text-books is preserved through Indian medicine, for one of 
Its topics is the treatment of diseases derived from this source. 
Anatomy had begun to be studied,' possibly as a result of the 
constant slaughter of victims by the priests for the animal 
offering; we have also knowledge of Vedic ideas of embryology 
and hygiene. Late ti adition recognizes the Ayuiveda, also called 
Vaidyafastra, science of the doctor par excellence, as a Upahga 
of the Atharvaveda and ascribes to it eight topics, major surgery, 
minor surgery, healing of disease, demonology, children's diseases, 
toxicology, elixirs, and aphrodisiacs Pataiijali proves the early 
cultivation of the science in Sanskrit by mentioning Vaidyaka 
along with the Angas and Itibasa, Purana, and Vakovakya, 
Moreover, we have many names of ancient sages who gave 
instruction, Atreya, Ka9yapa, Harlta, Agnive(a, and Bbeda, but, 
though Saihhitas occur attributed to these worthies, we can be 
reasonably certain that they are generally not original works. 
It is, indeed, probable, though not exactly proved, that in the 
earliest period of literary compositions on medicine works were 
styled Tantras or Kalpas and took the form of monographs on 
special topics and not of Sambitis, which are comprehensive 
treatises covering a wide range of topics. Atreya is of these 
sages the one usually declared to have been the founder of the 
science, but Capakya also is credited with writing on medicine.* 

‘ gatafatha Brahauuia, s. 5 4. la, xU. 3. >. it , Atharvaveda, z. 1 See 
J. Jollr. Medutn (1901), Ginndnnetll linkliopedhyey, Htttary of Indian Medume 
■sd Surguat Instmmeats rfthe Hutdeu, wiioK newt ue, however, often moeceptable. 

> C . Zecbariae, WZKH. zzvui, io< f. , he U knowa to Anbie writen h Si^. 
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Buddhist tradition talks of Jivaka, who studied under Atreya 
and was an expert on children’s diseases; the Vinaya Pifaka"^ 
and other texts show a wide knowledge of elementary medicine, 
surgical instruments, the use of hot baths, and so forth. It was, 
of course, inevitable that living as they did in communities the 
Buddhists had early to consider the tendance of their sick 
members * 


2. The Older Saihhitas 

The oldest of the extant SamhitSs is generally held to be that 
ascribed to Caraka, who according to tradition was the physician 
of Kaniska, whose wife* he helped in a critical case. Unhappily 
we cannot tell the value of such stones when they come to us at 
a late date. Further, we know from the text itself ‘ that it is not, 
as we have it, Caraka's work, for it was revised by one Drdhabala, 
who admits to having added the last two chapters and to having 
written 17 out of a8 or 30 chapters of book vi. Drdhabala, who 
was a Kashmirian, son of Kapilabala, is ascribed to the eighth 
or ninth century, and in addition to his more substantial work 
he revised and altered the text, which, moreover, has come down 
to us in a very unsatisfactory form. The work does not claim to 
be original , it appears to have been a revision of a number of 
Tantras on special topics written by Agnive9a, pupil of Punar- 
vasu Atreya and fellow student of Bheda or Bhela, whose 
Sathhita is on that ground asserted by some to be older than 
that of Caraka. As we have it, part 1, Sutrasthana, deals with 
remedies, diet, the duties of a doctor ; ii, Nidanasthana, is con- 
cerned with the eight chief diseases; in, Vimanasthana, with 
general pathology and medical studies ; it contains a statement 
of the regulations laid down for the conduct of the newly fledged 
student : he is to give his whole energies to his work, even if his 
own life is at stake, never to do harm to a patient, never to 
entertain evil thoughts as to bis wife or goods, to be grave and 
restrained in demeanour, to devote himself in woid, thought, and 
deed to the healing of his charge, not to report outside affairs of 
the house, and to be careful to say nothing to a patient likely to 

* MmUivagga, n 1-14, UigjktmaHilkiya, loi and 105. 

* Ct Taktknia, I-tmg, pp. 130 ff., »j IT, ; Jollp, ZDMG. ItL 565 ff. 

* Truii. Calcstto, 1890-1911 , oftn ed. 
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retard recovery. The ^atlraathana (iv) deals with anatomy and 
embryology; Indriyasthana (v) with diagnosis and pr<^osis; 
Cikitsasthana (vi) with special therapy; and the Kalpa- and 
Siddhi-sthanas (vii and viii) with general therapy. Caraka, 
however, as we have him is more than an author on medicine ; 
he gives us information of a considerable number of points of 
philosophy and develops a formof Saihkhya which has erroneously 
been regarded as old, whereas there is nothing to show that it is 
not a comparatively late addition to the text He is familiar 
also with Nyaya and Vaijesika views, which suggests no early 
date.' The form of the work is prose interspersed with verses, 
and it has no very ancient appearance, perhaps owing to the 
work of Drdhabala. We know that it was rendered at a fairly 
early date into Persian, and that an Arabic translation was 
made c. 800. 

Sufruta is equally famous with Caraka, and he is named with 
Atreya and Hirita in the Bower Manuscript, while the AfaAa- 
bharata* represents him to be a son of Vi9vamitra, and Nagar- 
juna’ is credited with having woiked over his text. Moreover, 
like Caraka, he won fame beyond India, for in the ninth and 
tenth centuries he was renowned both in Cambodia in the east 
and Arabia in the west. But his text also is not definitely 
assured until we have, as in the case of Caraka, the commentary 
of Cakrapanidatta in the eleventh century. We know of the 
older comments of Jaiyyata and Gayadasa, and Cakrapanidatta 
is supplemented by the comment of Dallana* of the thirteenth 
century We have also a revised text of Sujruta prepared by 
Candrata on the basis of the commentary of Jaiyyata.' 

The Samhita begins with a SutrasthSna, which deals With 
general questions and makes out that Su9ruta’s teacher was king 
Divodasa of Benares, an incorporation of Dhanvantari, physician 
of the gods. In NidSnasthana (11) pathology is developed; 


• DugnptaC/*/. > >8o(r.)«ek.topro« C«^a».ly (r ^ 

t aw With KMiiikii Mierted in Chmt (Ldvi, 1 A. xxxii. aoa , WZKM 

n 164 ) M date of our text w dubiou*. On ■«« Hoerale, 

p. „, jRas ’.908.PP p. X. 

4 W.’ tu. .89.. S.* Ho.n. 1 *. JRAS. 1906, pp. »8J « . JoUy. ZDMG, Itiii. 


ii4«r., u. 403 ^ 


9x8. Tram Calcntta, 1907-16. 
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^Srlrasthina (iii) covers anatomy and embryology; CikitsS- 
sthSna (iv) therapeutics ; KalpasthSna (v), toxicology ; and the 
Uttaratantra, which is clearly a later addition, supplements 
the work. The view of Hoemle* that even this later book is as 
old as Caraka and the Bhela Samktta appears to be quite un- 
tenable, for it rests on his erroneous view that the anatomical 
views of Su9ruta were known to the author of the Qatapatha 
Brdhmana, a view which has been disproved.* It is of interest 
to note the high standard demanded from a doctor by Sugruta ; 
the introduction of the student is based on the formal initiation 
of a youth as a member of the twice-born ; he is made to circum- 
ambulate a hre, and q number of instructions are given to him, 
including purity of body and life ; he is to wear a red garment — 
an idea with many parallels; hts nails and hair are to be cut 
short , he is to treat as if they were his kith and kin, holy men, 
friends, neighbours, the widow and the orphan, the poor and 
travellers, but to deny his skill to hunters, bird-catchers, out- 
castes, and sinners. 

The Bkela Samhtta* is preserved in a single, very defective 
manuscript. It contains the same divisions as the Caraka Sam- 
httk, and what is preserved is mainly in Qlokas, with a limited 
amount of prose. Where comparison with the Caraka SamhitS 
is possible, there seems no doubt that the Bhela, which knows 
Su9ruta, presents an inferior tradition. As regards osteology 
Hoemle* holds that a third version of the system of Atreya, in 
addition to those of Caraka and Bhela, is to be found in the 
ySjHavalkya and Vtfnu Smrtts and the Vtfnudkarmottara and 
Agnt Puranas, but the provenance of this list in YajHavalfya 
must be regarded as uncertain in the extreme. Moreover, the 
conclusion drawn by Hoemle as to the original account of 
Atreya and its relations to these later versions must be held to 
be vitiated by an excessive number of suggested corrections 
resting on modern knowledge of the true number and kinds of 
bones in the human body.* 

I Hoemle, OUetUgf, pp. 8 if * Keitb, ZDHG. Ixu. 136 ff. 

' Ed CelcaUe, ipei , Hoemle, tf. at., pp. 37 if , Bmer MS,, pp. 54ff. 

* Of. at., pp 40 ff. 

' A KagHfa Saihkita u elio knows, of onoeiteln date; HarapraeU, X^ert 1 , 
p, 9. So them am HMie at Atr^, and Afifiu texts. 
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3 . Tfu Medical Tracts ih the Bower Manuscript 

We attain a certain measure of certainty as regards date in 
regard to the tracts on medicine which form part of the contents 
of the manuscript from Kashgar known by the name of its dis« 
coverer in 1890.' Falaeographically it can be referred with fair 
certainty to the fourth century A.D., and in the first of its seven* 
treatises one tract* deals with garlic (lofuna) and its valuable 
qualities for prolonging life ; a second gives also a recipe for an 
elixir to secure a thousand years of life, and discusses eye- 
washes and eye-salves with many other topics. Another text (iii) 
gives fourteen recipes for external and internal application, while 
great importance attaches to the Ndvanitaka (ii), which by its 
title proclaims itself the cream of former treatises. Divided into 
sixteen sections it gives information regarding powders, decoc- 
tions, oils, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, and other recipes, including a 
treatise on children’s diseases which often is cited and preserved 
in manuscript in varied forms. The treatises are written in verse, 
not seldom the more elaborate metres being used, and this 
peculiarity is preserved not rarely in later recipes. The advantage, 
it may be surmised, of this proceeding was that, as the syllables 
were fixed in number and length, it was possible to ensure in 
some measure the correctness of important recipes. 

Among the authors cited are Atreya, Ksarapani, Jatukarna, 
Parli^ara, Bheda, and Harita, all sons of Punarvasu Atreya, but 
Caraka is not mentioned, though Sugruta’s name occurs. This, 
however, is no evidence against use of the Caraka SamAtid, which 
may be regarded as certain, for Atreya ranked as the teache* of 
Caraka, and the pupil, therefore, was covered by the teacher’s 
name. The Bhela Saikhttd is also used. 

The language of the Bower Manuscript^ is of a peculiar 


> Hoemie, 77 u Btwer Manusenpt {191^ 

* Part* I-III ate medical, IV and V on PafakakevaO, cubomancy, VI and VII 
MMmayuri yufydraflU, a chann againit inalce-bite 

* Forty-three venes with eighteen or nineteer metrei, Inclndlng Anpacchanda- 
■ilca, ClrdDlaTikrt^ita, SnTadani, Pythil, Vanyaathavila, Mandikrtntk, Framifilti, 
Pra^tiktari, Tofaka, Sragdhai9, Sndhi, MUinl, Ckl'ni. MatUmayOra, Kntnml- 
talatlTelhti. The other parU nie few metree laTe the Qloka, AryJ, and Trifpibb fomit. 

< Frlkntiun are rate in Paita I and HI, rery common m IV-VII. 
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chaiaeter, being popular Sanskrit heavily affected by Prakritisnu, 
suggestii^ comparison with the mixed dialect of Buddhist San- 
scrit, which it may resemble in being an effort to write Sanskrit 
by persons used to writing in Prakrit. A barbarous Sanskrit is 
found also in medical formulae discovered in Eastern Turkestan, 
accompanied by a version in an Iranian dialect.^ It must, of 
course, be remembered that doctors were often men of a restricted 
culture who could not be expected to be familiar with the niceties 
of Sanskrit, a phenomenon seen far more strongly in the works 
on architecture. 


4. Later Medical Works 

Indian tradition traces Vagbhata as the third of the great 
names of medical science, not without recognition that he is later 
than Sufruta. Two writers of this name must be distinguished, 
though both claim the same parentage in their works, the 
Aitangasantgraha' and the AstangahrdayasaMUa^ as we have 
them. The elder VSgbhata, Vrddha Vagbhata, is son of Sihha- 
gupta, and grandson of VSgbhata, and his teacher was the Buddh- 
ist Avalokita. His work was clearly used by the younger writer, 
whose metrical form as contrasted with the prose mixed with verses 
of his predecessor confirms his later date. For the date of the 
elder writer we have a valuable hint in I-tsing’s reference* to 
a man who shortly befoie had made a compendium of the eight 
topics of medicine , to identify him with Vagbhata, who was clearly 
a Buddhist, seems eminently reasonable. For Vagbhata we have 
also the Prakrit form Bahata, and for Sinhagupta Sanghagupta. 
The younger wiitei was very possibly a descendant of the older, 
though we have no proof for such a conjecture beyond the fact 
that it might explain theii confusion. His work was probably 
also that of a Buddhist ; it was translated into Tibetan, and there 
seems no reason to put him more than a century after his elder 
namesake. Both agree in citing Caraka and Sugruta, including 
in his case the Uttaratantra.* 

I llotnh, Simdariar Cemm. ye/., fp. 416 S. , cf JRAS.l 9 is>PP tiof.,6i3ff. 

* Ed. BomtMy, 1880. • Ed Bombay, 1891 

* Hoenile, JRAS. 190;, pp. 4i3ff., K«itb, IOC. u 740 

* Coidiet (JA. 1901, li. 147 ff.) ticati the two worki ta leeeauooa ot one original. 
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Of the dghth or ninth century is the Rtigvmifctgfa ' of M&dhava* 
kara, son of Indukara, which is an important treatise on patho- 
lpgy> of decisive importance tai later Indian medicine. It is 
probable, if not proved, that Madhava is older than Dpjhabala. 
The Stddhtyoga * or Vmdamadhava of Vrnda follows in its order 
of diseases that of the Rugvuufcaya, and provides prescriptions 
for curing a large number of ailments from fever to poisoning. 
The suggestion that Vrmda is the true name of the author of the 
Rugvtntfcaya is plausible, but unproved. Vpida is used largely 
in Cakrapanidatta's treatise on therapeutics, the Ctkitsasara- 
samgraha (c 1060), and MSdhava and Su^ruta in the work of the 
same name by Vaiigasena, son of Gadadhara, of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. In I2a4 Milhana wrote at Delhi the CtkUsdmfta 
in 3,500 verses. To a Nagarjuna are ascribed a Yogtudra and 
Yogofataka? The Samhita of Qarngadhara was commented on 
by Vopadeva, son of the physician Ke^ava, and prot6gd of 
Hemadn (e. 1300), who also wrote a Qatoflokl on powders, pills, 
&c Qarngadhara provides for the use of opium and quicksilver 
and the use of the pulse in diagnosis, methods which brve been 
referred to Persian or Arabic sources Later works are numerous 
and expansive; especially favoured are Tisata’s Ctkxtsakaltkd 
(14th cent.), Bhava Mirra's Bhdvaprakd^a (i6th cent), Lolimba- 
raja’s Vmdyajivana (17th cent.).* Numerous monographs on 
different kinds of diseases', mcluding Surapala’s Vrkfdyurveda 
on plant diseases, are recorded, but none are early. 

Historically important is the branch of Indian literature deal- 
ing with the merits of metallic preparations of which quicksilver 
(rasefvara) ranks first in importance Quicksilver is attributed 
equal power over the body as over metals, and it serves as the 
philosopher's stone to transmute base metals while enormously 
increasing their bulk, an idea expressed in the kotivedhtn rasa of 
the Rdjataraitgsni. Elixirs of this sort are deemed to give per- 
petual youth, life for a thousand years, invisibility, invulnerability, 
and other good things. The date of the earliest writings is 

> C( Hoemle, Osttehgy, p. 14, 1906, pp *88/ , 1908, p.998, VsIUnri, 

GSAT xzTi. isjff. 

• Ed AnSS. >7, 1894. 

» CL Hmpnisad, Xt/trf /, pp gt , Ntpal Catal., p. »ii. 

* An AfunudasStra {BiU, Sansk,, 61, Mjwk) u n late renval of the old ityle ; 
the ‘conuderable antiquity ’ of JRAS. iqij, p. iS 6 , “ d*"ly a muUke. 
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ancertain ; the Rasaratnakara^ of NSgSijuna is assigned by Ray, 
but not on completely convindng grounds, to the seventh or 
eighth century. AlbSrunI* (1030) derides the whole science of 
elixirs, RasSyana, as worthless. The Ratarnava * is assigned by 
its editor to c, 1 aoo, and we have in the Sarvadarfanasamgraka * 
a fairly early proof of the love of alchemy in the account of the 
Rase^varadar^ana, the system of quicksilver. These adepts were 
Qaivas, but they were also convinced of the high importance 
attaching to the preservation of the body as a means to obtaining 
release in life, and the text cites passages from the Ras&rnava^ 
Rasahrdaya, and RastfvarasiddkiHta. The Rasaratnosam- 
Mceaya^ is ascribed to VSgbhata in some texts, in others to 
AgvinikumSra or NityanEtha ; it has been assigned conjecturally 
to 1300. NityanStha is author of the Rasaratnakara, while a 
Rasendraantamani by Ramacandra is extant, and the Jain 
Merutufiga wrote a comment on a Rasadkyaya The interest of 
these works is, however, entirely dependent on substance. 

Medical dictionaries may be ancient ; none of those preserved 
is old. The Dkanvantart N^katitu • may in principle be older 
than Amara, but it refers to quicksilver and, therefore, presum* 
ably is later than his— dubious — date, which indeed has been 
placed after Vagbhata on the score of his use of the term jatru^ 
The Qabdapradipa was written for Bhimapala of Bengal by 
Sure^vara in 1075, while Narahari’s' Rajanighantu ' dates from 
1335-50, and Madanapila’s MadanavtnodanighaHtu^ a compre- 
hensive dictionary of materia medica, is as late as 1374. Works 
on terms of dietetics and cookery are also recorded, such as the 
Patkyapaikyanighantu}'‘ 

* Ray, Hutary af Hindu Chtmutry, it, Saniknt Texts, p. 14 On the qnestioo of 
ongin cf chap xxiii, { 3 The lateness of Arabic alchemy it prosed by J Rsaka, 
Arainuhi AlihemtUtn (19x4). 

' Sachan, Albamnfs India, 1. 188 if. 

* Ed BI 1908-10. 

* Chap IX. On Govinda’s Rasahrdaya, in twenty-one chapten, see Harapraiid, 
Nopal Calal , pp xxii, J39 ff 

* Ed. AnSS 19, 1910, on the date ct Jolly, fiststhrsft Windssch, p 19s, n. i 

* Ed. AnSS. 33 The Sdratfamnsrghanfa of a Boddhiat exiiti in a MS. of 1080; 
Haiaprasld, Rapert I, p 6. 

' Hoemle, JRAS. 1906, pp pspST. • Ed. AnSS. 33. 

* Ed. Benares, 1875 

“For descriptions of many later works d Madras Caial, xxiii (1918) and the /. 0 . 
CatsW.\ 973 ff ; ii. 750 ff. 
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5 . Greece and Indian Medicine 

The striking similarity in many points between the Greek and 
the Indian medical systems * has long been well known. We 
find in both such things as the doctrine of humours, whose 
derangement explains disease, the three stages of fever and other 
disorders which correspond to the Greek tiiad of aurf/a, 
and Kplvis j the division of means of healing into hot and cold, or 
dry and oily ; the healing of diseases by remedies of oppos- 
ing character, the insistence in the manner of Hippokrates on 
prognosis , the oath exacted from doctors and the rules of 
etiquette and piofessional conduct declared to be incumbent on 
healers. There are also many detailed correspondences , both 
systems emphasize the influence of the seasons on health, and 
contrary to Indian feeling wc have in some cases insistence on 
the use of strong drink as a remedy. Quotidian, tertian, and 
quartan fevers are noted, consumption is prominently dealt with, 
while little account comparatively is taken of affections of the 
heart. There are also similaiitics in regard to embryology , the 
doctrine of the simultaneous development of the mcmbeis is held, 
the connexion of the male sex with the right side is noted, and 
a like cause is given for the^ production of twins , the viability of 
an eighth-month foetus is asserted, that of a seventh-month is 
denied , there is similarity in regard to the removal of a dead 
foetus In surgeiy there is similarity in the operation for stone, 
in modes of dealing with haemorrhoids, in blood letting, in the use 
of leeches, including according to Sugruta* those from Greece, 
cauteries, many surgical instruments, and the use of the left h.md 
to deal with the right eye in ophthalmology. It must, however, be 
confessed that it is very difficult to determine how much is duo to 
Greek influence and how much is merely paiallel development. 
The doctrine of the three humours which at first sight might be 
held to be definitely Greek, is in close connexion with the S amkhya 


• See Jolly, jifta'iww, pp i7f with refereoew. He deal* al«o with Jmlien relatioin 
to Persia, China, &c. Cf. G. N Banwjee, Htllemsm iH Aiuunt India, pp aso (T 
For parallels in beliefs as to birth see Prinlz, 7IXMG laaix. 1 19 If 

• 1 13. The oath of the doctor in Caraka ,iCDMO. xa\t. 44Sr) has often Iwin 
compared with that in Hippokrates (ir 6>g ff ), Jones, DkId/s Oa/h ( 19J4) 
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system of the three Gunas or constituents , moreover, one of the 
humours, wind, is already known in the Atharvaveda, and the 
Katifika Sutra ' is alleged by the comment, perhaps with justifica- 
tion, to have recognized the doctrine of three, wind, bile, and 
phlegm. 

On the other hand,‘ we must recognize that we have certain 
information that both Ktesias {c. 400 B. c.) and Megasthenes 
{c. 300 B. C.) visited or lived in northern India, and other facts can 
be adduced to suggest derivation, especially of surgical doctrine, 
from Greece. Whatever was the case with Hippokrates, there is 
no doubt of the prevalence of dissection of the human body in 
the Alexandrian schools of Herophilos and Eiasistratos in the 
third centuiy B. C., while in India we have no original passage in 
Caraka which admits of this, though Sugruta has two chapters 
on surgical instruments and one on the mode of operation But 
there is di/hculty in postulating Indian borrowing, because the 
Alexandrians developed such accurate knowledge, comparatively 
speaking, of the muscular and vascular systems that it is difficult 
to suppose that India, if it had borrowed its anatomy from 
Greece, would have been content to remain indifferent to the 
other advances made in Greece. The definite evidence of rela- 
tion IS rendered almost impracticable of attainment by the 
absence of any early Greek lists of the bones of the human body 
as reckoned in Greek surgery. Celsus, it has been noted, giving 
the Greek osteology of the first century B.c. speaks of the caipus 
and tarsus as consisting of many minute bones, the number of 
which is uncertain, but says that they present the appearance of 
a single, interiorly concave, bone, and in Su^ruta and Caraka 
respectively we have the opposed views of a number of small 
bones and a single bone. Again, the Greek and the Indian views 
correspond in regarding the fingers and the toes as consisting each 
of three joints spi-inging from the metacarpals. Against these 
facts Hoernle points out that, if a Talmudic summary can be 
regarded as representing Greek views, which is possible, there 
must have been a profound diffeience between the Greek and the 
Indian enumeration of bones in the body. Greece, of course, 
borrowed from India the use of seveial medicinal plants, but 

’ Bloomfield, SBb xlii. >46,483, 516! 

’ Cf Iloernie, Ostultgf, pp. m (T. 
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there is clearly no ground for the assumption of Indian influence 
in early days on Greek medicine. The disrepute of anatomy * 
acted as a fatal barrier to the progress of India in the held of 
surgery and hampered its success in the field of medicine.* 

* In V^bhata this is already clearly evident. 

• On Greek medicine cf R O Moon, IhppoctaUi and hts Smctuori (i9i3)> 

T. C, Albutt, Grtek Afedtnnt in A*tfffie(x9ai). C Smgeri Creek Btolagp and Greek 
AfeJutne See also II Ficfaner,Z>tf d/e<Azmimr ^evjM(i9a5) , D.CampliclU 

AraBtan Medicine (19x6); K. G. Diowiie, Antktan Mcduine (ip^Os Neiiburger, 
History of Meduine^ 1. (>910). 
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ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY, AND MATHEMATICS 
I . The Pre-scienhfic Period 

T here is a definite breach of continuity in Indian 
thought on astionomy, with which astrology and mathe* 
matics are ever closely connected.* In the Vedic period we 
find extremely little sign of astronomical study , the year is 
vaguely reckoned, and the twenty-seven or twenty-eight Nak- 
satras, moon stations, are of dubious origin. At the close of the 
Vedic period we have more elaborate works on the calendar 
evinced in Sutra notices and summed up in the JyoUsa Vedahga* 
preserved in two versions, for the Yajurveda and the Rgveda ; 
we find here a calendar arranged on the basis of a five-year 
Yuga, with a 366-day year, notices of the position of the sun and 
moon at the solstices, and at new and full moon with regard to 
the Naksatras. Some further development of a purely Indian 
type is found in the case of works like the Gargi Samhtta, of 
which we have fragments, the astronomical hints of the Vrddha 
Gargasamhtta, the fragment of Pauskarasadin preserved in the 
Weber MS , the Naksatra and other Parigistas of the Atharva- 
veda, and the Paitamaka SiddhSnta recorded by Varahamihira. 
The Jain texts, chiefly the Sfiryaprajiiaptt^ though they 
develop a fantastic view of their own, are essentially of this type. 
The epic, the Puranas, the Smrtis, and old writers such as Para- 
gara known from fragments are of the same type. 

The characteristics of this period are a general ignorance of 
the mean motions of the sun and moon, resulting in faulty appre- 
ciation of the length of years and months ; a total ignorance of 
the true motion as opposed to mean motion , the teaching of an 
equal daily increase or decrease of the length of the day ; dividing 

* See G Thibaut, Astrtnmu, AUreltgtc tmd Maihematti (1S99), Kaye, Hindu 
Astreuemy (1914). 

* Ed A Weba, ABA i86j , Paiuhl, N S. xzix. 

• Sefc Thibaut, JASB xlix 108 CT. 
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the sphere into twenty-seven or twenty>eight Naksatras ; eii« 
tertaining fantastic ideas of the constitution of the earth and the 
universe, and a determination on false premisses to work out large 
numerical calculations All save the Jain texts assume that the 
winter solstice fell at the beginning of the Naksatra Dhanis^3, 
but this datum is quite insufficient to enable us to fix in any 
way the date of the works. They contribute to the scientific 
period two ideas of great importance, if of no value : the concep* 
tion of great Yugas, during which a complete change of the 
heavenly bodies is carried out, so that a new Yuga begins with 
all of them in the same places as the preceding Yuga ; and the 
conception of the lunar day, Tithi, which ^ a thirtieth part of a 
synodical month, a strange and not convenient unit. 

In one sphere, however, distinctly interesting results were 
attained in geometry as a result of the care taken in the measure- 
ment of altars. These results are enshrined in the Quibasutras, 
works which are of the late Sutra period, possibly of c. 200 B. C., 
though this is mere guesswork. They are concerned with the 
construction of squares and lectangles , the relation of the 
diagonal to the sides ; the equivalence of rectangles and squares ; 
and the construction of equivalent squares and circles We find 
the Pythagorean problem stated generally, but there is nothing 
to show how far it was fqlly understood and what exactly was 
the Indian conception of the irrational. The question of 
influence on Pythagoras or influence of Greece or Egypt on 
India has been much discussed * without proving any dependence 
in either case. But in any event the theories of the ^ulba- 
sutras for whatever reason had appaicntly no effect on the later 
progress of geometry 

2. The Period of the Siddhantas 

Varahamihira, who is asserted to have died in A. D 587, and 
who wrote perhaps c. ,550, has preseived in his Pancastddkan- 
Uka • information of the contents of five Siddhantas of an earlier 

> Cf Keith, JRAS 1910, pp 519-ai , Kaye, JRAS 1910, pp 749 60 1 Tiiibaot, 

gfAa P* 78 

» Ed. G. Thibaut and Sndhakara Dnyedi, Benam, i S89. See alw M P Khaiegat 
IBRAS. aw 109 ft., V. B Ketkar, POCP I 9 ' 9 . »• 4 S 7 f. "ho “Boe* ‘ha* Ae 
S*rya SMkinta’s liaatlon of the initial point of the ecliptic point! to c A. 190 j 
cf Bhandarknr, Earfy UtHtry tf India, p 69. 
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date. Of these the Paitamaha belonged to the pre-scientific 
period, but the other four in various degrees showed a new spirit, 
which it is impossible not to ascribe to Greek influence, which dis- 
played itself also indelibly in the case of astrology. It is signifi- 
cant in the extreme that two of these Siddhantas bear non-Indian 
names, the Romaka, which must be connected with Rome, and 
the Patfhfa, which reminds us of the name of Paulus Alexan- 
drinus, of whom, however, we have preserved only an astiological 
treatise. The Sfirya Stddkanta, in the form in which we have 
it, asserts that it was revealed by Sui^'a to Asura Maya in 
Romaka, which is significant The Romaka adopts not the Indian 
Yuga system, but onepf its own, namely the Metonic period of 
nineteen years multiplied by 150 which gives the smallest Yuga 
exactly divisible into integral numbers of lunar months and 
civil days. Further, it makes calculations for the meridian ' of 
Yavanapura, city of the Greeks ; and the Paultfa, which does not 
adopt a constant Yuga, but operates with specially constructed 
short peiiods of time, gives the difference in longitude between 
Yavanapura and Ujjain, The Romaka again alone of Indian 
works operates with the tropical revolutions of the sun and 
moon, while the Sitrya Stddh&nta and probably even the Patthfa 
deal with sidereal revolutions. The Surya, it seems, shows us 
the process of adaptation of the new science to Indian ideas in 
it.s moat pronounced state , thus it accepts the Kalpa system, 
while, on the other hand, it is more precise in doctrine than its 
rivals, it alone gives a general rule for the equation of the 
centre, and its full treatment of eclipses contrasts with the meagre 
rules of the Romaka and the rough formulae of the Paultfa. 
The mention of Romaka, of course, need not be interpreted as 
an allusion to Rome , it is due to the fame of the Roman Empire 
when the knowledge which came probably from Alexandria 
came to be associated with the name of the great metropolis. 

The evidences of Greek derivation in the Siddhantas, and still 
more plainly in later works, may be summed up as follows. 
The division of the ecliptic into the Nak»tras yields to that into 
the signs of the zodiac, with names borrowed from the Greek ; 
the motions of the planets, hitherto neglected, come to be 

' No < 1 oubt Alexandria, Kem, JUrkatsaikhtta^ p. 54 

’ Ka}e, Jhndm Astr^mmy^ pp 39 
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explained by the doctrine of epicycles, the notion of parallax 
and methods of calculating it were introduced ; new methods of 
calculating eclipses appear; the heliacal rising and setting of 
heavenly bodies was studied, especially with astrological refer- 
ence ; correct measurements of day and night were achieved ; 
the length of the year was revised , and the names of the plane- 
tary week-days were introduced. We find already in the 
Paulifa — perhaps also in the other Siddhantas— an important 
contribution to Indian trigonometry, in the shape of a table of 
sines, which seems clearly to have been borrowed fioni Ptolemy’s 
table of chords, the device being adopted of dividing the radius 
not into sixty parts with Ptolemy but into 130 parts, thus enabling 
the value given for the chords to be taVen over bodily for the 
sines of half the angles.. It is only in Aryabhata that we find 
the radius as 343II ' with the necessary change of sine values 
The exact mode and date of the introduction of these Gieek 
elements has been disputed, and Whitney ' suggested that it fell 
in a period before the Syntaxts of Ptolemy, a view supported by 
the constant difference in detail as in the figures of the epicycles 
of the planets The question is rendeied specially obscure by 
the fact that we do not know how Greek astronomy progressed 
between Hipparchos and Ptolemy. It is true that Hipparchos 
already settled the theory of the sun and the moon and had dis- 
covered the mean periods’of the revolutions of the planets, and 
it is conceivable that the Rofnaka Stdd/ulnfa may have con- 
tented Itself with treating of sun and moon only, in accordance 
with the necessities of the calendar and the practice of the earlier 
Indian period But Ptolemy claims to have been the first to take 
into account the anomalies in planetary motions dependent on 
the distance of the planet fioin the sun and its distance from the 
apsis. The Vdststba .and Paulifa Siddhantas seem to have taken 
some note of planetary anomalies, though exactly what is uncer- 
tain. But apart from the similarity as regaids sine values noted 
above, which is strongly in favour of use of Ptolemy’s results, 
the position may best be explained on the basis of Thibaut’s 
suggestion as to the means by which Ptolemy’s views reached 
India. It is indeed incredible that Indian astronomers should 

* JAOS Ti 470 IT. Cf Thibaut, PaSihasiJJhinlM, pp li ff , Ulnnoiine, 
pp.47ff. 
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have deviated so largely and needlessly from his work, if they 
had real knowledge of it. But they probably learned their views 
from books of a very inferior type, the sort of manual used by 
astrologers and calendar makers, works which troubled not at all 
about the basis of their r/sumh, but simply gave results con- 
venient for practical purposes. The Indian Siddhantas, then, of 
the Surya type would represent not a mere borrowing nor an 
adaptation, but a combination and development on independent 
lines of elements borrowed in the shape of practical rules and 
vague hints of theory from mere manuals. The date of the 
borrowing cannot be determined with certainty. If, as is prob- 
able, the year 505 marks the date of Lata, who commented on 
the Romaka Stddhanta, it is natural to place that text about 
A.D 400 at latest, and, if we place the period of reception some- 
where in the time between A.D. 3co-,<;oo, we reach a plausible 
lesult, though not one admitting of strict proof. This accords 
with the period when the Gupta Empire was showing many signs 
of contact with the Roman Empire in other spheres of activity, 
and the Sassanian dynasty's rule may have promoted intercourse. 
But the old Sfnya Stddhanta shows us a specifically Indian 
leactton ; it accepts where it thinks fit the new matter, but it fits 
it in as far as may be with the old ; it revels in the theory of 
Kalpas, restores the pre-eminence of mount Meru at the north 
pole, finds room for the Naksatras, and so forth. 

None of the Siddhantas which Vai^hamihira had before him 
has come down to us in its original form. We know that 
Bhattotpala had before him a Paultfa so changed as to render 
the retention of the same name anomalous. The Pattamaha 
Stddhanta of Varahamihira differed little fiom the pre-scientific 
period , it commenced, however, a Yuga in the third year of the 
QIaka epoch, which may give its date. It differed from the 
Brahma Stdd/tania forming part of the Vtmudharmottara Purdna 
on which Brahmagupta’s Sphuta Brdkmastddhdnta is on one 
view based, and from the Brahma Stddhanta or Qdkalya Stddk- 
dnta^ all of which present the orthodox modem doctrines. The 
Romaka Stddhanta was perhaps touched up by LS^a c. a. d. 505, 
and certainly later was revised drastically in the modern sense 
by ^lisena, who wrote after Lata and before Brahmagupta. The 
* ‘ Eggeling, IOC. I 998 ff 
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VSsi^fha Siddkanta appears before Brahmagupta's time to have 
Men revised by Vijayanandin and then by Visnucandra, but the 
Lagku VdstffAa Suidhanta ‘ which we have is clearly not con- 
nect^ with the original or the revision, and the Vfddha Vdsiftlia 
Stddhanta*ni)M(3i existsin manuscnpU, seems equally far removed. 
The Surya Stddhanta^ which we have in fourteen chapters of 
Qlokas, is clearly in many respects modernized from the original ; 
possibly La^a had a hand in this, as AlberunI ascribes the work 
to him, and he commented on the Romaku and Pdulifd texts. 


3. Aryabhata and later Astronomers 

Befoie the discoveiy of the Pahcasiddhantika the credit of 
introducing the new ideas into Indian astronomy was usually 
given to Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who was born in A.D 476 
and wrote in 499. We have of him only the Aryabkatiya,* in 
the shape of 10 stanzas in Arya verses ; the Dofoglttkasuira, in 
which he gives his numerical notation, and the Aryoffafata, 
108 Ai^Ss, divided into the Gantta, 33 stanzas on mathematics ; 
Kedaknya, 15 stanzas on measurement of time , and Cola, 
50 stanzas on the sphere, iiis other works are lost; AlberunI 
already could judge of him only by Biahmagupta's attacks His 
fame in the light of our laiger knowledge seems overdone, as he 
does not advance much beyond the old Surya StddMnta and his 
views often agree with those of Pauhfa, but he may have earned 
commendation by the brevity and elegance of his composition ; 
moreover, his is the first work to show a distinct chapter on 
mathematics in relation to astronomy, and the division of astro- 
nomical topics may have seemed effective. It is, however, of 
very real interest that he held that the earth was a sphere and 
rotated on its axis ; the idea was not approved by either 
Varahamihira or Brahmagupta , if it were so, why can falcons 
return from the sky to their nests, and why arc not flags always 
blown in one direction as a lesult of the motion? It b tempting 
to see here a bon owing by Aryabhata from Greece, but obviously 

» Ed Benun, i88i, • EgBeline, IOC. I 991 . 

• Ed. BL. 1854-8 and 1909 ff. , tmni. W D. Whitney, JAOS vl. 141 II. , cf. S B 
DIkdut, lA. xiz. 45 if , for comm IOC. i. 996(1 , li. 7658. 

• Ed. H Keni, Leiden, 1874, CL K»ye, JPASa £908, pp iii II. 
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that is a mere guess. He did not believe, we learn, in the height 
of Mem, he equated the four Yugas despite traditional difference 
of length, and he ascribed eclipses not to the operation of Rahu, 
but to the moon and the shadow of the earth, for which Brahma- 
gupta severely censures him. From Aryabhata a second writer 
of that name must be distinguished ; he was known to Albci Qnl 
and we have a work of con.siderable size, the Arya Stddhanta^ 
which has been ascribed to c. 950, and which in its numerical 
notation differs entirely from Aryabhata. 

In addition to Lafa and Aryabhata, Vaiahamihira mentions 
Sinha, Pradyumna, and Vijayanandin. His own work lay mainly 
in the field of astrology, but his Pancastddhanttka is of very 
high historical importance, despite its obscurity through the cor- 
ruption of the text and lack of old sommentaries. AlberunI 
thought well of him, and he shows common sense, as when he 
declines to accept conjunctions of planets as explaining eclipses. 
Much more important was Brahmagupta, bom a.D. 598, son of 
Jisnu of Bhillamalla near Multan, who wrote his Brahma Std- 
dhanta ’ or Sphuta Stddhanta in 6a8 , as has been said, this is 
believed traditionally to be based on a section of the Vtsnudhar- 
mottara, but it may be rather that that version is borrowed from 
Brahmagupta, In 665 he wrote the K fiandakhadyaka? a Karana, 
that is, a practical treatise giving mat.erial in a convenient shape 
for astronomical calculations, but this was based on a lost work 
of Aryabhata, who again agreed with the Surya Stddhanta. 
Brahmagupta is essentially on the same level as that text, but 
he is fai more systematic and complete, and in chapter xi of the 
Stddhanta he attacks very severely Aryabhata in a tone which 
called down upon him the just censure of AlberunI. It is clear 
also that he was under the control of orthodoxy more than his 
predecessor, while, like him, he excelled in mathematics. One 
chapter of the Stddhanta he devotes to solving astronomical 
problems. 

Latei than Brahmagupta probably must be put Lalla, author 
of the (^tsyad/uvrddhttantra* treatise to increase the pupil’s 

• Ed lienam, 1910 Cf Fleet, JR AS. 1911, pp 788 11 , 191a, pp. aw IT 

• Ed. PamhI, N.S. aali. and »xly. 

• Kd Batinya Mian, Calcntta, 1915 

‘ Ct Kern, Arvaihafiya, p, vi 
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intelligence, which was commented on by Bhaskara, though 
tradition makes him a pupil of Aryabhata. To Bh&ja is ascribed 
the RSjamrgdHka,n Karana of 104a, and the Bhisvatl^ a Karapa 
by ^atananda, begins its reckoning from A.D. 1099. Far more 
important is the Suidhdnt<tfwt»a>it* of BhaskarSeSrya, written 
in 1150. It falls into four parts, the LUa'Mtt and Bijaganita, 
containing the mathematical part of his work, and the Gralta- 
gamta and Gola, chapters giving astronomy proper. In the Gola 
there is a section on astronomical problems, a treatise on astro- 
nomical instruments, and a description of the seasons. His 
Karanakuifihala^ dates from 1178. His attitude is that of the 
Sfirya Stdd/ianfa and Brahmagupta, but,he is clear and precise, 
while his commentaiy on his Aryi stanzas has the merit of 
making his ambiguous phiases intelligible After Bhaskara no 
progress can be recorded in Indian astionomy, though there were 
written popular works like the tables of Makaranda (147^), 
Ttthyddtpaitra, 01 the Grahalaghava of Ganc9a, son of Kegava, 
who wrote in 1520. The advent of Persian and Arabic influences 
has left Indian astronomy unchanged, nor has it ever been 
extinguished by westein science 


4 Aryabhata and later Malkematicians 

Aryabhata, as we have seen, was the fiist to inscit a definitely 
mathematical ‘ section in his astronomy. He deals in it with 
evolution and involution, area and volumes , then, after a scmi- 
astronomical section dealing with the circle, shadow problems, 
&c , he proceeds to progressions and algebraic identities. The 
rest of the Gamta deals with examples, save at the close when 
indeterminate equations of the fiist degree aic taken up 
Ux-^by=c). We find also a lemarkably accurate value of 
JT viz. 3-1416, and the rule known as the epanthem," and the 
type of definition not otherwise in use in India, ' The product of 
thiee equal numbers is a cube and it also has twelve edge. 
On the other band, we must set clear errors in the volume of 

I Ed Benares, 1883 * Ed. Benares, 1866 , M. Jha, /W/Z, N S sx*-*Jt*iii 

* Ell lienares, i88i „ - , , «■ 
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a pyramid and a sphere. His notation * is unique ; it uses the 
consonants it to m for i to a5, the rest, y to A, for 30 to 100, while 
the vowels denote multiplication by powers of 100, a being too** 
and au loo'". 

Brahm^upta’s work covers veiy briefly the ordinary arith- 
metical operations, square and cube roots, rule of three, interest, 
progressions, geometry, including treatment of the rational right- 
angled triangle and the elements of the circle, elementary men- 
suration of solids, shadow problems, negative and positive 
quantities, cipher, surds, simple algebraic identities, indeterminate 
equations of the first and second degrees, in considerable detail, 
and simple equations of, the first and second degrees which are 
briefly treated. Special attention is given to cyclic quadrilaterala 
Later, in the ninth century under the RastrakuU king Amogha- 
varu, we have the Ganitasaraiamgraka* of Maliavirtlcarya, 
which insists on the importance of its subject for every kind of 
science from cooking to logic, and adapts in its exposition the 
elegance which is later still further affected by Bhaskara. The 
work is fuller but rather more elementary than that of Brahma- 
gupta ; it gives many examples of solutions of indetcrminates, 
but not the ‘ cyclic method ’ of Brahmagupta ; it introduces 
geometrical progressions and alone deals, inaccurately, with 
ellipses, but has no formal algebra. Qridhara, bom 991, in his 
Trtfatt ^ is much on the same level as Mahavira, but is cited as 
having dealt with quadratic equations. On Qlridhara’s work and 
those of Brahmagupta and a certain Padmanabha was based the 
LilavaO* of Bhaskara, in which a lovely maiden is addressed, 
and problems set to her ; it includes combinations, while the 
BijaganUa, which agrees largety with Brahmagupta, is the fullest 
and most systematic account of Indian algebra. With Bhaskara 
ends the active period of Indian mathematics ; a school to study 
his work was founded in 1 205 by Cangadeva, his grandson, ° but 
its interest seems to have been given to astrology. Of dubious 
age is the mathematical manuscript known as the Bakhshall 

’ Cf. Fleet, JKAS 1911, pp 109(1 ; IHQ. ui. ,16 

* Ed. and tnne H. RefigS^i^n, Mndni, 1912. 

' See N. RSmfauijScirya, BM, Math , 1913, pp. 903 ff 

‘ See H. T. Colebrooke, AlgOra (1817), hu Irani, u ed H. Ch. Banei]i. Calcnlta, 
1893 C(. Broekhani, BSGW. 1851, pp. 1-96 

• See El 1 3}8fr. 
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manuscript,* from its place of discovery in PeshSwar. It ia 
written in Sutra style with examples in ^lokas, taken from daily 
life, and explanations in prose. The mixed Sanskrit in which it 
is written induced Hoernle to ascribe the work to the third or 
fourth century A.D., and the manuscript on palaeographic 
grounds was ascribed by him to the eighth or ninth century, but 
these conclusions are far from being certain, and the work may 
date much later. 


5 . Greece and Indian Mathematus 


The lelation of India to Greek mathematics in this period is 
one of complexity and difliculty,and it oannot be disposed of by 
insisting on the indebtedness of India to Greece in respect either 
of astronomy or astrology, for in both cases the exact extent of 
that influence is obscure * The question is obscured also by the 
fact that we have lost the works of Hypatia, murdered in 415 by 
the Alexandrian mob, and therefore cannot trace the progress 
of mathematics aftei Diophantos {c 260). The visit of the 
philosophers expelled from the schools of Philosophy in Athens 
in 530 to the court of Chosrau of Persia in 5 . 3 ® was brief, and it 
is not much use speculating on its possibilities, though Damaskios 
and Simplikios, who had some repute in mathematics, were 
among those involved. The facts are that, as regards indeter- 
minate equations, the Greeks by the fourth century had achieved 
rational solutions, not necessarily integral, of equations of the 
first and second degree and of some cases of the third degree. 
The Indian records go distinctly beyond this. Brahmagupta 
shows a complete grasp of the integral solution of ax±by=e, 
and he indicates one method, called by Bhaskara the method by 
composition, of the solution of + J = /*. Bhaskai a adds the 
cyclic method, as he calls it, and the combination of these two 
methods, which gives integral solutions, has been styled by 


» Hoemlc, OC VU, i. rrSff , IA. xm iiff Conl»n K»ye, JPASE 1907, 
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Hankei the finest thing achieved in the theory of numbers before 
Lagrange. To find an ultimate Greek origin for these discoveries 
seems due rather to a parti pris than to justice. 

Another point on which special interest in India was centred 
was the question of obtaining int^ral solutions in the case of the 
rational right-angled triangle. The results achieved there are 
interesting and may be compared with similar work, not by any 
means identical, of Euclid and Diophantos, as well as solutions 
ascribed to Plato by Proclus. Brahmagupta, Mahavira, and 
Bhaskara all contribute to the topic, and the former first states 
certain historically interesting problems ; the sum of the sides is 
40 and area 60; the sum of the sides is 56 and the product 
7 X 600 ; the area is numerically equal to the hypotenuse ; or to 
the product of the sides. Brahmagupt|i further did important 
work on cyclic quadrilaterals, achieving as one of his results his 
theorem {ac-\rbd) \ {ab-^cd), and y*—{ab-\-cd) 

{ac + bd) / (ad-^ be), where x and y arc the diagonals of the cyclic 
quadrilateral, a, b, c, d, Mahavira and ^rldhara repeat some of his 
matter, but their commentators show ignorance of the principle, 
and Bhaskara severely condemns both him who puts such a 
question and him who answers it. It is interesting, but by no 
means a proof of borrowing, that a commentator on Brahma- 
gupta constructs from triangles new triangles and actually uses 
the same examples as Diophantos. Nor can we draw any 
definite conclusion from the fact that Indian mathematics in 
regard to geometry shows an absence of definitions, does not deal 
with angles nor mention paiallels, nor give a theory of propor- 
tion, while traditional inaccuracies are common and knowledge is 

*he later period steadily declining. The same facts are seen 
in Greek geometry from A.D. 300, and possibly we can best 
understand Indian facts as indicating borrowings from such 
a decadent school, but there is no cogency in the contention. 

The independence and originality of Indian mathematics have 
been defended on the score that the love of dealing with large 
numbers and making calculations is recorded early for India, 
where it is alleged the abacus* was invented, and that the 
numerals of the west are borrowed from India, where the place 

• Contra, Kaye, JPASB. 1908, pp. apjff , bnt see Fleet, IRAS, igii, pp. ist, 
SiSfl. "Cf.IHQ lii ssyir. 
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value system * was introduced. The abacus, on the other hand, 
is asserted to be of comparatively modem date, and it has been 
suggested that India borrowed it from Greece. The quesstion 
of numbers is very dubious ; the figures of the Brahml or 
Kharoslhi notation have not place value, but their oiigin is 
uncertain. India knows, beside the unique system of Aryabha|a, 
the use of words for numbers, and place value is actually found 
in inscriptions from the ninth century onwards, but its earliest 
occurrence on an inscription of 595 is doubted, though the 
Yogabhasya clearly knows it, as did Aryabhal.i and VarShamihira.* 
But there is considerable antiquity for the tradition of the 
borrowing ; the Indian figures were known in Syria in A D. 66a, 
and Mascudi ascribes the origin to a congress of sages gathered 
together by king Urahq;ia. The probability still remains that 
India did render a great service in this regaid, and in any case 
excelled Greece. It is, of course, perfectly possible, and in view 
of the facts as regards astronomy and astrology not at all 
unlikely, that India bon owed its impulse to mathematics from 
Greece in the shape of those manuals whence she borrowed her 
astronomy, and this is certainly supported by the fact of Arya- 
bhata's evaluation of ir, which is also ascribed to I’ulija, and it 
was known to Apollonios and Ptolemy. 

Recently the claim of India to have inspired Arabic mathe- 
matics has also been attacked, on the score that Muhammad 
ibn Musa (7Sa) in his Algebra is not, as was long believed, really 
under Indian but under Greek influence, and a good case sceins 
to have been made against any substantial importance of India 
In this regard; but there seems equally slight ground for the 
counterclaim that India borrowed after Brahmagupta from Atab 
mathematics at least in the period up to Bhaskara, But it must 
be remembered that Arabian science from a.d. 771 torrowed 
freely from Indian astronomy.® translating and adapting both 
Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, so that, if we hold that Arabia was 
independent in mathematics of India, we must recognize that 


1 <;~.Kiive TPASB ioo7, PP 475 tf ! Bttbnow Aniimtttuit Selbslaniigktit Ar 
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borrowing of astronomy or astrology must not be adduced as 
conclusive for borrowing of mathematics. Coincidences with 
Chinese ' mathematics are numerous and interesting, and it has, 
of course, long been urged that China invented the system of 
Naksatras found in early Indian astronomy,* but at present at 
least the case for dependence on China is not made out, and 
Indian influence on China is proved sufficiently by the history of 
Chinese Buddhism and the discoveries in Central Asia. 

6 . Varahamthtra and early Astrologers 

That the celestial bodies exercise influence on the fate of men, 
and that the future cafl be foretold from their aspect, is a very 
early belief in India, whether we believe it appeared there inde- 
pendently or was borrowed from Babylon. In the Brahmanas 
and the Sutras we find recc^nition of the idea of a lucky star, 
and the Dharmasutras demand that the king shall have an 
astrologer just as he has a house chaplain, while the ArtkagSstra 
ranks court bards, the servants of the chaplain, and astrologers 
among the lower court functionaries. In war an astrologer is 
essential to foretell the result from the signs, and to encourage 
the army and terrify the foe. On the other side, we have the fact 
that, like a magician, an astrologer may be ritually impure, and 
the Buddhists denounce the occupatidn as they do many others. 

We need not doubt that text-books of astrology were numer- 
ous, and in fact Varahamihira, whose great work caused all the 
older texts to disappear, mentions Asita Devala, Garga, Vrddha 
Gaiga, Narada, and Fara9ara among authorities. We have 
possibly genuine fragments of these works, but the most con- 
siderable are those of the Vrddha Garga Satkkita, or Gargi 
Samhtta,^ which is well known for containing in pseudo-prophetic 
form some allusions to Greek rule in India That it existed as 
early as the first century B.C is a mere guess. It is important, 

‘ See Yoshio Mikami, Developnuni ^ MaUtmalics tn Chtna and Japan (1913) ; 
Keye, InduM AhthemaHcs, pp. 37-41, SmiUi, Hftt., i. »lf., 138 If , 148 B. 

' Cf. Oldenbeis, GN. 1909, pp, 344 ff 

' The lelalion of theee texts 11 nncertsin , Kern, Brkatsadtkttd, pp. 33 If. The 
astrooonilcal data of the Gargi are given by Weber, ABA. tS6i, pp 33 If , 40 ff. , IS. 
lx 460 ff. Garga is lepnted the yothoroflhe Atharvan Pan;iftas, li, Ixii, Iziv. In 
the WAier MS (JASB, Ixii 9) is a fragment of Panskatasadin on astronomy. 
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Greeks a« barbarians.' 
yrt among them the science of astrology was weU established 
and those who knew it were honoured like seers ; how much more 
so then a Brahman skilled in it ? 

Varahamihira himself divides the science of Jyotis into three 
branches. The first, the astronomical and mathematical founda- 
tions, IS called Tantra ; the next, Hora, deals with horoscopes, 
and Its name is obviously Greek, the third, Samhita, covers the 
Sphere of natural astrology. His own work on astronomy haa 
been mentioned, but, valuable as it is, it is much less important 
than his Bfkatsatnhtta? m which he shows himself a master of 
the learning of his day in wide fields of knowledge, and thoroughly 
skilled in language and metre, not at times without a real touch 
of poetic ability. The scope of the text is ample. After insist- 
ing on the importance of knowledge of astrology, he deals with 
the effects of the movements of the sun, of the changes of the 
moon, its conjunction with the planets and eclipses. Then he 
takes up the several constellations and describes their powers 
over the fate of man. Incidentally we have in chapter xiv an 
interesting sketch of Indian gec^raphy, and wc learn what lands, 
people, and things stand under the aegis of each planet, the 
planetary movements also determine the wars of kings, and each 
year owes its fortune or mishap to the planet which presides over 
it. We are told also of the signs of weather, and how to foretell 
not merely the crop but the rise and fall of prices. The festival 
of the raising of Indra’s banner fxliii) is poetically described and 
is followed by further religious matter. The importance of the 
astrologer in connexion with aichitecture, the digging of tanks, 
the laying out of gardens, and the making of image', leads to 
valuable chapters on these topics (liii-lx). Then comes a 
description of the specific cliaracteiistics of oxen, dogs, cocks, 
tortoises, horses, elephants, man, woman, parasols, See. (1x1- 
Ixxiii) A praise of women, which is worthy of an anthology, 
occupies chapter Ixxiv, and is followed by a scclion on the life 
of the harem, which shows affinity with the KamasUtra and 
Arthagastra. Couches and seats come next (Ixxix),thcn jewels * 

> Ct Brkatsa^ktta, ii X£ 
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(Ixxx-lxxxiii) ; short chapters deal with lamps and tooth sticks ; 
then a long ^Skuna, on auguiy, fills eleven chapters ; of the rest, 
two chapters (c and ciii) deal with marriage, while cvi is a finale, 
followed by an index. The question of marriage is also taken up 
in the Bfhad Vtvahapatala and the Svalpa Vivahapatala of the 
author, while he deals with the wars of kings in his Yogayatra}^ 
marching out under favouring combinations, which exists also in 
two forms, in the first part of it he resumes the question of the 
relation of king and astrologer touched on in the Brhatsamhita, 
insisting that the king has a part to play as well as the astrologer. 
In these works, as in the Brhatsamhtta^ we have no reason to see 
anything but a development of the ideas prevalent in India 
itself. 


7 . Greece and Indian Astrology 

The case, however, is clearly different with the Hora section of 
astrology on which Varahamihira has left us a Brhaj^ and a 
Laghu ystaka. The borrowing of the name and of other terms 
from Greece is flagrant and it Is only interesting to note the 
efforts made to give the words an Indian tinge , the names of the 
Houses prove dependence beyond a peradventure : HorS, Pana- 
phara, ApokIima,Hibuka, Trikona, Jamitra, Mesura^a, the signs 
of the zodiac include Kriya, Tavuri, Jituma, Leya, Pathona, 
Juka, Kaurpya, Tauksika, Anokero, Hrdioga, and Itthya, as well 
as translations. Moreover, among his authorities, Maya, Satya- 
eSrya, Visnugupta, Devasvamin, Jlva^arnian, Pindayu, Prthu, 
f^aktipurva, and Siddhasena, occur Manittha and Yavanacarya. 
The only difficulty is the period when the borrowing took place 
Jacobi ^ held that it fell not before the fourth century, as the stage 
reached seems to be that attained in the works of Firmicus 
Maternus (c. 350), but it is by no means certain that this view 
can any longer be accepted. A Nepalese manuscript* of a 

* £d. and trails. H. Kern, LS. x. i 6 iB , xiv. 31a 0. Then are wiaot texts , 
IOC. I. 1057 ; JVe/a/ Calal , p xsx 

> Trans. N Ch. Aiyar, Madras, 1903, SBH la, 1913. Cf. Haraprasid, Ae/o/ 
Calal,, p. XXXI. 

’ Dt atUrohgtat Indicat ' llarA ’ apptlUdat mgtmbut (1873) Cf. hleet, JRAS. 
191a, pp. 1039 
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Y ttvam J&taka contains a very obscure and mutilated statement 
which appears to mean that a Yavane9vara translated the work 
from his own speech in the year 91 of an unspecified era, while 
another person, a king Sphurjidhvaja, brought out the work m the 
shape of 4,000 Indravajra verses in 191. Now Bhattotpala, the 
commentator on Var£hamihira, tells us of one Yavane9vara 
Sphujidhvaja who used the ^aka era, and who, therefore, may be 
a somewhat confused reminiscence of this set of two people — 
unless our fragmentary text has obscured the true facts. Kern’s 
suggestion * that Yavanc^vara was younger than Var3hainihira 
ignores the fact that Varahamihira cites a Yavanacarya who may 
well be meant for this wiiter, whose date then would be a.d. 169. 
We have latci texts of the Yavana Jatakn, a Vrddha of 8,000 
verses, and another text ascribed to Minaraja Yavanacarya,* 
which need not be before Varahamihjra, but the evidence clearly 
renders it difficult to rely implicitly on Jacob'‘s dating. Manittha 
has been compared with Manctho, author of the Apotelcsmata, 
and this view is strongly supported by the fact that he is given 
as agreeing with the ancient Giceks and disagreeing with Vara- 
hamihira and Satya. The date of Jacobi is supported by Fleet, 
who lays stress on the order of the planets in VarShamihira, 
beginning with the sun, as showing that India adopted a Jewish- 
Christian week, Jewish in^ respect of order and Cliiistian in 
respect of the names We know that, according to Dio 
Cassius, the calcndrical use of the names of the planets was 
regular in his time, and in 3*1 Constantine gave the seven days’ 
week Its definite sanction by appointing Sunday as a day of rest. 
It is fair, however, to note that the use of planet names is to be 
traced much farther back than Dio Cassius, and that the argu- 
ment is not altogether conclusive. But it is supported to some 
e-Ktent by the fact that the first case of the use of a iwmc of this 
kind in an inscription is in a.d. 484, after which it is still rare 
down to A, D. 800. 
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8 . Varahamikirds Poetry 

VarShamihira is often efTective and spirited in style and the 
existence of his work proves the long period of cultivation of 
the KSvya prior to his time. Whether his own or Gatga’s, the 
plight of the king who has no guide is well phrased : 

apradipa yatha ratrtr anadttyam yatha nabhah 
tatkasamvatsaro raja bhramaty andka ivadkvani. 

' Like the night without a light, like the sky without the sun, 
even so the king without an astrologer wanders blindly on his 
way.’ Misfortunes are^effectively portrayed : 

vatoddkaiof carati vaktitr atipracattdo graman vanant naga- 
rdtti ca samdidkakfuk * 

kd kett dasyugaiMpdtakata ratanti • mksvikrtd vtpofavo bhuvi 
martyasahgkak. 

‘ A fire, fanned by the breeze, rages, seeking to devour villages, 
forests, cities ; robbed of their all, without cattle, overwhelmed 
by the onslaught of hordes of robbers, the people wail miserably.’ 

abhyunnatd vxyatt samkatamurtayo 'pi muhcanti na kvacid 
apak pracuram payodah 

slmni prajatam apt fosam upaiti sasyam nispannam apy 
avinaySd apare haranti. 

‘ The clouds aloft in the sky, though teeming, will not yield 
their abundant water ; the grain that springs up in the fields 
withers away, or if it ripens is stolen by evil stiangers.’ Very 
different is the case in happier times ; 

kfatram kfttau ksapitabkutibaldripak^am tidghiifianaikajaya~ 
fabdavtrdiiitdfam 

samkr^tafiftajanaduftavinastavargam. gam palayanty avanipa 
nagardkaradkyam. 

' The kingly power destroys on earth the vast power of the foe ; 
the sky rings with many an echoing shout of victory ; joyful the 
good, destroyed the wicked, and kings rule a land where cities 
and treasures abound.’ The sound effect of the first line is per- 
fectly obvious, and it is very clear in the following line, where the 
intensfves indicate the poet’s grammatical knowledge : 



VARAHAMIHIRA’S POETRY ^ 

Pefiyau madhu tnadhau saha kamuiibhtr jegiyatt (ravanah&ri 
savenuvlnam 

bobhujyate 'UtktsuhrUvajanaih sahannatn abde sitasya mada- 
Mayra jayavaghofah 

In the spring month honey drink is drunk with loving 
maidens, to flute and lute many a sweet song is sung ; with 
guests, fHends, kindred, food is freely shared, and love reigns 
yiumphant in the year of Sita.' A stanza cited in an anthology 
is effective and pointed : 

hkah fubkas Usthatu tdvad anyah parahmukhanam samarefu 
pUHsatn 

painyo 'pt Usatk na hrtya nmlhdnt * purah sakhUiant iha 
dar^ayantt. 

‘ However fair a face the world may turn to those who flee in 
battle, their wives in shame cannot bear to show their faces before 
their friends ’ 

Still more interesting is the number of metres * used by Varii- 
hamihira. In the Brhatsamhita some sixty-four occur, eleven of 
which are of extreme rarity and of dubious form. The AryS 
predominates , then come verses of IndravajrS type, then the 
^loka, Vasantatilaka, Kathoddhata, (^aidulavikrii^ita, (^alinl, 
Vaitaliya, and Aupacchandasika all else are sjioradic, many 
occurring only in civ. They include Anavasita, Aparavaktra, 
Kusumavicitra, Kokilaka or Narkutaka, Tamarasa, Tutaka, 
Dandaka, Dodhaka, Drutavilambita, Dhlralalita, PuspitagrS, 
Pj-thvI, Frabhavatl, Pramanika, Pramitaksara, Piaharsini, Bhad- 
rika, Bhujangaprayata, Bhujangavijrmbhita, Bhramaravilasita, 
Manigunanikara, Mattamayura, Matta, MandakrantS, MSlatl or 
Varatenu, Malini, Meghavitana, Meghavisphurjita, Motanaka, 
Rukmavati, Rucira, Vanyapattrapatita, Van9asth3, Vatoimi, 
Vidyunmala, Vaijvadevi, Qikharini, Quddhaviraj, Qriputa, Suva- 
ftana, Snigdhara, Svagata, HaiinapluU, Harini, and Udgata, 
Drutapada, Vilasini, Siimanika, Tunaka, and varieties of Vidyun- 
mala. The Brhaj Jataka uses thirty-three metres, of which 
eight have ii regularities. The skill of Varahamihira is thus 
equal to that of the most accomplished Kavya writers. 


> Slculet, ZDMC. xliv. 4 IT. 
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9. Laier Works on Astrology 

Little need be said of later exponents of this dubious science. 
Prthuyagas, son of Varahamihira, wrote a HorSfotpaTicSfika} on 
nativities, on which Bhaftotpala commented, as he did on all 
Varahamihira’s works, the comment on the Bfhaj Jataka being 
dated in 966 ; he himself wrote a Horafostra in seventy-five 
verses. Bha^totpala is historically interesting for the citations he 
makes from lost works. The Vidyatnadhavtya (before 1350) 
claims to put in correct language as opposed to barbarisms {apa- 
fabda) the precepts of Vasistha, Brhaspati, Gargya, and others. 

Other texts of dubious antiquity are not rare, including a 
Vfddha Vasi^tha Sam/tita and the Jain Jyetx^asaroddhara of 
Harukirti Suri. The Jyottrviddbharana* may be mentioned, 
because it is the source wheqee was derived the current doctrine 
of the nine jewels of the court of Vikramaditya ; it is quite late, 
shows Arabic influence, and need not date before the sixteenth 
century; it was commented on in 1661. Many works were 
written also on the auspicious moments for ceremonies, marriages, 
journeys, and so forth, under the style of Muhurta as the first 
part of the title ; and, when Arabic and Persian influences 
became maiked under the Mahomedan idgime, Tajikas appeared, 
the name being derived from Persian Taiji, ‘Arabic’. Niia- 
kan^ha’s Tajtka, in two parts, Samjiid- and Varsa- tantra, was 
written in 1387 and exists in numerous manuscripts and editions. 

On omens and prognostications there are also many late 
treatises; the Adbhutasdgara * was begun in 1168 by BallAla- 
sena of Bengal and finished by Laksmanasena, while the Samu- 
dratt/aka, begun in 1160 under Kumarapala of Gujarat by 
Duriabharaja, son of Naiasinha, was finished by his son Jagad- 
deva, who also wrote the Svapnaemfdmani* explaining dreams ; 
the similarity of dream motifs to Marchen is noteworthy. The 
Narapattjayaearya Svarode^a* was written at Apahillr lattana 

' Ed. Caicntia, 1875. 

* Weber, ZDMG. zsii 708 E. ; zxir. 393 B . 

> Bhandarkar, X^ert, 1887-91, pp, laxzdff Cf, IIIQ. lu. 186-9. 

‘ J vonNegeleia, £>tr TnmmuUusut tits JagatUtva (191a); cf. WZKM. xxri. 
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* ESEeluig, IOC. I. 1IIO0 For Jagajjyotinnalla'a comm, (1614) ace Ilaia- 
pnuld, Catal , p lain Cf. Keitb, IOC. IL 836 ff. 
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under AjayapSla of Gujarat (1174-7) by Narahari.son of Amra* 
deva of Dhara , it deals with the use of magic diagrams, marked 
with mystic letters or syllables, as a means of prognostication in 
respect of warlike operations and adventurous undertakings. 
From Persia appears to have been borrowed the art of geomancy, 
which is represented by the Ramalarahasya ' of BhayabhaRjatia- 
(arman and many other treatises of late date. Of much earlier 
date are two treatises on cubomancy under the style of P^aka- 
kevaU preserved as parts iv and v of the Bower manuscript in 
bad Sanskrit with many signs of Prakritic influence ; later tta^ 
are known, ascribed to Garga,* which show knowledge of the 
term Hora, and therefore postulate the ijcriod of Greek influence. 


1 /*«/., 1 nil IT 1 lloernle, Bmer , pp. 84 ff 

1 J. E Sth^.lCT, /Vi/aiai»<i-r(i9<»). 

in general «ee *lio Madias total, xxiv(i9iRy 
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Afaacw, invented in India, s>6, 517. 
Abdallah ibn al-Moqaffa*, translator of 
PahUvi fatUmlamtra, 357. 

AbhimanTU, lung of Kuhmir, revives 
atndy of MahaihS^, 418 
Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, 135, iega- 
vSnsthasdra, 480 
Abhinanda, son of Qalinanda, 133 
Abhinavagnpta, philosopher and writer 
on poetics, xvli, SI4, 387, 388, 391, 

• 395i 481 

Akiras, 33, 34, JJ3, 370, 469, speech 
of, 3a. 

Ablative, with words denotinganear or 
far, 18 

Abnonnal cansation {vtbkavaitd), 374, 
380 

Abu*l‘Ma31l Nasrallih ibn Muhammad 
itm 'Abd al'Hamld, Attab Kaliia wa 
Dtmna, 358 1 

Accent, in Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 7. | 
Accnsative with adjectives in nka, 18 
Achievement of bansknt poetry, M4'S<< 
Achilles Tatins, tale of Kleltop^n and 
Leukippe, 363, 368 
Act of trnih, tuettf, 343 
Adarfa, we^rn boundary of Aryavarla, 
. II 

Adi llnddha, 494 « 

Adi Qeya, alleged author of Kankas, 481 
A^hyarija, 1, e llarsarardbana, 316 
Aelian, 371 

Atnnd, unevenness of, 97, n i. 

Aerial car, 06 

Aesthetic pleasure, 388, 389 
Agatharchos, contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, 357 
AggavaAsa, SaddanUt, 436. 

Agnivarman, khtg, 97 
Agnivefa, authoilty on medicine, 503, 
. 

Ahavamalla, CXlnkya, 154, 1 », 136, 157 
Ahiis, descendants of the Abhiras, 33 
Aihole mscrlption, of Ranklrti, xvii, 97, 
n. I 

Aims and training of the poet, 33S-44 
Airships, Greek, gtSp 

Aischylos, Greek tragedian (8J5-457B c ), 

195* 

Aisopos (f. 350 B C ), 35a i fables of, 143. 
36J. 

Aja, pnnce, husband of Indnmati, 91, 94, 
95* 

Aja^X frescoes, 68 


A|Xla9Blni, pamdde, 63. 

AjayapXla, of GnjarXt, 33S 
AkalaSka, comm on Ap/amlmaiud, 497, 
Akbar, Emperor of India, 413. 

Aksarjda, Nyaya Sttra, 481-4 
AlakX, 83. 

Alarhkiin, brother of MoSkba, 136, 
patron of poets, 161, 

Alata fAlaka, Allata), jomt author of 
KSvyttprak6(a, xvii, n 4, ,394. 
Alberdni, Arabian geogra^er, gll, 3>I, 

31a 

Alchemy, 460 

Alexander the Great, 33, n 3. 
Alexandrian poetiy, compared with Sans- 
347, 361. 

*Ali bin Humay&n MimeA, 358 
Alliteralion, 4$, n t, 49, 79. 97, 105, ijOy 
ati, aiSp aaiyauy 3133 3333 34*1 343* 
369» 3ri» 378. 384. 38^ 

Amaracandray BotMaraiat\yi 3 
kolpalaia^ 397, 398 

Amara9akti, of Mi^il&ropya or MiliiU- 
ropyop 2483 a^o 

Aniaraainba3 leaieographrr and poety 763 
3083 3.^9» 4>3» 

Amaniy 183-7 
Aisitabbap heaven of, 494 
Amitagatiy Dharmaparikid and Subkd- 
sUaratnatamdffkd, 940, 2413 497 
Amogbavariay KistrokCift kingy 533 n I9 
5M 

ArnTtinaada, work of* on the Buddha- 
. eanla, 38 

Amradevay of Dhirily 535 
AmrakOpi, hilly 85 

Aiianda3 brother of Bilhana, 153. 

Ananda, Madhavduaiakaikdf 293 
Anudajftlnay commentator on ^aSkarty 

.WI3I1 4 

Aiiandat{itba3 Yamakahkdtaiay 197, n. a 
AnaDdaTardbaiim3 vrnter 00 poetiay x, 33, 
43* 87f 1059 ai8, 2339 313. 34I1 373* 
386-8, 411. 

Ananta, BkdraiatampA, 336. 

Ananta, Viratuntra, 292 
Aoanta, king of Xa^mir, 381 
Anantavirya, comm on Patdks&mukha- 
ihtra, 484. 

Anatomy* atady of, 505 
Andhaka, legem of, 134, 135 
Andbiab^aa* 33. 

Andhraa, 4^ 

An^roclusy and the Uon* 356. 
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AiMlmlh, I cyd of, 504. 

Aimaddbo, oomai. oa SSliMIfya SMra, 
489. 

Amui Bhitt% Turtasa^gnka, 4M. 
AathologiM, iM, 113. 

Asthooiaf no fton, Das hsuh Jtr Itysfel 
sUraltm wjntM (nsu Ittt tt asssn, oboat 




Gmk writer of 


Antonins Diogenes, 

Romance, zi. 

Andubul, Sarana/ranMfi, 431. 
AsstUst Smhmin, by Hnialn ibo 'Atl al- 
Wa'14, 358. 

AotlaU, naeof, 19, ao^ 63, 115 13*1 W- 
Apadcra, Uimtluts^yaprakafa, 474 
Apaiiifca, eoameotator on Kf/tt am/ ^fi a 
Smr//,U7 ^ 

AfiaaUmoa, 469, n a; ace Apattamia 
Dkarwmsttra. • 

Aphrodlaiaoa, 305. 

Api^i, aneknt grammarian, 443. 
Apollooina of Tyana, zzii, n 8. 
Apallaoina of Pa^, Greek mat^e- 
maliciaa (c. 113 i.c , Heath, /fti/ 11 
ia6, ApittmsisurfPirfa, 18^), 327 
Apolioaio Skodioa, Aim adriu 
(3tdeeiit.l.c.),aat]iar a{ Argtmauttia, 
»*8 .»I. 3 ^S 49.3*0V . .. 

Amiayya DIkflu, polymaui, 481 , Aom- 
UfinamAa, 396. 

Apearaa r a, ae types of beanty, 37. 

Aptaa, perfeet men of Jalnlam, 240. 
Apnielas, si ; Mstamarftasa, 367. 

Arab role, medlatca beiwetn ciTiliiatian 
of west and east, 360. 

Arabians, oonnezioa with India, 307, 311, 
sea. 8>7. 6;8. 334- ^ 

AsxAsam Mpts, USa, 361. 

Anbie alehemT, 312, 0. i. 

AmUc nnaicraila, zzln, zzir. 

Arable terms in Sanskrit, 23. 

Aidwiy, treaaies oa, 4A4. 

Arehilockos, 33a, 333. 

Architectnrc, treatlam oa, zz, 464, 483 
Ardradeva, lather of Haruandra, 143, 
a. 2. 

Area and Aphrodite, amonr of, 337. 
Arhaddim, au 
Aihat, ideal or u, 61 
Ankesailn, CUnl^ king, 333. 

Arisidha, A'iv)wta/faulti, 397, 398 , 
•fniytiaMiiUfrrMa, 173 
Ariatcides, Mibssata (not EfI Usiaim ), si, 
3679 368* 

AAletie, zzi, 194, 361 ; MMcs of, zriiL 

AfivUL iMfOb IM. 

^^aa Kirtsvliya, and Rissga, sliUe 0^ 
. >33> 

Aipmaitraplya, by Bhanmaka, 133. 
Atyanartnaan, king, 33, n. s} commaits 
on Asmansfmtaia, 183. 

Arnold, |latthaw, 348, a. 2. • 


An a m attna, of Ond, 330. 

Artistic paiaUels of Apraghofs's epics, 
, «1. a. 3- , 

Aiyahiista I, astronomer, 73, 411, 319, 
, 32t, 322,323, 327. 

Aiyabjut* It, Asjia SuUkassta, 322. 
Arya Deva, CsUaffattM, 71. 

A^a Com, U, 67-70 

Arya teadher of Gnnav|ddhi, 

>83 

Aryan speeches, 3. 

Aiyirarta, region of, defined, 1 1, 
A^hara, DaasmSmrta, 497 
Aymamthya, authority on ritnal (MS, ai. 
3. i6\ and on philosophy (BS. i 2. 29 , 
4. 20), 475- < 

Apoka, emperor, zzv, zzri, 162, 163. 
Apoka, tree, 343- 
Apokan durlectt, zzv, 1 1. 

Afokan inscriptiens, 27, 28. 

Apvaghosa, poet, riii, iz, zn, zziii, la, 
18, it, 39, n 3, 43, 31, 34, 55-64, 80, 
91, 126, 224, 433, 440, 450, 469, 483, 
493) 49,4 

Apvsgho^ajs, king, not identical with 
Apraghopa^ 33, 

Apriaikuiaara, kasanlstasasmua^ra, 312. 
Asahaya, commentary on tfaraia SmfH, 
44S, 

Asafiga, Bnddhist philosopher, itahi- 
j/SssaiUrilaiUartt, Till, 73, 77, 495. 
A^ic life, Bnddhist and Christian 
legends of, 304. 

Ass in lion's win, mtitf, 355, 

Ass withont heart and ears, mtttf, 337, 
Assam, king of, pays homage to Harps, 
318, 

Assamese, sonree of, 32, 

Assonance (ywmalo), 133, 141, 197, 198, 
201, 212, 313, 369, 373, 378, 3B4. 383 
Astralpgeis, 2stiie of, 238 
Astrology, 75, 528-35, 

Astronomy, 75, 316-23. 

Asnras, Bphaspmi as teacher of the, 499. 
Asnn, Sfirhkhya teacher, 488. 

Athens, role of hetaiiu in, 32. 

Atomism, 483-7. 

Atrnya, anth^y on medicine, zzid, 303, 
50«. 507- 

Atieya, ntaal anthority, 475, 

Amastm U JVMUU, style of, 70, n. s, 
An^nloml, philosopher, 473. 

Anatroasmtic inflnenceson Indian enlbare, 
PizylnskTs theocy of 4, a. 2 
Anst ro asiatl e origin 01 w Snyadivais, 
rd, 362, n t. 

Antamn, dcsctiptioii of 84, tio, lao. 
AvaloUia, te ache r of Vigbhata X 311Z 
Avalokitmam (from AatMUa-suasw 
fositaminstfd with aec. to 

Minmov, JRAS. 1927, pp. 241-32^ 
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AvuU, BbUtaUiW in. ^86. 
*^^"**"**’ *'*”* XubTOTi I33i 134, 

Avumnudut, wife of RIj«$ekban, aad 
nutbOTtv on poetio, 103, n 1, 34a. 
AyodhyS, city, 96,110; forloni coiiilitioB 
of, deicnlied by Valmlki, 43. 

Aiiilu, 369 

Bnbrioi, Greek fable vnter, 351. 
Babylonian uifluencc on Indian aatrolo|pr, 

Ubilarayaiia, author of Srakma SfUn, 
*«. 45«. 4751 477- 
Bahata, varuint of Vagbhata, 51a. 
Bahudoutipiitra, authority 00 Aithafliln, 
. 4St.457 

llakhahili Mb., mathematica in, 314, 
S>5 

Bakchcu, by Ennpidei, leligioui feeling 
in the, IM 

Bilabhadm, brother of GoraidHkna, 101. 
Bolabhadra, brother of Ktsna, 16a 
IttMditya, Gupta of Magadha, 74. 
Biladitya, king of Kaihmir, 163. 
liilambliatta Vaidyanitha, connientator 
on }'4^latu/^ Snir/i, 447. 

Balarima, hero, 83. 

Bald-headed man and Ay, mtttf, 355 
Baldo, A’euwr Esofui, 339 
Balliluaena, AMhutasigan, 334 
Kallalaiciia, BhtjafraSmtdha, 193, 344, 
» 3 

Ball, binding of, by Viynu, 45 
Ball (Vain, Valin), foe of Kama, lao 
Bona, poet, xiii, axil, 10, 30, 53, 60, 77, 
97. “ 3. 'U. '35. '1». 139. " 3. 'SO. 
'5>. '59. '<>5. '69. '73. «'. »<»S. 

110, 113, 114. aa.s 166, 167, 197, 199, 
307. 33*. 333. 336. 3.39. 343. 345. .347. 
349. 365. 369. 376. 38'. 4'>. 445. 4*'- 
Barlaom and Jouphnt, legend of, 301, 
50» 

Bartering of atatnea, by the Manryaa, 418, 

453 ." '• 

Beait faUe, 39, 141-63, 

Bell-Migha, 130 

Belleropnon, Homeric hero, 361, n. 4, 
BengUI, focrce of, 31. 

Betm and coco-palma of KaliBga, 80, 
BhidSnakai, apeech of, 386 
Bbagalo, Pbegelai, 416. 

Bhillata, (W«6a, 131, 131. 

BUunaba, xri, 14, 3a, loi, n. i, 116, 197, 
300, n. 1, 338, 340, 373, 374, 373, 376, 
37?. 38'. 38>> 383. 385. 389, 39a. 4i>> 

n. I, 416, 433 

Bban^i, Haifa* fnend, 317. 

Bbinudatta, RauamUjari and Rtaala- 

n»pta, jfg 

BbiiadTl^ alleged oatbonty on Aitha- 

***». 457. 


BbiiadvSja, m Uddyolakara. 

Bharaln, 131 ; toe jiUfyifAstn. 
Bhiratacandra, Vidfitumbra, 188 
BbSiaton epic, knoim to KamSraltla, 36. 
BhbnBtlitha, put author of MUmbft, 
477- 

Bhtiavl, Atrititytmlj/a, xri, xni, 9, 39, 
87, n. 1, 89, 90, 97, u I, loi, a. t, 
108, n. 1, 109-16, HI, n. I, 111, 116, 
117, 118, ifo, 131, 131, 133, 140, 141, 
i6x, ao8, 109, 161, 307, 339, 34jl, 347, 
4<8 i 451- 

fiharhut, monumental evidence of Cable, 
143, iculptnrea, .331, 384. 

Bhartyhari, 116, 117, 183, 184, 13a, 347, 
418, 419, 431 
Bhaitymentha, 131, 133 
Bhatty-BiapaBca, phiioaopher, 47,3, n. 3. 
Bharvu, nieceptor of Bine, jj/i 
Bh5ia, oramalnt, xH-xn, 11, 173, 

168, 171, 307, 316, 336, 371, 386, n. 1, 

BhUcara. aitronomer, 4093 ^953 $97. 
BhattikauJUtadevEi 
pbimM, 436, n. X 
Bbottara Ilancondra, 300. 

Bhntti, poet, 18, 87, a. 1, 116-19, 1 13, 
ix*. «78. 373. ,575. 398. 

Bhatfiproln inieriptioni, 17. 

Ilhiitoji Dikfita, PraknfMmmtutt, 4,3a 
Bbatiotpnla, comm on VaiSbamibira, 
, 4'8. 53'. 534. 

Bhanmaka, poet, 18, 133. 

Bhbva, protegC ^ Nagarija, 134 
Bhavabimtl, 33, n. i, 131, 3^1, 416, 46a, 
463, 469. 

Bhiva Miera, BMnafrakifa, 311 
Bbivaviveka, comm, on NBgSqnna, 493. 
Bbayabhahjanafaniian, A’ams/sraM^n, 
535- 

Bhe^, Bhela, authority on medicine, $03, 
508, 309. 

Bhlkiicara, grandaon of Haifa, 1 39. 
Khillamall^ 31a 
Bbilloi, 183. 

Bhima, poet, 133. 

Bhimnpiia of Bengal, potion ofSniepvua, 
Bia. 

Bbtmaratha, legend 0^ 46, 

Bhtfma, he^ 113. 

Bboya, king and polymatb or patron, ziv, 
X*<. n> 5. 53. 15.5, >9>. X97. 338. 393. 
395. 484. 485. 4*<> n 4i W. 491. 317 , 

MI oA* Bbojaiiia. 

Bboja, prince of Kaahmlr, 160, 169. 
Bbtyadeva, of Kindnbitva, 190. 

Bbqaitja, lecenaion of CdpafyanM, laS. 
BhBma, BbBmakn, Bbonnira, Aden- 
enliynnAn. 133, 

BbOfoifa Bhntta, ratlmr Paling, oon of 
0190,314. 

Blhilt, oonoe of, 31. 
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Bihiil Ut, Sm/mI, aoi. 

Udlwfa, poet, xzni, 14, 51, loS, n i, 
• 31 . 133-8. >83. •89. * 73 . 188-90, 
ajl. 

Dloa, 370. 

Burner^, GenBui eteteimu, 459 
Jliaci Yq/urvida, 438. 

UooeudO. L'Amtie, (tyle of, 70, n 1 
BodUyeiui, phlloeopher, 478 
BodUautea Idee], 7 a, 491,491. 

Boetbini, ityle of 70, n 1 
Bombast, of Gan^ atyle, an. 

Boro Bodar aitiiti, 491 
Buirowfaie, by poeti, 341, 34a. 

Bower MS., 507, 309, 310, 535 , languge 
of 13 

Bybatpati Clppata, 134, 164 
Brahmaganta, aitrologer, 41 1, 311, 311, 
314, 3 «. S» 7 . 

Brabmaa, god, 99, 134, 301 
Bralunaiueal godi, attacked, 140. 
Bnbmtvarta, ooantry, 83 
Brabmln, ki^ of, ai8, 

Bren, Irbb kug, legend of, 334 
Btot^r’a life vtrstu buiband'i, mth/, 
3 S 3 - 

Bod, Syriac Kahla taul Dimna (ed and 
tn F Scbultbeia, Berbn, 191 1\ 357. 
Bnddba, 139, aai. 

Buddha Bhafta, Ratnaf»rikfi, 463 
Buddha Mography, 491. 

Buddbaghofa, nudd^t philoiopher, 36a, 
438. 

Buddhaghodciiya, PaJ^aciicniumt, 143 
BuddhapUlta, comm, on N^rjuoi, 493 
Buddhiim, Buddhuts, 63, 04, 148, 139, 
>43. 049. >70. >85, 301, 313, 346, 443, 
430. 471, 474, 488, 490, 491-6, 499, 
500 

Biiddhiit Tantraa, 496. 

BadhaaTdfflin, BrhatkalltSflQiasaiiigra^a, 
171. 171-3. 

Bium, Robert, relaibioni popular ungi, 
114. 

Bnaifie, Pablari tianilation of the PalUa- 
Umtra, xanl, n. i, 357. 

Caciuiii, 90, 108, 417 
Caitinya, 119 
Cakota, bird, 3UI, 343. 

Caktapibgd, conOnoei OafakmmaracarUa, 
* 97 . n- 3 

Cakiapifidatta, 00mm. on Suftata, 307 
Cakravlka, bird, 343 
Calderon, Chinw pualleb to, 304. 
Cambodia, 307 ; Sanikrit micnpliont of, 
16, 

CampE, Sanikrit fancriptiooi in, 16, 
OMpikya (pomibly Ci^ya), xvb, 461, 
^1. 39 $. alio JCaaitkfa Artika- 

Cnfda, Mir/alatfaf, 433 


Caf^la maideni, miereimrie antb, in 
Bnddhiit Tintnc ritual, 496 
Candaladevi, ROjpnt prmau, 135. 
CanfMai, depreaied condition of the, in 
Gupta tuaei, 73, 99. 

Can^amiri-devata, 333 
Caf^rara, Smrtwattakam, 448. 

CaQ^, godden, 133 
Candra, Cimlro VySkanna, 431, 431. 
Candriditya, long, 103, n 1 
Candrakiiti, commentator on NO^rjuna, 
493 

Candragomhi, Qt^tthkhadharmakSvya, 

71. 7» 

Candragopin, 71- 
Candragnpta I, 74, 78. 

Candragnpta 11, 74, 73, 76, 77, 80, 81 
Candragnpta Maniya, >18, 194, 459 
Candrampta, poet, 339 
Candruekba, prmceaa, 1S8 
CandrOpIda, hero of the Ksdtmittfl, 311 
Candratl, reniei text of Sufruta, 307. 
Cafigadeva, erandion of Bhaikara, 514. 
Canpaka, fetber of Kalhana, 1 38, 

Cipala, form of Arya, ^18 
Caraka, medical authority, xxiu, 13, 461, 
4S6, 488, n. a, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 
31.3, n. 1,514 

Ciriyina, authority on erotica, 468. 
Cardonne, translation of Tnrkuh Humi- 
ykn Nimtk, 338 
Ckritrasnndara Ganm, 143. 

Canyipitaka, 68 
Carmanvati, river, 83 
Cirvikas, 499. 

CaseS| use of, 12 

Castana, Ksatrapa, of Ujjaymi, 49. 
Castles m die air, 361. 

Cat and the candle, legend of, 364 
Cat and mice, feble of, 14a. 

Citaka, bud, 343 

Catullus, 194, 343 i Attu, 16, n r. 
Canra, Cora, port, 188. 

Celias, osteol^ of, 314. 

Cerebndisation, ay , perhaps due to 
Dtavldian mfinenoe, 5. 

CetasUha, oppressed by warren Hastings, 
337 

Cbariwter and extent of the me of Sans- 
krit, 8-17 

Characteristics and development of Sans- 
krit in litentnre, 17-16 
Cbaraetemtlcs of Old Pnkrits, am 30. 
Characteristics of the Qistru, 406-11. 
Characterisation, »3. 

Charadrioa, legend of, 336. 

Chares of Mytilene, 366. 

Charioteer, maensses etymology with 
grammarian, 10. 

Charition, iasae as to adventures of, x. 
Cbavillikaia, Kashmirian historian, 16a. 
Children’s dl sf a i m, tsnatiae on, 309. 
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Cl^, ChuMK, 75, 49a, 49J, 494, 495, 

Chiutun in6nence on rdinon, 480. 
Cbrutiwi Fatberi, xsi. 

Christian legendSi and Baddhist, 50J>4. 
Cbnstophoros^ l^nd of, 50J. 

Cbronoiogyi lack of, 155. 

Cbnang fae, parallel of bu thoughts 
with Calder6o*s, 504. 

Cidambara, Rdghavc^mfaoIyay^dAvIya^ 

CiDtSroani Bbaffa, <p>tMasaptait, api. 
Citrakrta, mountain, 4^ 

Clearness of sense (//wddk), 50, 374, 577 
Cippata Jayipl^a, 134, 164 
Circe, Indian parallel to, 363 
Classification of figures of speech, 39S 
Claudian, Roman poet, i6g, n a. 

Coin, legends In Prakrit, 16. 

Colas, 154, 15* 

Colonies of Indians, 386 
Compounds, case ot, 97, 311, 313, 336, 
337i 33it 379< 3^^ 3^4> 39>- 

Conrasion of gender, 

Confusion of simitars (/tfrrrr//t), 380 
Consonants, as affecting style, 390 
Constant du Hamel, legend of, 364 
Constantine, makes Sunday a day of rest, 

531 

Contrast bydttsimiUtude(f9wrrr^), 313, 
374. 3«o. 399« 

Cookery, 313 

Cool season, description of, 84 
Corroboration {uriAdn/aranjfasa), 106, 

174.380^ , , 

Cmndo, effect of, 300, 

Cnbomucy, ticatiies on, 535. * 

C]chc qnadrilntenle, f)6 

DaksI, mother of Pimm, 4J5 
DekanivarUnatba, commentator, 81, 87 
Dallana, comm on Snfmba, 507 
Damaskioa, neo-Platoniit and director of 
the Athenian Khool (A D 510), 515 
Damayanll and Nala, tale of, 140, 141. 
Dimaraa, of Kaihmu, 159, 160. 
Uimodan, eieat-i’niiidfalher of Dan^in, 
xtI. 

Damodara, of DIrghaghosa family, f'a/ri- 
Mitana, 417 

Dimodara, son of Lakamidhara, SaMfff- 
taJarfana, 466 

Dimodangnpta, KuUmtmata, ,36, >37 
Damanaka, >49, ,50. 

Danae, mfttf, ,84 

Dan^in, xn, xni, n. 6, 19, 31,0 1, 3>, 

49> 59. 60. 9». ’“L ' j66 , ,68, ,71, 

>9^330. 308, 3,6, 338, 340, 36a, 375, 
37<. 377. 378. 379. 380. 38', 3«*. 3*3r 
384. 389. 461, 461 

Paxdic branch of Indun race, 33 
Dardnra bills, 94 


Daeapura, city, 85; panegyne of, 79; 

BAiUaMdsd in, 386, 

Da^irna, country, 85. 

Dative, usages mtb, 18. 

Dattska, of Pltalipntrs, authority on 
erotics, 468. 

Dattaka barvipraya, father of Migha, 
IS4. 

Deiects In poetry (dhro), 374. 

Deiniaa and Kymbas, 369. 

Demokritos, Greek philosopher, 356. 
Deodars of the Himilayss, 80. 

Derivative forms of the PakcatOHtra, 2 . 9^ 

63 

Deva, Dattmt 430. 

Devadatu, verson of Cukasafiahy aps 
Deviditya, father of Invikrama Bhatts, 
333. 

Devanna l^stts, SmfhcandnHj 448. 
Devaprabns bOri, 143. 

Devasmil&i legend of, S84, 364* 
Devasvamin, astrologer, 530 
Dbanamjsya, Oofardpa^ 166. 
DHUnsmjsya, 414 

Dhansmjsya C'utnkirti, 137 
Dhanapsls, Titakamafkjari^ 272, 33I, 
Pdiyalattkl^ 415 
Dhsnorveda, works on, 364 
Dhanvantari,SQtborofa m^leal gloaMry, 
96. 4>4 

Dhsnnadisa, imitates Bfina, 327 
Dharmakfni, philosopher, xxii, 308 
Dbarniaiiitba, a Tirthskara, 143 
Dbarmsrfija, Vtddntaparibhata^ 478 
Dhmvalacandra, patron of Nira)aDB, 263, 
Dhtl, poet, Pwanadutay 53, 86, 190, 
219, n I, 22a 
Dhvsnlkfira, 393, 396. 

Lhalects in Sanskrit, 4, 

Dialects of the A9okan inscriptions, 2 7, 28 
Dialogue in Kslhans, 169 
Didactic fable, 242*65 
Didactic Ule, spvfi* 

Digsmbsra Jam monk, 301. 

Digsmbsras, s8. 

Digniga, philosopher, xxi, xxii, 81, 107, 

484. 48s 

Digviyaye, of Kaghn, 93 
Diupa, father of Kaghu, 93 
Dio Cawini, 531 
Dio Chryioitomos, 370, 371 
Diophantoi, aatronomer, (r A D. ,50- 
75 , Heath, Duphantus of jikjtoH- 
<tria, ind ed 1910), 5,5 
DiMmkara, Afvavaidfako, 465 
DtrMonum mtat kumanao. Me Ltbtr 
helilat et Dmauu, 358. 

Direct apeecb, love of, ,44, >45 
Diiadirajitage, of poetic form la Qbtnu 
4« 

Divakaramitra, a Boddhhrt aa^, 31 8 
QiTodba, kmg of Benatca, 507. 
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Docten, aUln ogoiml, 138. 

Dob flcih, eating of, n Bnddhiet Taatia 

moat, 496. 

Doni, Im MtnU Ftlttofkia 4 $t Dtm and 
TVattaH Aturn dt itendthar Inikmt 
fihu^ nmvU (Venice, 1331), 338. 

DnMt enUtulrt, 7, 8, 11, 97, I<7, 14I, 
131, III, 113, 116, 137, 3 <>i 3 > 8 > 3 >< 3 > 
345* 49>- 

Donning of eonaonante, forindden m 
panionate ipeedi, 9 

DrdbabaU, Kponuble for reeeniion of 
Caraka SaihhM, axtil, n 3, 306 

Oiama, 10, ii, 376, 416. 

DranucUcirya, philosopher, 478 

DrsTi^as, mnikal recitation of, 386. 

Dravidian loDnenoe on Sanskrit, 4, aa 

Dratridian arorda borrowed, 474. 

Dubois, Abbd, Lt PatUthatanlfa *u kt 
einf nuts, a6a 

Duration of gestation, 30a, n. 3. 

ITaiMsiiiha, on Kilaaira, 431, 

Dnrlabharija, SamuJraHlaJt*, 334. 

Dnrlabbavardhans, king of Kashinir, 183 

Dunrinlta, of KoBgani, alleged conmen- 
tan on ktnUdtjiuitfa, xvu. 

Dyi Drisedn, AffttnuMjarT, a39. 


Eagle and tortoise, fable of, 333 
Eastern Hindi, aonree of, 3a. 

Eaaleni Piikrlt, ay, a8. 

Eastern school of Prakrit giammanans, 
33 i 433 > 43 f 

Egypt, possible ionnenoe on India, 367, 
n. I, 317, account-keeping in, xxIt, 
n. I, 

Elwhant flesh, eating of, in Buddhist 
Tantric ntual, 496 

Elentloo {addrala, aJdralvd), 374, 377, 
EifS, 311 

Elks in Black Forest (Caesar, De BtBo 
Gailut, -vi. ay), 356 

Emboxiiig of stories within stones, a44, 
* 46 . » 55 t X38, 319, 3ao, 367, a. 1. 
Emotion (ddiim), 63, n 3, 9a, 373. 
Eac]clop^ic learning, characterisUc of 
Kivya wnters, 348 
English, as a vernacular, xxvl 
Entering another’s body, mtif, 343. 
Epanthem, 3x3 
Epheaos, story-tellers of, 367, 

Epic, la, 13, 46, 47, 93; see also flfndii- 
khttnta and Rdmayana. 

Epics, u aristocialic litciatnre, 13 
Epigrammatic style, chaiaeteristic of Fla- 
vians and K 3 vya, 348, 349. 

Epigrams, ao8, a^. 

Equal pairing aig, 380, 

399 - 

Erasiatratos, Greek physicuw, 314, 


Etienne of Bonrbon, 3$a. 

Etymology, a I a, 

Eupkaa, by Lyly, 370. 

Ennpides, Greek tragedian (480-406 
EC ), 195. 

Exaggeration, 97, ai a 
Exhaustive statement (^nraiMdyif), 313, 
Expluatness of sense [lutkmyaktt), 30, 
374 i 39 ° 

Expression of pleasure (fnyas), 380, 38a, 

389- 

Extempore vene, So, 344. 

Eye-washes and salves, treatise on, 309 

Fables, x, xi, a4a-65. 

Fa-hien, Chinese traveller, 73, 99. 

Fairy tales, 39, 40, a66-93 
False ascetics, malt/, 343. 

Farce, Charition’s aiiventures, x. 

Fate, 167 

Feminine forms of certain words, 10 
Figures Iklaihidni), 103, 106, 331, 379, 
380, 381, 38a, 383, 3891 39 °> 39 >> 393 i 
393 i 394 > 395 i 398 - 
Firdausi, 366 

Firenzuola, Agnolo, Dtscarsi iegh am- 
mah ragiananlt tra ten (1368), 338 
Firmiuus Motemus, astrolo^, 330. 
Flying buds, matt/, 363 
Flymg machines, Vavanas experts in, a 79 
Fools, talcs of, 183 

Force (»/«), quality of style, 30, 3x7, 374, 
378. 379 i 38 >i 390. 

Foreign invasions, alleged eflect of, on 
development of the Kavya, 39, 48, 49 
Fox and eagle, fable of, 333. 

Fox and raven, fable of, 334 
Frog hymn of Afveifa, ^42, 

Frog maiden, legend of, 489 
Future middle, m Claasical Sanskrit, 6. 

Gadidhara, comm on RagbnnBtha Giro- 
mam's DiMUt, 483 
Gadidhara, hther of Vangasena, 31 1. 
Oalland, Zrr laitln el fables tnduuttes 
ic Bidpat e! de LakmoH (Paris, 1 774}, 

^358 

Gana, Afvdjnirveda, 463. 

Gaqe^ Grakataghava, 3x3. 

Gandhlra, 369, n 1, 3713 371. 

Gandbarva, 94, 93, 110, ai9, n 1. 
GaBgidatta, poet, aai, 

GaEgidhara, poet, defeated by Bilhana, 
>53 

CdgcTa, Tallvaemtmmuit, 408, 484,485 
Garga, astrologer, 3x8, 33a, 333. 
Caigacandrs, of Labaia, 139. 

Girna, ancient giamiiianan, 4a a. 

GsrUc, treatise on, m Bom MS, of, 

Ganiafuas, authority on Kijufistra, 430, 
Gau^a, Gsinflyp, style (.mdiga, rui), 39, 
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<0, 111,11 I, 131,11. 1, ijo. 111, 310, 

_ .V6, 377, 378, 379, 381 , 384. 395- , 
GtvfUpSdii, Mthor of /tdrtHff 475* 47<S* 
Gau^p&cU. eoiani. on Sitkkkfa 
4881 489. 

Gan^^, defective in Priknt, 385 
Ganrit Taotnc wofihijp of. 163. 

Ga7adisa» comm on Sofrata, 307. 
Genitive, use* of, 18 
Geognphj, s>9* 

Gewunex, borrowed by India from Potiai 
335. 

Genind, forms mixed m epic and Kivya, 
so: siiDplified in Classic Sanskrit, 6; 
QMS of, 238. 

Gerundives, extended nae of, m clauieai 
Sanskrit, 6 

Gesta Romaturum, 363 
Ohatakarpars, 76, 

Gbopunnkhs, anthority on erotics, 468 
Gipsies, as intermediaries of tales, 360. 
Gimar Inscription of Rndradlmai^ 48, $0* 
Gnomic verse, 46, 47, 215# S27>’3d. 
Gnostics, Indian innnence on, 500, 501. 
God, in Nyaya^Vaipe^tka, 482, n 2, 483, 
484, 485 

Goethe, appreciates Indian poetry, 82, 
IQT* 

Golden Seventy verses, by Vindhyavtsa, 
488. 

Goldsmiths, Mtire of, 240 
Gomnkha, minister of Naravihanadatta, 
371 

Gooanda, name of kings of Kashmir, 162, 
163, 

Gonardiya, authority on erotics, 468. 
Gonardlya, grammarian, 427. * 

Gonikkputra, aalhonty on erotics, 408, 

Go^lpntrs, grammanan, 437 

Oopala, l^end of, 272 

Gopin&tha, revises D^fokumiracaniai 

any Q 3, 

Gospel narratives, Buddhiat pazmlleli, 
Koa'‘4« 

Gottfned of StrusborE, Trufan umi 
JsoUe, 339. 

Govwrfhsuia, poet, 53i '9®« 

166, 317. 

Gonai]*, teacher of Cailkara, 47®- 
Govuidtcandra, of Kuiaj, 448 
GoTindarija, commentary 00 Maim, 44$ 
Gnjiavarmao, Maukhan king, 317 
GrammariaiM, influence of, on derdop- 
ment of laonage, 4, 5. 

Grammatical Kflvya, 6,1, 04, 

Grateful dolphin, mtfi/, 837- 
Greedy jackal, tale of, 361. 

Cr^ fable bleiattire, 3,41-7. 

Greek inflncnce, 47, 75, 8O1 145>83fli 4®®> 
i>3-»S. it*» S*9i S>S-®< SJO' 
SJt. 


Greek amdienic, iaHnenoe on India, 313- 
tfl- 

deck lendenngi of Indlaa n a m e a , iC. 
Gredci, 39, 

Cricnon, Sir George, Owoiy of Mih*- 
rtytre ApabhrahTa, 33 
Gnha, deatroyerof Tirjta, 113 
Gahaaena,of Valabhl (A.D. 339^)1**** 
Apabbiah,a, 31 

Gehyakaa, mountain apntat, no. 

Gujarill, 161. 

GBMie, in United Froyincee, 53. 

Geuittn, atyle of, 70, n. a. 

Gniuani, V/adefafotoM, 134. 

Gunabhadia, l/Umntiihbia, 33$. 
Gnnacandra, Aafyaiw/oiio, ay. 

Guni^hya, BrkatkttkS, 18, 40, 146, lOi, 
166-87, 300, 307, 319, 310 
Gunaratna, Buddhiet philoaophcr, 486. 
Gnpayrddht, tiauilator, 183. 

Gupta dynaity, Sanikrit flouriihea under, 
13, 74-7. S»o 

Gurjarn, GOijara, 14, 3a, 33> 34t >5'> 

•S’. 

Ilala, Sallasm, 13, an. 4, s, 40, 54, 187, 
>01, ai3-5i »*®- 4H- 
Haltyudha, SniAmeuaiarvania, 448 ! 
poet, 107. 

Haliyodba, poet aod grammanan, 18, 
133, AtAutk/lHaralmuiidlii, 414; 
comm on Chandaiiitn, 416, n. 1. 
Hahia, bird, 343 
Haindntta, a merchant, 191. 

Haradatta, PadamaHjat\, 109. 

Ilaradatta .S3ri, Kathav<mttimdktjra,\ii. 
HaniiAhadeya, patron of Can^fvata, 
448. 

Haribbadra, Jain pbiloaopher, 497, 499, 
date of, xai, xxli. 

Hancandra Bbatfira, proae antbor, 300, 
339 

Hancandra, DkarmatarmMhjmdaya, 143, 

3J® < 

Hancandra, Jivamlkaiatampa, 336. 
Hanbarn, ^tron of Irugapa, 414. 
Harinhikyaiia, of Mithila, 449. 

Hanyenn, panwnat of Samadragupta, 
7®, 77.78.9^ JOOt 

Haiita, authority on medicine, 505, 309. 
Haraa, king of Kanauj, xxviu, 33, 77, 
1x4,134,130,0 a, 101, III, a> 4 .>i 5 > 
eji. »J7. »97i 3®*! 3M. 3«®-«9. 339. 
34>. 347. 395- 

Haiya, king of Kaihmir, 133, 134. 
Hanadeva, LiHfaniifdiana, 433; ft 
Haifa, king of Kanan). 

Haraaklrtl SBri, yjrattiaioniUUra, 334. 
Harah soonda, 311, 3<e- 

Haatipaka, 131 

Hithignmph& Inacnptlon of Khimvela, 41 • 
Hegelian theory of the State, 456. 
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Hefatncb Seoae, ButUem der Ewtgtn 
363. 

HekaUio* of Miletot, 145, n. 1. 

Helblja, KHhoiiian hUtoriui, i6j. 
Helen, Iq^d of, xi, n 4 
Heliodoroi, 36S. 

Hemacendre, Jain polymath, 3a, 34, 35, 
131, 141, 143, lyj, ao8, aid, a4i, a69, 
ago, 394, 36'. 3«4i 4«4i 4'5i 4»“i430i 
434i 43Si 4*4. 4*4i 497- 

Hemidn, CaHirvargmiiittimam, 448 ; 
(^otofMlt, 311. 

Hemarijaya. KalhirtOniltara, 395, n 5. 
Hepa, goddeti in Mitinni, zziv. 
Herodotoi, Greek bittonan, 145, 33a, 335, 
33 ^ 

Herophtloa, Greek phyucian, 314 
Heaiod, 35a. 

Hetairu, 3a, 3a, 339, 300 ^ 

Hexameter, 370, 371. 

Himilaya, mountain, 80, 88, 94 
Hlaayina aehool of Buddhitm, 7a 
Hindi, langaage, 33 , litentnre, 36 
Hippokleidea' marriage, 333. * 

Hippokratea, Greek phynuan, 313 
HIra, father of ^rlharya, 139. 

Hutena AptUemt Tynt, 70, n a 
Hlatoruna of pbilotophy, 499, 300 
Historical method, lacking in Qistraa, 410 
Hittory. caniea of weakness of Indiana in 
Kienttiic, 143-7 

Hinen Taang, 14, 164, 315, 319, 433 
Hobbes, 431 
Hochaprache, xxt, axvi, 

Homer, 33a, 36a, 368, 370 
Homoiotelenlon, 369 
Horae-fleah, eating of, 496. 

Horse sacrifice, as sign of paramount 
power, 76. 

Human aacnfice, 131, 383, 389, 367. 
Hnraonra, medical dictum of, 314 
Huns, 74, 80, 81, ififi, aaj, 317, 49a 
Husain ibn * All ai W8<ia, Ainmn 
SukatB, 338 

Huska, king of Kashmir, 163. 

Huviyka, inscription of, 13, n i, 
Hypatia, astronomer, |A D. 370 ' 4 I 3 , 
Heath, J/t$l t/ Cntk Math,, 11, 338), 
S >5 

Hyperbole (aUfoycktr), 378, 3149 
Hypei-bandhi, 33. 

Ideal of feminine beanty, contmnity of, 
from Vedic times, 43,0 1 , 

IksTikn, 93 
lUad, 13, 61, 366 
Iliuatration, (tadarfoiia), 380^ 399. 
ImpcratiTe mood, 113. 

Imperfect teoae, so, 113, 307 
Impersonal passive, favourite constiuc- 
uoo, 9<>. 

Incest, as a molt/, 394. 


India, known in Egypt, x. 

Indirect expresaum {/atjAfyoh/a), 380, 
jSa, 39«. 

India, god, 1 10, 1 1 1. 

Indra III, 33a. 

Indimmm, grammarian, 431. 

Indraktla, place of Aipina’s penance, no. 
Indrityndha, horse of Candripl^a, 331 
Indnkara, father of Uadhavakara, 3 1 1 
Indnroatl, snfe of Aja, 91, 94, 93. 
Inreienee, as opposed to suggestion, in 
poetry, 393 

Infinitive, loss of varieties of, m Classical 
Sanaknt, 6 

Inscription, use of Sansknt in, 14, 15 
Inscriptions, 311, 330, n, i. 

Inspiration in poetry, 340 
Instrumental, old usages snth, 18. 
Inter-state relations, 434. 

Iron-eatmg mice, molt/, 331, 333. 
Imgapa, NinIrtharatHamM, 414. 
ipvara, creator, 99, 100. 

Ijvarakisna, philosopher, 77, 488, 489 
Iitarama, brother of Bilhana, 133 
Iskpnr inscription, 13, n i. 

Isis, goddess worshipped in India, x. 
Isolde, 3 s6. 

I-tsing, Chmese pilgrim, 33, 73, 176, 177, 
4>9- 


Jkbili, narrator of part of the Kidambari, 
330. 

Jackal and indigo vat, story of, 337 
Jacob ben Eleazar, Hebrew version of the 
Pabkatantra, 338 
Jagaddeva, SvapmmntSmam, 334 
JagaiKpa, Tafkdmrta, 486 
Jagagyotirmalla, comm, on Jddra/atf 
jayatarya, 534, n a. 

Jagannitha, BhimtHjvMsa, 334 , Rasa- 
gaUgddhara, 396, 397 
Jaimmi, alleged author of Mtmdnsd SHira, 
XXI, 45R 

Jams, 13, 148, 340, 341, 346, 361, 393, 

»94i »95. 30 '. 490> 499, S'", fio" 

Jain .Stotras, 314, 313 
Jaiyyata, comm, on Snynita, 307. 

Jalanka, son of Ayoka, 163. 

Jalbapa, Mugdh^^adofa, 339 , SubhasUa- 
muhtdvall, 333, SomapMamiasa, lyj. 
Jarobhaladatta, version of Vetila/aMca- 
mnfatthe, 388. 

James of Vitry, 363. 

Janaks, king, 93, 130 

Jitfikama, anthority on medicine, 309 

Java, Kavi literatnre m, 16. 

Jayacandra, of Kananj, 139. 

Jayadatta, Apmaidyata, 463 
Jayadeva, GOagamiida, 53, 190-8, 319, 
, 3»7. 4«9 

Jayadeva, dramatist, comm on Gafrgefa, 
485 , Caadrihka, 396. 
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Jaj’tdera, KattmaUtarl, 469. 

Jayiditjn, aathor of J(S^ VjiH, 419, 
43®* 

Ja^anU Bluttii father of Abhloatidai K35 ; 

A>vi>aMa«/ar»9 aai, 484. 

Jayapf^9 kiag, 169, 336. 

Jayaratha, AlaikkinvtiNarfiml, 173# 
ffaracanitutMtimamt 137, 366 
Tayuihba, CftlnlcTa prince, 154. 
Jayatihha, king of iCaahaitr, 136, 139, 
160, 168 

Jayiaihha Siddiiarftja, patron of Hema 
candra, 433. 

Jewish-Chnctiao week, adopted in India, 
53>* 

Jews, intenneoiancs in civilization, 300 
JlmQtavihana, hero, 38^- 
JtnnOtavabana (perhaps nth cent \D^a- 
449 

Jmakirti, stones by, 395 
Jiiuiena, JianvaH^a^rdna^ 498 
Jinasena, AihpurdMo^ 498, JParpidbhyu-- 
86 

Jinendnbuddhj, 134, 376, 413, 

43® 

Jisnn, of BhillamalU, father of Brahma' 
gu^a, 33a 

Tleaka, expert on children's disease, 506 
Jivafarman, astrologer, 530 
Jd-do-shfl, sect, 494 

Joel, Kabbi, Hebrew version of the 
J^aJUatantra, 338 
Jogun&ra inKription, 40 
John of Capoa, Zzdrr Kehla€ et Vtmnae, 
33 « 

Jonaraja, of Kashmir, 173, 174, 333 
Joseph and Potiphar, mot^t 343 • 

Julian, emperor, 336 
Julius Valerius, style of, 70, n a 
Jhmaranaiidii), revises comm on Sa^- 
kstptasarOt 433. 

Jaska, king of Kashmir, 163, 

Jnvenal, 351 

JyefthakaU9a, father of Biibana, 133 
Jyotirl9Vara, PaSUasdynkot 469 

KaccSyaaa, Pill grammar, 43O. 

Kidamba king, Kamadeva, 137 
Kadin, version of the <^ 9 tka$aptatt, 359 
Knikeyl, wife of Da9aratha, 93 
lUiUkavana, eastetu boundary of Ar7dl> 
varta, 11 

Kilaitm, demon, 379 
Xala9a, son of SOryamatl, aSi. 

Kalhana, historian of Kashmir, 133, 153, 
158-71, >23, 137, a8i, j8s, 339, 347, 
M9. ♦>8, 431 

Kilidiu, X, XII, XIII, XIV, xv, xvi, xvii, 

8, JO, 21, 30, 39. 43 i S't S 4 . 60, 76, 
79-108, 109, 115, 116, 119, IJ 3 , «j6, 
■ 3 <I > 3 a> 135. >36, 140, ■ 45 t > 49 | > 94 . 
199, aoi, J05, o. 1, J09, Jio, ai8, a6j. 


307. 3 >o, 316, 339. 3 «o. 34 '. 344. 347 . 
371, 3to, B, I, 393, 413, 416, 439^451, 
46 a, 469 

Kalinga, conntry, 93, betel and coco* 
palrei of, 80 
Kahfigaseni, hetaira, 371 
KaUafa, S/andaAarijkd, 481 
KaUlmaehos, Greek p^, 197, 348, 349, 
.t53 

KalyftnamaUa, AHoUgartingaf 470. 

Kima, love god, 88, 93 
Kamadeva, K&damba king, 137 
Kamadeva, king o> Jaintia, patroa of 
XavirijA, XVII, n. 5 
Kauialikara, NirnayaitndhUy 449 
Kamalavanlliaiia, laiil policy ol, 168 
Kamandaki, nun, 363 
Kimandaki, Ai/tnifn, 462 
Kicnapila. king in DufoJLumth'acai’itay 
297 * 

KainarDpa, elephants of, 94 
Kambojas, Kambo^a^, )Wople, 81, 441, 
their special speech uses, 10 
Aamikm^ by boplioklcs, 34^ 

Kampana, (possibly from Latin campus), 
170 

Kamyaka, forrst, 109, 1 10 
KanabhDti, a Yaksa, 266, 267 
Katiada, xSiS^/w, 483, 485 

Kanaka, uncle of Kalhana, nH 
Kanakamthjail, Jain legend ot, 3C1 
Kanakosena V&dirS^o, 142 
Kanakhala, mount, 84 
Konarese, alleged use of, in Greek farce, x. 
Kanska, (? conn with Canikya, older 
form ot Canakya\ lectures Dhrtarastm, 
4 .v»* 

Kaniriia, Emperor, xxvti, xsviu, 18, 39, 
II 3, 74, 163, 406, 307, n i 
Kandarpakctu, hero ot the Vasavadattdf 
3 ® 9 » 3 '® 

Kausa, slaying of by Kpipa, 45 
Kantimati, mother of Kimauuja, 478. 
Kapdn, legendary foil rider of Che S^ihkbya, 

48S 

Kapilabala, father of Dfdbahala, 
Kipinjala, friend of Pundirikn. 321, 322, 
3 >V 

Karapika, 349, 230. 

Kirkota dynasty, 163, 164. 

Kama, of Dahala, 133 

Kamadeva Tr'illokyamalla, of Anbilvi^, 

153 

Kamatas, speech of, 386 
Karnisuta, anthonty on thieving, 300 
Karfnajini, authority on ritual, 475 
Kapakftsna, philosopher, 475 
Ki9yapa, authority on Alaikkora^ 372 
Kl9yapa, authority on medicine, 505. 
Ki9yapa, fididxfaootihana^ 432 
Ki9yapa, DkarmasAtra^ 439* *. 

Kashgar, MS from, 509 
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Kuhnit, 133, 134, 948, 1S4, 985. Bet 
hooie of SMiiknt, 17 , tudsl of, So. 
KaihniniB Briatkatha, 975, 976. 
Kaibiiiiriin prononcution, 386. 

Kt^hika iehool, 438. 

KStTlyMui, graoimanBB, autbor of 
VMhitti, nvi, n i, 10, 17, 40, 308, 
4*6. 4>7- 

Kttyiyaoa, lexieo37apher, Nanumala, 
4'3- 

Kantalya, KaotUya, avii, tee KiUt^tltym 
Artha^ra 
Kiverl, river, 94. 

Kavi, Kavri, epe^ and literature in Bali, 

»6, 463 

Kaviitja, title, 76, 138, 139, n 3, 307, 

.^86. 

KAvirSja Sori, Jfa^Asvdpdn^^tya, xvA, 
n 5t <37i 138. 139 
K«dln yft/afatmdJka^t 417 

K«'Son, Baddhist aect) 494 
KeraU, ladwt of, 94 
Ke^ava, father of Gane^a, 523 
Ke^ira, father of lUminuja, 478 • 

Ke^ava, father of Vopadeva, 511. 

Ke9ava Mi^ra, Tarkabhdtdf 486 
Xefavasvamio, N&nartkarnauasaikksipa^ 
414 

Khafikha, Kaihmman minuter} 1634 
Kb&raveU, kuiKt 40, n 1,41 
Khaxarc, allege identity with Gaijaraa, 
33t a 3* 

King, position of the, 444, 447, 453, 434 
Kings as poets and patrons, 59-4. 
Kmnaras, 321, 

Kirata, as a, ill. 

Kifkindhi, fmvst, 90 
Af «/ Snmdddd, 360 
Kaunapadaota, alleged anihonty on 
Artlia9Utrm, 457 

KauraTas, destroy P&ndava army, 256, 
*57- 

Kau^mbl, town, 29, n 2, 268, 270 
Kautsa, a Brahmin, 94 
Koine, Priknt, assumed, $5, n 3. 
Kokkoka, ^aiiraJkasj/a, 46$^ 

Kffna, brother of Harsavardhana, 314 
Kfioa, god, 125, js6, 16a, 191, 193, 
aio-17. 

Kffna, king (a D 1347), 

Xrfna 111, KiftrakOU king, 133, 333 
Kni^llhfiika, Furusakdraf 430 
Kftttkfis, Pleiades, 8 q 
K ramadifvara, SatMstfiiasdrmt 33, 433 
Knutfica, moimtain, 8^ 

K|tapanaka, lexicographer, 76 
Kf&rap&ni, authority on mediane, 309 
Kfatimpas, 368. 

Kfatnyas, speech of, 8 
K»emaihkara, venton of StnAdfOttmhd^ 
irtmpJbd, 292 

Kfemarija, comm on ^nw Sktra, 481. 


Kfemendra, Kashmir polymath, x, 33, 

> 3 S, *36, 159. 161, 9 o 8, 909, 937, *40. 
969, 976-80, 981, 391 , 397, 416, 469, 
493 - 

Kfirnsvifflin, oomm. on Amarakopaf 414. 
Kabera, god, 94. 

KncnmSra, anthonty on erotics, 4168. 
KnU^ekhan, xiv, n 1. 

Kola^khara, patron of VSsndeva, 98. 
Kula^hara, Mkkamdtmdldf ai8« 
KnllQka, comm, on Manu, 4^. 

Knmira, war god, 89, 90 
Knmfirad&sa, kiitf of Ceylon, 80, 
Knmiiadkta, ^ffnaJtiharmiat 89, 108, 
n 1, xi9-a4, 209, 336 
KnmftragQpta, emperor, 74, 76, 80, 8x, 
94, n J 

Knmiralita, KtUpanama$i 4 tttkaoxSktrS^ 
lafkkSra, viii-x, 55, 56, 69 
Kumarapila, king of Gujarat, 143, 173. 
Kamarasv&min, FaindF^nat 435* 
Knmanla, philosopher, xxi, 34, n, 3. 23, 
438. 473. 474* 484. 497. 499* 
Kumbhakama, a Raksasa, 117. 

Kuntala (o /. Ktmtaka), Vakrakhjivita, 
39>» 393 

Kuntala Qatakaxm Sftta^^ana, kills his 
queen, 469 

Knntala, ^tavghana of, 341. 

Kurukietra, Abhlraa m, 33 
Knms, tnbe, 3 
Ku^avalt, city, 96 
Knsanas (Kusanas), 145, 163, 166 
KusnmadeTa, Drsfdnta^akaf 334 
Kuramapura, Pafaliputra, 531, 52a 
Kuvioda, of COrasena, 341. 


La^abacandra, poet, 304, 805 
La Fontaine, JFakiu, 359 
Lagrange, J L., Comte, astronomer 
fi735-i8i3), 596. 

Lahodi (Lahodl), speech of the western 
Pu;tb, 39, 33 

Laksmana, brother of Rama, 96, lao 
Lak^roana Acirya, Cam^kucap^Ud^ikdt 

33X 

Laksmana Bbatta. father of Kimacandra, 
139. 

Laksmana Bhatfa, Rdmdymnatampd^ 336 
Lak^manasena, kug, 33, 190, 319, aaa, 

La^^idera, tether of Jalhaua, 333 
Lak^mldevI, wife of Bilambbafta Vaid- 
yasitha, 447. 

Lakymidhara, ^a^kkdfdcamdrtkd, 434, 


435' 

Laksmidbara, Smrhkalpoittrut 448, 
Lalitiditya, khig, 54, 150, x68 
Lablasuradeva, poet, 150 
Lalla, QuyodhivfdiUuttmtrai 333. 
liaBka, not Ceylon, 95, n. i, 97 
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Ldke;nni or Rinqa, «i a Prtkrit 
(mmaiian, 433, 434 

Uta, aitroDoaiCT, 5M 
Lita, dcKtiption of, 

Litai, didike Suiiknt, 385. 

Latin of Middle Agee, not a pieclie 
parallel to Sanskrit, 1 1, 13 
LaneSkp BUskaia, jtrtiauuuraia, 474, 
TwiMaumtuli, 486. 

Lansh and ciy motif, 343 
LaoiiityL riser, 94 
Ltnkika era of Kaahinir, 164 
Lasanapraakda, of Gnjarit, 173 
Law, onein of works on, 404, 

Leon of Medina, 139 
Lexicography, 41^, 413-15 
Liter de Dina et Kalita, by Kaimnnilus 
de Bitems, 359 

Liter KtUUu et Dimnae, Dtrectonum 
vitae tumanae, by John of Capua, 358 
Ljcchavi princess, marries Candragnpta, 

74 . 

Lilivati, capital of Kapphana, 1 33 
Lilifnka, KriHaiarndmrta, sl8 
LiSga worship, 185 
Ling^ial letters, as affecting style, 390 
Lion and woodpecker, fable of, 355 
Lively fancy (utfreisa), to 6 , 31a, 316, 


37S> 399 

Livy, Roman historun (a.c 59-17 ad), 
most unmllitary of histonans, 169 . 

Llewelyn and Gclert, legend of, 354. 

Loaves and fishes, Buddhist parallel to 
miracle of, 503 

Logic, 489-7 

Lohara dynasty of Kashmir, 164. 

Lokasena, continues Uttarafurdifa, 498 

LokSyata, philosophy, 453, 47a, 483, 
49*'i 399i 

Lokottaravadms, Buddhut school, 491. 

Lolimbarija, //anvildsa, 137 , t’aiifya- 
jltmta, 511 

Lollata, writer on poetics, 387, n 3 

Longns, Poimemta, 370, 

Lothw, pretender in Kashmir, 16a, 


Love, 394, 395. 

Lovelmess, of style lUati), 374, 377, 

3 S>> 390 

Lucan, Roman poet (A D 39-05), 145, 
n. 3 > 34 <> 347 i 348 . 349. 

Lncretins, Roman poet (e 99-58 n c.), 
194. 345 - 

LnluanosCe A.D. 195-190), Adaiori) Sro$, 
368, n 9 . 

Lydia, as intermediary in transmission of 
fables, 353. 

Lykophron, Greek poet, so 
Lylp, Euphuti, 370. 

Lyric poetry, 39, 40, 41, 49, 47, 48. 


Hacfaisrelli, N , 455, 456 
Madana, king of Ujjain, 967 


Madanlbhiilma, of PnBcUa, (88. 
MadsaanaheukK, MadanamaSnki, ayt. 
Madanapila, Afatos a s dswwi i ^^jifit , 
51a. 

Madanasena, son of Haradatta, 991. 
MIdhava, brother of biyana, put author 
of, yrtwmmsbivtafda, 47 7 , DiidAnirM, 
430, JVyi^iomdlivislara, 474, TMka- 
difl, 477 ; /VdpanumyAsiyiiii^, 
447 

MUhava, t^aHtaradigvijigia, 476. 
Hadhava, SamadarfaMaiad^iraia, 499. 
500 

Mtdhavakara, Xttgvmifc^, 511. 
Madhava Bhafta, puhaps name of Kavi- 
r»)a, 137. 

Madhussdana SarasvaCI, PraitUua- 
tMa, 467 

Madhva, Anandatlrtha, school of, 479 . 
Madhyadtea, speech of, 386, 
Madhyamikt, city, 497. 

Marchen, 945, 946, 949, 957, 963. 
Magadhas, like Sanskrit, 385 
MIgha, QifuplUavadka, 18, 39, 87, n 9, 
108, n 1, 109, 115, 116, 119, I 9 I, 
n. 1, 194-31, 133, 140, 141, 165, ao8, 
960, 963, 994, .txfi, 340, 345, 378, 384, 
385. 430, d-Si. 4 * 9 . 490, „ 

Magic powers, obtained by Yoga, 490, 
49 < 

Mahideva, of Devagin, patron of Vopa- 
deva. 43s 

Mabakala, shrine of, 85 
Mabaniman, Mahevmua, 148 
Mabirastra, lync of, 60 
MahaaSnghiku, school of Bnddhism, 491 
Mahivira, Jam sage, 143 
Mahanra, mathematician, 594, 596, 
Mahayana, Buddhist philosophy, 55, 7a, 
73 . 4 >. 3 . 49 >> 493 - 

Mahipseta, lover of Pnndarika, 391, 399, 
3 > 3 - 

Mabendra, 94. 

Mabendravikramavanaan, dramatiat, 53, 
n 9 . 

Mahepvara, Vifvapratdfa, 414. 

Mahiman Bbaita. Vyaktiviveka, 393 
Mahisa, demon, 910 
MahmOd Ghaanl, [64. 

Mahomedans, 164, 

Maitrnkanyaka, legend of, 65, 66. 
HaitrKyaniya school. 438, 441 
Maitreyarakpta, Dhdti^irailpa, 4301 
Makaranda, TUkyidifaUra, 593. 

MkU, 85 

Milava, king of, defeated by Haifa, 317, 
319 

Malaya bills, 94 

Mallaniga, Malanaga, set Vitsyayana 
MalMr;nna, pretender in Kashmir, 160 
Mallai^in, /Lyayatimtm(ikk^ipfmtfi, 
484 


N D 3 
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MalUnltlia, cemnieatator, 8i, 83,87,417, 

B. », 433. 

MalUiOtt, 407. 

M«yl»«nl,»66,a67 
MMoma, battle of, with Utpala, 152 
Mammata, KivyapnUmfa, am, 87, n 3, 
140, 141, 137. 373. 3«4. 387. 388, 390. 
, 393. 394. 395. 396, 39® 

Han abont town, charactenaties of the, 
31. 53. 

Minata, lake, 83 

MhnatuBga, BkakUmarasioln, 114 
Mudakiiil, nver, deicrifacd by Valmiki, 
43 

Man^am Mifra, works by, 474 
Mandaradera, a Vidyidhara, 179. 
Maoelho, ApateUsmata, 3.31 
Man-catiiig monater, Uuddhiat and Chns- 
iMii legmd of, 301 

MSnikya Nandin, BantsamStkaslUra, 

Mbitya Son, Kip«M«raranfni, 141 , 
334, <> > 

Maniltha (ef, Manetho), 330 * 

Mdkha, poet, 136, 137, 161, 17a, 307, 
339, 396 . 4>4 

Hannen {rfti), of diction, 383, 384, 389, 
39> 

Mira, legend of, 66, 30a, 303. 

MarithI litentoie 36 , language, 14, 90. 
Hugo Polo, on dcTilnes of Kashmir, 166 
Marta Stuart, by Schiller, 86, 

Marici, legend of, 30a. 

Mtndatta, legend of, 333, 334. 

Mane of Prance, 36a 
MOrkan^eya, Brdirtatarvaiva, 33, 169, 
434, 435. 

Martial, 117, n 1, 310, 313, n i, 348, 
exiled from Rome, 36 
Martianos Capella, style of, 70, n a 
Marwar, Apabhrahfa lored in, 386. 

Mary, mother of Jesus, legends of, 30a, 

503, .S04. 

Maa'Odi, Arab geographer and historian 
(died Cairo, a, D 936 1, 360, 337 
MStaBga DlvSkaia, poet, aoi, 114. 
Mathematics, 75, 403, 4^, 313-8 
Mathnra school, uses bansknt, 13, n 3 
MathuranOtha, Tattvactatimaiiirtihatya, 
4 ^ 5 - 

Matfceta, perbaiw identical with Acva- 
ghofa, «4* 

MltjgupU, 131, 133, 163 
Manryas, ok of images for profit, 418, 
Maya, astrologer, 330. 

MOyi, alleged Indian reprcsentatiee of 
Isis, X 

Mfiyana, son of Sayana, 300. 

MayOia, poet, 13a, aoi, aoa, an, 315, 
4ta. 

Mlynrilja, fbyal dramatist, 53, n a. 
MayOraka, a make doctor, 313 


Max Mailer, theoiy of renabsance of 
Sanaknt, 33 

Meat, eatmg of, in Tantric ritual, 48s, 
496. 

Mecca, known to Kilacakra Tmtra, 


406. 
Mril 


ihatithi, commentary on Maim, 445, 

473. 

iktithi, i.e. Gautama, l^Oyopaara, 


XIII 

Medhivirudra, blmd author, 119, n 1. 
Medical dictionaries, 31a 
Medicine, 404, 408, .305-15. 

Medmlkam, AnekarthapMaliefa, 414 
Megasthenea, 459. 

Meghavahana, king of Kashmir, 163. 
Meghavijaya, PiMcSkl^lintiUhSra, xh, 
a6i 

Menander, Creek comedian, 418 
Mentha, poet, 13a, 1.33, 307, 339 
Mem, mount, m astronomy, cao 
Meratnngr, comm, on PasadkySya, 312, 
MerntuEga, PrabatMactntimam, 193, 
344. »• 3 

Mestra, legend of, 36^ 

Metaphors, 43, 44, 61, 61, 78, 79, 106, 
a«>. ii°‘ 

Mttammfhaas, by Apnieins, 367, 
Mttamorfham, by Ovid, 368 
Methodological pnneiplea, recognized by 
Kanfilya and Caraka, 461. 

Metonic penod, adopt^ in Romaka 
SiddhSnta, 518 

Metre, 47, 48, 64, 9a, 107, 108, 115, 118, 
IS3. '* 4 ) 130. >3>> >37. 14< . fotma of, 
417^31 » wnten od, 415-17 
Metrics; 405, 407, 415-17 
Mihirakula, HQn» kin|f» 163; set tke 
next 

Mihumgulat leader of the 74. 

Milestakat by Ansteidesy si 
Mjlbanay Ctiitsamrtaf 511 
MlmalladerT, mother of Qnharsa, 1 39 
Mtmesa by Sophron, ,^670 
Minari^a YavaDScarya, aatrologer, 531. 
Mitanni influence on Aryans, xxie. 

Mltra Mt9ra, VtratHiir^aya^ 449. 

Mixed Sanskrit, 483, 492, 493, 495, 510. 
Mixture of langot^tes, ^98 
Mog^aUina, ^a^alttkkkam^ 456a 
Moni^ola, mflnence of, on transmissiOQ of 
lalea, ^60 

Monyas, identity of, as, n a. 
Morphoii^, changes w, 5, 6 
Moschoa, Greek pastoral poet, 370. 

Mosea Baasola, 139 
Mothers, goddesses, 285 
Mountains, JCilidSsa's love of, 88 
Muhammad ibn MOsft ab>Kho«dUisin1, 
iratbematieian at the court of al- 
MamOn, died e, a.d 840 (L C Kar* 
piiiski, Robtrt ef Chester's L«tm 
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TimulatUM ^ tkt Algdm tj ml- 
Klum^mi, 1915). 5J7, 

Maka, demon m boar form, 1 1 1, 

MQka, P^Uofatit n8, 

Mnkta, aervaat of Har|a, 158 
Mnkt&phalaketni Vidy&dbara emperor, 
378. 

Muktikalnpn, (^at-grandfatbcr of BiU 
hana, 153 

Mnkula, fother of Pratlhirendurftja, 383 
Maladeva^ typical rogne, 338, 391 
Malaiarvastiradms, Buddhut iclioot, 
491. 

MammuniAja, of the Konkan, 336. 
Man^ tnbei, linguistic mflnence of, 4. 
Mnhja, king, £3, n. a 
MuraU (» / ManiU}, river, 94. 

Muran, Aepx ascribed to, 41 a 
Mnuc, works on (cf also Nirada'a 
SarngitamakarandOy OOS 16), 463, 
466 

Muasohoi, Italian dictator, 453. 


Nnchshabi, TiUina$Hik^ ^59 
Nagadevi, mother of Bilhana, 153 
Nigarije, Bhuvofataka, 334 
N^arakaa, 467 

Nagarjuna, linddhist philosopher, 71, ;3, 
476. 

Nag&rjana, Yogofaiaka and Yogaskrat 
5 i<« 

Nagirjoiia. A'adfdsfra, 470 
Nagaijona, Pasara/tuikara, 51 3 
Nagas, mythical creatures, 134 
Naghusa, for Nahusa, 33. 

Nagojl Uha^fa, comm, on Kaiya^a, 439, 
PanMasefuAtfekkara, 431. 

Nairuktas, etymologists or expositor*!, 
403 

Nakaatras, alleged Chinese oiigiii of, 538. 
Nakula, AtvaakUsUa, 465 
Nala, hero, 395 

Nainitadhu, commentator on KudratJ, 
384, n I 

Nanda, legend of, 56, 57 
Nandas, dynasty, 437, 458, 439 
Nandikepvara, authority on erotics, 469. 
Nandin, authority on Aciwopr/ro, 431. 
Narada, as astrologer, 538. 

Narada, Bkakiifdstra, 460 
Narahaii, PajoHighantu^ 513. 

Narahari, ^arapoitjayocarya Svarodaya^ 
• 535 

Narasinha, of Onsia, patron of Vidya- 
dfaara, 393 

NaravahanadatU, hero of Brh0tkuika^ 
*70, 371. 

N&rftyana, HUepaaefa, 303-5. 

Niriyana, Matangoltl&y 465. 

Niriya^a, SvakdiudAdkartuampA, 336. 
Niriya^a, Vfttminakamt 417, n. 4. 


Nlriyn^a Uiatto, writes introdvctloa to 
D^^tdmmdtractcnia^ 397, n. 3 
Niriyaoa Bhafta, MdmmtyMajm, 474. 
Niriya^a Pan^ta, PiawtrtdntptaV^ 
4^5 

NavadvTpa, logical school of, 483, 485. 
N&yaka Bhafta, 39^. 39<» 39** 

Me^live with finite veib, 19. 

Nemidkya, father of rnvikraaa, poeoibly 
m Devhditya, 33a, o 3. 

Neo-Platonisu, Indian indnence on, 500, 
301. 

Nepalese PoSUaiantra^ 346, 163. 

Nestonan Chnstians, pebble influence 
of, 479. 

NIcula, allied poet and friend of Kill* 
diia, 107 

Nigel of Canterbury, 363 
Nihilism, 47a, 473. 

Nikodeiiibs, legend of, 494 
Nllakantha, Bhagwaiditkkdtkaft 449. 
NlLakapiba, Pufika^ 534. 

Nnanflga, 163 

Nine Jewels ol Vikramiditya, 76. 
Nirvindh^, nver, 85 
Ni9cayaaatta, (ale of, 363 
Niiyanatha, Rataralndkara^ 513. 
Nominal style, ao, ai, 35s. 

Nominal use of gerundive, 365 
North, taste of poets m the, 31C. 

North, rhomns, fhi Mmdl Phtipspphw 
of Dont^ 338. 

Northerners, uses of the, 10. 
North'Westem Pr&knt, 37, 28, 

Novus Bsopus, by Baldo, 359. 

Numerals, xxiii, xxiv, 537, 538 
Numerical formulae, 238 
Noti, Giulio, i)cl Coventp dd ngm 
(Ferrara, 1583), 338 
Ny&ya philosophy, 499, $00, 507 

Oath, of doctors, 313 
Obedience of the wild creatnres to ibe 
Christ Child, 30^ 

O^ayadeva, Ciaffyannidmant, 331. 

Odo of Sheritoii, 362. 

Odyssey, 13, 61, 337, 367. 

Oknos and his ass, 354 
Old Ardhamagadhl, 38. 

Old Oujatall, reMmbles ApabhraiiQa, 33. 
Old Magndhl. zH, 

Old Cauraseiii, aS 

Old Syrian P^atantra, 24(1. 

Opium, medicmal use of, 311 
Optative forms, reduced in classical Sons- 
knt, 6. 

Ordtal, fobneated in Iristan and Isolde, 
891 

Origin of Sansknt, 3-7 

Origin of the fable literature, 843-6. 

Origin of the QSatrai , 403->3» 

Oriyh, source of, 33. 

• 
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Orld, AngaiUn poet, 194, 347i iSO> 

368 

0:g/rh]/ntlnu Pafyn, z. 

PUzUpU, TaraSgavaO, 34 
Fadme^pta, aoi, n 4 
PadmanibhadatU, SufadmanyakaraHa, 
4S»- 

Paamamihiia, Kaibiniriaa hiatorian, 161, 

i6>. 

Padmapida, PatkcafadtkS, 477. 

Painting, Greek influence on Indian, 371 
Painting, works on, 466 
Pahlavas, 441. 

Pahlan venion of PaSUalantra, 146, 
>59 

Paitblnan, VkarmasUra, 439 
Pakfilasvamin, sa Vatsyjyana. 

Pllaka, legend of, ayi 
P3Uk3pya,anthoiityon tretennal^ science, 

Palatal •ibiluit, af offectiag style, 390 
Pill, loitgasge, so, 69. 

Palms, mating oi; 365. • 

Palm-tree, homage oi, to Mary, 503 
Pimpaka, S90, o. 1 
PaAdla, speech of, 386 
Pahcila iJ&bhravya, authority on erotics, 
468 

PaAcarttra school of Vaisnavism, 480 
PaTicaflkha, Siihkhya authority, 488, 
PAn^avas, 343, 357 
Fin^yas, pearls of, 94 
Pa^ini, grammarian, Si 7i 9i 'Of '3| 
17, 18, JO, Ji, 40, 45, 339, 37 >i 
4*3. 6«» 

Pimm, |XKt, J03, J04, 416, 430, 
PaiKwynca, 149, 130 
Paialei|isia [ahifa,, 378, 380 
Paraminanda, (ragaraiafilafahid, joj 
Paramaitha, reiiden SadukyaUnkd into 
Chinese, 488 

Parifara, alliged authority on Artka 
fostra, 457 

Pari,ara, astrologer, 328 
I’ari^ra, authority on medicine, 309 
I'aia^iima, sage, 83, 93 
Piiasikas, 81 
Paraaol-Bhitavi, 114 
Parihiaapnra, home of Kalhana, 1 38 
Parunaia, ue Padmagnpta 
Parisoi, 369 

Piriyatra, soulheni boundary of Aryavarta, 
1 1, 97 , PkUaikaStt in, 386 
Paronomasia (fltsa), 30, 106, 107, ju, 
310, 31 J, 3£i, 378, 380, 381, 384, 390, 
396 

Parrot, as narrator of the Aoidia>3an',3zi, 
3>4 

Parthians, 39, 143 
Partiaples,*i3, 258, 307 
Particlea, use of, 63, 64, IS3 


Plrrati, goddess, no, 285 
Pitalipatra, town, 76, 461, n i; forti- 
fications of, 460 

PataBjali, MakdikStya, zz, zzvi, 3, 7, 10, 
151 45-8. 199, JJ7, 241, 308, 339, 426, 
453, n >, 400, 305 
PsuAjsli, philosopher, 490, 499 
Pstent remedies, satire of, 138 
Pathos, 63, 68, 69 

Patriotism, not evident in Sanskrit poetry, 
345; 34^ 

Pattraiekba, form of Rohi^I, 331 
Paulns, of Alexandna, xziy 
Pauskarasadi, grammsnon, 436 
Pan^karaiadin, medical fragment by, 516. 
Pansanias, 354 

Pearl fishenes of the Tamimparai, So# 
Perceforest, legend of, 364. 

Perfect passive, 133, 138 
Perfect tense, 30, 115, 307 
PenkleSy ideas of, 453, n. 3 
l^enphraset, use of, 90. 

Fenphrsstic perfect, in classicsl Sanskrit, 
6 

Persian tale, 366. 

Perns, Persians, 423. 51 1, 334, 333 
Peter Alfonsi, 362 

Petronins, anthor of Sahra Or Sattrae, zi, 
310, 368, n 2, 370 , style of, 70, n 2 
Phaedras, fable writer, 332, 353. 

Phaidra and Hippolytoa, matt/, 336 
Philemon and Baukis, Indian legend of, 
284. 

Philosopher a atone, 511 
Philosophy, 404, 405, 471-304 
Pbokyhdes, maxims of, 337 
Fbonetws, change in, 4, 5 
Pkystologosj alleged borrowing from India 

m, 356 

Pilpay, Vidyapati, 3^0 
Pindar, Greek lyric poet, 36, 349, n 3 
Pindayu, astrologer, 530 
Pingala, Ckandas^ 48, 416 
Pi9ac8S, 269 

Pi9una, alleged authority on Arthi938tra, 
457 

PTthamarda, as companion of the man 
about town, 53 
Place value system, 326, 537 
Flacidus, l^i^d of, Buddhist parallel to, 

$03 

Plagiarism, 385 
Plant diseases, 511 

Plato, XZ1, 367, 300 , of, xviii 

Poetesses, 305 

Poetic conventions, 343. 

Poetics, 378-^00, 407. 

Poets, power of, 163, 170 
Potmemkat ^ Longus, 370 
Poison, accepted as canse of death by 
Roman wnters, 166 
Poison maiden, 361, n 3. 
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PolUut^ of Amtotle, xvuu 
PolybiM, Greek hutorUn, 164. 
Polygaotot, peioting of Oknoi, 354* 
Folykntei' ring, »reA/, 355, n. 3 
Popular speech, influence on literary 
oialect, 6, 7 

Portraiture ot the Buddha, m Gandhiran 
art, 490, 491 

Post*Aagnstatt poetry, comtiared with 
Sttiknt, 347-51. 
irthu, astrologer, 530 
P^huyapas, /nfrdis(/taM^aftJ^, 534 
PrthvTrija, king of Ajmir and Delhi, 173 
Prabhacandra, 497, PrahkSvakaxantra, 
n 5* 

Frabhakara, philosopher, xxl, 473, 474, 
P^Skkaranrdhana, father of Harsa, 

317* 

Prabhndevi Lafl, poetess, S05, n. 1 
PnieyatnadhyaB, uses of the, 10 
PradyoU, king, 364. , 

Pradynmna, astronomer, ^ss 
Pradyumna SQri, J^r^hiivaluKartirat 
194, n 5. 

Pragjyotisa, 94 

Prajya Bhatfa, Rajavahpaiak&f 174 
Prakkpitman, comments mi 
477 

Prikrits, xxv-xxvn, aA-31, 49, 80, S34, 
a6i, 395, 341, 3761 3»5i 380 
Piftknt grammarian, 433*6 
Prkkrlt literature, 345 
P^nt lyncs, a33'-o 

Prakrit originals, alleged for Sanskrit 
poetry, 39-43 

Praktti, legend of, 65 • 

Pripastapada, J^tdarthadkarnuuafh- 
grohay xxl, 485 

Pratiparudra, of Waraogal, patron 
Vidyinatha, 395. 

Pratiparedradeva, king C4.D 1499), 191 
Prailhirenduraja, commentator mi 
Udbha^a, 385 

Pratislhana, on the Godavari, 30, 367, 
368 

Bravaiaseoa, king (of Kashmir or VSba- 
taka), 97, 13a* »33» 168,316 
Prepositional compounds, 90, 313 
Present participle in anti or oil, ao 
Primary Priknts, 37. 

PritlkOta, home of Bana, 314. 

Prlyafigu, legend of, a6. 

Prolongation of Towels, 9 
Propertint, Roman poet, 36, 194, 348, 
35^ 

Prose, m Katya, 300 
Prose and verse, use of, ix, 69, 70, 344, 
aSSi ^30» 33a, 408. 409 

Ptolemy, 50 . Synt€uns of, 319 
Pnlakefin, king, defeais Harsa, xvii, 315, 
n 1 


Pulasrea. a seer, 867 

Pnltndas, tribe, 385 

Putina, xxiT \ see Siddk&nta 

Poise, nsed in diagnosis, 51 1 

Pnnarrasu Atreya, authority 00 medicinei 

509 

Pupdarlka, l«1oved of MabS^veti, 331, 

333 

Pflr^abbadra, PaMeatai^ray S46, 861, 
86j, 391 

Pnrohitat, of Kashmir, 161 
Pttrufottamftdeva, Bkdsavrtii, 430 
Purusottamadeva, father of ^vadatta, 
*9* 

Puni^ttamadeva, Tnkdn 4 afisa, 414, 
liaratfotiy 414 

PQrvamimftnsa philosophy. 47a-4, 499, 
500, 507 

Puspsdanta, legend of, 366, 867 
PuspadanSa, il/aifWMAr/evie, 320, 331 
Puspakeiu, a Vtdyftdhara, 309 
Puspesena. teacher of O^ayadeva, 331 
Posyamitra, king, 39, n 3, 437, 443, n 1. 
Pf gmalion and Galatea, legend of, 366 
F^thagorean problem, 517 

Qoickailver, used in medicine, 511, 513 

Rsabha, Jam saint, 314 
Ij^symmQka, mountain, 348 
$fya^figa, legend of, a 4 
Ka^da, Kashmir official, 159 
Radha, Iwloved of Kfsna, 191 
Raghu, son of Dillpa, 93, 94 
Kaghunsnclana, Tattvaiy 440 
Raghnnktha (^iromani, Didhtit, 4R5 
Kaiinundus de Biterru, Katmond de 
Hosiers, Libtrdt Dina tt KaMa, 359 
Rainy season, description of, 84, 120 
Raivataka, mountain, 135 
KSjakala9a, grandfather of Bilhana, 153 
Rijafekhara, Buddhist, 486 
RSja9ekbaia,^fvfanli(0/^f3ffi4(fra^a, 893, 
n 5 , PradandkaJhfa, 393 
Rftja^ekhara, dramatist and critic, xiit, 
XIV, xxTii, 45, 63, n 1, 119, 133, 135, 
305, « G aMi *70i 3^9* 334f 339. 340. 
341 . 54 a. 343. 34^ 395 
Kajasthinl, connected with Migara 
Apabbrahpa, 33 

Rajavadana, Kaidimirian pretender, 161 
Kipga, Cola prince, 154 
Rajputs, national vices 156 
Rk^yavardhana, brother of Harsa, 3>7 
Kkjya^ri, sister of Harm, 317, 318. 

Rkma, father of Somadeva, 381 
Rkma, hero, (on his killing of CumbOka, 
see Prints, ZII v 341-^), 96, 97, i3o, 
135,810, 371 

Kima, patron of Visndeva, 98 
Rkmacandra, Ndtjfadarpanaf xv. 
Rkmacandra, Praknyakaunmdiy 430. 
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Rlmicandi*, KattndracmUmant, 51a 
Kimacandra, aon of Lakamnna Mhatta, 

« *»• 

Rlmaciri, 8g 

Rima Kav1$vara, poet, 149, 140 
Kiminnja, phllotopher, 473, 478, 479, 
480, 499 

R&majiAla, kinj; of Bengal, 174 
kftmorudra, commentator on AmAm, 185, 
n a 

Rima Tarkavagl^ai commentator and 
grammarian, 3^, *88, 434, 435 
Raniditya, king oi Knshmir, 163 
Ranaiangamalla or lihoja, KajavartUka^ 
489 

Kai>trakuta, 133 
Kati, wife of Kama, 90, 91 
Ratnikarn Kijanaka Vag?9vara, 134, 135, 
i<»4, ai5, ai<i. 

Katna^ekhara, thoMdahkofa ^Chanda- 
kosa)f 416, n 3 

Havana, aa a Prakrit grammarian, 433, 
^414 

Havana, foe of Rima, 95, 96, 97, 117 

133* J57i 295 

fii.vattArjun'tya^ by Ithatimnka, 133 
Uavicandra, commentator on Amaxu, 183, 
n a, 184 

HavKleva, R&kiatithcivyay 98 
Kaviklrti, poet, 97, n 1. 

Kaviaena, radmaputd.ia, 498 
Kiwmukuta, Radtuantinkii on rimara- 
iofa, 209, 414 

Kecitanons. effect of, on Roman literature, 
347» »• * 

Reconstruction of the 346-8 
Red gnmicnt, of physiciani, 308 
Renaissance of Siiiskrit literature, alleged, 

Repetition (^punat ukta\ 106 
fitpnhlut ol Plato, XMii 
Kesign'itioii, n<> domiuant scutiment of 
KalhaniS history, 165 
Keva^iradhyn, Smaraiattvaprakd^ikdt 
470, n a 

RhamiMinitos, legend of, 336 
Kiddles, 381 

Righuangled triangles, 526 
Kllhaua, mtiiUttr m Kashmir, 161 
Rime, 97, I41 
Rohaka, talc of, 364 
Komaka, 51H 

Rotation of earth on axis, 521 
Hudia lihal(i, writer on |>oeUcs, 184, a6o, 
3«4. n *i394 

Huilradiman, king, 15, 16, 49, 300 
Rudraclon, Qyainikttfattra^ xx. 
Rtidramadeva, comnitniator ou Ain'ini, 

1831 n * 

Kudrata, writer on poetics, 3a, 33, 34, 
^30. M I, .339. 373. 3^4. 39‘ 39« 
RQpa, |)oet (betorc 900 a ii ), 339. 


RQpagoavamin, aoa, atp, aao, 323 
Kflpavafl, legend of, 66 
Rnyyaka, AhukkaraHarvastmt 237, 596, 
4" 

Qabanuvimm, commentator 00 the POr* 
vamimi&a, 24, n a, 473. 474* 
f^aka epoch, theones of the, 53, n 3. 
Cakas, 39, 145, 441, 443 
Qikatlyana, ancient grammarian, 43a, 

4*.V 

Qakttbhadra, A^aryack^amant, xii, n 3, 
siii 

QaktipSrva, astrologer, 530. 

^akyamitra, Pakcakrama m part by, 496 
Calitnra, home of Pinini, 425 
Qilihotra, anthonty on veteiinary science, 

465 

(^ilivihana, 292 

^ambhu, AnyoktimuktaJatafoidka^ 233 , 
Rapndrakatnapkra^ 1 74. 233, 234 
Sinaq, 303, 

^ankara, philosopher, six, 19, 1B4, ai6, 
217, aJ8. »36» 4 c 6» 473, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480, 483 

QankaTB, S/irvastJdkdHtasaikgra^a, 499 
GiBkan, faiiaratttnn/astuampd, J37 
Qifikim Mifni, UfasHra, 486. 
Q>Bkuavanniin, king of Knnhmu, Jji 
G>BknrMvii»in, A'yayapnmfa ucribed 
tn, zxii 

QiSkn, one of Nine Jeweb of Vikrami' 
dityn, 78, 1$, 

(pBDknka, poet, I ^2 

^■Bkbnlikhiin, Diarmatt/ru, 439 , Smrti, 

448 

Qfailnotrn, PhUMra, 4,0 
Qantideva, Buddhist philosopher and poet, 
7». 73. >3<>. 34<> 

(^iradutannys, Bhdvaprakifa, zv 
t^erana, poet, 190, 219, 220 
l^irenadeva, Vurghalavrllt, 220, n 1, 
^4^0 

yirngedattz, on Dhennrvedn, 464, 
Vungndeva, SamgUaralnnltara, 466 
Cbogadhara, (ii> dgaJAartiftui/ie/i, 222 
t^arngadhnra, Samhttii on medieine, 
5 " 

(^uvuvnimun, hUantra, 267, 431. 
CafinkR of Oaii^, 317, 318 
Qe9iprabhu, princess, 151 
Ch^mta, AmJkdr/kasamucfi^a, 414. 
Ci^vntn, poet, 20S 
Cathnandn, BiilsvaB, 523 
Cntinuidu, father of Abbinaada, 135. 
yatinendn, father of Rsdratn, 384, n i 
QlUaTSbann, 30. see Kantah otstf Hila 
ynunnku, grainmonan, 423, 423 
^epuiaga, PrdkflavyUtnrmasUra, 434 
(^oUnna, brother of Uhanapala, 331 
CilabhatpMka, poetesa, aos, 331 
Clladitja, 163 
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CilhanA, Qantt^akmt aja, asj, 
Vifon&n, of Mugadbft, 341 
Ci9iipiui, king ot Cedj, 115, 126. 

Viva, god, 83, 89, 90, 99, 109, 110, lit, 
135> I'A 154, 158, 176, 310, 385, 
- 3®a» 349» 451 

Vivadiu, KathdrniKva^ 393, recention 
of y*iilafaiUavi^tftttUd, si, atfs, 363, 
a88, /iMtAsd/a$iaJNipyaf ssi , ^dJtvd* 
hatuJtaihdf 393 

l^ivarimn, commentator on ydstafada/idt 


^ivMvarom, 133, 134 
(^jlravasll, Prasenajit ol, 133, 134 
Ctldhara, Nydyakandatt^ ^85 
tjrldhara, Tnfatt, <36 
<^ridharadi»a, 6 adudftJkarmdmrta, 222 
^riharsa, poet and philoiopher, 18, lo, 
108, a. 1, ^^6, n 3, 413, 47h 
Crlkanfha ^ivicarya, ^at^kdiya^ 481 
V’rlktimara, Qttparatna^ 464 
QrloiaU, home of M&gha, i^v ^ a 
^rimatl, wife of Himbiiira, legend of, 65 
f^riniviia, )iaHndramai^ipikd^ 478 , 
SakaLUdfyamaiasatkgrakai 479 
Qriaena, astionomer, 330 
Lrivara, Kaikahuttakat ^61 , JainaKaja-^ 
taraH^tuif 174, Su/ikdstidva/i, 333 
^tivith&oka, J amakara/makarat 197, 
11 3 

(^rlvijayn, 14a 

^rutadliara or f^rutuHiara, epithet of 
Dhoi, 330 

Cubbacaodra, y^ndrnava^ 497 
Vaddhodana, and Da9aratha, hi* 
t^addhodana. legend of, 59 
^udra, Brahmanic contempt for„99 
VGdraica, alleged royal autlior, 53, n. 1 , 
rewards poets, 339 

^udraka, of Vidi9a, hero of the Kddam^ 
bart^ 331 

^udraka, hero of yfnuarttra, 393 
^nka, pupil of Prijya iihafta, 174 
gokanSsa, father ol Vai9ampkyiuia, 331, 

33a, 3a3« , , 

Qvetailvipa, legend of visit to, 379 
(^velaketu, authority on erotics, 99, 468* 
Qvetiket^, husband of LaksmT, 3a3»3a3 


Sadbnanda, Viddntaidnt^ 478. 
hada9iva, on Dbanurveda, 464 
Sa*di, CuhstdH, style of, 70, n 2 
SSgaTanandin, Pidlakalaktaiwatnako^^ 
sv 

S&bas&nka, royal pMrou, 53, n. 1 , rewardi 
poets, 339 

Sahid, David, and Gaulmin, Lwrt tks 
iumtins Mf la ConduiU dts royt (Pans, 

><»44)i338 ^ f 

Sah|d»ya, perhaps name of author of 
Kankis on Dbvani, 387 


Sahya, mountain, 94. 

Si. Elisabeth of Portugal, 36a, a 4 
St Omnefurt, legend of^ 363* 

St Martin, bird of, 361 
Sakalaktrti, Tattadrtka»draiip%kd^ 497. 
Samantabhiuira, Aflamlmitksdi 497 
S&mkhya philoso|^y, 56, 77, 99, 391, 
n- 1. 453» 47ae 478> 479* 487'-9> 499* 
500,507. 

Samudtabaudhu, commentator on Aum- 
kdrasarvasva, 39b 

Samudragupta, emperor, 53, 75, yb, 77, 
78, 80. 94. 

Sand ot the Indus, 80 
Samlakart Hebrew, 360. 

Sandal of Kashmir, Bo 
Sandhimati, resurrection of, 167 
Sandh)ftkara Nandin, poet, 137, 174 
Sabghagupta, lather of Vaghhafa, 510 
Sanskntf xxv-xxvii , Part 1 , sif alsa 
Mixed ^anskrti, use of, 344, a68, 395, 
34<. 385* 380, 4B4, 493, 493, 495, 
barbarisms m technical texts, 407, n 3. 
Sappho, Greek poetess, 34. 

Sarasvati, iestival of, eiicouraget )>oettc 
talent, 53 , sacrihcc to, in expiation of 
crruis 111 speech, 5. 

Sarasvatl, ri\er, 85 
fMiivnjitamilra, kragdkatdsMra^ 315 
Sarvajfi&tman, katkksepa^nroka, 477. 
Sarvinanda (Sarvinanda), yaga 4 iUartia, 
*73 

Sarvaraksita, grammanan, 430 
Sarvastivada, Sarvastivadin, Buddhist 
school (fragments from lurkestan of 
the Bktksmaprditmpksaf ed Wjld- 
schmidt, 1936), 5X, 64. n 1,496, uses 
Sanskrit, 1 5, n 3 

Sassauian dynasty, 530 , cf Hurcoe 
Satavhhana, 40, 53, n 1, 54, 70, 0 1, 
»«3. ”4. »67. 316. 339> 34'. 4'>9 

Saiurat Mcntppeat, style of, 70, ir a 
Satyacirya, astrologer, 530 
Saiyaki, hero, 1 ab 

Shyana, (for his work see A M j V. HI, 
111 467 ff), A*pvedabkdiya, 339, 

SssbkdsUasadkdnmit 333, 11 4. 

Saxo Grammaticus, 363 

Scliiller, Mona Ststarty 86 

Sculpture, liellentstic influence on Indian, 


371 

Sea, as impure, 94. 

Seasms, descnpiion of, 136, 137 
Second person plnral perfect, disused in 
PataAjali's lime, 10 
Secondary PrfikrU^ 37 
Seleukos, Greek king of Syria, 459 
Sentiment (mra), 93, 37a, 373, 383, 368, 
„ 389. 390. 39'. 393. 394 
Seven'leagoe boots, mattfy 363 
Seven .Seers, as wooers, 89. • 

Seven steps of the young Buddha, 503 
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Sexul interaonrM, m Tantnc ntual, 482, 


briar and Shabaeman, 361. 
Shakeipeaie, xvi 

Sbln-gm, Buddhift xect, 4951 496 
Shbi>xhfi, Boddhst xect, 494. 

SibiUnta, 17, aS 

Sidikimfaiaumtuit, by Bhattoji Dikyita, 

43a 

Siddham, VpumtttMuu^rap^i kathi, 
14. 294, 4<9, 447. 499 
Slddhaiena, aatrologer, 330 
Sfddhawna Dtrlkara, A’«^>u»«utiidkni- 
ttvtm, a 1 5 , Ny^avatara, 484. 

Simeon and Auta, comparison of legends 
®I. 5«3. 5<>4' 

Simeon, son of Seth, Supkatutes kat 
Ickntlaiu, 358 

Similes, 49, 61, 6a, 78, 79, 89, 00, 105, 
106, aia, 330, 371, 380, 384, 399. 
Similitudes, used In illustration of scientific 


theories, 409 

Slmpliuor text of PidUatantra, 346, 347, 
160, a6i, 364 * 

SindhI, alleged origin of, 33 
Sindhunja Navasahadnka of Malava, 
txi. 

Sindhn, nver, 83. 

Smdhudefa, Pe^iwar district, 33 
StndtbailnAmik, 360 
Smgera, dements of popniar, 340 
Single consonants, in lieu of double, 
alleged to exist in North-West Priiknt, 
33.0 a. 


Sihha, astronomer, 333 
Sihhanpta, father of Vagbhata L 5«> 
Sinhalm, Sansknt inAnence on (W 
Geiger, LiUtratur mu! Spiacht itr 
StngcUtUH,m 90 f), 16 
Sins of the gods, 301 
Sirenes, 363, n 3 

Sin Pujnmkyi, Nisik inscription of, 30 
Sisenna, translator of Miltnaka^ 367, 368. 
Site, wife of Kima, xi, n 4, 61, 90, 96, 
118, lao, 135, 371, Valmiki's picture 
of her woes, 43 
Slthbenf^ mscnption, 40, n i 
Slyaka, of nhhvl, 331, 

Sihhaiija, PrikrtarkpSvatSra, 434 
Skanda, god, 1 1 1 
bkandagupta, advises Harya, 317 
Skandagnpta, emperor, 74, 81. 

Sleep of nature, at birth of the Buddha 
aim of Cbnst, 303 

Social contract theory, in Buddhism, 443 
So^^hala, Viiayanimdwrikaiki, 336 
Solomon, lodgement of, 363. 

Soma, Jlijpanicdka, 19a. a 1. 
Soihadeva, Mhvakyamyta, 463, 464, 
Yafosltlaka, 144, a66, ays, 333-6 
Somadeva, Kashmirian poet, 34, 346, 
a6a, a8l-7, a88, 3ai, 347 


Sominanda, Ctvadr^h 
Somanktha, KigamMka, 466. 

Somendrs, son of Kfemendra, 493 
SomefTara, Cllukya prince, 134. 
Somefsamdatta, (wet, 173. 

Son lost and fouiM, parable of, 494 
Sophokles, 08, 193. 354 
Sophron, Mtmts, 367 
Sotadean veiies, lay. 

Sound efleeta, 330. 

Sound variation, era. 

Sources of the Klvya, 39-43. 

South, taste of poets in the, 316 
Southern PatUalantra, 346, 347, 363 
Sonth-westera dialect of Priknt, 39 
Spanish translation of the PaUcaUmtra, 
pjcnnptarw cmtra Its ntgados y ptlt- 
grts ill nmstdt (Saramsa, 1493), 358. 
Spherical nature of earth, 331. 
Sphnjidhvaja, bph&ijidhvaja, astrologer, 
55<- 

Spies, nseil by kings (Vallaun, RSO 
VI 1381!), 453 
Spinoia, B , 456 

Spirits, drinking of, in Tantnc ntual, 483 
bpnng, descnprion of, 84, 95, 1 30, 
Statins, Roman poet (bom CAD 60}, 
„ 348. 349. 35° , , 

Stem formations, confused, 33 
Sthanvifvaia, Harsavardhana’s family 
teat, 317 

Style, of Ayyaghosa, 60-4, DivyavaUana^ 
66, 67 , Arya Com, 68, 69 , Hansens, 
77, 78 , Vatsabhatti, 79 , Kklidisa, lot- 
7, Bhiravi, iia-13, Bhatti. 117, 118 , 
Kumaradasa, iao-3, Magba, 137-30, 
Kavi^a, 138, 139, Cfikaisa, 140-a, 
Padmanpta, 131.1,5a, Bllhana, 136, 
<57, 189, 190, Kalhana, 16^71; 
martthari, 178-83, Amaru, 1S4-7, 
Jayadeva, 193-7, Bins, aio, 311, 313, 
336-30, MayOra, aii-13, MitaBga 
DivSkara, 314, Cankara, 216, aiy; 
Lilapuka, 318, 319, Caiaua, 319, 230, 
Cdmkyaniti, 339-31 , Bhribita, 333 , 
Cilbans, 333, 333, Damodaragnpta, 
337, Kyemendra, 339, 340, Psdha- 
tasura, 336-9; ffutjiadefa, 364, 363, 
Somadeva, 286, 387 ; Oa;^, 304-7 ; 
Subandbn, 310-13, Somadeva Son, 
335, 336, Uasus Smrh, 4^, 445, 
ySjtlmalkya, 446, uy, Artkafastrm, 
457. 4.58, VarShamihira, 333, 533 
Style (rfid), 381,384, 389. 39*. 394, 395- 
Subaadhop poet, vin, xxii, ai» $0, 77, 
13a, 138. 139, n. $, 266, 875, n. a, 297, 

» 99 » 345> 347. 349> 37o» 37^1 

469, 

Sobbmdix, poeteM, n i 
SabjaDcti\'e fonns, in the mam disused m 
classical Sanskrit. 6 
Sugiiva, alljr of Rima, 9a, lao 
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Si*mu, people, 93. 
smkhtTarauui, mii of Utpala, 

Sommnaft, ule of, u prototype of the 
AAfomAorf, 311 
SQinanottar&, legend of, 46 
Sninatl, Stt 6 Mstt 4 wUt, 323, n i. 
Snmenani, acconoti kept by, xaie, n* t 
bomner, description of, 84, 96, 

Sanandi, confidante of Indumati, 94, 95 
Snnandana Bhatfa, poet, aai. 

Sandara, ofCaurapUK, 188 
Stindarl, legend of, 57 
Snndad, mother of DhanapSta, 41$ 
Sunday, as day of rest (recognised in 
/ftt0padefa\ 331 

Superstition, played on by kbigs, 453, 

454. 

Superstitions, to hi^oiy, 146 
Suprabhadeva, grandnther of Magha, 

SOra, poet, 330 
Sarapila, Vfksdyurueda^ 

Sarastras, speech of, 10, 386 
Snrefvara, MdmasdUdsa^ 477, 484 
Siire^ra, Qahdapradl^^ 51a 
Sflryamali, princess of Jalandhare, suicide 
of, 168, 169 , Kaikdtartit^ytra written 
for, aSi. 

Sn^rota, medical anihonly, xsiii, n, 3, 
5071 5 o«. 509, 5 JOi 8 ii» 5 « 3 , 5 M _ 
Snsiala, king of Kashmir, 159, 167, 368, 
169. 

Sneaniikfl, mother of Apragho^ 55. 
Sovaman&bha, aothority on erotics, 468 
Suvrata, Kashminnii chionicler, 161. 
buyodliana, name of Duryodhana in the 
KtratdrjunXya^ uo, iir « 

Svaha, wife of Agni, amour with th: 
moon, 337. 

Svatmararoa Yogindra, H€Uk<iy 9 gapra~ 
491 

Sweetness ot style {fnddhurya), 50, 374, 

bybaris, story-tellers of, 367 
Syr$/ 9 ^t Greek, 360 


Tacitus, Roman historian, 349. 

TS^liaka, demoness, 95 
Takkas, speech of, 

TaiUpa, Cilnkya, r^4 

Talking birds, mot^, 343 

'iSmrapami, pearl fisheries of the, 80, 


343. 

Tdntnkas, ntes of Ikngal, 263. 

Tara, goddess, 3 1 5 
Tara, her lament for Vilin, 91 
liraka, demon foe of the gods, 90, 
destroyed by Gnba, 313. 

Tar&pi^Ai of Ugam, 331 
Tuhnopa^ta^ “7 „ 

Temptation of the Bnddha, and of the 
Christ, 502 


TennysoiL Alfred, Loid, Ss, 348. 

Tertiary Friknts, ay 

Tertiary verbal forms, developed In 
classical Sanskrit, 6. 

Tetap, god of Mitanni, xxIt 
T heegenes and Chanklea, 367 
'Hieft of poetry, 34a. 

Tbeokntos, Greek poet, 349, 370. 
Theories of poetry, chap xviit 
Tk»ma$ui Mui Om 360, 361 

Thneydides, ideals of, 164, 43a, n a 
Tiastenes of Oeene, 49 
Timmalarija, of Vijayanaigara, 435 
Toramana, leader of tne Hlfoas, 74, 163* 
Translations of the MUaianirat 357-4) 
Irantmutation of base metals, 511 
Iravanas, speech of, 386 
Tnkflta hill, 94 
Inlocanap^a, Qihl king, 164 
Tnttt»\\k*Mk^kaiky^ugk*tt^, 513. 
Tripura, demon destroyed by ^3^ 
Tnttan und holtUy by Gottfried, 359. 
Tnvikratna Bhatta, Afalatamipu^ a66, 33a, 
•333 

Tnvikrama, J^krfaptkddnttfttiOMMt ^4. 
Trivikiamasena, hero of Vttdia^ma^ 
mmfoitkdt 388, aSp. 

Trojan horse, wtoitf, 355. 

TuBga, Kashmirian general, 164 
Tufijina, Kashmirian hero, 168. 

Turks, conquer Mun kingdom on the 
Oxui, 74; ailej^ reference to, 499 
*3 urkisb terms in Sanskrit, 35 
Twenty-five, and twenty-six, principles of 
Samkhya, and Yoga, 490 


Uccala, king of Kashmir, 159 
Udaya, KaJimlnan soldier, x6f 
Udayakam, father of Udayadeva, 481. 
Udayana, brother of Govardhana, aoa 
Udayana, hero, 370. 

Udayana, philosopher, 408, 4R4, 486. 
Udbhata, writer on poetics, 383, 384, 385, 
39»» 39^ 

Uddnava, counsellor of Kfsna, iio 
Uddyotakara, logwiao, xxii, 308, 376, 

483- 

Ugmbhati, Qtsymkiidnydsat 431 
UjijayinT, town, 31, 76, 8x, 85, a68, 37a 
UmB, wins Qiva in manioge, 88, ^ 
Umapatidhani, poet, 53, 190, 319. 
Umisvati, Tntivdrthddhtgamasutrat 497* 
Ungratelnl snake, fable of, 355 
Unwinking eyes ^ gods, 3w 
Upako9&, legend of; 364 
UpavarfB, commentator ua the /Virva- 
mimoma, 339, 473. 

Uyanas, authoruy on K&japBstra, 450, 
45* 

Upanas, DharmasUrai 439 ^*3)wrA, 448 
Utpab, king of Kashmir, 
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Utpaladeva, /cvan^nUyaiitjMdMra, 
481 ; SUIrSvah, 118 
VtpiAfinl\».bb»,SJhitittiuiiaiya, a» 
ytuvat, tnbe, 94 
Orridhan Bhaftat poet, 135 


Vieaapati, Ctntamams on law, 448, 
VScaapatt, Caidariiava, 413 
Vieaapati Mipra, philoaopher, axi, 474, 
477. 483. 4»4. 489. 490 
Vidibbaunha, ta O^yadeira 
Vidirija Sfln, 334, a. 1. 

Vigbbata 1, AUmgaM^grahii (oa feta- 
tion to AstmjptAfdayajatkiUd, iS Kir- 
fel, falgaii Garit, pp 107 f.), 510, 
5>5)» I 

Vacbhata 11, AUiSgakrdtgtasamkUd, 

B’o. 

Vi^bhata, AUi/tdam, 393 
VaKbtiaia, KdvydMfdsana, 39,4 
Vivlihata, AianniVtMfMi, 143 
Vaiilya Bhtnn Pan^ita, 01101.08 author of 
Sadukhkamdmrta, a», n 3 
Vainateya, poet, 235, 136 • 

Valfainpiyana, 312. 

Vaifofika, philoaopby, 408, 484, 483-7, 
.. 498. 499. 5«>. 50'. .407 

Vfti^yiui| speech oi| 8 
Vaiyakarapat, grammarlani, 403 
Vajapybyana, grammarian, 416 
Vikutaka, family, x, 97, n 4 
VakkOfa, poet, 204 
Vakpati, of Dhara, 331 
Vakpatirija, pool, 54, 150, 307, 336 
Vakyakara, 478 

Valeriot Plaecua, Roman poet, 34S, 349 
vail, Valin, hu«band of 1 ara, 91 
Valkalaciiin, locciid of, 294, n 4 
Vallabhadaia, veraion of VttilafatUa- 
ptdifV/ 9 Mdt 388 

Vnllabhadova, itiiikdnldvalt, 222, 223 

Vilmiki, poet, 43, 6f, 96, 97, 1 1 1 

Valmiki, SUra, 33, 434 

Vamadeva, aage, 279 

Vamana, antbor of Xdftdd VfUt, 429, 

430 

vamana, anthonty on pootm, 119, 220, 
» I. 340, 373. 381. 383, 183, 384, 383, 
389. 390, 39t. 483. Ltngdnufdiana, 
433. 

vamana Bhatta Bana, Pdrtmifanuaya, 
313 

Vamuka, iatbor of Rndmta, 384, n 1 
Vandam Bhatta, 142, n i 
VandyaghatlyaSarvananda, Jiidurvasva 
on Amantiiea, 414 
Vafigaaena, C$itlidtdramkgnta, 512 
VaakfS, Oxni, refoned to by Kaildiia, 
81 

Varadarija, MaJhyaaddkdnImkmmudi 
and Lagj^atddddtttakammmAi, 430 
Varadarapi, rdididantdtd, 484 


Vaiahamihiia, aatronomor, aitrologer, and 
roatfaomaticlan, 75, 76, 1,49, 409. 4i>> 
416, 461, 463, 463, 469, 31b, 317. 3*0. 
521, 327, 528-33, 534. 

Vararuid, anthonty on AkukddrOf 372. 
Vararuci, Ltngatiufdima, 433. 

Vatamci, one of Nine Jewell, 76, 307. 
Varamci, Mttnttna, 231. 

Vararuci, Prdkrtaprakdfa, 40, 433, 434, 
of 339 

Vararuci, Smkiumadvdtraipkd, 392 
Vnrdkamana, comm on GaBgepa, 4S5 
Vardhamana, Gamttratttamahedculkt, 430 
Vardhamina, ytgameMjari, 465 
Varmaiakhya, Varmalita, Img, 124 
Vnrro, Satmnu Staufptat, style of, 70, 
n 2 


Vann, writer of a Qaitra, 339, 
Varsagapya, ^tts^Uantra, 4S8. 
Viiavadatta, legend of, 46 
Vaiipka, inscnpiion of time of, 15, n i 
Vaainpala, minister of Un)atat, 173. 
Vaaulmdhn, Bnddhiat philoaopher, xxii, 
73. 73. 77, 488, 493. 496- 
Vasudeva,kmg(Kap*a or Kn|apa), patron 
of poets, 53, n. I, 339 
Vasudeva, poet, 97, n 5. 

Vasugnpta, ^iva SUm, 481 
Valavyadbi, alleged authority on Artha* 
jastra, 457 

Vatsabhatti, Mandasor Prapasti of, x, 77, 
79, 81, 82, 90, 116 
Vatsyayana, KSmaxnirtt, 13, 51, 53 
Vai^aysna, Nydjnthdgm, xxli, 406, 461, 
477. 482, 4K3. 

Vatudaaa, lather of Qridhar'idasa, 222, 
Vedadgaraya, Parastpraddfaj 425 
Vedanta, philosophy, 387, 391, n. i, 483, 


493. 499, 300- 
Vedic lyric, 41, 42. 

Vemabblpala, commentator on Amaru, 
183, a. 2, 184. 

VebkatadhTann, poet, 138, n i, 

Vergily Virgil, 8a, loo, loi, 345, 349. 350, 


G Ivric, 41, 4a. 
abhfipila, comi 


50a, u. 32 

Vemacnlar {fi^abhasa)^ 56, 416. 
Verae-fillei* {^padapurana)^ 90, 133. 
Vene mured with prose ; su prose* 
Vei&la Bhattap odc of Nine Jewels, 76 
VeUla Bhatjay A^pradipa, 231 
Vetravatl, nver, 83. 

Vidi9&, city, 83. 

Vidnra, speecDM ob ■VrtbafSstra, 431 
VidOfaka, as companion of the man about 
town, 5s. 

Vidya, pnnoeM, 188 

Vidyidhara, Rkavali^ 87, n. s, 393. 

Vidyadhara BhattOf Bother of Ansnda, 

Vidyadharas, spirits, 270, 371 
VidySnsnda, comm on AptamXmdndl^ 
497 
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Vidj^tha, PntMparttdrajwfoAAiisana^ ! 

__595 ; 

VidTimidhava, 139, n 3. 

Vidjripati, PurmapariJM, ao3. 

Vidyapati. Wlpay, 359 
Vigour {Afjanfm), 380, 38J, 389 
Vipiraharljadeva, royal dramatut, 53, n a« 
Vijayabbaf^arikS, quc«a, 305, 11 1 
Vi^ayaoandra, of Kanauj, 139 
Vi^ayanaodinf astronomer, 531 
VijaylUiki, poetess, 205, n 1 
Viipika, poetess, 305, a >. 

VijRanabnik^u, comm anSdtkkhyaiiAit’af 
489, oa Yogakhd^^ 4pa 
VijRanavadio, Uuddhtat school, xziu, 47a, 
An 

VijAanecvara, Mxtdksard^ 41 1, 447 
VikalanilamM, poetean, 305, n j 
Vtkrama, Ntmiduta^ 86, n a 
Vikramaditya, on Dbanorveda, 464 
Viluram&ditja, legendary king, 163, 17$, 
301, 375, a 3, 388, 389, 393, 393,307, 
364, 413, 443 , Nine Jewels of, 76 
Vikramaditya, poet, aai 
Vikranuditya, Saiksdravaria, 41 ^ 
Vikramlditya VI, Laluk}a of Kaly^a, 
*53 

Viniyaka, writes introduction to /)apS' 
kumdrafon/a, 397, n 3 
Vindhya, 369, 370 

Vindhyavasa, auihunty on SSihkhya, 
488 

Vtradhavala, ofGnjarat, 173 
Vfraainha, of Mahilapattana, 188 
Virasena Kaotsa (^aba, minister of Candra- 
gupta, 76 

Virgin birth, 50a, 503 * 

VirOpaksanatha, Vir&paksapadtn^ik.tt 
481 

Vi9akhadatta, dramatist, 374, 463. 
Vi^alaksa, authority on /frMapir/ro,45o, 

45*.45r ^ 

Vi9vamitra, father of Su^rnta, 507 
Vifvdmitra, sage, 95, laa 
Vi^vanatba, BhUsd^rKckedtit 486 
Vifranatha, SahttYadarpuna^ 388, 390, 
W4» 395 ^ . 

Vi9var6pa, commentator on y^nmwJtya 
Smrtt, 447 

Vj9^e9vara, Madanapdnjdta^ 448 
ViMin, god, 98, 99, 360, 361, 385, 349 
Visnncaodra, astronomer, 43J 
Visnugupta, xvii, 438 , stt Kau^lya 
Visnugupta, astrolc^er, 330 
Visnn Kamalavila«in, temple of, 134 
Vi^u9arman, alleged author ot PoiUa^ 
tantra, 348, 350 
VisRUivaniiii, philosopher, 479, 
Vi^uvardbana, pnnee, xvii 
Vi^a, ai companioos of the mao about 
town, 58 
Vitronus, zx. 


Vocativci octtter of mm sterna, to. 

Voieea, confuuoo of, ae 
Vopadera, AfagiMoAsdSlo, 433 ; Kmtnkmi^ 
padnt mm y 443, 511, 

Vfddha GarA, astrologer, 538 
Vfnda, Suidhtyogm^ 51 J. 

VyS^i* writer of a 389 * Smikfyrmhm 

on Pdnini, 436. 

Vyosa, sage, 109 . lio. 

VySsa, Y»iahhisjo^ 490 


Walking on the water, Biidilhist and 
Chnatian miracle of, 303 
Walter Ma|iet, 363 

Warriors, alleg^ creators of UpaniTads, 
487 

Weber MS , treatises m, 413, 538, n 3 
Wema Kadphises, a Mfthe9eara, 443,0 i. 
West, taJie of poets in the, 316 
Western Hmdi, origin of, 3a 
Western Ksatrapas, use ^anskiit for their 
inscriptions, 16 
W'estern Trakrit, 37, 38 
Western school of ^•’akrit grammar, 434, 
4^5 

White Island or Continent, 379 
White } ajHKveJa, 439, 446 
Widow's niite, legend of, 503. 

Winter, description of, 84 
Witchcraft, as cause of death, 166, 285 
Wolf and lamb, fable ot, 345 
Woman, jeremiad against, 340 
W'nting, ^86, n 1, sixty-for kinds of, 
49* 

Wright's Chaste Wt/e, 364. 


Xenophon, 368 


YadavBprakft9a, Ach aila philosopher, 
478, Vaijayantl 414 
Yaksa, hero ot the Me^hadfUa, 84, 86 
\ aksavarman, Cintdmani on ^dkatdyana 
Vydkaranot 4ta. 

YamiDipDrnatilakh, princess, 188 
Y&tnnna, philosopher, 478 
Ya9od9, mother of Kf^, 319 
Y'l^odbara, Jayamuh^d on Kdmasdtra^ 
469 

Ya9odbar3, und S»il&, 49 
Yapodharman, of central India, 74, 80. 
Ya9omitra, AbhuiharmakefavyiUthydt 496 
Yapovarman, king of Kanauj, 53, n a, 
54» 150 

Ydska, xxt, xsvi, to, 15 37a, 

404,4x2. 422,425,440 
Yatras^ m Bengal, 191, 193 
Yaugandbariyana, mtniMer of Udayona, 
371 

Yavakrita, legend of, 46 
.y»TanM, 94, ,79, 369, 441, 445 
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YanoMiTa, uliologer, sjp, 531. Yaeb-«U, people, 39. 

YaT■lUlpa^^ AleaandiU, 518. Ytuaf and Znleikha, 361. 

YaTane^ua, aitnloger, 331 

Ya^ti, iegaid of, 46 Zunnl-'Abidln, 361 

Yadhifthiia, hero, 109, its, 115, 116, Ziriadiee and Odetii, tale of, 366. 

161. Zodiac, tigm of, 518, 

Yoga, philotophy, 99, loo, 453, 47a 479, Zorouter, date 0^ axiv, laaght on birth, 
490, 491, 499i *<»• 50J.n 3- 
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A stcmif duappetiaaec of «■***•<» fonqs 
of, m cIbih^ Sanikrlt, 5, 6 
a voweli XXV 
oior, Vedic form, 7 
AJhttMcekat$A£Sf metres, 418-jo 
AgoshwuUat 465 

Aim Pttrdna, 373, 416 , on poetiei, 393 , 
00 medicine, 508 
Agka^ktmiraJkaihd, xiu 
ogkMiattf 130. 
amgdraavdrat 333, n 6 
AngMttara Ntk^a^ 338, 340, n i 
Acaladhrtiy metre, 141, 418 
ajuryay fnendihlp, 1 33 « 

aj^krjAmyAf story of the goat and the 
raxor, 48 

Anubhds^t by Vallabha, 479 
Ahfay^tt, hyperbole, 330, 378, 399 
Atyuktif exaggeration, 377 
Airt Smrttt 448 
Atharva Piuti^ihya^ xxv 
Aikarvavtda, 43, n 1, 199, 404, 439, 505, 

Adbhutasagara, by Uall&lasciu, and Laks- 
znanasena, xxtv, n 4, (34 
Advmia, theory, 476, 477 
odhtjtUodht^ 313 


9dkyay«ma^ OJ 

an stems, locative of. 6 , vocative of 
neater stems in, 10 
Ammgurwga, by Kalyinamalla, 470 
44Ma>foa^a, lelf-companson as figure, 


399 

AnavasUd, metre, 418, 533 
amyat gemods in, developed m classical 
Sauskrit, 6 

AfmkramaniSt by KStyayana. 415 
anagtram^ on the mountain, 18 
OMU^tsdikrtaf banded over to a servant, 
115. 

w4MS/rdM,3i3,3^i378, Alliteration 
AnubattdkOy indicatory letter, 435. 
Armyogttdvdrasiitra, 34, 461, 483 
Amufdsana, form of literacore, 9 
omMAfiAa, homonymous (dictionaries). 


413 

Anekarthako^y by Mafikha, 41^ 
AmkartkofMaii^ by Medinlkara, 414 
Amkartkasaikiraha, by Hemacandra, 


Amk&rthasammcaya^ by 4I4. 

onto, as ▼erse>filler, 00 
AntarakathAsamiraka, by Rija9ekhara, 
29s, D 5. 


AnmtdikidAdmttMidfnt sehoot, 388, o* i. 
of^atara, m^yatonM, anyone, 67 
anyatrot with locative, 49* 
Attyakttmnitd/afdfataka, by Qambhn, 

a33> 

MMswmrga, allowing one his own way, 
18. 

aftvdji^kf, Btrenjrthen, 17 
apmastf comic mrm, not Vedic (Keith, 
JRAS. 1906, pk 733), 10 
afade^^ citation, 450 
Apabhrat^y form of language, 107, 198, 
laj, ij6, 341, 370, 371, 376, 386, 433, 

Aparovaktray metre, 115, 308, 330, 418, 
•533* 

apofobdoy 11. 

Apaknulty denial, 399 
apt ajM, use of, 64, 69. 
apy evay perhaps, 67 

Aprastutaprafantdy AprashUatMray inci- 
dental praiM, 380, 390 
Abktdharmakofay by Vasubandhu, 495, 
496 

Abktdkdy denotation of words, 3R7 
AbkxdhSnacintdmaniy by Hemacandra, 

414 

Abkidhdnaratftamdldy by Haliyudha, 

414- 

abkivtdkty mcluding, >8 
AbktkUdnvayavddtHy school, 387, n 4 
abkydsa, practice, 340 
abhrtsa, eqoitableness, 18 
atakamatay aorist, 133 
AmitiyurdkydnatStray 494. 

Ambastakay a 18 
argalay false fmm, 34, n 4 
ArtkUy prose exposition, ix , science, 450, 
45t> 45^* 

ArtkavyakUy explicitness of sense, 50^ 
374» 390 

Arlkofastray 408, 409, 410 
Artkofastray Kau{illyay xvii-xx, 343, 249, 
439» 443» 4^7i 4^S» 4^» 47» 
Artkasatkirakay by Lang&k^i Jib&skara, 

474. 486 ^ , 

AriluiHiarumj/ite, eorrabontioo, loo, 
374. 380 

Arthalaikittra, 6giiK* of lenM, 49, 9a, 
loi. 116, 373. 

ArdkamaiBdki,*.VtfliitA, 14, a8, a9, 433, 
434. 445 

ArdkamigaMa Afatkrakf, tnppoaed 
■owce of Eastcni Hindi, 
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AUuUUtra, a work, nfencd to by Sa- 
bandho, trii, 308. 

AbuUUbv, su Fiftwci 
AlaAitarmatt, bMk xr of BfkattuUka- 
179 , ix of KtUhisarUtigara, 

98a, 

AUukiSrmmarftni, by Jayintha, 173 
AltuhkSmaihgndktt, by Udbhata, 383 
AlaMdratanam, by Kay) aka, 396. 
aittm, vene-filler, 90. 

AUuiMm, transcendental, 389 
AvatamakaMn or Ca»iavf 6 ia, 494 
avalafte noJMattiUam, maxim, 409. 
AvaMta, type of literatnre, 64-7 
AvadUnaka/^lata, by Kseiiieadn, 493 
AvcMnafataia, 6 %, 133. 
AvaatuiiadarHalU, aienbed to a Dan- 
^n,xi>i, XVI, xvii, 196, n a 
AvamuamlaiHatUtkm, xvi. 
avaraa, shame, 123 * 

AvalahltfvaragMMaMraM4i»9kka, 494. 
Avaiaflid, form of Apabhranja, 35 
Amtaiha, metre, IS4, 419. 
aetvakata-vicya, form of suggeatidn, 
388. 

AfvaiUitSiia, by Naknla, 465 
AfvaauMa, horse sacrifice, 94, n i 
AfvalalUa, metre, 4 S, 1 18, 418 
AfvaeaulfiUa, by Jayadatta, 46$. 
Afvajmrutda, by Gana, 46a 
AslaaiakAfrteailyaslatra, by Harsavar- 
dliana, st5, 

AsfaUgasaikgralka, by Vigbhata, xix, n. 7, 
S'o. 

As/mfakniijrajaiMitd,byVigbb»lm,m, 
n 7, 310 

AjfdMjidjrt, by PSpuii, zxvi, .3, 423-8 
asaiUakgia irama, form of apprehension, 
38S 

ar/t, as a particle, A3 
asau, dropped in classical Sansknt, 7 
Akmsi, principle of, 241 
Aktrtudlmya AaiUhta, 480. 

Aiufa, paraleipsU, 378, 380 
Akkjfdaa, narrative verses, 244. 
Akkj> 4 jnkd, form of narrative, 245, 308, 
313. 3«9i 320, 37Si 3761 3*3. 39'» 4”. 
n 1, 461. 

Sjaghna, irrcipilar form, 1 1 5 
oMpayati, djHdfaratt, 1 1, 
Atmataitvamveka, by Udayana, 454, 
A 4 

AhaaMka, by QaSkam, 476, 477. 
Atrtya SatkkM (Jolly, kfuauk Catai , 
,P. S®)i S08, n. 5 
Aaikarau^vatRpa, 496 
Ada Graatk, 191 
AdifaruHa, by Jinasena, 498. 
dm, perfect participle middle in, iS. 
AmmJalakart, ascribed to ^oEkara, 
218. 

Atuktra (with vanants), name of sign 


of Zodiac, Aigokeros, borrowed fiom 
Greek, 330. 
ipath., sin, 67. 

AfastaaAa Dkarnuuaira, xtx, 472, b. i. 
AfaAaatba Smfb, 448 
Afokhmu (Apoklims, star's declination), 
astrological term borrowed from Greek, 

iV>. 

Akmtatimd, by Sunantabhadra, 497. 
Akkiri, a PrSkrit, 435. 
dartilatak, 83. 
dn»43a/iiiH, 83, 
dyakfSlikaik, violence, 113 
AytmaJasStra, 406, n. 1, 407, n, 3, 51 1, 
n. 4. 

Aryatkaflya, 521. 

Aryasaptafaff, by Govardbans, 202, 

Arya Stdikdata, tw Aryabhapi 11, ,422, 
Aryd, or Aryam, feminine form, 10, 
Arya, metre, ix, 118, 131, 182, 924, 311, 
n. 3, 330. 3*4. 409 4>». 4>*i 509. » 3. 
.523. 513. Prikiit, ix. 

Arydgitt, metre, 418, 

Aryasfafala, by Aryabhata, 521, 

Avanti, a Prakrit, 435 
Avantt a Vibhafa, 3 
Avanltkd, style, 394. 

Ajis, henedii-tion, 380 
Avafyaka, sAi, 

AftaryacOidaumt, by Qaklibbadra, xli, 
_a. 3, xui 

A^valdyaaa GrkyasBtra, 9 
Asdra, Apabbmbya ii.ctre, 376 

tksHfdkaia, field of snipir cane, 123 
tdjUe, Kndrihist term, 64 
Ihvgitas, 461. 

Itikdsa, form of literatnre, 9 
Uo yydgkru itas tafJ, maxim, 409 
liihya, ur Jtikat or ftkmt, fisb (from 
Greek, Icbtbys), 530 
Indravajrd, metie, 47, 107, 115, 118, 
124, 130, 141, 157, 183, 931, 419, 533. 
Indnyaitkdna, diagnosis and prognosis, 

507 

s/a, gerund m Qanrasenl, 31. 
ins, as first worn, 123. 

/ stems, ronfnsion of root and denvate, 
in classical Sansknt, 6 
Ifvarapratyabktjdasdtraf by Utpaladeva, 
481. 

/fwrw SaMtttd, 48a 

subs, adjectives m, with accusative, 18, 
UaddiMra, claimed for Pi^iini (Patbak, 
ABLiv tuff ), 42a, 423, 
Uttarematradkfya, 14X, n x, 

U Uarafilkika, of the Dafakumaracanta, 
298 

Utlarafaraiia, by Guijabhadra, pupil of 
Jinasena, 336, 498 

Uttarurdmacanta^ by Bluiv«Uifltipxrga. a 
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t^r* >4. 

t/^nksi, lifdy ftncj, to 6 , 31 >. 316, 373. 
399 * 

$itsaiymat throwing np, 18 
l/iura, metre, 419. 

alliged w<wk of A^ynfftjA 316, 

n 3. 

M/Mr3a, with inttnimeotAl, 18 
Uda^umdankatk&f by S^^hnb, 336 
Vd^$a^ elevation, 38a. 

UdAfugvorgay 491. 

Odantf UdinUa, Udintiva^ elevation, 

,374. 377. 390-^ 

metre, 64, 115, 137. n *, 151, 
n *.4»«.533. 

Ud^it metre, 418. 

nted ineUphorically, 378 
VMhm^y cheeifaliteu, 67 
t/pagiii^ metre, 418 

Upajait^ metre, ix, 47. 90, 9a, 115, 118, 
134, 130, 141,416,419, 410 
Ufadt^a^aka^ by Gumini, >34 
upat/ifasdAasrit by C>^8karA, 476 
Ufamigara Apahkranfa, 35, 435 
l/poHdgartkd, elegant manner (c'r//«), 
3S3. 399 

upamsaJst 41, 71, 317, 341, SSmkhya 
derived from, 4S7, 488 
upapad^etardmi^ in Gniikara, 19 
Ufamd^ iimile, 37*« 380, 384, 399* 
upamsMJkapaprafaiUa katkdf by Stddb* 
trsi, 14, 394. 489. 497, 49«j, 
Upamtyopamd, form oi ainiile, 3M 
upasHra, by Cukam Mi^ra, 480 
upastkUapratnptia, metre, 64 
n^je-kr^ strengthen, 17. 
uphlkyiyJ^ or upddhydyani, 10. 
l/pendravajrdf metre, 41 9 
ubhayctasi wUh accosotive, 1 33 
uikavaiahpdfd rajjuk^ maxim, 409 
VlUkkAj figure ol tpeech, 399 
timif gerund m 31 . 

UfyaswHt vigour, figure of speech, 380, | 
38a, 389 j 

j 

^k~/>ditfdJkAyaf xxvi, n. 1 , 415, 4*3- ‘ 

^gvtday xxiT, 3, 4, $, 41, 70, 93, 105, f 
199, 337, 339. 343, 301, 415, 438. 47i» 
516 

^tusadtAdrOt by KSlidlsa, xiii, 83-4, 99, | 
107. 

A^saMapailcttftAd, by Dbanat^lt, 331. 

V, for 03, in eastern dialects, 38. 
r, short vowel, xxv. 

e, tennination of third singular middle, 
dropped in dotsieal bonsknt, 6 
£kdAsaraA0fth 414 

JSkapaii, by Vid)idbara, 87, n. 3, 399 

EkattarUgamay 491 

/Aii/, form in Vedic and Filknt, 7. 


ylslontfo grtf^m o pa. 43, uy, 344. 

(Jw, fonse. ,0. 3jy, 374, 378, 379, 381, 
390. 

AmUytawtHrOf by Kyemeiidra, 397 
Amfkr^i a Priknt, 433 
At^acekandaxmka l^AuptutkamdaHktC^t 
metre, 47* 1 *5, < >8, t$o, 158, 418, 309, 
A 8* 3^8 

AmpimsadUa, section of Artkafdjfm, 
4 S& 

iofo, Prtkntic form, 4. 

Aa/Aa Vpa ms ad^ too. 
kane-han^ fulfil one's longing, 17 
I KatAdf type of litemturc, 34. 33, 68, 308, 
3M* 3»9» tao* 375. 37®. 383. 39»* 

; Katkanaka^ Jam form of literatnre, 993. 
Katkakafa^ 393 

AatAdkauikM, by QrTvara, ^61 
^iatkdp^kat book 1 of BrkathatkdmaH- 
jart atik KatkdsarUsAgara, 377, aSi 
} AaikdmaAAat book if of By^AaiAa- 
pta 9 ijari and ICaikiitarttsagara^ 377, 
381. 

Katkaraiadkaray by Hemaiijava, 395, 
n 

Katkdmavay by QivadEsa, 393, 
Aatkdsaikgrakaftokay recapitulatory 

verses, 344 

Aatkdsarttsdgaray by Somnde\a, xi, 34, 
361, 866, 381-7, 500. n I, 334, 361, 

Kapphandbkyadayay b} Qnasvimm, 133, 

134 

kamdray not » 30, n 1 

kampana, loan>word, xxvn, n. 1 
Kat anakutUhala^ by fibiskarieSrya, 333 
Karuaapandarikay 404 
Kanfosundariy by liifhona, 151 
Aantd{akafaMdH$ifdMaay by i{hattfiha> 
Infikadeva, 436, n 5 
kartdsmty munnderstood Tjy Pipini, 434 
A'anpwpi, action, 146, 167, 378, 385 
kalamay Greek loan word, 35, n. 3. 
Kalahansa, metre, 131, 419 
Katdvildsay by Kyemendra, 138 
KaUkSy arts, 31, n 1. 

Kalp€mamiaf 4 ttikay by KumirmUta, viu> 
X, 36 

Aalpastkdnay toxicology, 307, 308 
, Kaiyanamarndtraseatra, by Siddliasena 
I Dlvtkora. 315 

. Kavtkanikdkkaranay by Ksemendro, 397 
I haankaipadrumay by Vopodeva, 433 
I Aavirahasyay by Hal&yndha, 133 
I Kavkmiravacanasamntcayay 333 
1 katiy for iyy*, 1 1 

kakatatiyay story of the crow and the 
I (wlm fruit, 48 
’ kakuy intoiiauon, 384. 


sut 
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A'ff/o, rrUctilie form, 4. 

Ktttkaia DhttrmaiUra, 409 
KiUmtra, by (,^arvav«nnafl, 167, 431 
Ki^fdjHou Stufh, 448. 
fCmmuiar%, by Biiw, 136, 309, 314, 331. 
KidamtarHaikatSra, by Abhinanda, 133. 
AAntZf lovetineM of style, 374, 377, 381, 
3<»«> 

Aantetfiifa, metre, 48 
Kinu, lore as end of man, 450, 451, 
4*S 

XimamlUpa JStaka, 85, n 1 
Aamofesha, 134, 135, 403 
KdmasHtra, \xvn, 13, 3s, 31, js, S37, 
»99. 4071 4*0. 46*. 467-70. 5*9- 
Kartldtf in AfahabhdsyOt metre of, 47 
Aalaioira Tattiro, 4^ 

Kivyalialfelata, by Arisinha nod Amara- 
eandra, 397, 398 
kdufagostU, 341 

of Kllidasa, xviia 
Atvyapurusa, spirit of poetry, 3S3 
AivyaprakSta, bv Manimata and Altfa, 
a»ii, 140, 394, 395 

Knt^miMdksa, L>) K&ja^eUhara, xi\ii, 

KivyahBgOt ci speech, 384 
AdtyAJarpat by Dan^tlit ^66, 3967 381 
Kdtyduufasanat by VSgbhata, 393. 
Aai^nnufdsana, by Heioacaa<1ra, 395 
KSttyUlathkdra, by Ktidratay 384 
KavyaUikk^it Of leitU UrtUy by Vamana, 

381* 38*, 384 

KapUiH VrtU, by JaySditya and Vamana. 
yj, 7a, 119, 134. «09» 4»9i 43® 
SaikhUa^ 508, n 5 
ktm bai«t how mach more, 64. 
KtranMMUt^ by Udavana, 483 
Ktr&arjuniya^ by Uharavi, xvu, 64, 109* 

16, 13$, 133 

Kirtikanm^h by Some9varadatta, 173 
AM/i7a, metre, 115, and see Af«dhya^ 
ksai^ 

A^tifagtU*, metre, 48 

Xu^t^mmata^ by DafflodarajpipU, 336, 


hu 9 i&ta 70 

KufUeffiarwiaHtyti, nKribed to Kalidiaa, 

X. 

KumOrafitMeartia, by Hemacaodra, lya. 
Kumdr^smmbhava, by Kalidiaa, 13. 
87-^a» 99» *0^8 *®®» ^33, 

^ups of veraea, 370 
Auiacu^matn TarUm^ 483 
A'nJSrtunm Tamara, 483 
A'uvoA^ttamdtt by Appayya Dlksita, 

396. 

AnsumavutMi, metn, 419, $33* 
XusumasirokaikSi xiu 
A'’ir3MMi4^m^, Udayana, 484* 
XMsmtnUmait 7 vtIlit 4 , metre, 509, n 3 
krcMm, for //‘/r/v, 4 


A>f, lufiixes, 433 

XrsnakamamTta, or KfSifkMSmftat 
BiWamangala, 318, 319 
kei$Ut influence 00 man, xxiv, m a. 
AatJbiya AyabArakfa, coDjectnral aoiitce 
of Labndi, 33 

Kawlya^ resnlt of 491. 

Ae^t/o^a, metre, 48, 419, 533 
ia/a, raft, 67 

A>f», unconnected venei, 376 
Ko^s^ dictionanea, 404, 412-15 
Aanttliya Arika^ray xei]-«x, 16^ 349, 
as6. 443-63, 528, 539 
Aaur/yay tiame of sign of Zodiac, bcor- 
pioa, borrowed from Greek, 530 
AauftAa Sutra, 404, 405, 514. 

Arttptela, Greek loan-word. 25 
A rtya, Ram as sign of Zodiac (from Greek 
iGios), 530. 

Artyayaga, forms of cooceDtratioo, 491. 
krij&saras, as ornamental epithet, 377 
kiam, AS finite verb, iS. 
ktamaihu, dnbiousform, 123. n a 
kt, treatment of, m A^okan dialects, 28. 
kiatra^, Persian loan-word, 25 
ksatrtyii, or ksatnydni, 10 
Ainpanoka, 261 
Asatna, metre, 419 

Xhantfanakkatuiakhadya, by Qrlharsa, 
140, 47« 

Khafufakhidyaka, by Brahmagupta, 522 
khaiu, with gerund, iS, os first word m 
sentence, 123 

g, long syllable, 416 

Gamfavaha, by Vikpati, ix, 54, i^o, 307. 
Ganatthandas, 198, 418* 

Ganapdtka, Pi^ini's S)Steiii, 24, 425, 430. 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, by Viu^hamina, 

Ganita, by BhaskarSciiya. 523 
Oamtasdrasaittgraha, vy MahiviAcarya, 

Car^sMragathd, by Acwghosa, 56. 
GfufyOLiiUSiHam, by Odnyadevn, 331 
Ganf^ /Parana, xlx 
Caltfaia, Fiikrit metre, Ij)8 
Gatk&t type of Buddhist hteiuture, 1 a. 
Cathas, 9, aa, 58. 

Gdthasttihgralia, by Vainbandhu, 493, 
GSrgi SaMiUS, 516. 
gata, for^pnu, ii, 

GUagawmiaf by Jayndeva, >90-8, 469. 
GiMkisya, by RimXnaja, 478 
Gttdikdgra, by QaBkan, 470 
Gth, metre 118, 131, 18a, 418. 
gucthtt, for gatsa, 14. 

Catekas, title of aabdiidaiona of A'atkd- 
santtigara, aSi. 

gunikkMtt-aiyaiigya, type of poetiy, 389. 
grkya, inegnlar form, 63. 
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Grfyasatra, x*. 437, 440, 468. 
goidf for 1 1 

dropped m cUui^ Saasknt, 7 
Gomutrtk&i hgure, la/ 

G 9 ralamfaiaha^ 491, 

Cola^ by Aryab^b^ 

CWle, by Bhdalcar&cdrya, 533. 

Gaptm/af for G^ndru^ 34 
GauiaptWya Aankas^ 475. 476 
Geut 4 i Priint^ in DaipjUn, 31 , a c. 
Gauiarntya DKarmafoitta^ aix, 437 
CrahagamUa^ by Bh&fkarlLdrya, 525 
Grakaldgkava^ by (^anefa* 533 
Crah^Bfanti, m YdjliavaiAya Smritf xx. 
Grdmydy laanneft 383 

GhatakarparolUrvyay 871 197, n 3, ioo, 
301 , 337 , ^ 7 ^ 

OAeraM^asamAi/dt 491 

Cakray figure, 137 
LakrmmfiM, ideal of, 370 ^ 

Caii^aJaistkd, metre, 48 
Can^fhtrapahi^apka, by Lak^mana Ac- 
krya, aai 

CoM^ifo/akay by Dana, 310, 313, 314, 
3‘5 

caturauanty 313 

Caturdartkay book v of firkatkatkd- 
maUjari and A'aikasaritsagaray 377, 
381 

Cafunwfactnidmam, by Hemadri, 44H 
Caturvargasa^igraha (ed KM v. 75 n ), 
by Ksemendra 339 
Ca/uk^itkdt by Arya Deva, 71 
Candraloka, by Jayadeva, 396 
Candrtkay metrp (37 + 39 morae\ 1 15 
CamatkAratvay cbaractetialic of pleaaure, 

397 

CampakofrestkiktUkdnakay by Jinakirti, 

Carney form of literature, a66, 333*7, 
376. 

Ca^iaptdkjartkdstotray 198,0 3 
CanakyamUy 177, 338 
CanakyarajanUiy aaS 
Cdmakytuutrd^ (aecood edition of Artka- 
f&stniy by Shama basin, App ), 436 
CdndSdiy a Vihhaai, 31 
Cdiakdsfakay 334, 333 
Cdrtifarydfafakoy by Ksemendra, 339 
Cdrudaitay by Bfaaaa, 371 
Cdrukdstniy metre, 

CtkttsdJuUtkdy by Tisata, 511. 

CtJhfsdmrta, by Milhapa, 511 
CtkttsdJdrasaikgruka, by Cakrapioidatu, 

Ct^sdslkdna, or CiJb/nforrtono, tbera- 
peutica, 507, 508 

Citra, picture-like kind of poetiy, 384, 
389 * 39> 

Ci/raUkkdf metre, 131, 419- 

O 


Cmidmm^t oa gdkafdjmma f^lAaraya, 
Yak^varman, 43a 

Ckhkd P^ifdakdy a Prikrit, 434, 435- 
ctlakmopttmy until the clothes were wet, 18. 
Coane p afl r dpi d w, or CaurUmroiap^d^ 
pkAy by Bilha^, 188-90, 333 

Ckandasty *in the Veda*, 434. 
Ckamdassutray by Bifigala, aaiv, 48, 413, 
416. 

CkoMdemtifataimy by Hemacaiidra, 416, 
4>7 

ChamiomaSfyarly by Uang^u&sa, 417 
Chtmdwuti^y 396, 307 

yagatfiuantat by Sarvananda, 173. 
yggaiiy metre, 41 7 
jatruy leDfie of, 513 
yanmMdsay muther tongue, 14 
jampatiy eariaiit ul dampatiy 133 
JayamoSigaiay comm on AamasAtray by 
Vafodhara. 469 

jayarndnam, irregular middle, 1 33, n 3 
3 fir 7 o</darawJ//, metre, 131 419 
Jaloddkatof^atty metre, 115, 131, 419 
jaSy with genitive, 18 
Jatakasy 8, 41, 68, 69, 70, 245, 349, 330, 
35>> Uir 354. 355 

ydiakaw^ldy by Arya Qilra (on relation 
to J&lakas, see Oldenberg, ON 1918, 
p 464), w, 67-70, 3ft, 368, 333, 451 
Janakiharanay by Kumiradiita, I19*'34 
/amttray dvameler, Oreek loaO'Woid, 33, 
80, 330 

Jdmbwativuayay by Paniiii, 45, 430 
yttuma \ Didymos) , name of sign ol Zodiac 
(the Heavenly twins), borrowed from 
Greek, 330 

yivamikaracampAy perhaps by Han- 
candra, 143, n 3, 331 
yioanmuktttnvekay by Madhava, 477 
ymka (Zugon), name of sign of Zodiac 
(the Wain^, bonowed from Greek, 330 
I ytuna Mahdrd^riy a Priknt, 28, 31, 34, 
I 434 

ydina gauraseni, a Prakrit, 38, 39, 31 
Jatmemira Vyaknranay by Paj>apada 
Devanandm, 433 
ydimmi Bkdrata, 480 
josam akkuyatay curiou use, 123 
lj%y for Aryan ^ihy 4 
JMndmaVy^ ^ubhacaodra, 497 
ykdmdmava Tamtra, 483 
^^wvtddkkartmay 534 
^rro, 404 
J^v/rra ygdaMga, 516 
Jyptu^sdroddkdroy by HaryakTrti SOn, 
554 

for s^i/, 4 

YdkkJy a Piiknt, 435 
Idkkiy a Vibhlsk, 31 

oft 
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JUftlU, by Knodnla, 474. 

^ud^, •i/and/'A, 3, s 
jpUJUa, > yiMOji, 31. 

TattvaetMlamam, by CaBma, 484, 485 
Tattvttiuidu, by VScaipati Mi$ni, 474 
TaUvai, by K«Ehuniuid«na, 449 
TattimaiMl^iia, by MadhT*, 479 
TtttBosamisa, 489 

TaUvarthataradlfiU, by Sokalalclrli, 
4»7 

talpnUhamalak, as a conjunction, 67 
Tattaauu, worda, xxvii, 415 
TatUfoiagulnaha, 496 
TaJJtUa, auffixca, 433 
Tadbhanat, vroida, 413 
/m, iice nie of, introdnced by BharaTi, 
III, n I. 

Tnttuchaia, feather, 113 • 

Tktmmail^, metre, 48, 118, 419 
JiutingmUt, liit of, xxiii, n 3 
TmnirmtHirittka, by Knmirila, 474 
Timirarija 7 im/ra, 481 « 

Taulras, 481, 481 

Tuttrdikjiiytia, veraion of PaHtaiaiitra, 
70. 17*. 14*. I 47 i 1 * 9 . »««. 

461, 463 

laftuyadUiatianam, dnlnoui form, 113, 
n 3 

TiraUgavatT, by PjUialipta, 34 
Tara^gas, diriaiona of A'atMdtarUsOgartt, 
a8l 

TbnhnbxMaaKel!', by Langikii Bhaakara, 
486 

TariatUfd, by Ke^ara Mijra, 486 
Tarttttatkg'aka, by Annam Bhafta, 486 
TarHaifta, by Jagadifa, 486 
tauant, parliaule in, freely naed in 
cbualcal Sanaknt, 6 

tana, infinitive In, dropped m claamcal 
Sanakrit, 7 
taaai, mfinltive, 18 
Tigika, by Nllakaptha, 531. 
tit, imperative in, 113 
TStparya, doctrine of, 387, 388 
TUfargafat tfuAiht, by Udayana, 484 
TSmama, metre, 419, 333 
TarttkanJtfi, by Varadarija, 484 
Maamta, for Ikvami, 67 
Titmn, or Taunirt tTauroa), name of 
aign of Zodiac (the Bnil), bornnred 
from Creek, 330. 

Tttkt, doctrine ot, 317. 

TUkyUtfattra, by Makaranda, 313. 
TUMaMilyan, by Dhanapila, 17a, 331. 
tarn, infinitive In, prevaila in claaaica! 
Sanaknt, 6 

TiifyajrafiM, equal painng, 313, 380, 

Tanaia, meke, 419, ,aat 
Tatimimk, by NachAabI, 339. 


IrHakkaksananfafa, maxim, 409. 

Ifttya, pronominal forma of, 10 
Taatttriya Pn/tfdifya, xxv, 4x3. 
TaiUtrtya Saikhtla, 440. 

Ta/aka, metre, 47, 107, 118, 131, 141, 
4*0. S09. “• 3. 533 
Tal kiifttyam, date of, aa, n. a 
Tauinka, name of aip of Zodiac (the 
Archer;, borrowed from Greek, 530 
/y, tieatment of, in Apokan dialed, a 8 
tftt, pronommal baae, 18 
TVtkamiaftia, bv I'nrnaottamadeva, 414 
Tnkaaa, triangle, term borrowed from 
Greece, 530 

TntaraMana, by Vfiaudeva, 97, n. 5 
Tnrtpakafa, 414 

TytseshfaUkafuruwartta, by Hema* 
enndra, 143, 194. 

Trislubh, metre, 417, 437 p 455. 509. 
0 3 

Tkaregatkas, 199. 

TkerfgiiH^, 199, 135 

Daksa 448 

Daktmnmerliilatn, by Qankara, 198, 
n. 1, 477, comm on, by Snre;vara, 
477 

danfa, not .c dandra, 30, n 1 
Dan 4 aka, metre, 419, ,333 
Damtamiti, 433 

Darmyantikathd, by Trivikmma Bhatta, 
331- 

Darfadalaaa, by Kaemendra, 3,38, 339 
Darfttna, pbiloaophic ayatem, 471 
dargayate, with double nccuaative, 1 13 
da^yttihe, in Qiiharaa, 18 
Dosakuifiaracanta, by Dandin, xvi, 396- 
300, 319. 3 * 0 , 370, 381. 
DafagitikisiUra, by Aiynbhata, 531 
Vofakkkmifvara Maka^aHOaktra^ 494 
Dafortpa, by Dbanamjnya, 366 
Dagavatat acarUa, by Kiemendm (cf 
Meyer, Altiad Sckelmtnbucktr, 1, 
pp xxxiiif. , Boucher, JA. 189a, 11 
167 B). 136 

Dnknnatjag a Vibbasa, 31 
DdftatMts, 41 
DamakapraktuatMf xiii 
Ddyobhdga^ by JlmfitavShana, 449. 
Dtgambara^ 361# 
divtra^ Perdiu loan-word, 35 
ZhvydvadamtfJS, as, 63, 0.4, 63-7,310, 
389, 301 

difdt epic form, 30 
dtfh fordrftf ll. 
dit$ 4 ra, 6 \, 348, 383, 415. 

illuminator, ngore, 3x3, 373, 
380, 399. 

Dh-ghavySpiravSibn^ school, 3S7, n. 3. 
durtUtaroy for dustarOt 34 
dnrAhadrHtay doubtful sense of, a 30, 
n I 
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DurgkafMVf^Ut, by ^ani^adeva, aao, a i, 

^430 

vUkuSt aa dinyllabic ia Vedic, 7 ; epic 
form, 30 

dmktUuya^ loathera form of dukUr^ 19 
Dfsidnia^ exemplification, 383, 399, 
panble, ix 

Dra&nt^atakm^ by Kofamadeva, 334. 
Deve^tmaotdfdt S 
depotrdt form obsolete, 18. 
d*pdmdm title, 438. 

/>ev^/ata, by Anandavardhana, 33. 

DtvyaparddhoksamapCMatMrAt aaenlied 
to (^ankoia, aiy 
defabkasa, vernacular, 14, 33* 
tUft^ words, 415 

Vtfttuimamald, by Heniacandra, 413 
dtfifabda^ 34 
Datva^ by Deva, 4*^0 
DoUk^Ut metre, 47, ni, 141, 183, 370, 
4«9» 55^ , 

DosaSf of iKietry, 391 
dosa^ incorrect lorm, 133 
JJokadOt moitft 343 
Dohn^ metre, 370, 371 
Drutapada^ metre, 419 
DrutavilandiUa^ metre, 107, 118, 124, 
130, 141, 183, 187, 419, S33 
Druti^ of mind, relation to Mndhurya of 
style, 390 

/JvddofafaHjarikasMra, ascribed to 
t^auLara, 317, 23C 
dvdra frontier watch station, 170 
Dvdvtttfatyttvaddiiay 493 
dvttiya, pronominal lorms of, 10 
/)vtru^kQfaj ^ , 

Ihftsamdhanakdvya, by D'lndin, xvi, n. •, 
Dvatta^ dualism, 479 
Dvyap'ayai.dvya^ [*y llemacaiulia, 173 

dh^ reduced to A, 3, 7 
Dkwvantan Ntgkemtu^ 5 1 3 
Dhammapada, Dutrenil de Khyos Mb , 
39, n 4, 337 

Dharma^ custom, law, righteous conduct, 
9 >i 430. 4^.155. 467 
dharmade^nd^ 361 
Dharmapadat 491 
Dkarmaparikta^ by Amitagati, 340 
Dkar^btndUt by Hanbhndra, 497. 
Dharmaraina^ by JirnDtavlUiMa, 449 
VMarma^rmMyudaya, by llaricandra, 
33<> 

Dkarmof&stra, *43»405. 4o8» 4n-9i 45*. 
456 

Dkarmasatkgraka, by NSgirjuna, 495 
DkarmasUtra, 50, 7*. 4^? 

Dharmdmfta^ by A9idhara, 497. 
Dkdiukdvya, by Vasudeva, 133, ti. 3. 
Dk&tupa(ka^ 34, 413 
Dkdtt^radipa, by MaitreyacaLfita, 430, 


dkdHUfi eonoeiitmtloa, 99, 

DkdnufiSt BpdU, 495. 
dk$, teimioation disoaed in ImpetntiTe 
in clauical Sanskrit, 6. 
dk$tdt dkttd forms of duhitf {ftkitd from 
dki IS not pbiniible), 39. 
dhUS, Fill, 7. 

l>kiraliUUit metre, 419, 533* 
dkkydy Ardhamiipulhl form, 39. 

Dkrtapf^ metre, 131, 419. 
dE4sw, termbaliaik dropped in claeaical 
Sanskrit, 6. 

Dkwmt^ doctrine of, 386-^ 
DkvanydUka^ by Anandavardhana, 386-4* 
DkvanydbkaJpcamat by Abhinavagupta, 

3K7 

dkvdt, imperative termination disappears 
in classical Sanskrit, 6. 


ma tapt ca, 64. 

Naksatra /'ariftsfat 516 
Aagnakat 361 

^atasAtruSf mentioned by Pfinlnl, 37a. 
wamtr/a«M, compounded, 115 
Nandana^ metre, 118, 419 
Nandhutra^ 461 

Aarapatijayacaryd Svarttkiya, by Nara- 
him, S3, 53« 

Naravakanaijdattii^^aHmaH, liook iv of 
BrkatkuthamaUfari and Aatkdsarttsd- 
fpxnt, 377, 381 

NarkutaU^ metre, J 18, 419, 333 
Ak/a, 140 

Nal<uampA^ by Trivikmioa Bhafla, 333, 
333 

NaiahkyuJayttf by Vftmana bbatfa Ulna, 
3*S»n 3 

NalcdayUf by Vfisudevn, 87, n a, 97, 98, 
*97. n 3 

NwanUnapttrJkid^ by N8rftyum Pa^^ita, 

465 

ATatfasakasanknean/e, by Padmagupta, 
*5*. SOI, n 4 

A’avasd^sdnkaearttat by Srlhar'x, 147, 
336 

Ndgara Apabkrak^, 3a, 435, snpposed 
source of Kapisthtol and uujariti 
(Chatterji, Bengali^ 1 6 f ), 33 
Ndgf^raka, character of the, 51, $3. 
N&gdnanda, play by Harpi, xiv, 134, 134, 
338 

NdfakatakfananUnakofa, by Sftgaranan- 
dm, XV 

AfafyadarpofUit by Kftmacandra and Gvpi* 
candra, xv 

Aatyofdsfra, la, 31, 60, 133, 308, 373, 
373. 381. 383* 39>> 407> 4>C 433 i 403 
Ndnaka, a coin, 44!^ 
noth, with genitive, 18 
Ndnartha^ nomonymoas dktionanea, 41 1 
NindrtkaraiHamdidf by Imgapa, 414. 
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NStUirtkiruMMUaikkstpa, by Ke^va- 
(viniin, 414 

NimamAlS, ^ KXtyiyaiu, 413. 
NimmuHd, by Dhuaifawya, 414. 
JViMahiiganufisaMt, ^ Aouruinha, 
4>1.4U 

Niraia JPaHtaratn, 480 
NSrada Smrti, x», 441, 445, 44<S>45>> 
461 

NarofonsU, type of litentnre, q, 41 
i</dvan 7 ta^ (cm dmte cf Keithy IOC u 
740). 5®9 

' in the Veda *, 494 
Ntgkaniaoas^ 4 1 a 

N^^kantu^iat by Hemacandra, 414 
Ktdar^mi^ illuslntion, figure of B})eech, 

3*0. 

NidAnakatk&t 57 
NuUkna Sutta^ 41 f, 
fhd&ntathanay pathology, 506, foy 
mraMit/a, excoraniuaicated, 18 
Nirukta^ by Yftoka, 41a 
Nt»‘nay 4 UindkUt by Katnalakara, 449 
Nirvanatiofakdi ascribed to ^aakara, 198,^ 
n a 

ntf&mya, irregular use, 63 
mstdtvdn» 130 

lU-r/illfiy metaphorical use of, 378 
Nrttptakdfik&t 464 
NUtmutAjari, by Dya Dviveda, 139 
NUtratna^ by Vararuci, 331* 
NitirtUndkara^ by Can^cfvaro, 464 
HUtvdkydmfta^ by Somadeva, 464 
ATittfoiaka, 175, 177 
A^itfdtira, 343, 405, 431 
Ai/udra, by Kamandidci, 463 
Af/irdnr, ascribed to Cihafakarpara, aoi, 
331 

Al/lama/t^rdfia, 161 
Mipira, coTenng, 133 
jVrpdvaity by K^emendra, 161 
htpaiamdkdtmyay 367 
Nemidkta^ by Vikrama, 86, n a 
Ntmmak^anu, in ApabfamA9a, 35 
Ntmtmrvdna^ by Vigbhafa, 143, n 3 
A^aiM(il(ya, by CrTharsa, ib. ]39-4>» >47 
Natskarmyasiddhi, by Sure9vara, 477 
npodkaytsdiaMf 130 

A^dyakitmkdt by Vicaspati Mi^ra ^cf 
1h btchtrbatsky, Hsigdhe Jacokt, 
pp 364-80), 474 
NydyakamlaK, by Qridhara, 485 
Aydyakumttdactmdfvdtyat by Prabha- 
cajidra, 497. 

Afyiyapravefat by Digoiga or Qlanka- 
raST&min, xxi, n 3, xxii, 484. 
Afydyahnt^t by Dharmakfiti, 484 
Ny&yahtwiutikn^ by Dharmottara, 484 
Ny<^faktndHitkdt%ppamXt by MaUavadin, 
4»4 

Ny^^hesya, J[iy VaUyiyana, 461 , 483, 


ffySytmu^jari, by Jayante Bhafta, aai, 
4®4* 

NyoymSUimaara, by Midhava, 474 
MySyttvarthiatatparyvtTtd, by Vacaa- 
pati Mifra, 484 
Nyayas, maxima, 409, 410 
Nydyai, rules of interpretation, 472 
Nyayaiara, by BhZtarvajBa, 484. 

Nydya Sttra, xxii, 406, 407, 472, 482-4. 
NyiymatSru, by Siddhasaa, 484. 
l^ata, by Jmendrabnddhi, 124, 376,413, 
430. 

Paumatartya, by Viroala Sfln, 24. 
PaHra, book xiii of BrktttkathamMjari, 
278 , xiT of KttthStantaagara, 282 
Padcakrama, by aevemi hands, 496 
Padcatantra, xxvii, n, 1, 48, 70, 243, 245, 
246, 247, 263, 273, 283, 285, 291, 319, 

3»o. 38». 347. 3561 360. 36>. 36». 450. 

461, 462, 463 

Paikadim4a<{katrafrahatulha, 293. 
Padradofi, by Msdhava, 479 
Padcafiadtki, by Padmapida, 477 
PaHtOfoti, by MSka, 21S 
Pttdtaxayaia, by Jyotiriqvara, 469 
PadcastddhanttHi, by Varlhamihim, 75, 

517 

Padcoitam, 118 
Padcdkkyimaia, 261 

Padcakkyinodiikttra, by MeehavijBya,xii, 
261 

Pttttavttlis, Jam lists of teachers, &c , 
14S 

J\mapkara (Epanapbora), astrok>gica] 
term borrowed from Greek, 530 
Paikydpaikyam^aniu, 513. 
Padama^jan, by Haradatta, 309. 
PaddrthmharmosaihgrQha, by Pra9asta> 
pada, 4^5 

Padma PurSna^ alleged bnt improbable 
use of, by Kalidaaa, x, 97, n. a. 
Podmapuranay bv Ravisepa, 498 
Padmdvatty book xii of Bfkaikatkd^ 
moMyari, 378, xvii of Katkasarttsa- 
gura, 383 

Fww-Kadamharty by Ksemoidra, 136 
Padyaddfamom^ hj BoddhaghoidleSrya, 
>43 

Padyavalt^ by RDpagosvtou, 319, 333 
pabkhdruy from prakoaray 35. 
ParamarikasaptiOty by Vasnbandhn, 488 
Paramdrtkasdray by AbhmtTtgupta, 481 
Pardpara Smrity 447, 448 
P^rtndmoy commutation ai figure, 399. 
pan-bkdiy abuse, 67 

Pttrtbkasdsutray cm Pfinim's grammar, 
430, 431 , on Cdndra 43a , 

«m Cdkaidyana Vydkofwia, 433 
PgrtMdstmditfekkam, NSgo^ Bhatfa, 
43> 

Panvritty confusicm of timUars, 380. 
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J^nfista^rvcHf by Hemmoindni, 
exhaustive statement, 
^^^samuiAasiUray by MSuukya Nao<liiit 
484. 

goes oat of use, 18. 

J^rusdf harsh manner 383, 391. 

par^kst^ past tenses used of, 115 
raryayt^ta^ indirect expremoo, 3S0, 38a, 

396 

Partad^ corporation of Purohitas, 170 
paldsa^ for 1 1 

IhtvanadAia (best ed by Chintaharan 
Chakravartij, by Dhol, 86, 119, n. i 
pa^aioharay robter in broad daylight, 

Pdiya^chT, by Dhanapala, 331, 41 5 
PaiUdta^ Pdfltdfi, style, 205, 331, 381, 
^384, 394, 395 

Pdndavoian/ra, by Devaprabha SGn, 
M3 

PMAlavtjaya^ by P&tunt, 45 
Pdihofia (with variants, Pdikina^ Ac ), 
mme of sign of Zodiac ,the Virgin), 
Parthenos, borrowed fiom Greek, 530 
pdddgra^ high revenue office, 170 
Pdramttds^ perfections, 68 
Pdrasiprakdfat 415 
pdrejaiam» 130 

Pdrvatipartnaya^ authorship of, xiit, 31$ 
Pdrvatirukminiya, by Vulyaro&dhava, 
*39." 3 

Pdrfvddkyttdaya, by Jinaaena, 86 
Pdlaffipdlakatkdnidtay by JinnkirtJ, 39$ 
Pdfakaktvaff, 535 
Pitdmaha Smrtx^ 448 
putrddinX^ os term of abase, 9 
Punarukta, repetition, ro6 « 
PurdnCj form ot literature, 9 


PrajUdpdramitMkfd^m^ 495 
Pratdp^rudrayt(pkkHmHat by Vtdyil- 
nhtha, 395. 

I'rahjttoyiHgaMdkmrdyana^ by Bh3u, 
XV, toi,n 1,451. 

Praitkkiy genius, 340. 

PrattMdndtaka^ by Rhtsa, xxiii, 451 
Prntwastupamdi typical comparison, 399, 
I 400 

{ praiittedka, Buddhist term, 64 
Pra/ipat convene, figure of s|H.ech, 399* 
Pmkamdkakofat by Kljafekhart, 393 
PrakandkoMtaMAntf by Merutunga, 393, 
I 3.39* 

I PrakM^ metre, 115, 131, 419 
I I^rabkavokacontra^ by Prabhacandra and 
I Prad)umna SQri, 394, n 5 

I metre, 419, 533 

I J^amadit, metre, 131, 419 
PratfknuthtuurMSd, by Hemacandra, 484 
; Pramduasamnfcayat by DignSga, 484 
I Pramthtfkii, metre, 419, 509, n 3, 533 
! Pramt/dksard^ metre, 47, 115, nS, 124, 
I •130. 4M. 509» “ 3» 533 
I I*ratfuyakamataMdr 1 aN(ia, by Prabhu* 
I candra, 497 
I pravara^ covering, 123 
I praventa, Bnddhist term, 64 
J*ritfasftSf cbaractensties of, 149, 150 
I Prafnottaropdsttkdct>rat by iMkalaklrli, 
I 497 

‘ pra^Mhif Buddhist term, 64 
' prasabkam, from sak, 25 
I /*rasada, clcnniess of style, i;o, 374, 377. 

I prast/a, with instrumental, 18 
I Praharanakahtd (v 1 Pr^aratinkahkd')^ 
I metre, 1 18, 419 

I Prakarsvti, metre, 47, 107, Z15, 118, 


/Ww*«w, 93, 147, 148, 461 i^ 4 < 4 I 9»533 

Pmrmsakdra, by K^snaltlayoka, 430 I jyakrtaka/paiaru, by Kama Tarkav3gi9a, 

/itmiaparlksd, by \ idyapati, 393 434 

Puspasutra, 427 PntirtakdmadhenUy by Rftvann, 433, 434 

metre, 107, 115, 118, 124, Prdkrta Pingala^ 

IJO, 141, 157, 183. ,18, n J,4I9.S3J PrSkrlafniapt, by Var«ruci, 40, 433, 
Pirvapijktka, of the Dafalumdracanlu, 434. 

198 * PraJkrtartfavaUra, by Sihhariij., 434 

ParvanOmdiiso Sutra, xxi, 471 Prairtalatsaua, by Cui^, 433, 

epic form, 19 PrairtavpitaraHasutra, by Qeyuiig*, 

/Vrtni, metre, 78, 118, 131, 141, 158, 1 434. 

•83. ■ 4 t 9 i 509. ” 3 > SJ 3 PrakrtapabdoHM^ma, by Trivikrama, 


PrihiHrUjovijayay 172, 173 
Pattamaka Sxddha^a^ 516, 518 
Patfdnka, a Pr&krit, 434, 435 
PkifitI, . Priknt, >8, 19, 31, >67, >69, 
170, 176, 433> 434> 435 
Pmt^ktkdraduuirat 22 
Pamii^a SuUkdnta, xxiv, 518, 519, 520, 
521 

Praknydkaumudkt by RSmacandra, 430 
prmgrt^f eqaivaleikt Xapragfkyay xxv 
pra-ghttTt oose forth, 67 
pn^dpdramidSt 495 


Prd^tasarvasva^ by MSrkan4rya, .334 
/Tt/f evvr, how mneh more, 64 
Prdcyd, a Prakrit, 435 
Prdiyay a VibhSsI, 31 
prdjttTy driver, 10 
PraHpdkhyaSf xxv, 423 
Pnyadarytkd, by Harsa, xiv 
prtydkkyap irregular epic form, 20* 
Prtyasy exptessiou of pleasure, 380, 382, 
38m 

' frotka^ PrSkritic, xxvi. 
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PnuulhamanontmS, by Bhaftojl OlktiU, 
430 * 

PkiftMra, by Q;totaiiaTa, 430. 

hakSAtra, Penian loan-wotd, ij. 
BalmiUrata, by Amartcandn, 137 
BSUtvaicdkana, by Klyyapa, 431 
BSliudantaka, 431. 

BakHkty a Priknc, 435. 

Birkatfatya Artka^On, 451. 
btkkaramhakktUit, 130 
Btmda, form of Iitnatnre, 149, n 1. 
litlkanaithya, 188 
BljagaHUa, by Bhaikaiicirya, 513. 
BtuUkaeanla, by Asraghoya, 56, 38, 59, 
9 « 

iium, for tffa, 4 

Brkaj y/Uaia, by Varahamihiia, 330 
Br^i, by Frabhikaia, 473, 474. 
Byk^tkatki, liy GanS^bya, 18, 31, 40, 
137, 146, a6i, 166-87, 3071 3>^i 3<9i 
3*0, 364, 368, 369, 434. 
BrkntkatkamMiari, by Kiemendra, 34a, 
161, 176-80 

Bfkalkalkkflttataibgraka, by Budha- 
ivkmln, 171, 171-5 

BTkattaAhui, by Varkhamlhira, 139, 
4><>..46i,SJ9i/3»i 533, „ 
BTMdaranyaku Vpanisad^ 98, 450, 473 
ftrkad (uiutatHa Smfit^ 448 
Brhad Brahma Sa^hUHi 4^0 
Bfkad Vivakapatala^ by Vorahamihtni, 

Brhan ManUy 441. 

Brkaapati SmrH^ 430, 451, 45a 
liodhuarySvatara^ by ^intideva, ya, 73 
BadkUattvahhumty by AMfiga, 493. 
BaudJhadkxkkara^ by Udayana, 4H4 
Bauddkasaikgait (or viiiy 308 

Baudkdyana Bkarmasutra, xix 
BraktnasaMdjt 339, 

Brahma Stddkdwia^ 530 
Brahma Sktra, 406, 47a. 

Brakmaftast 70, 71, 433 
Brdkmattasartfosvat by HaUyudha, 448 
Brahma Siddhanfaj by Brahmagapta, 
Saa. 


kk, reduced to 4 , 3, 7 
ShaktawUUa^ 480* stt the next 
Bhakt Maldf 191 

BkaktdmaraUotra^ by Manatafiga, 3x4 
Bkakttfdstra, ascribed to Nirada, (later 
than QdH 4 tlya Shtnk , P K. Code, 
ABl IV 63~95)y 4^0* 

Bkak/tM/raSt ascnbra to Qin^ilya, 480. 
Bkofavad^tdy 445 

Bkodaiaantahkdskmra^ l>y Nilakantha, 449 
hktm^ kkanxttt imaginative speech^ 39a. 
Bkaitdrakavdra^ as sign of date, 163. 


BhairakaipdiaadSnay 49$. 
Bkadanta^’WV!^ of, 34. 

Bhadrtkd, metie, 419, 533* 
BkarafahoAfdtrtnfmdt 393 . 
i944mdi9«t^iA,ascrib4^toQaSkaim, aiS. 
SkaouattaJUtkay 33 
Bhdjpavata Burdna, 138, 499. 

Bkdmatt, by VScaapatl Mifra, 477. 
Bkamakaotvaranay by Udbha(a, ^3. 
Bkdmtnivtldiay by Jagnnaatha, 334 
Bkdratacampdy by Anantn, 336. 
BkdraiamaBjarit by Kaemendra, 1360 
Bhdvay emotion, 63, n 3, 93, 373. 
Bkdvakatvay generalittng power of words, 

39 a 

Bkdvaprakdfay by Bhavamifm, 5x1. 
Bkdva/frnkafay bv Q&rad&tana>a, xv 
Bhdva^akay by NSgarija, 334. 

BkdvxJkay cmnlity of style, 378, 380, 38a 
Bhdsdy of Panim, xxvi, 7, 434. 
Bkdsdpancckaiay by \ i9vanStha, 486. 
Bkdsdvrt^y by Ihirusottamadeva. 4^ 
Bkdsya, on Brahma SAtray by Qanlcara, 
476. 477- 
Bkd^, 407, 436 
Bkdsvaity by (^atananda, 533 
BhikidtaneJtdvyay by Ctv^asa, aaz. 
bktdehmay fit to be broken, lav 
Bkujtmgapraydtay metre, 419, 333. 
Bkujtmmijrmhkitay metre, 419, 533. 
Bkutahhdsdy 386 

bhAyafyd mdtraydy still more, 67. 

Bheda {Bhe{ay Bhtla) Samhitay xxiii, 
S08 

Bhojakatva, cause of enjoyment of poetry, 
39» 

Bhojc^K^^f^t by BaUilasena, 393 
BhramaravtkuUay metre, 131, 430, 533 
Bkrdntimaty coofnsion as figure of speech, 
399 


w, molossns, 4x6 
Mangaldstahay 318 
maMjaka* for ttuBieaka, 1 1 
A/aAjar$f metre, 48, 430 
MaAjxtbhdnniy metre, 107, 130, 430. 
MaBjH^mAtataniray 496. 
MamgHHOHtharay metre, 430, 333 
Manimekhalat, Tamil work, xidi 
MaitamayAroy metre, 107, 1x5, 131,430, 
5097 n* 3. 533 
Mattdy metre, 430, 333. 

Madanapdntdtay by Vi9ve9vara, 448 
MadanamafUukdy book ^tABrk^katkdt 
377, 378 , VI of KtUk&taniidgairay 38a 
Madtmarekhdkaikdy xti 
Madtmavinodam^antUy by Madanapila, 

MaddlaxdcamfAy by Tnvikxmma ^atfa, 
33* r ^ 

Ma^dvatf, boidc xi 4>f d^dUdthathAmaA* 
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378; xiu of haikasMrMgatnt 

MMyamakakdnkatt by Nlgii^niia, 71* 
Madkyama^Mma^ 491 

MmyasuiiOdhdakttHmudt^ by Varidx* 
rijt, 4^0. 

madkyisuMudramt 150. 

Mamm Smyiit xix, 404, 411, 414, 438, 
439-4‘>, 450» 460, 464 
wono-Aoii, fulfil one*! 17 

fMntn, 'in the Ve<le\ 434 
MandakrantSt Qctte« 78, 84, rof, 118, 
184, J31, m, 157, 183, 187. 416, 509, 

n 

mattye, parenthetical uae of, 10 
AJayawut/at 464 

Maykrdstaka, by May Ora, aoi, aoJ 
ftar^gaa, Greek loan^woril, 33, n. 5. 
marntOf by-fnrm ofaworM/, 123 
marmdvidhi picrtinc viUlt, 1 33 

mas$^ terminatton dropped in clauical 
Sanakrity 6 ^ 

WAJiiui, for Mrtsmat 24 
Mokaiatttf title, 486 
MakaJbdla Tatsfra, 496 
Makakdvya, 9a, 101, 376 
Makdnirvdtui Jantm, 48a 
MahabknraU^ 9, la, M, 41, 43* 45t 7^* 
>09. Mr. •S9. «<is. »>7. »4». »4*. 
j«i, 164, J7«, ajj. 361, 371, 439.451. 
480, 489 

Mahabkdsyai by Patanjah, ax, 5, 9, 19, 
ao. 45 -r. 7'. >53. 40«' 4«7." >. 4*7- 
9 , 43>.4<9. n. a, 477. 453 . 49° 
UahabkutH, book XTii of Brhatialka- 
rniMjartf 079, xv of haikiiMrUs^gurat 
18a , 

Makamayiri Vufyarijii, jog, n. a. 
MakamHihi, metre, 107, 131, 4aa 
Makayanofraddhti^dat jti, 493* 
Makaydnasitriladikira, by AM&i'a, 
v>'>i 74, 495 

Makm-iimiayitgactlpdratdrmafrfvdrtu- 
ttmyaya, maxim, 410 
Makmagga, fj 
Makdoadu, i j, aa, 491, 49a 
Makavyut^U, 415 

Makimnakstma, by I’lupadxnta, axo, 
aai, 386 

Mohi^tacanm, by* Ciiitniiindara 
Uanu, 143 

Makasadka Jitaka, 3^3 
mS, with pKMDt participle, iS 
Migadka AfiUdmdifa, tuppoxed iniinx of 
Miftadbi, 3a 

mgadkt, a Priknt, a8, ag, 30, 31. 35. 

34', 433. 435 
Mdfadkt, ityle, 394. 

MStkara Vfltt, on SiMkkyaUnka, 48a 
Matmgalili, by Niriyaga, 465 
miluB, or atOmltni, 10 
Mdtriektmdas, 418 


Mthdbamaka, type of metre, 183 
MSdkautmalakatkS, by Ammde, 593. 
JlOdkavfya Dkdtuvfttt, by MUhaea, 

430 

Midkurya, aweelncM of ityte, 50, 374, 
378,381,38a 

idSdkyamtkatUra, hs Nigiijona, 495. 
hUnawuytd^ya, by InMynga Ubatta. 474 < 
MiMtt* GrkyatUra, 441 
MS»am DkarmafSttra,bBtltaim SmfU. 
MSmatdra, xx, 404. 
itemasaBSsa, by buietrara, 477 
moraxa, on|;in of, 34 
MStga^ acbool of poetry, 376, 377 
Udlatt metre, 47, 430, 533 
klaMimadkana, by lUiavehhDtl, 385 
MdlttVitkgmmi/n, by KkliiMaa, 80 
Md^f metre , 48 

Afaltai, melre, 107, 1 15, ti8, 134, 130, 
141, t»8, 183, 187, 4*0. 5<>9.n 3. 533 
Mdkatdstra Afakknutfa, auppoied tonice 
of MarithI, 3a, 35 

Mdkdrastn, a Priknt, a8, ag, 30, 34,40, 
. 48, 150, 334, aa6, a68, aga, 433, 434, 
435 

Mtldhard, by Vijniaefnra, 447 
IBtttaviadaka ysiaka, 385 
dtiktra, Peiiian loan-woid, ij 
MimdnsdmtiramaMi, by Man^ana 5Ilfie, 

474 , I . 

MimdHSdmyttyafniSfa, by Apadeva, 474. 
Mlmansd StUra, 407, n i, and Me 
PUrvamiatamd Sktra 
Mukwadamdli, by Kula;rkban, a 18 
Muktaka, iingle Tenn, ,376 
MHgdkaiadka, by Vonadeva, 43a 
Muydkapadtfa, by Jaibana, 339 
mttdrd, Pertian loan-word, a j 
Madrirdksaia, by Vigtkbadatia, ifg, 
as*. 459, 4*®, 4*3- 
mudMikdkaya, baby, 113 
Mukdrta, worka on, 334 
BfygdvaticarUra^ by I^aprabba Sort, 
<43 

MyakakatM, xii, 43, 271, 396, 485 
MtgkadfUa, by Kiltdaia, 81, Sa, 84-7, 
99. >07, >59. >89, '9>, 580, n 1 
Magkantana, metre, 430, 333 
Mtgkavtsphkrjtta, metre, 430, 533 
Megkasktra, 496 

MarSraaa tMesootanina), aatrological 
term bonowed from Greece, 430 
maitrd, baaed on mattd, 64 
MaUrdyanlya Vfaaasad, 476. 

Makfa, releaae, ga 

Ma^aauka, metre, 333 

Makaamdgan, aaodbed to Qaakara, 236 


Yajttrvada, 403 , 41 $, 516 
YttjUafStkStt fi • 

ymt kMu, M n oonjanctioop 67. 
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YmtkMuakkhym^ obiervaiioe of relative 
order in etatement, 63, n 375> 39^ 
at a conjanctioiii 67 
yam, fox yatf 67 

Yamaka, aesonance, chiming, 45> " >> 
63, 105, lai, 135, 141, 197, 198, aoi, 
a»»» 3»3* ^73^378. 384. 385 

Yamakaikaraia, by Anandatirtha, 197, 
n 3 

yanM^a/v/fidiafa, by Qrlvatsftoka, 197, 
n a 

Yavana Jdtaka, 531 
Yavandnty Greek writing, 425 
Yofostilakat by Somadeva SOri, 14a, a66, 
372, 33V6, 4^3 

Ya^karaeartiat by Kanakaaena, 140 
Yafodkartuartirat by MSnikya SOil, 14a 
Ykjifaoalkya Smritt xviii, xix, 446, 447, 
451, 460, 461, 508 
yAataktf odd form in KB , le * 
yivaU qnippCt ^7 

by Bhoja, 464. 

Ykigaat aoctrine of, 317 
Yudk%Ukirav%jaya^ by VSindeva, 97^ 
n. si 133> n- > 

ymtam, yuvatf dropped in classical 
Sansierit, 6 

yusmt, dropped in classical Sanskrit, 7 
Yog^rsUiamutcaya^ by Hanbhadra, 497 
Y^abimiu^ by Hanbhadra, 497 
>V;(aMdxya, by Vyiaa, 490 
Y^yin»aHjarit by Var^amina, 46^ 
Y9gBtois%iika^ 480. 

Yogavknstkaskra, by Abhinanda. 480. 
Yogofataka, by Nigirjnna, six 
Yogafastrttf by Heroacandra, 341. 
Ycgusdrat by Ni^i^nna, 311 
Yogataratamgrakaf by VijASnabhiksa, 
493 

yega SStra, 4J7, 471, 490, 491. 
yi^gOeatvUiimtfimra, by Aunga, 495 

r, ID Vedic and clameal Sonskiit, 4, 5. 
r terminations dropped in claiiical Sans- 
krit, 6 

KagMmmifa, by KaUdaaa, 41, 80, 81,98, 
99, too, 108, 119, IJ9 
Katirakana, (K. Schmidt, ZII t 185 
if ), by Kokkoka, 469 
Sat^stra, ascribed to NkgSiyuna, 470. 
SalMforiisa, by Buddha UhaHa (cf 
Goru4a Pitrana, Ixviil-lxxz, Kirfel, 
Ftst^tbe Carh, p, 108), 46,. 
KatmapraihS, book xIt of Brkatkatkct- 
tamjari, 279 ; vii of KatkSsanttSgara, 
aSs 

Xa/mafOttra, 464. 

Katmtvtttt, by Haiya, xit, 137, 313 
KatkodUUtata, metre, 107, 115, 130, 141, 

i57i <83. 4n>. 533- 

Rasa, sentimOit, 9a, 37s, 373, 383, 3S8, 
3891 S90i 39>. 393i 394- 


^nt^fai^idlara, by Jagannitha , 396, 397 
Xasatamagmi, by Ilhtendatta, 308. 
Xasamaifyarl, by Bhdnudatta, 3^ 
Xasarataasamicctya, by VSgbhata, 51 ] 
Xasaratisaiara, by Nigaijuna, 31a 
Xasara/ndiara, by Nitya^tha, gtj 
Xsuaoat, rich in sentiment, as figure, 380, 
381, 3S9 
XasaAnb^ 311 
XasttakySfa, gii, 

Xasamava, 511 
Xaitka, man of taste, 339 
XassHdranniamtun, by iUraacondia, 51s- 
Xastfvaradarfasui, 311 
XasefvarastddAanitt, 513. 

Xttkasyos, Iitcraiy works, 9, 
XsisasttJtih^, by Ravideva, 98 
XSgamiodka, by Somanatha, 19s, n t, 
466 

Riigkavttnatsaik^, by Haradatta SDri, 

>38 

XaghasMspSmfavtya, by Dhanaihjaya, 137, 
by Kaviiija, 137, 307. 
Xighavafamfoviyayadavlya, by Cidam- 
Itora, 148 

RSjatarmgim, by Kalhana, 323, 511 
Xajantghmtu, by Narahan, 513 
XajOHUt, 431 
Xa;ant/uamaecaya, aaS 
Xa/amdrfoM^, by Bhoja, 491 
Xajamrgaiika, by Bhoja, 333 
Rajaoarttska, by Ranarjfigamalla, or 
Bhoja, 489 

XajatMsltpaiaia, by Prijya Bhatta, 174 
Rajmiratarnapara, by ^ambhu, 174, 
»33. *34 

Rdmacamia, by Abhinanda, 133 
Xamapaiacan/a, by Sandhyakara Nandin, 
>37 

Xamdyana, 13 , 13, 17, 30, 43-5, 56, 59, 
63. 70. 85. 90. 9'. 99, I33i >37, >59. 
266, 370, 276, 480 

Hkmayoiwamyii, by Bhoja and Lak|> 
mnna Bhafta, 336. 

RimOyanamaifjanf by Ksemendra, 136. 
Ravandrjuniyaj by B^nma, 18 
Ra^raf^apartpfcckA, 495 
Rtti, ityle 38>, 384, 389, 391, 394, 395 
ntkkha, for Vfksa, 34 
Xuimavtttl, metre, 430, 533. 
Xagvtmfcaya, by Mad^Takara, 51X 
Xtscira, metre, 118, 130, 430, 333 
rap, with genjtive, 18 
ratsa, ongin of, 34. 

R^aJtrhn, epithet of Candiagnpta, 77. 
Ramaka SiddkassSa, 518, 519, 530, 531 

( and Ik In Rgveda, 3 
/, 300 ^ Indian, 33 
/, eaitera mage, 4. 

4 denotes lagku, short syllable, 416 
iMksassa, tranafened seoie of words, 387. 
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Zaksatidpmltt by Udayant. 485 
I^hu ArhanniUy |w 464 

ySlaka^ by Varihamihira, 530 
La^hu V&ststka Stddkaniat 5*i 
LagkusuUhdmakaummn^ by Vandai^ia, 
480* 

LtaikavataratiUra, xx>n, 476. 494 
Lambkaktts, dmaions of BrkaikaihdmaM- 
jari^ and Kathdsanisasara^ aKi. 
Uluamstara, xaiv, 15, 58, 49a. 493, 503 
Lutta^ metre, 1^7, n a, 430 
Lofuna^ treatise on, 509 
Prakrit, 10 Dandlo, 31, n 1 
Lattyd, style, 384, 393 
Ldvdndka^ book m of BrkaidaiMdmaM- 
jatt and Katkdsanisdgara^ ayy, a8i 
ZtdlgdttufasMU, texts by various authors, 
43 h 433 

A/i, Persian loan-word, 25 
iiidm^ttja, as oniamental epithet, 377 
Li/dvail, by Bhaskaracarya, «a.\ 

name of sign of the Zodiac (the 
Lion}, borrowed from Greek, 530 
Zefa, hgnre, 375, 380 
ZokafaiivantrMafa, by Haribhadra, 497 
hkapaktt, duty of Brahmins, 8 
loke^ ‘ in ordinary life ', 10 
lopdka^ lopdfa^ Greek loan-word, 35, 

n 5 

VoH^pattrapatttAy metre, 115, 131, 430, 

Vtmfostkat metre, 47, 107, 1 18, 130, 141, 
>57» ‘83. a3G4*6. 4«» S33 
Van^tAain/a, metre, 509, n 3 
VaktrOt metre, 47, 308, 330, s^r also 
qjoka 

Vakr^ti various uses m poetics, 381, 
383 i 3841 39a 

V^rokttjivita^ by Kuntala, 39a, 393 
VakrokttpaSi€d^d^ by Katnftkara, 315, 
316 

Vaffdla^a^ by Jayavallabha, aaC 
Vnjrtuckalikdy 495 
vatioti, vMifitet > < 
va 44 ^^t vmrdhaiit 1 1 
Vtmamdld^ metre, 430 
vandif captive, 33, n 4 
fWM, ttsea metaphorically^ 378 
Vamakas^ of jam texu, 70, n 1 
yarnandrAatfomamt, by M3t{-ceta, 64, 
n* 3* 

varmamyamat 308, m 1 
ydrdAamdtia, metre, 64 
varsdMA, for varsdkd^ 83 
tMUf voc. of vanf stems, dropped in 
classical Sanskrit, 6 

Vosantahldka ( Vasaniatttakd\ metre, ix, 
47, 48, 115. IM> '30f I35> MG 
183, 187, 331, 33O1 4 * 0 , 535- 
VastttUardiiy^t 433* 


Vdktmdky^^ form of literature, 8, n. 4, 9, 


S05 

Vdkfapa^ya^ by lihattrhari, 439- 
Vdjattmeyt JPrditfddkj^a, xxv, 493. 
Vd$iiMiisamat by Dimodara, 417, n. 4. 
Vdt&rmff metre, 4J0, 533. 

Vdramca ddvjtOt 46, 437 
Vdrttd^ figure of speechy 374. 

VdrtttkMs 407 

Vdsavadatia, by Subnndhu, via, 134, 
3 o 8“»3» 3»5» 3>^» 3M, 

Fasttfka OAarmofdstra or VAarmasMra, 
437* 438. 44®. 44** 

VdststAa SuUAdnta^ 519, 331. 
vtkdtay of mmd, relation to Pmsdda of 
style, 390* 

vi-^ttrVf ongm of, 34. 
yiAramaHAadetwarttay by Bilhana, 153- 
8. *33 

Vtkramoda^a^ 393. 
ytkramorva^i^ bv k&lidisa, So, 167. 

fof vtkiiptt^ 34, meaning of. 


vtjfimdtr^ southern use of, 15 
vt x/Aat^ for vt-Asat, 34. 
tntaro/ttardm, 

vtf&s/-, comb one^ top knot, 133 
Vxdyiimadhav^ay by VidyamSdbavn,534 
y%dyds^ 9 

yiifyajumlara, by Bhiratacandra, 188 
yidyunma/d, metre, 47, 430. 533 
VidAiviveka, by Manf^ana Migra, 474 
ytbhdvamdy abnonnni causation, 374, 
380 

yibhdzdi^ 3 1 
vibhu^ active, 313 

ytnaya, of the Sarvftstividini, vii , 64, 
n 4,63 

ytmaya Ftfaka, 506 

Vtndyakofdnnt in IrdjHavnlkya Smyity 

XX 

Vtfttias, 108, l*‘„ ij6, 130, n 3, 131, 
257, n I, 431 , of Aryi, 418 
Vty«g%m, metre — u — w — 

o and f, cfu' — — ^v/ — w — w — J 
and d,y 93 

ytrA^ksafaHtdpkd, by VirQ|Ak^n&tba, 


481. 

ytrodAa, ytrodAdbAasa, seeming inccm- 
gniitv, 313, 310 
ytidstnt, metre, ^ao, 333 
vtvaksUdnyaparavacya^ type of sugges- 
tion, 388 

vwar^Utayiivdy irregular form, 63. 

Mfsi/a, broad, 1 18 

yiftf(ddvn$/af philosophic system, 479 
Ksfrra, desenptfoo of a special distinction, 
380 

ytftm^rakdfa, bv Mahefvara, 414 
yuamofi^, book x of SfAatkatAdmaM^ 
jurf, 376 , xviii of KatAdtartttdpu^y 
283 
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f^imtuUarmgfimra, on psintloff, 466. 
ymndkarmoH^rA sao< 

Vtpm iHtrAna^ 35. 

Vti^ Smftx, 450, 451, 508 
vh-tvm^t eat noisily, 18. 
howl, 18 

Viitara, or Vtsidrai of mind, related to 
Ojas of style, 390 

VitarAgastutty by Hemacandra, 497 
ViroiorUray by Ananta, 391 
Viramakt^tfora TasUray 482 
yiramt/ridaya, by Mitra Mi^ra, 449 
vifot/utiantm, Prakritum, 49. 
VfksAjfurvsday by bnrapila, 511. 
Vfttarutnakaray by Kcd&ra Uhafta, 417 
Vrtfaratnakarai by Narflyana, 417,0 4 
VfttSy manner, 38^, 384, 389, 391 
Vfddha GargasadikUHy 516 
Vfddka CdnaXya, isS 
yrddka Manuy 441. • 

Vfddha VAstsfha StddhatUOy 521 
Vfndamddkavay by V^nda, <i 1 
Vs/aia/taMrovmfa/tkdy xt, 263, 3^14, 28;., 
288, 292, 320 , 

Veddngay 40;, 4^3, 461 
VidaMiaiaiivasdra, by Kamanuja, 478. 
Vsddntadipat by Ramanuja, 478. 
Vtddniajatxhhdsd, by iJbaimaraja, 478 
Vedmtapdnjdiasaurabhay by Nimbirka, 
479 

ViddniasdrOy by Sadinanda, 478 
Vtddnia Shtray xxi, and see Brahma 
Sdtra 

VtddriMasaikgraha, by Klimdnuja, 4*^8 
Vtmabhikpdiacantay by Vamani Jlhatta 
liana, 315, n a 

Vtld, bc^ viu of Bfhatkathdmatljariy 
278 « XI of hTathasarttsd^ara, 283 
Vessaniara Jaiakay 503 
Vatkkdnasa Dkarma^stray 438 
Vat^ayaniiy by Yaiavaprakafa, 414 
VaUaltyay metre, 107, 115,1 18, 124, 130, 
141, 1^8, 183,418, 533 
Vasdarbkoy Vatdarbhiy style {^mafgUy 
nn)y 49, 59, 60, iQi, lai, 131, n. a, 
203, n I, 304, 378. 879» 38*, 38a, 384, 
394> 395 

KaMrya/fvaiM, by Lolimharaja, 511. 
Vasragyafoiakay by Bbarffhari, 175, 
»77 

vasrdyttdraSy 130 
Va${astka Sutruy ^liyik 1,472. 
Vasfvadsvty metre, 131, 420, 533 
Vatsnava Dharmofdstray 438 
Vyahtimveha, by Mihiman Bhafta, 393, 
0 1 

VyaMfandy suggestion implicit in words, 

387* 

VyoHrekay contrast by dissimilitude, SI3, 
374 .380, 399. 

vyatuam^mU msikdmy converse, 67 
P'yasstaray jam spin^ a6i 


Vyd^tutSy praise concealed as oensnie, 

VyS4i‘Saikgrakay 339 > 

Vyasa SmfHy 448 
vyntpaitiy culture, 340. 
vfarnasaikralwmy plant, 366. 
Vraiavaddnamdi&y 493 
Vrdcaia, Vrdjada, A^hhrah^y 32, 34, 
35 


qakuntahty by Kilidisa, xv, 175, 191, 
348 

(^akttya^aSy book xvi of Brhatkatkd- 
maBjarty 279, x of Katkdsantsdgasray 
282 

Qimkaracttwildsatampiiy by Qafikara, 
337* 

^t^aradfgvtjayay by Madhava, 476 
^ankaravtjayay ascribed to Anandagin, 
476 

QatakOy by lihallata, 231, 332. 
Qatapaikcd^aiikastotray by Mitfcefa, 64. 
ga/apa/dk BrahmafUSy 8, 9, 43B, 508 
Caraf4x(i, ascribed to (^an^ra, 236 
gatoflokiy by Hemadit, 51 1. 
gat^^dijayamdkdtmyOy 498 
Qabdapradtpay by Sure^vam, 513 
gm^ddmatHXy by Vacaspati, 413 
gabdaladikdray figures ot sound, ^9, 373, 
famy Vedic root, 313 
Qambhurahasyay 454 
gofdnkavatiy book ix of Brkatkaihdma^- 
party 278 , xii of hathdsantsd^miy 382. 
gdkatdyana Vyakarana, 432 
gdkalya Stddhdntay ^ao 
Cdknrfy a PrSknt, 435 
gdidrtj a Vibh5s&, 31 
gdUkkayana gratdasutray 415 
Cdmft/ya Sntra, 478, 480. 
l^nttfaiakay by Bhallata, 233, 233 
943erf, a Prakrit, 435. 

^ytkd, sloth, 133 

gdrtrasthdnay anatomy, &c., 507, so8 
QarngadkarapaddkaUy by ^^rfigadhara, 

232 

, gdrdulakamavaddnay O5, 66, 
gdrdS/atnkridday metre, ix, 48, 78, T07, 
n8, ij,. 131. >58. «8»i »87, .ji, 311, 
n J> J30. 4*0. *09. ”• 3. *33 
galtnl, metre, .47, 107, 115, 131, 183, 
4ao, 509, n. 3, 533 
Cahvahu$*iatid, by Qivadu., 39a 
Qilituira, by Bhoj*, 405 
fuf, with double accnaeiive, 114 
<^stra, 385. 

<^ksa$, 433. 

i^iksasammcaya., by Qiutideva, 73, 73, 
496 

metre, 113, 134, 131, 141, 
3 s 8, 183, 187, 311, n 3, 416, 430, 
*31 

I fUktra, for ffthuv, 4. 
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maxim, 410 

Wparatna, bjr Q^ifkumin, 4^ 

qu^-^stn, Viitmndfi, 464, 

^465. 

Ctvadntt, bj Sominanda, 481. 

^i»o Siira, hjr Vaangapta, 481 
^ttuSparadhalaamAfaHaslUta, by Qah- 
kara, 316 

qfftipalmMdha, by Magha, 64, 134-ji, 

qtitaj, meaning of icim, 10, 1 1 
qtsMcdru, uaage of expert!, 440. 
qt^adktvrddktttaUfa^ by Lalla, 533 
^syakUanjrasa, by Ugrabkati, 431 
pginiavt, 344 

quiasaptah, xii, 363, 364, 390-3, .359, 
36» 

quinmtlt, 464 

fttillsj/at, uiage of type which becomes 
obsolete, 18 

qutUkamra}, metre, 430, 533 
iune man or (vaiuik ma«, 18. 
CuldasUrai, 404 * 

CSnjra, lero, xxtr 
(^ giirafUatianintaya , 33A 
qr^ratilaia, 87, 184 199 
qrngaraiilaia, by Kudra Bhatta, 384, 
n 1 

qrSgarafraidpi, by Uhoja, xiv, xvi,n 5, 
394 

qragdrarasaitaia, aicnbed to Kalid3», 
•99." • 

qriig iravairifgyatarMgtni ^trs K 
Schmidt I tebe und Jilu iH alltH mfi 
madenuH Indtm, pp 16 ff ), by boma- 
prabba, 341 

qrngdrafalaia, by Hhartybarl, 1 7,4, 177 
qriigarasaptafaitidf by Paranif^anda, 

303 

Catvabhasja, by ^rikantha lj,ivlcarya, 
481 

qauraseua Afabkranfa, source of Western 
Hindi, 33 

{Tusinuefi;, a Frxknr, 38, 39, 30, 34, 433, 

43; 

qaunlBlk^aya, by \ asides a, 97, n. 5. 
Qyamal«aan 4 aka, 318 
CyaiHtkafdsIra, by Kudradeva, xx 
qrlkantkaeanla, by Mankha, 136, 137, 

307 

(rifiifa, metre, 430, ,433 

qrfbkdsjra, by Kamaniija, 478, 479. 

qruiabaJka, by Kalidasa, 416 

(rautasatras, 437 

f/bgk, with dative, 18 

CUsa, paronomasia, 50, 106, 107, 313, 

310. 3'3. 378. 380, 38«. 384. 390. 

396 

ClttartkapaJaiaihgraka, by (;i1harta, 413. 
riaka, metre, ix, 43, n. ,4, 90, 93, 107, 
108, 11.3, >>8. 118, 134, '30. >3it M<. 
157. *8*. *3'. »33. 407, 408, 409. 4'7. 


430, 431, 437, 457, 461, 309, n 3, 
.33 V 

q/akevdrttika, by Kumirila, 474. 

Riamini 41Q 

^a^Jatyanasamwea^a, by HsHthadn, 
497 * 499 

SaifMdtktaMdnkdt by LakiHnldbara, 434, 
4^5 

^anmiUkaJtat/a, 46sa 

fata, for fofa, 1 1 

SaUtfautra, by V&rfaganyay 488 

samiakt/aJtrama, form of appreheasiODy 
388 

Satmvr/a Smrftf 448a 
Samsurnvarta, by Vtkran&ditya, 413 
Samsrstt, miDgling of fignrrt, 384 
SaikJkara, 83 

Saka/tUdryfimatMatkgrako, by ^rlnivisa, 
479 " 

sakiimam, pteoie, 07 
Satkkora, mixing of 384 

Samkirna, mixing of hgureXp 3^ 
S'hfkktt/t/osara, by Kramadlyvarxi 43a 
6amJbse/afdnraka, by Sarvajftltman,477 
SarkkAyaftaf reckoning, xxW 
Sariti*ttadarpana, by Daraoriara, 466. 
Sathgitaratndkara. by Q^rngudeva, 4C6 
Sadifp’aka, by Vyft^i, 436 
Samgkata, collected vereeta 37C 
sam-j^a, with inxtriimeDtaly 18 
SiUtasoiy by H&la, aoa, 333-5 
Sai'sat, bv Uih&rl L&lp 203 
satyap-, declare tmth, 1 
S^uktikarndmfta, by (j^ridharadkaap 69, 
n I, zai, 131 

SoddanUi, by AggnvaAuiy 436 
Staddkarmapumfanka, 493, 494 
tadyahf u vene-filler, 90. 
Sana/kitmdropdsttifdUrOf 464 
SaM$ka, donbtp 399. 

Sandkfy 93 

isaptapiiddrtkl, by (^ividitya, 486 
Saptayati, 323, a66 

darbar, 1369 1^71 3869 407, 408* 
Samaidf erennesa of soond, 378, 390 
Samayamatfkd, b> Kfemendray Z3H. 
SamarahganaaMradkara, by Bhojaf xx, 
Sama^apkrana, 46, 86, 344 
6 omddkt, metaphorical expression, 374, 
3;8» 

Somddktrdja, 494 
Somdnt, metre, 47 

Samdsaktt, suf^estion by meUpboncal 
expiwsion, 44, 3,8, 37a, 380, 383 
Samakita, fimre of speech, 380. 
SammdrattiMa, by Darlabharliat 534. 
tadtpra’pam, with instramMlalf 18 
^awtkkavaHa, 6gure, 313. 
saa^aktva, 395 
SamyakivakaMmudif 395 
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strati, (as sUUtvati, ao, 
sarat(, hum pood, >5. 
SarasvatikKffUtAara^ by Bhoja, 133, 
393, 394- 

Saramattfrainyi, by AnnbhGti SvatO- 
Ddcbtra. 43a. 

SanuvatbMra, 118. 

SargaiamMa, literary type, 376, 383 
Sai^i^atiavufyd, 8 
sar^, for sarfu, 67 
larvatai, with accuaatire, 1 13. 
Sarvtttsihailra, figure, lay 
d’orxwdbrfam/aali^a/lu, by Mldbava, 
4*4, 4^. 499, S«> 

SarwularfanastdJkAMiasailip-akaf as- 
cribed to 499 

Sarvama/asam/fraAa, 500. 
sarvumifi aiteri 67 
taktdafa^ connoiuetiri 389 
Sakokt$^ mentioning two ni fiaal- 
uaeoM, 31a, 380 ' 

SdikkAjfaiartkd, by I^vnimki^ny xx, 77, 
409, 488. 489. 

SiidUkyatattvaJkaumtidi, by VaciupAti 
Mjcra, 489 * 

SAikkAya •S'fi/re, 4793 489. 
^rai/afwurykamfa, $12, n 6. 
idio, sdAi, Persian lono-word, 95 
SAAiiyadarpatta, by Vi9viDithA3 335, 394, 
39.*i- 

SaAstyavtdyd, Kience of poetics, 385 
StnAdsaiuMitfaifimfiAa, 9993 993. 
SwAannota, metre, 48 
StddAaAamaeaftdro, by Henacandra, 439 
StddAam/aratiia, by Nimbirka, 479 
SuUAdmtapramam$, by Bhiskarikiiya, 

StdAtyaga, by Vrnda, 51 1 
m, een^lIcTt 90 

SmAumiAntd, smoolhneas of soond, 378 
5Mir/aioabtfr/ana, by Annnfaa, 173. 
SttAAdpgthyBAa, 494. 
smdtnAa, trr^lar (onn, 63 
StuCAd, metre, 409, n. 3 
AmfadmmydAara^, by Padmanibba- 
ebtta, 439 

Sm/rttAAdiastatra, by Haiyavardbana, 115 
^mAdfUanivt, fay Vcdintadcfika, 933, 
n 4 

SmAAdsttaamAtdvaiij by Jalhana, 993 
SmAAdst/araiaasaduMa, by Amitagau, 
940, 497. 

AiMdn/oraidliMiiNMi, by SiTana, 393,0 4, 
e^MJuM/i^eMilifby Valiabhadeva, XTUyiu^ 

7a, 393, 393. 

SuAAdftidvaif, by Qrfeam, 333 
5imid»i4d metre, 490, 533. 
Sara/aataM/ari, bO(A xvtii of SfAaiAaiAd- 
ataMyart, 979, 988 ; xvi of AatAdsani^ 

SaaaiAatiava, by Some^randatta, 173 
Mramj^, 3wriaji|^, Oie^ synox, 35,400. 
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StOfaJeiia, metre, *4, 4ao, 533 
SananyapraUiasa, 494. 

Smirttati/aia, by Kiemendta, 416. 
Sukfilekho, 1^ Nfi^iyuna, 7 a, 495 
SiUikamamyta, by Qtfdhari^iaa, aaa 
SUsma, figure of apeecb, 375, 380, 38a. 
S 6 (ra, ityle, 406, 407 
6 diras, philoaophicai, 471, 473. 
SkiraatAdna, m Caraka, 506 , in So^rota, 
W7 

.Sn/rd4Mli4ifra, rather JCalfaadata$t 4 ^dkd, 
by Kumaralita (ed. H Ludera, Ldp* 
ztg, 1936), eiii, IX, 55, 56 
sura, for aura* {skrai), 4. 
S&ryapra^ftt, 517 
SdryaproAAa, book ei of BfAatkatAd^ 
makjart, 377, Tiit of AaiAdsartisd- 
gara, 383 

Sdrya^aiaka, by MayOta, 30i, 3I1>13 
StddAania, 517, 518, 530, 531. 
AttaAaadka, by Pravaraiena, 97, 1 ^3, 3 16, 
434 

SevyaaevdAapade^a by XTcmendra, 339 
Sam^dlavuaaa, by Jalbana, 173 
Sauhamdrya, smoothness of sonnd, 374, 
381, 390 

saukkardtrtka, unnsnal compound, 1 33 
Sauadaraaaada, by Apvagbosa, 56, 57, 
59 

samad/aka, askmg if one has bathed 
well, 18 

SkaadAako, Praknt metre, 376 
Sfatroj, 910^31 

Stotravali (ed. Cbowkbamba Saoaknt 
Smes, No 15, Benares, 190a), by 
Utpaladeva, 318 
sthd, with datiTC, x8 
StAdnadga Sutra, 338 
sthapayUi^, except, 67 
Sytmaakdnkd, by Kallafa, 481 
Sphafa JSrdAmasuUkdata, by Brabma- 
gupta, 630, 633 
Spkafa, doctnne of, 3S7 
Sataraata, remembraoce as figure, 399. 
SmarataittiapraJ^fakd, by Kevaniiidhya, 
470» n » , 

amr, with genitive, x8 
Smfhkalpataru, by Laksmidbara, 448. 
Smrtuaaadnka, bv Deva^^a Bhatfa, 448. 
Saaaftiraiawkara^ by Can^epvnra, 448 
Syadvada, 498. 

Syddvadaa^jari (ed ChowkhaniNi 
Sanaknt Senes, 1900), by Malbseon, 
497 

Sragikard, metre, 78, xi8, 134, 131, 141, 
S38, 183, 187, 311, B. 3, 330, 430, 509, 
a 583 

Sa^agikardatatra, by SarvajAasaitrm, 315. 
Sragatm, metre, 430 
Smapmactaaidataafa, by jagaddevn, 534. 
Svapmaadaaoadaitd \Stfapaa»dsaoad^ta- 
aiiaka), by BUm, idii, xit, xt 
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St/mMvMt, IB style, 31 ty 375, 379, 389, 1^7 ^tya Devm, 

883. 7V. 

Awyastwerg, mumage ceremonial, 93, //asMmm/aitasMnti aaeribed to ^afikBim, 

94« S55» >5^ n x t9*» »• »i 477* 

5 k^eia Vtviko^ltUa^ by Varifaamthlra, //4ii(y«f^rsMfa, 465 
530. Hdf^vtUiy by Punij^tanadeTa, 414. 

metre, 115, 131, 137, n. a, 141, Hkrit» or Atrtya Saikkttd (et Jolly, 
4 aOi 53=1 Munuh CattUy pp 5of ), $08, n 5. 

StMhdstihdkaracam^f by NSrftyana, Hdrfta Dkorma^itra^ 437 
336. it and tu combined, 64. 

/itUpade^t by NEr^yana, 346, 948, a6a, 
Uathaf^gapradipikd^ by S^Etmirima Yo- >83-5 
gindia, 491 Ihbuka, attrolo^cal name, borroared 

Htgfagrivwadha^ by Mentha, 13a from Greek (Hypc^elon), 530 

HaratarttMtntdmamtbj Jayaratha, 137, Crkyasuiroy 

a66 Htranyakt^i DkarmafStrUt 438 

Horavtf^a, by Ratnikara, 164. Hrdayadarpana^ by Rhafta Nft)aka, 391, 

Haravtfdsay by K2ja9ekhara, jto, a 3 393. 

Hartna^uta^ metre, 43a, 533 Nrdragat Greek loan-word, name of sign 

Jifan9tt metre. 107, 131, 141, 158, 183, of Zodiac fHydrochoos), 35, 53& 

187, 430, 433 ktttkd, 34 

/fartvamfapurdtu, by Jinaiena, 498 J/tht, figuimof speech, 375, 380 

ffarttn/dsat by 1 obmbaraja, 137 Hatma V^fkaranat by Hemokandra, 433. 

Jianacartiay by Bins, 150, 159*, 164, 173, y/tm, Greek loan-word, 333, n 6, 530 
300. 307, 314, 316-19. 334, 335, 336, lUrdpatkaka, ^^2 
143t 3^9 Js^rdfdstra, by BhattotpaU, 534 

kalatarma^ furrow, 133 Horaiatpa^i.a^kd^ by Pfthnya9aB, 534. 




